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jealousy and hatred which it arouses 
m men’s minds and thereby makes it more 
and more necessary for living peoples to 
Stiffen into nations. Because with the 
growth of nationalism man has become 
the greatest menace to man, therefore the 
continual presence of panic goads that 
very nationalism into ever-increasing 
menace. 

Crowd psychology is a blind force. 
Like steam and other physical forces it 
can be utilised for creating a tremendous 
amount of power. And therefore rulers ot 
men who out of greed and fear are bent upon 
taming their peoples into machines of 
power try to train this crowd psychology 
For their special pumoses. They bold it to 
be their duty to foster in the popular 
minds universal panic and unreasoning 
pride of their races and hatred of the 
.others. Newspapers, school-books and 
even religious services are made use of for 
this object, and those who have the 
courage to express their disapprobation 
of this impious cult of blindness are punish- 
ed in the Jaw-courts or socially ostracised. 
The individual thinks even when he feels, 
but the same individual when he feels 
with the crowd does not reason and his 
moral sense becomes blurred. This sup- 
pression of higher humanity in crowd 
minds is productive of enormous strength. 
For the crowd mind is essentially pnmi- 
tive, its forces arc elemental and therefore 
the nation is ever watchful in taking 
advantage of this enormous power of 
darkness. 

The instinct of self-preservation of a 
people has to be made the dominant one 
at particular times of its crises. Then, for 
the time being, the consciousness of its 
solidarity becomes aggressively widc^ 
awake. But iu the Nation this hypercon- 
sdousness is kept alive for all time by all 
kinds of artficial incans. A man has to 
act the part of a policeman when he finds 
his house invaded by burglars. But if 
that remains his normal condition then 
his consciousness of his household be* 
comes acute, making him fly at every 
stranger passing near his house. This 
intensity of self-consciousness is nothing 
of which a man can feel proud, certainly 
it is not healthful. In like manner inces- 
sant seftcrcisciousness of a nation is highly 
mjunouOTor the people. It serves its imme- 
"gfete pathosc but at the cost of the eter- 
w naiymn./ 


When a whole body of men train them- 
selves for a particular narrow purpose 
then it becomes its interest to keep up 
that purpose and preach absolute loyalty 
to it. Nationalism is the training of a 
whole people for a narrow ideal and when 
it gets hold of their minds it is sure to 
lead them to moral degeneracy* and in- 
tellectual blindness. We cannot but hold 
firm the faith that this age of nationa- 
lism, of gigantic vanity and selfishness is, 
only a passing phase in civilisation aucr 
those who are making permanent arrange* . 
meats for accommodating this temporary 
mood of history will be unable to fit them- 
selves for the coming age of the true spirit 
of freedom. 

With the unchecked growth of nationa- 
lism the moral foundation of man's civi- 
lisation is uncousciously undergoing change. 

The ideal of the social man is unselfishness, 
but the ideal of the nation, like that of the 
professional man, is selfishness. This is 
why selfishness in the individual is condem- 
ned, while in the nation it is extolled. 
This leads to a hopeless moral blindness 
confusing the religion of the people with 
the religion of the nation. Therefore we 
find men feeling convinced of the superior 
claims of Christianity, because Christian 
nations are in possession of the greater 
part of the world. It is like supporting a 
robber's religion by quoting the amount 
of his stolen property. Nations celebrate 
their successful massacre of men in their 
churches. They forget that Thugs also 
ascribed their success in manslaughter to 
the favour of their goddess. But in the 
case of the latter their goddess frankly re- 
presented the principle of destruction. It 
was the criminal tribe's own murderous 
instinct deified ; the instinct, not of one indi- 
vidual, but of the whole community, there- 
fore held sacred. In the same manner, in 
modern churches selfishness, hatred and 
vanity in their collected aspect of national 
instincts do not scruple to share the hom- 
age paid to God. 

Of course, pursuit of self-interest need 
not be wholly selfish, it can even be in har- 
mony with the interest of all. ' Therefore, 
ideally speaking, the nationalism which 
stands for this expression of the self-interest < 

of a people need not be ashamed of itself. 

But what we see in practiceisthat every na- 
tion who has prospered hasdone so through 
its career of aggressive selfishness either 
in commercial adventures or in foreign 
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possessions or in both. And his material 
prosperity not only feeds the selfish ins- 
tincts of the people continually, but im- 
presses men's minds with the lesson that 
for a nation selfishness is a necessity and 
therefore a virtue. It is the emphasis 
upon the idea of the Nation ever growing in 
strength in Europe which is becoming the 
greatest danger to man both in its direct 
activity and its power of infection. 

We must admit that evils there are ip 
vJmman nature and they come out in spite 
of our faith iu moral laws and training in 
self-control. But they carry on their fore- 
heads their own brand of infamy, their 
very success adding to their monstrosity. 
Therefore all through man’s history there 
will be some who will sufier and others 
who will cause suffering. The conquest 
of evil will never be a fully accomplished 
fact but a continuous process in our civili- 
sation like the process of burning in a 
flame. 

Creation is the harmony between the 
eternal ideal of perfection and the infinite 
continuity of its realisation. So long as 
the positive ideal of goodness keeps pace 
with the negative incompleteness of attain- 
ment, so long as there is no absolute sepa- 
ration between them, we need not be 
afraid of suffering and loss. 

Therefore in former ages when some 
particular people became turbulent and 
tried to rob others of their human rights, 
they sometimes achieved success and some- 
times failed. And it amounted to 
nothing more than that. But when this 
idea of the Nation, which has met with 
universal acceptance in the present day, 
tries to pass off the cult of selfishness as a 
moral duty simply because that selfishness is 
gigantic in stature, then it not only commits 
depredations but attacks the very vitals 
of humanity. It unconsciously generates 
in peoples’ minds an attitude of defiance 
against moral law. For they are taught 
by repeated devices the lesson that the 
Nation is greater than the people and yet 
this Nation scatters to the winds the moral 
law that the people have held as sacred. 

It has been said that a disease becomes 
most acutely critical when the brain is 
affected. For it is the brain which is 
constantly directing the siege against all 
disease forces. The spirit of national 
selfishness is that brain disease of a people 
which, for the time being,- shows itself in 
ted eyes and clenched fists, in violence of 


talk and movements, all the while shatter, 
ing its natural system of healing. It is 
the power of pet£sacrifice, the moral faculty 
of sympathy and co-operation, which is the 
guiding spirit of sdtial vitality. Its 
function is to maintain*, beneficent relation 
of harmony with its surroundings. But 
when it begins to iguote the moral law 
which is universal ami uses it only within 
the bounds of its narrow sphere, then its 
strength becomes like the strength of 
madness hurting itself in the end. 

What is worse, this moral aberration i 
of peoples, decked with-tbe showy title pi 
patriotism, proudly walks abroad passing * 
itself off as high moral influence. Thus k 
has spread its inflammatory contagion all ’ 
over the world proclaiming its fever 
flush to be the best sign of health. It is 
causing in the hearts of the people*, 
naturally inoffensive, a feeling of envy at 
not having their temperature as high **- ] 
their delirious neighbours, and not being* i 
able to cause as much mischief as these 
others do, but merely having to suffer it. 

I have often been asked by my western 
friends how t'o cope with this evil which 
has attained such sinister strength and 
dimension. In fact I have often been 
blamed for merely giving warning bttt 
offering no alternative. When we softer 
as a result of a particular system we 
believe that some other system would 
bring us better luck. We are apt to forget 
that all systems produce evil sooner or 
later when the psychology which is at the 
root of them is wrong. The system which 
is national to-day may assume the shape 
of the international to-morrow, but so long 
as men have not forsaken their idolatry of 
primitive instincts and collective passions 
the new system will become a new instru- 
ment of suffering, or, at best, will become 
ineffectual. And because we an trained 
to confound efficient system with moral 
goodness itself, every ruined system makes 
us distrustful of moral law. 

Therefore 1 do not put my faith in any 
new institution but in individuals all over 
the world, who must think clearly, feel 
nobly and act rightly, thus becoming the 
channels of moral truth. Our moral 
ideals do not work with chisels and 
hammers but like trees spread their roots' 
in the soil and branches in the sky with- 
out consulting architects for their plans. 

This is the reason why, wheJNI met in 
Japanayoungidealistfrom Franrfp,' 1 begun* 
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in my mind about the advent of face beaming with the light of the new 
It higher era of civilisation. When giant dawn, his voice vibrating with the message 
force* of destruction were holding their of new life, and felt that the -great To- 
orgies in Europe I saw this solitary young morrow has already come, though not 
Frenchman, unknown to fame, with his registered in the calendat of statesmen. 


LE ITERS 

Extracts from oli> letters of Rabindranath Tagore 
(Specially translated lor the Modern Review.) 

( III rights rewired) 


(68) 

Cuttack, 
February : 1893. 

T ILL we can achieve something, let us 
live incognito say I. So long as we are 
only fit to be looked down upon, on 
what shall we base our claim to their res- 

C t 7 When we shall hare acquired a foot- 
d of onr own in the world, when we shall 
have had some share in shaping its course, 
then we can meet them smilingly. Till 
then let us keep in the background, attend- 
ing to our own affairs. 

But our countrymen seem to hold the 
opposite opinion. They set no store by 
our more modest, intimate wants which 
have to be met from behind the scenes, the 
whoe of their attentio n being directed to 
thatl which is but momentary attitudini- 
sing and display. 

Ours is truly a God-forsaken country. 
Difficult, indeed, is it for us to keep up the 
strength of our will to do. We get no 
help tn any real sense. Wc have none, 
within miles of us, in converse with whom 
we may gain an access of vitality. No one 
seems to be thioking.or feeling, or working. 
Not a soul has any experience of big striv- 
ing or of really and truly living. 

They all eat and drink, do their office 
work, smoke and sleep, and chatter non- 
sensically. When they touch upon emotion 
-they grow sentimental, when they reason 
they are childish. One yearns lor a full- 
blooded, jpferdy and capable personality ; 
these an all so many shadows, flitting 
ahqut, of of touch with the world. 


(69) 

Cuttack, 

10th February : 1893. 

He was a fully developed John Bull of 
the outrageous type,— with a huge beak 
of a nose, cunning eyes and a yard-long 
chin. The curtailment of our right to be 
tried by jury is now under consideration 
by the Government. The fellow dragged 
in the subject by the ears and insisted on 
arguing it ont with onr host, poor B— - 
Babu. He said the moral standard of the 
people of this country was low ; that they 
had no real belief in the sacredness'of life } 
so that they were unfit to serve on juries. 

The utter contempt with which we are 
regarded by these people was brought 
home to me to see how they can accept a 
Bengali’s hospitality and talk thus, seated 
at bis table, without a quiver of compunc- 
tion. 

As I sat in a corner of the drawing room 
after dinner, everything round me looked 
blurred to my eyes. I seemed to be seated 
by the head of my great, resulted Mother- 
land, lying there in the dnst before me dis- 
consolate, shorn of her glory. I cannot 
tell what a profound distress over-power- 
ed my heart. 

How incongruous seemed the memsahibs 
there, in their evening dresses, the hum of 
English conversation, and tne ripples of 
laughter. How richly true for us is out 
India of the ages, how cheap and false the 
hollow courtesies of an English dinner 
party. 
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(TO) 

Pori, 

14th February : 1893. 

Some people have a mind like a photo- 
graphic wet plate onless they fix the 
picture then and there, it is apt to fade. 
That is the case with me. 1 want at otce 
to write down in a letter whatever of 
interest I see. Such a quantity of things 
to describe passed before me on the wav 
from Cuttack to Pun, I could have recoin- 
ed any number of vivid pictures had I but 
the time to write them down as I saw 
them. 

But these few tiresome days have come 
between, and now I find many of the 
details have grown hazy. Another reason 
for this is the sea, which in Pnri lies before 
me night and day. It has captured the 
whole of my attention, leaving me no 
opportunity to hark back to the incidents 
of the journey. * 

After our midday meal on Saturday, B— 
Babu, Balu and I placed our rugs on the 
back seat of a hired phaeton, leaned back 
against our pillows, and, with a servant 
mounted on the coach box, made a start. 

Where our road crossed the Katjuri* 
river we had to leave the carriage ana get 
into palanquins. The grey sands of the 
river stretched away in every direction. 
They rightly call it the bed of the river in 
English. It is indeed like a bed whieh the 
sleeper has left in the morning. Every 
movement of the river, as it rolled from 
side to side, and pressed with the weight 
of its water now here, now there, is left 
impressed on the hollows and billows of 
its sand bed, which has not been made 
since. 

At the farther edge of this vast sandy 
course, the thin crystal-dear stream of the 
river is seen. In the Mcghadata of Kalidas 
there is a description of a Yaksba woman, 
{fating for her banished husband, lying 
merged in the edge of her deserted bed, like 
the thin, hut phase of the old moon, 
against the limit of the eastern horizon. 
This thin, worn river, athirst for the nuns, 
famishes another simile. 

A fine road runs from Cuttack to Puri. 
It rises high out of the fields os either 
aide, sad is shaded with great big trees, 
mostly mangoes, which in this season ate 
ia fiower, charging the air with . their cloy. 
>Ug fragrance. It pastes by vUbge after 

* Om of tki 


vU)aJjb, SAXbwNtdld with grotes of mango, 
«sW*S®A totems wad date palm. 

Beta mb them plfidry watercourses 
•tossed dwrpatb, bud Apr thep strings 
of flp&oQvet# !t#*lfei**cfcs mm drawn 
up { little thuMbed shops Used 

the road-side ; and h* sbritep tanet the 
•hade of trees, pttgriSta ws*e M# L Attend* 
ing to their peals. At the ri$fjtaf each 
newly arriving carriage or dpi wgp# 
•warmed round with* variety of wans in 
a medley of tongues. ,* ‘ 

As we drew nearer and nearer If fu%, 
the concourse of pilgrims grew abuser, am ; 
denser, eome scattered in groups along Pfe 
. road, others under the trees or by thasWf 
of pools, stretched in repose, or cooking 
their food. At frequent intervals these 
came temples, pilgrim rCat-boases and big 
artificial tanks.* 

Then, to our right hand these Spreads a 
lake-like sheet of water beyodfi 
the temple of Jagannath towers into view, 
and, suddenly, as we emerge from a chtmp 
of trees, we see before us a broad stretch' 
of sand, edged with a deep blue line— thi 
sea ! 

(71) 

Balia 

11th March ; 1898, 

It is a tiny little house-boat. I can set 
that the mam reason of its existence Is to 
take down the pride of tall people like my- 
self. Every time I absently rise with any 
suddenness, I get a tremendous wooden 
slap on the top of my head,— which is very 
dejecting. So I spent the whole of yester- 
day, downcast. Even this I did not mind 
so mnch, but when fate added to its blows 
by giving me a sleepless night for the mos- 
quitoes, I felt it was really tqo bad. 

The cold weather has disappeared and 
it is getting warm. The sun is d<*cidedly 
hot and a moist warm breeze is blowing 
on my back through the open window. 
To day we are quit of our allegiance both 
to the efild ana to civilisation, and our 
coats are hanging up on the pegs. There 
is no gong to mark the fractional parts of 
time, its broad di virion into day and night 
bring enough for ua here. Bo salaaming 
liveried orderlies are about, so we can 
lazily take our uncivilised ease without a 
QUftUll* 

* The birds are singing and the big leaves 


Smtasgakurphns of water. 
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of the bany an tree on the bask are making 
a toMsg sound. The sunlight reflected 
(Hff the apple* is dancing on the walls of 
oar cabin. At Cuttack, what withB— — 
Baba’s going to court, and the children 
going to school, there was no forgetting 
tile value of time, or the bustle oi civilised 
society. Here everything moves with 
leisurely sloth. 


(72) 

Tiran, 

March: 1893. 


Eton inside a brick-built house clouds 
and rain are all very well, but they do not 

g d to the comfort of the two of us con- 
ed in this little boat. Dripping water 
from a leaky roof may be good for the 
bomjps which the latter gives the head, 
but it serves all the same to fill up the cup 
Of our misfortune. 


I thought we had finished with the 
rains, and that Mature, after her shower 
bath, would be drying her hair with her 
back to the sun, her green sari spread on 
the branches, over the fields, her spring, 
coloured scarf, no longer damp and limn, 
fluttering gaily in the breeze. But that 
aspect or hers is not with us yet, and day 
alter day is cloudy, without a break. 

I have prepared myself for the worst 
by borrowing a copy of Kalidas’s 
Mtgbadvta from a friend in Cuttack and 
keeping It by me. If in the Pandua re- 
sidence, the sky over the spreading fields 
before me should become softly moist with 
biue-grey clouds then it wi.1 be nice to 
repeat passages out of it. 

Unfortunately I cannot get anything 
by heart, and the keen enjoyment of being 
fcble to repeat lines of poetry at will » 
sot for me. By the time I have rummag- 
ed oat the book, and hunted for the place, 
X often cease to want the poem. It is as 
cruel as feeling sad and wanting to weep, 
but having to wait for a phial of tears to 
be dispensed by the chemist I , 

So when I leave town I needs must 
take quite a number of books with me. 
Not that I read every one each time, but 
{never know beforehand which might be 
wanted. How convenient it wonld have 
been if men’s minds bad regular seasons. 
Whim we travel in winter we take only 
our warm 'clothes, and we leave our rugs 
behind ict summer. If only we knew when 
it s^tuajbe winter in our minds, and 


when spring, we could provide ourselves 
with prose and poetry books accordingly. 

The seasons of the mind, however, ate 
not 6* but 52, like a pack of cards; and 
which one the whimsical player within 
us will turn up next there is no knowing. 
So I have an endless variety of books at 
band from Nepalese Buddhistic .Litera- 
ture to Shakespeare, the Majority of 
wbich I shall probably not tonch. 1 
J am hardly ever without the old 
Vdishnara poets and the Sanskrit classics, „ 
but this time I happened to leave them 
out and so, as lack wonld have it, 
wanted them all the more. The Meghaduta 
, would have been the very thing while I 
was wandering about Pan and Khanda- 

f iri,— out there instead of the Meghaduta 
had only Caird’s Philosophical Essays I 

(73). 

Cuttack, 

* March: 1893. 

If we begin to attach too much im- 
portance to the applause of Englishmen, 
we shall have to get nd of much that is 
good in us, and to accept much that is 
bad from them. 

We shall get to be ashamed to go about 
without socks on our feet, but cease to 
feel shame at the sight of their ball 
dresses. We shall have no compunction 
in throwing over-board our ancient 
manners, nor any in emulating their lack 
of courtesy. We shall leave off wearing 
our acbgans because they are susceptible 
of improvement, bat think nothing of 
surrendering our heads to their hats, 
though no head-gear could well be 
uglier. 

In short, consciously or unconsciously, 
we shall have to cut our lives down to 
the measure of the clapping of their hands. 

Wherefore I apostrophise myself and 
say : O Earthen Pot 1 For goodness’ sake 
get away from the Metal Pot 1 Whether 
he comes for you in anger, or merely to 
give you a patronising pat on the back, 
you are done for, and go down, all the 
same. So pay heed to old Aesop’s sage 
counsel, I pray,— and keep your distance. 

Let the metal pot ornament wealthy 
homes, you have yottr work to do in those 
of the poor. If you let yourself be broken 

necgsiied kmoim in Upper India are tu: 
nuiaer, the Raise, Autumn, the Deere asA 
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you will have no place in either, hot 
merely return to the dust ; or at beat you 
may secure a corner in a brie-a-brae 
cabinet,— aa a curiosity. It is more glorious 
by for to be borne to fetch water by the 
meanest of village womeo. 

(74) „ . 

Calcutta. 

19 th April: 1893. 

It is only when we commune alone 
with nature, face to face, that it becomes 
at all possible to realise our pristine and 
profound relations with the sea. 

As I gaze on the sea and listen to its 
eternal melody, 1 seem to understand how 
my restless heart oi to-day used then 
to be dumbly agitated with its heaving, 
desolate waters, when in the beginning 
there was no land, but only the sea all 
by itself. 

The sea of my mmd to day is heaving 
much in the same way, as though some- 
thing were being created in the chaos be- 
neath its surface yague hopes and uncer- 
tain fears, trustings and doubtmgs ; 
heavens and hells ; elusive, inscrutable 
feelings and imaginings; the inefiable mys- 
tery of beauty, the unfathomable depths 
ot love ; the thousand and one ever-new 
kaleidoscopic combinations of the human 
mind, of which it is impossible even to be 
conscious until alone with oneself under the 
open sky, or beside the open sea. 

(75) 

Calcutta, 
30th April : 1893. 

Yesterday I was lying on the terrace 
roof till ten o'clock in the night. The moon 
was near its full ; there was a delicious 
breeze ; no one else was about. Stretched 
out there alone, I glanced back over 
my past life. This roof-terrace, this moon- 
light, this south breeze,— in so many ways 
am they intertwined with my life. . . . 
I am keeping cool my bottled memories 
"in the deep-delved earth” for my old age, 
and hope to enjoy .them then, drop by 
drop, m the moonlight, on the roof 
terrace. 

Imagination and reminiscence do not 
suffice a man in Me youth— his warm 
Mood ugists on action. But when with 
age he loses his power td net *#§ ceases 
to tfe worried by as abundance of festive 
fence, ftes meant* alone hi aUfiliSiB. 
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dad, placid like the 
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_ -tfetfmM' ***** ft distinct * 
nfctuttOfbSr memorapf tite* it been** 
difficult to mat* ont the between 

past and pre«nit. <, 


I am now back again in thp .boat*' 
which is my home. Here 1 smrf^WfF 
master, and noons has any Jllfen , 
me or my time. Tbs boat frlktwjH 
dressing gown,— when l^felaMc Ifel 
into a great, loose-fitting, eomfert 
leisure. 1 think aa I like, 1 imagine whs 
please, I mad or write aa much ' 1 
inclined to, or with my legs on tbs 
and my eyes on the river, I « 
to the full in. these sky-filled, u««bww*, 
rest-filled days. k ; 

After tMe interval it will take mason* 
days to get over tbs awkardpess gf 
renewing my former relations with, my cm 
friend, the Padma. By the tin* 1 hay« 
done some ' reading and writing and 
wandering by the river aide, however* * 
the cld friendship will come bask quits „ 
naturally. 

I really do love the Padma immenscBr* > 
As the elephant, Atravat, is fer Indra,*’ 
so isshemy favourite steed,— albeit not 
thoroughly tamed and still a little wild. 

1 fed I want lovingly to stroke her neck 
and back. 

The water is very low now, and flows 
in a thin, clear stream^ like a slim* fair 
maiden gracefully tripping along with a 
soft, clinging garment following her move- 


ments. 

While lam living here the Padma, fer 
me, ie a real live person, so you must not 
mind my talking about her at some length, 
nor run away with the idea that all this 
news about her is not worth putting into 
a letter. The*, in fact, are the only 
personal paragraphs I am in a position to 
communicate from here. 

What a difference of outlook comes 
upon one in the coarse of the day that 
separates this place from Calcutta. What, 
there, seems only sentimental or rhapsodi- 
cal Si so troi here. • « • \ 

I realty cannot dance any more before 
the foot lights of the stage called 'the 
Catetrtta public. I want to go'jpn with 

• fk»i^it»rPtavte* of Hindu Mythology. 
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Mg life's work in the clear daylight of 
rate sedation And leisure. There is no 
chance of recovering any peace of mind 
tm one is back behind the scenes and has 
washed off one's paint. There is so much 
Hurt is not pare gold, botonly valueless 
filling, in tnis editing of the Sadhaaa 
magazine, this philanthropic activity, 
this bustle and worry of Calcutta life. 

If only I coaid go on with my work, 
in the fulness of joy, tinder this open sky, 
this spreading peace, then something 
worth doing might -get done, 


• (77) 

Shelidab, 

, 9th May : 1893. 

Poetry is a very old love of mine,— 1 
most have been engaged to her when I was 
only Rathi's age, Ever since then the re- 
cesses ander the old Banyan tree beside 
onr tank, tbe inner gardens, the unknown 
region* On the ground floor of the house, 
the whole of the outside world, the nursery 
rhymes and tales told by the maids, went 
on Creating a wonderful fairyland within 
me, It ia difficult to give a clear idea of all 
the vague and mysterious happenings of 
that period, but this much is certain that 
my exchange of garlands* with Poetic 
Fancy was duly celebrated. 

I must admit, however, that my be- 
trothed is not an auspicious maiden,— 
whatever else she may bring one, it is not 
l fortune. I cannot say she has never 
a tne happiness, bat peace of mind 

r J her is out of the question. The lover 

Whom Hie favours may get his fill of bliss, 

‘ «nt his heart’s blood is wrung out under 
her relentless embrace. It is not for the 
fnfortunate creature of her choice ever to 
|$copC a staid and sober householder, 
comfortably settled down on a social 
foundation. Whether I write for the 
Sadhana. or look after the estates, my real 
fife is as tier bond slave all the time. 

Consciously or nnconsciouily, I may 
have done many things that were untrue, 
but I have never uttered anything Arise in 
my poetry that is the sanctuary where 
the deepest troths of my fife find refuge. 
(78) 

Shdidah, 
10th MayTl8y3. 

Black, swollen masses of cloud a» com- 
ing up and sacking ofi the golden etpsksne 

•Ihttotiutittttamiy. 


from tbe scene in front of me like great big 
pads of blotting paper. These are not 
thin, famished-looking clouds, bat resemble 
the sleek, well-nourished offspring of the 
wealthy. The rain most be coming on, for 
the breeze feels moist and tearful. 

Over there, on the sky-pierring peaks of 
Simla, yon will find it hard to realise, ex- 
actly how important an event, here, is 
this coming of the clouds, or how many 
atie anxiously looking np to the sky, hath, 
ing their advent. 

I feel a great tenderness for these 
peasant folk— our ryots— tug, helpless, in- 
fantile children of Providence, who mnst 
have food brought to their very lips, or 
they are undone. When the breasts of 
mother Earth dry np, they know not 
what to do, but can only cry. And no 
sooner is their hunger satisfied than they 
forget all their past sufferings. 

I know not whether the Socialistic ideal 
of a more equal distribution of wealth ia 
attainable, but if not, then such dispensa- 
tion ot providence is indeed erne), and 
man is truly an unfortunate creature. For 
if in this world misery needs most exist, 
be it so ; but let some little loophole, some 
glimpse of possibility at least, be left 
which may serve to urge the nobler por- 
tion of humanity to hope and struggle 
unceasingly for its removal. 

What a terribly hard thing they say 
who aver that the division of the world's 
production _ to afford each one a mouthful 
of food, a bit of clothing, ia only a utopian 
dream. How hard, in fact, are all these 
social prdblems. Fate has allowed hu- 
manity such a pitifully meagre coverlet 
that in pulling it over one part of the 
world, another has to be left bare. In 
allaying our poverty, we lose our wealth, 
and with this wealth wbat a world of 
grace and beauty and power is lost to onr 
society. 

Bat the sun shines forth again, though 
the clouds are still banked up in the West. 
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Sbelidafa, 
11th May : 1898. 


It has cleared up today after ; 
““ rala. A. far 



i tbe mala body, are loiter* 
imp, wttteacabyttosmt- 
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eluded ia the set of persona; 

’ frosted, against vyhom Chanai/o* 

' woriofid tuu 

; It is afceaotifiil mdrning, the . 

' and dear, sot arippleonthe 
terday’s raindrops sparkling on thegtm*|' 
of the sloping banks. Nature, altogether' 
..seems invented with the dignity of a Si W*#- 
robed goddess. : * 

There, is a curious silence thismoraing. 
For some reason or other there are .so 
•boats about, no one occupies the bathing 
place, the manager and his staff hare come 
and gone early. 

As I, too, sit silent with^responsive ear, 

1 seem to hear a faint, but insistent, ring* 
ing harmony, to the accompaniment of 
which the sun-illumined sky streams in 
and fills my lieing, colouring all my 
thoughts and feelings with a golden blue. 


ito setae, 
isspun. 


80 


Idem. 


There is another pleasure which I hare 
here. Some times one or other of our 

* Author .{Sanskrit} of ft well known set of witty 
aphorisms. 


iosesnoth^ 

the- same .hind, afi 
childreiH-bn* titmt ^ ™ 

They am more hifentiteatHH;! 
d«h will grosv-Ufrlifer on^vhfif 
child tenderer. ■ v 

A meek and radiantly i 
through their worn 
bodies. Little children . nib; 
but they have ttbt the Unqratfib! 
wavering deyotipn' of « 
any undercurrent «te«g ywJKhf lie ■ 
men may have ceratac 
other, then my sincere ? 

reach and serve them/. 

All the ryots, of COUrtC.aM *0* 
this. The best is ever the rarest. 

* ■ df - ' 

Translated by 



rSBN I went to Darjeeling I "fcftmd 
the weather mif ty And dondy,— the 
> kind of weather in which a man does 
not care to go ont of ddora, audyetfiods 
it still more unpleasant to stay inside 
' the house. I finished my breakfeat at the;. 
Hotel and went out/ hi ^ck boots and 

; Withal been^drksiiiig fit! 
mist that covered the hills 
* v appearance ■: of a ptetim v 
haa been trying torab out. 
on in ’solitude along the* 

„.l felt that iife.mmded 
back-ground than this, 
ns vpctncci turns tor 


A SHATTERED DREAM / 

B y SlH RABIKDaARATH TAGORE. 

[Ail Right. Reierved. Copyright »f XJ. S. A ] r 

motherearth withevery. bodily seam.' And’ 



snmi.sai.sr . *• •••• 

At thkt tnbment l heard ■ tbe muffled/. 

f of a woman’* voice 'nOAr ^t -uand.r^,. 

epecialatteution. tpdeedjOt other «mev 
I should bare paidoOjhfsd B «* 

this ^adless murt' tt eawe to me like the 

- When^otnearto the sp^ l fbund a 
woman -sfttingonatock by^the t-oad-sjd^ 
Sbe had a tangled ’"'MM J^ hair, coded 
on her head, bfOnsed -by tbs ton, nnd the . 
ary which came &om the dcsth of her . 
..heart was at some long wearmets of 
f#?toen hM suddenly gi«n /way ip,| 


to 
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ibt ttidat oi the utter loveliness of that 
niottdxcorered mountain-side. 

' 1 Said to myself,— “This is rather 
pflMuittug,— here is a romance in the 
mMug. To meet a woman ascetic weep- 
ing on a hill top in Daijeeling, is some- 
thing ont of the common," 
i It was not easy to make out to what 
religious order she belonged ; so l asked 
her in Hindi who she was and what was 
the matter. At first she gave me no 
answer, but only looked at me through 
the mist and through her tears. I told 
her not to be afraid. She smiled and 
answered me in perfect Hindustani,— 

“I hate done with fear long ago: 
neither hate I any shame left. Yet there 
was a time, Babu-ji, when I lived in my 
own xehana, and even my mother would 
hate to get leave before he entered. But 
now 1 have no purdah left in the wide 
world.” 


I was shghtly annoyed at being called 
‘Babu-ji,’ because my dress and manners 
were complete!/ European, and it nettled 
me not a little to be suspected by this 
♦"norant woman of belonging to the‘Babu’ 


For a moment, I thought I had better 
p!$t fttt cod to this romance at its very 
and, like a ^ railway train of Sahib- 
oHlpy steam ofi with my nose iu the air 

°L ? igarette ? moke floating 
Bemad me. But my curiosity got the 

afr’antTasked “ SSUmed a stifi and superior 
“Do you want my assistance ?" 

She looked in my face with a s tead y 
gate and answered y 

v "{ a ® XT the d a«ghter ol Ghulam Qadir 
«ta, the Nawab of Badraon.” 

Where Badraon was and who in the 
worid was its Nawab, and why in the 
uafce ofall wonder his daughter should 

I could neither imagine nor believe. But I 
laid to myself, tbatthere was no need to 
be too critical ; for the story was getting 
interesting. So, with all due solemnity, I 
fetade a deep salaam and said : 7 

SaEite, I could not 

guess who yon were.” 

Sahiba was evidently pleased, 
c^od beckoned me to take a seat upon a 
|pck near by, and said with a wave of her 

V “Baithiye” (please sit down). 


I discovered by her manner tnat sue 
had the natural grace and power to 
command ; and somehow I felt it was an 
unlooked for honour to be allowed to take 
a seat ou that hard, damp, moss-covered 
rock by her side. When 1 left my hotel, in 
my overcoat, that morning I could never 
have imagined that £ should he privileged 
to sit on a muddy stone by the daughter 
of Ghulam Qadir Khan of Badraon, whose 
n^me might be ‘Light of the Realm' or 
‘Light of the Universe,' etc.,— and this at 
the bend of the Calcutta Road ! * 

I asked her, “Bibi Sahiba, wbat has 
brought you to .this condition ?” 

The Princess touched her forehead with 
her hand and said : 

“How can I say who did it ?-Can you 
tell me who has banished this mountain 
behind the purdah of the clouds ?” 

I was in no mood just then to get 
involved in a philosophical discussion. So 
I accepted her word for it and said 

“Yes, it is true, Princess. Who can 
fathom the mystery of Fate ? We are mere 
insects.” 

1 would have argued out the point 
with her, at another time, but my 
ignorance of Hindustani stood in the way. 
Whatever little knowledge of Hindi I had 

S icked up from the servants could never 
ave carried me through a discussion on 
fate and free will at the Daijeeling road- 
side with the Princess of Badraon, or with 
any one else for the matter of that. 

The Bibi Sahiba said : “The marvellous 
romance of my life has just come to its 
close on this very day. With your permis- 
sion, I will tell you all about it.” 

, I caught up her word quickly— “Permis- 
sion ?— It would be a privilege to hear !” 

Those who know me will understand 
that, in the language I used, I honoured 
Hindustani more in the breach than in the 
observance. On the other hand, when 
the Princess spoke to me, her words were 
like the morning breeze upon the shimmer- 
ing fields of golden corn. To her, an easy 
flow and gracefultloquence came naturally, 
while my answers were short and broken. 
This was ler Storys— 

. “Ia *ny father's veins there flowed the 
imperial blood of Delhi. That is why it 
was so difficult to find me a suitable htw- 
bana. There was some talk of my betro- 
thal to the Nawab of Lucknow, but my 
father hesitated; and in the meanwhile 
there out the Mutiny of the sepoys 



A'SEATTIJI 

against the Company Bahadur. Hindustan 
was blackened by the cannon smoke.”— 

Never in all my life before had I heard 
Hindustani spoken so perfectly by a 
woman's lips. I conld understand that 
it was a language of princes, unfit for this 
mechanical, age of modern commerce. Her 
voice had the magic in it to summon up 
before me, irf the very heart of this English 
Hill Station, the, sky-capped domes of 
Moghal palaces of white marble, the 
,gaily caparisoned horses with their trailing 
tails, the elephants surmounted by 
howdahs richly dight, the courtiers with 
their turbans of all different gorgeous 
colours, the curved scimitars fastened in 
magnificent sashes, the high-pointed gold- 
embroidered shoes, the leisurely flowing 
robes of silk and muslin and all the un- 
bounded courtly ceremonial that went 
with them. 

The Princess continued her story : “Our 
fort was on the banks of the Jumna, in 
charge of a Hindu Brahmin, Keshav 1*1—” 

Upon this name, Keshav Lai, the 
woman seemed to pour out all at once 
the perfect music of her voice. My stick 
fell to the ground, I sat upright and tense. 

"Keshavlal”, she went on, “was an or- 
thodox Hindu. At early dawn 1 could see 
him every day, from the lattice of my 
zenana, os he stood breast high in the 
Jumna offering his libations of water 
to the sun. He would sit, in his dripping 
garments, on the marble steps of the river 
ghat silently repeating his sacred verses, 
and he would then go home singing some 
religious chant in his clear and beautiful 
voice. 

I was a Musalman girj, but I hod never 
been given any opportunity of studying 
my own religion, nor did 1 practise any 
manner of worship. Our men, in those 
days, had become dissolute and irreligious, 
and the harems were mere pleasure resorts 
from which religion had been banished. 
But somehow 1 had a natural thirst for 
spiritual things, and when l witnessed this 
scene of devotion in the early light of 
dawn, at the lowly white steps leading 
down to the placid calm of the bluejumna 
my new-awakened heart would overflow 
with an unutterable sweetness of devotion. 

“I had a Hindu slave-girl. Every morn- 
ing she used to take the dWttffRwtiav 
Lai's feet. This act used to give me a kind 
of pleasure and it was also the causa Of 
slight jealousy in my -mind. 





Keshav Lai, <mbH' mm «#•*«*» *X 
gifts from anyone. £«£ M 
not express my veverebae fife numarXar 
either directly or indirectly, JSssif. re- 

mained starved. One of my atmppep lad 
taken by force a Brahmin 



sense of clan-kinship with Keshav Lai. ^ 
listened to all the wonderful stories of ffegt 
Hindu gods and goddesses recited frCtt* ; 
the epics in all their details by this Si«s 
slave girl and would form ip my mind att 
ideal world in which Hindu ciyHUatiqa > 
reigned supreme. The images of the godsj 
the sound of the temple bats and conches,. , 
the sacred shrines with their gilded imwm* 
the smoke of the incense, the smell of the 
flower offerings and sandal-wood, ifcC 
yogis with their super-human powers, tbs 
sanctity of the Brahmins, the legends of 
the Hindu gods who had come down to 
earth as men,— these things filled my i*M* 

S ination and created a vast and vagary 
istant realm of fancy. My heart WW 
fly about in it like a small bird in the dusk 
flattering from room to room in a spncton* 
old-world mansion. ' 

“Then the great Mutiny broke out, am 
we felt the shock of it even iu our tiny fort 
at Badraon. The time had come round for 
Hindu and Musalman to begiu once mote 
that unfinished game of dice for the throne 
of Hindustan, which they had played of 
old ; and the pale-faced slayers of ktne 
would have to be driven away from the 
land of the Aryans. 

“My father, Ghulam Qadir Khan, was a 
cautious man. He pouted abuse on tbe 
English, but said at the same time,— 
‘These men can do impossible things. The 
people at Hindustan are no match for 
them. I cannot afford to lose my little 
fort in pursuit of a vain ambition, lam 
•not going to fight the Company Bahadur.* 
“we ail felt ashamed that my father 
could observe such caution at a time when 
the blood was running hot in-tbe veins of 
every Hindu and Musalman iu Hindustan. 
Even the Begum mothers within the 
zeaaflas became restless. Then' Keshav 
Lai, with jail the fotce at his command, 


X* 
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’Ffttdon me if I am discourteous, 
fAmrn, but 1 can assure you it would 
-§mU$ relieve my mind, if you could 
«fee the ending just a tittle more dear." 

The daughter of the Nawab smiled. 1 
found that my broken Hindi had its effect. 
If I had carried on my conversation in the 

G IMSt Hindustani, she would not have 
M able to overcome her reluctance; 
belt this very inperfection of my language 
acted as a screen. She continued : 

“I used to get news of Keskav Lai from 
time to time, bnt I never succeeded in 
meeting Mm. He joined Tantia Topi, and 
would break like a sudden thunderstorm, 
now in the east, and now in the west ; 
and then he would disappear just as 
suddenly. I took the dress ol an ascetic 
and went to Benares, where 1 had my 
lesson in the Sanskrit scriptures from 
Sivananda Swami, whom 1 called ‘father.’ 
News from every part of India would come 
to his feet, ana while I learnt. from him 
with all reverence my scriptures, 1 would 
Hstett with a terrible eagerness to the 
news of the fighting. The British Raj 
tf«ipled out, from the whole of Hindu- 
wan, the smouldering embers of the rebel- 
lion. 

“After that, I could get no further news 
of JKeebav Lai. The figures which shone 
fitfully on the distant horizon in the red 
tight of destruction suddenly lapsed into 
darkness. 

"Then 1 left the shelter of my guru and 
went out seeking Keshav Lai from door to 
door. I went from one pilgrimage to 
another, but never met him. Those few 
who knew him, said be must have lost 
Ml life, either in the battle-field, oruuderthe 
Martial law which followed. But a small 
voice kept repeating in mr heart that this 
flWld twver happen. Keshav Lai could 
never dm. That Brahman, -that scorch- 
iif flame oi fire,— could not be extinct. 
That fire was still burning on some 
altar difficult of approach waiting 
for the final offering of my fife and my 
•OuK 

'•There ate instances in the Hindu 
Scriptures of low caste people becoming 
Brahmans by the force of their ascetic 
practices, but whether a Musalman could 
also become a Brahman bas never been 
discussed. I know that I had to suffer 
lonu delay before 1 could be united with 
Kfmm Lai, because 1 must become a 


Brahman before that. And thirty years 
passed by in this manner, 

"I became a Brahmin in my mind and 
habits of life. That stream of Brahmin 
blood, which I had inherited from some 
Brahmin grandmother, again became 
pure in toy veins and throbbed in all 
toy limbs, And when this was accomplish- 
ed, I would mentally place myself, with 
no touch of hesitation left, at the feet of 
that first Brahmin of my first youth,— 
ttfat one Brahmin of all my world. And r 
I would feel round my head a halo of 
glory. 

I had often heard stories of Keshav Lai’s 
bravery during the fighting of the Mutiny, 
but these would leave hardly any impres- 
sion on my heart. The one picture that 
remained bright in my mind was that 
ferry boat, carrying Keshav Lai, floating 
down the calm, moonlit waters of the 
Jumna. Day and night I saw him sailing 
towards a great pathless mysetry, with 
no companion, no servant— the Brahmin 
who needed nobody, who was complete 
master of himself. 

"At last I got news of Keshva Lai,— that 
he had fled across the border of Nepal to 
avoid punishment. 1 went to Nepal. 
After a long sojourn there, I learnt that 
he had left Nepal years ago, and no one 
knew where he had gone. Since that 
time, I have been travelling from hill 
to hill. This country is not the 
country of the Hindus. These Bhutias and 
Lepchas are a heathen people. They have 
no P r 2P er regulations about their 
food. They have their own gods and 
modes of worship. And I was nervously 
careful to keep my purity of religious life 
avoiding all contamination. I knew that 
my boat had nearly reached its haven and 
that the last goal of my mortal life was 
not very far on. 

"And then,— how must I end? All end- 
ing is short. It takes only one sudden 
breath to make the lamp go out. Why 
then should I draw this out into a long 

This very morning after thirty- 

eight years of separation i have met 
KeahavLal,— ” 

When she stopped at this point I 
became too eager to contain myself; and I 

"How did you find him ?” 

The daughter of the Nawab replied : 

I saw old Keshav LaLpioking out the 
WW froto the ears of wheat in a court* 



yard of a Bhutia village, with his Bhutia 
wife athis side, andhis Bhutia grand-sonB 
and grand-daughters around him.” . 

Here ended the story. . ■ 

■\ I thought I should say something, -^ust 
a few word?,— to console her. I -said 
; “The man who had to spend /thirty- . 
eight teats at a stretch with those aliens, 
hiding himself in fear of bis life, -‘■how. was 
it possible for him to keep his purity of 
religion?” .. . ’• 

* The daughter of the Nawab replied 

■“Do not I understand all that ? But 
what delusion was it, which I had been 
carrying all these years, — the spell of this 
Brahman who stole my heart when l was 
young ? Could I even suspect that it was 
merely a matter of habit with him ? I 
thought that it was Truth, Eternal Truth. 
Otherwise, how could 1 have taken, as an 
act of consecration from my guru, that 
blow upon my head,-— that intolerable 
insult, which this Brahmin dealt me in 
return lor the offering of my body and 
mind and youth, trembling as I was with 
the fervour of devotion when I was only 
sixteen and had come for the first time in 
my life from the shelter of ray father’s 
house ? Ah, Brahmin ! You yourself have 
accepted another habit in place of your 
former habit. But how am I to get 
another life and youth in exchange for the 
life and youth I have lost ?” 

As she uttered this lament the woman 
stood up and said,— 1 “Namaskar, Babu- 
ji,"— And then, in a moment, she corrected 
herself and said,— 'Salaam, Sahib.”* 

With this Muhammadan greeting she 
took her last farewell from the wreck of 
Brahmin ideals which were lying in the 

* Namaskar would be the greeting of a Hindu, 
Salaam the greeting of a Musalmaa. 


all the incident*' 

before my mirw,— thsf jgj » a wSSfc V * 
Nawab’s daughter, sttfiflh jKjpJMFilgwS 
window, on her Perchtn ; 

the Brahmin as he performed 
ablution at the Jumna: that 
in the dress of. an ascetic at ‘ 

ritual of the lighted l#tapa 
pilgrim shrine: that .bent figure hoWW*. 
down with the burden of a broken bpwi6/’i; 
on the Calcutta Road, Datjeefing. 1 frit 
in my mind the etir of the sad masks 
born ot the compact of two different 
strains of blood in . the body of one Woman, ■ 
blended in a language beautHul in its 
perfect dignity of soundL^ ^ 

Then I opeaed my eyes.. The mist . mwA?- 
cleared away and tbeMtafide was gMKeit* 
ing with the morning hgbt. The Rngqjft 

mem-sahibs were out in their nckfoaws, . 
and the English Sahibs were on home* 
back. .Every now ahdT then a- ’Bengali 
clerk, with his head muffled up in his 
scarf, cast a glance of curiosity, at' me 
through its folds. . •vfv- , '& : v& 5 

I got up from my seat^ ’T«/tbef fcart. 
naked sunughi it was difficult ..to 
the woman’s cloudy misty story 
true. And it is my firm conviction, that 
it must have been my own imagination 
which mingled its cigarette fome* .with- 
the mist at the hiEs, and that the Brahmin 
warrior, the daughter of the Nawab raid/; 
the fort by the Junaia are all vapanr. 

Translated with the ieip^ 
of the Authority 

V'V. C. F. AmaBwi.''''^^ 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 1 

^ DlU SODHINDKA Boss, M.A., PH. D. 

g/V CAN’T oossiblv think . of - getting thirty. “My husband, snyhonie will take > 
marrfed^Marriige witting* q^r all 
* as an artist,” said a quiet-voiced, ran 
detemined-manneied ^ hoard, foe added, Marriage wiU spell foe 


; Thepieturee ta ahritrate lke tttW* Saw 
\Wp|Bi«iy two of 


|Sl*OandMi»Maijorie Pet «•> at the State University 
f-.i nCInWS-'' v ; 'i ■. ...> ■ / • 
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aria of my chosen vocation. Such a sacri- 
fice is too great, too unreasonable, and 
fijEmther too hedious an outrage to ask 
of a r seosible person.” The ultra feminist 
j« America, as elsewhere, fights shy of the 
potation of a housekeeper, wife, and 
mother. She does not believe that 
marriage is a ‘'biological imperative,” as 
Imtiar ward, the author of Dynamic Socio- 
logy, puts it. She avoids marriage because 
•be feats it may interfere with her personal 
tastes, ambitions, and careers. Matrimony 
pU ^rs , therefore, tittle part in her scheme 

Ah unmarried woman at the age of 
twenty-eight is considered an "old maid.” 
This title is not liked by its owner. The 
piore courteous way of speaking of a 
"single” woman is to refer to her as a 
bachelor maid. When a woman foils to 
secure a husband at the proper age she of- 
ten becomes an object of great solicitude on 




ofl as we are now. Possibly we would 
be better off. Who was the greater soldier, 
Napoleon or Joan of Arc? Why read 
Robert Browning when Elisabeth Brown- 
ing is available ? What happens when you 
compare the divine Sarah Bernhardt to 
Richard Mansfield? Isn’t Ruth Law, who 
fiew in an airship from Chicago, to New 
York, as daring as the Wright brothers 
who invented the Wright aeroplanes? 
WJio writes in America better verse than 
Mary Aldis? Who does not know that. 
Hatty Green was as great a. financier 
as Jay Gould ? What soap box agitator 
can compare with Mother Jones ? Do you 
need to be told that the best congressman 
in the United States is the congress- 
woman Miss Jeanette Rankin ?” 

Whatever may be our pre-conceivcd 
ideas, it must be admitted that woman is 
a "man for a’ that”, that she has a right 
to a participation in the totality of life, 


perhaps give her tips on the art of getting 
mAfriad: "Don’t be so stiff and puritanical, 
Florence I” "Can’t you flirt a little ?” “For 
mercy’s sake, liven up !” 

Most of the young women, however, 
have bridal instincts, they have a hope of 
marriage. They are not naturally man- 
hatera and mamage-despisers ; they may 
even admit "men are nice, some arc nicer 
than others.” But many of them remain 
minsters because they arc seldom emo- 
tfosai and more rarely sentimental ; they 
prize their economic independence far more 
than marital bliss. Here every sort of femi- 
nine energy is set free. Schools and colleges, 
offices and factories are foil of women. 
Their advanced guard has invaded every 
trade and profession, outside oi soldiery. 
According to the United States census 
reports, the members of the gentler sex 
have been found engaged in such occupa- 
tions as those of blacksmiths, carpenters, 
tinsmiths, brick and stone masons, machi- 
nists, stevedores, sailors, and dock hands. 
No other country in the world* offers so 
many opportunities to women to earn 
their living with dignity and self-respect. 

The woman of "advanced thought” 
scorns the "parasite woman,” she scoffs 
at the idea that women are tike children 
who have to be supported by men all 
their lives. “If every man in the world 
we*e to-disappear to-morrow, we would 
not miss them,” declares the new woman. 
"Weeouldfet along and he just as well 


And it she does not have a career of 
wifehood and motherhood, it is not in 
every instance her own fault. Perhaps the 
opportunity never came to her at all : 
perhaps no man ever asked her hand. 

Statistics show that there are in the 
United States about seventeen million 
unmarried persons of marriageable age. 
Nine million of these are women above the 
age of fifteen ; 8,102,000 arc women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty-four ; 
500,000 are between the ages of forty-five 
and fifty-four. And it is significant to note 
that thirty-nine men out of evety hundred 
arc without wives. Now the question is, 
why are there so many bachelors ? Some 
say it is because women are afflicted with 
too much noisy cleverness or excessive 
refinement; others declare it is because 
women are unmarriageably addicted to 
independence. Personally Ido not attach 
much importance to these charges. I 
think so many men remain in the Btate of 
single blessedness because they feel they 
are not economically able to tackle matri- 
mony. They fear that poverty will come 
in at the door and love will fly out of the 
window. In this land of top notch prices, 
the husband must earn at least seventy-five 
rupees a week to support Iris family with 
any show of decency. But there are 
thousands of men Who ate not making 
that much. Hence We see every day how 
fiaanae is dealing knock-out blows to 
tMiiiiQL Iwnar the jMkr is bralftdxilff lift 
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sign on love, how money is triumphing 
over tnan*8 heart, and how woman is 
forced to remain but neutrally feminine. 

On the continent of Europe marriage 
partakes of the nature of commerce. 
There a man looks on a rich marriage 
as a pretty source of income. And es- 
pecially in ‘France and Germany, the 
search lor a bride not infrequently reduces 
itself to a vulgar hunt for a large dowry. 
The American man, be it said to bis 
eternal credit, does not marry for 
economic* advantages. He is averse to 
selling himself to a girl for a dower. The 
only capital she brings him consists to her 
beauty, youth, and accomplishments. 

A man wishing to marry mu«t 
get a license from the clerk of the dis- 
trict court. After the permit has 
been secured, the young couple can 
have the marriage solemnised either 
by a civil officer or a clergyman. 

There is no iron-clad liturgy for 
marriage service. It is so simple that 
it can be performed in less than five 
minutes at a pinch. The service con- 
sists mainly in repeating a few for- 
mulae. The man says : 

“I ... take thee ... to my 
wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, to love and 
to cherish, till death us do part, 
according to God’s holy ordinance ; and 
thereto I plight thee my troth.” 

Then the woman on her part responds : 

M I . . . take thee ... to my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold from this 
day forward, for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in death, 
to love, cherish, and to obey, till death us 
do part, according to God's holy ordinance; 
ana thereto I give thee my troth.” 

Finally the man puts a ring upon the 
fourth finger of the woman’s left hand and 
vows “with this ring 1 thee wed, and with 
all my worldly goods 1 thee wed.” 

Note the word “obey” in the bride’s 
pledge to the groom.That harmless-looking 
word has occasioned no end of trouble in 
recent years. A New York journal 
commenting on the maid’s promise to obey 
remarks: 

“To require the woman to put herself under the 
will of the man, to obey bits, to cruel, wicked 


anachronism ; and no clergyman w justified in 
compelling a woman to make such a promise, and 
hardly so even if she desires to make it For her to 
make it is to dishonor her sex, if the intends to keep 
it ; and if not, it is a falsehood, which on such a 
solemn occasion and on so seriotto a subject approaches 
penury.” 

Most of the clergymen, with *thje excep- 
tion of Episcopal rectors are in mvor of 
suppressing the vow of submission. The 
hard-shell Episcopalians hold that the 
promise should be required because the 
“inspired” Bible said so. The btide herself 
gibes about the promise and tells that the 
groom knows she does not mean to keep 
the vow. 

After the marriage ceremony is over the 


new pair starts out on their honeymoon. 
If it is in a small country town, tbemarried 
couple are paraded through the streets in 
an automobile. The car is decorated with 
buntings and signs which read : “They 
hayE just been married.” Crowds follow 
the procession shouting and whooping. 
Some of them carry brass horns, others 
toy drums. The harassed couple are kept 
busy dodging showers of rice and hails of 
old shoes* some of which are thrown with 
unerring aim. More shouting, more drum 
beating, hnd more rice throwing, until the 
poor honeymooners reach the tram and 
scramble aboard. At last the engine 
whistfcs, and the train begins to move 
slowly on. The groom with a* sigh of re- 
lief sits face to face with his wife. He takes 
her hand and kisses it with eager quiver- 
ing lips. She blushes red as an apple. In 
the meantime passengers, too, have their 
fim. They read with amusement stjch 
placards as the following which have been 
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cunningly pasted on the backs of the bnde 
and groom 

JUST MARRIED 

TREAT THEM KINDLY 

Natke the silly look on die Groom. He is 
EASY? Make him give yon cigars. 

Their trunks and travelling boxes have 
also been placarded with monster bills • 

MARRIED! 

Clara and John 
are on their honeymoon. 

Please give them a chance to 

MAKE LOVE 

Any tender attention shown 
them will be greatly appreciated 
by Their Friends. 



Good 1< oking suls umke euellent ih.utflers 

The halcyon-days ol the bridal tour 
cdftne to an end with amazing swiftness. 


And even when the young hearts are 
asking 

“Honeymoon, honeymoon, 

Tell me why you fade so soon" 
they begin to make plans tor the future. 
On their leturn from the wedding trip, 
they leave their parents 1 roof, and put up 
a separate establishment for themselves. 
American women are not keen for house 
work, which is to them a sort of necessary 
evil. Many know nothing about the tradi- 
tional female household duties until they 
are married, and some of them not even 
then. Of course in this country, where the 
entire mechanism of civilization can be run 
by pressing buttons, household functions 
are never arduous. House-keeping has 
become so handy and so scientific, especial- 
ly in the homes of the well-to-do, that it 
requires very little manual labor Sew- 
ing, washing, ironing, milking, churning, 
houst -cleaning, dish- washing, and even 
cooking are done by mechanical labor-sav- 
ing appliances. Consider, for instance, 
the matter of cooking, which has been 
made simplicity itself by the invention of 
the electric stove. It has an alarm-clcck 
attachment that will turn on the electric 
current in the housewife’s absence, thereby 
relieving her of the necessity of being 
present when the cooking is begun, and 
thermometers to regulate the temperature 
according to the nature of the food. A 
woman can cook her dinner without being 
m the kitchen at all. She can put her 
meat, vegetables, and pastry in the ovens, 
set the alarm clock and thermometers, and 
then go away on business or pleasure, 
knowing that the food will begin to cook 
at the proper time and w ill be ready to 
serve on her return. In the same way, she 
can cook her breakfasts, and thus gain 
from half an hour to an hour for sleep in 
the morning. 

Some one has said that it is easy to dis- 
tinguish an American husband from an 
English nr French. “The English husband 
goes in front of his wife, the American wife 
goes in front of her husband, and the 
French husband and wife go side by side." 
it means, if anything at all, that an 
Englishman treats bis wife as his inferior, 
the French as his equal, and the 'American 
at a distance. In tne United States, where 
there is such a strong undercurrent of 
individualism, husband and wife in many 
things lead separate lives : the woman 
pursues her social pleasures and the man 
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his business. They do not seem to have 
enough of an affinity of ideals. There is 
not enough of co-operation, mutual con- 
fidence, between the two. Though living 
side by side, they are ignorant of each 
other. Watching and suspecting, they 
seldom understand each other to the 
uttermost depths of their souls. To 1 e sure 
he pays a stated monthly salary ; but it is 
he who has the hold of the family purse- 
string. Not that the American husband is 
lacking in chivalry. He has every appear- 
ance of being chivalrous. With quixotic 
gallantry he will place a woman on a lofty 
pedestal"; but it is so high and so lonely 
that I wonder sometimes it she does not 
feel cold and dizzy. It makes me often ask 
myself, Can there lie real happiness in a 
family where two lives do not flow 
together ? Can there be enduring love in 
the foggy, murky atmosphere of aloof- 
ness ? 

“My marriage is such a <1 isapp oint- 
ment. ’“‘It isthe biggest mistake of my life.” 
“Marriage is like a mouse trap, once in 
there is no waj out with a whole hide.” 
“That’s the one time in my life when I got 
rojied in.” “Married life is all hooks and no 
bait.” How often these and similar senti- 


ments are heard ! But why is marriage a 
source of dissatisfaction to many ? I do 
not know ; I cannot tell. Is there no love 
in married life ? Yes, there is. From the 
innumerable accounts of love murders and 
suicides which are published in the news- 
papers, one can see that America is almost 
under the spell of love madness, that near- 
ly every American is suffering from love 
malady. According to last year’s reports 
of self-murders, over eight hundred people 
died of ‘disappointed love,’ and about 
eleven hundred of ‘domestic infelicity.’ It 
may be a heavy toll that Dan Cupid is 
demanding of 'the human heart, but it 
proves that love has not yet perished ! 

Not long ago a New York philanthro- 
pist invented a machine to deal wisely 
with the vexing problem of “when we are 
in love.” This machine is called an *ern- 
meter,’ which derives its name from 
“Eros,” love, and “meter,” measure. It is 
literally a love tester. It is made in the 
form of a bracelet, smooth and hollow, 
like a tube Iient into a ring/, it may lie 
adjusted to fit tightly over the wrist of 
any man or woman. Inside the hollow 
tube is a tiny slip of paper, and an electric 
needle which responds to every pulse beat. 
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Now it is generally known that a compli- 
ment, a caress, or even the mere presence 
of a beloved pet son ‘•etuis the pulse le iping 
upward Therefor*,!* a girl is doubtful 
whether a certain young man rc.illy affects 
her emotionally, nil she has to do is to 
put on the bracelet and go oul to lunch or 
the theatre with him. On her return she 
pulls off the bracelet, extracts from its 
hollow depths the small slip of paper, 
scored with the minute record of the 
needle, aqd places it under a microscope. 
Then she can literally measure the height 
and depth of her ’affection. Apparently 
tliift is a wonderful machine ; hut since the 
test it makes is purely a physical one, and 


twenty years: Does a woman as a role 
marry a man simply because of his 
strength of intellect and character, hts 
mental poise and heroic temperament ? 
Does she always marry him more for love 
than for a living ? Does she regard love 
entirely in an unselfish way ? He replied 
“no” to my interrogation. According to 
this minister of the Gospel, * the average 
girl judges a man by externals, by smart 
appearances, by the size of his purse, by 
the cut of his coat, and by his ability to 
dance the latest fancy dances. She 
measures the affection of her lover by gold, 
diamonds, rubies, yachts, twelve-cylinder 
automobiles, mansions, railroad stocks, 
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and gilt-edged municipal bonds at six 
per cent, interest. In other words, she 
regards marriage as a domestic conveni- 
ence, a personal indulgence, and not a 
spiritual union. 

Perhaps this minister was built too 
much on the model of the prophet 
Jeremiah, and therefore his information 
was not altogether reliable. A better light 
was thrown on this tangled problem by 
the Ladies' Home Journaly one of the livest 
woman’s magazines in America. This 
periodical put to a hundred representative 
bachelors these two direct questions : 
“What kind of a girl should you like to 
marry ?” and, “What qualities do you 
think best fit a young woman for a wife ?" 
From the hundred answers it was found 
that the eight qualities most frequently 
mentioned by men were the following 
First : A domestic tendency ... 74 times 


Second : Love ... 45 

Third : A good disposition ... 36 

Fourth : Sympathy ... 27 

Fifth : Religion ... 27 

Sixth: Common-sense *...24 
Seventh: Intelligence ... 24 

Eighth : Taste in dress ... 23 


This statistical summary, to my thiak- 
ing, is significant as it indicates on the 
part of men desire for those very qualities 
which are most needed in a wife. 


love happens to be a psychic matter, a 
concern of the soul, the ‘erometer’ will be of 
little help at present. 

Byron sang : 


“Man's* In vc is of uiaiPs hie a 
*Tm woman s whole eustencc 


tiling apart,— 


I wonder if that is true of the American 
woman 1 asked a clergyman who had 
officiated at niarnagesfor upwards of 


American girls enjoy great liberty in 
choosing their life partners. Seldom, if 
ever, one hears of parents standing in the 
way of their children's happiness. All this 
is very commendable indeed. I like the 
personal freedom of action and judgment 
which the American women enjoy to such 
a large extent. But even in these days of 
free-for-all courtship, few young people 
understand the full meaning of love before 
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they arc married After the nuptial knot 
is tied, she will lay down tor him two 
commandments : Thou shalt love me 
first. Thou shalt succeed in order that I 
may love thee later. And the husband, as 
“lover, lunatic and poet,” proceeds in all 
haste to meet the wifely demands. 

In India, especially in the good old 
days, people married, and “lived happily 
ever after” : but in Ameiica, people get 
married and then a large number ot them 
gfet divorced. The United States leads the 
world in divorce. Indeed, the number of 
divorces granted in America has grown 
much faster th in the population, much 
faster than the number of marriages. 
Records show that one out of every ei^ht 
marriages results in failure. A short time 
ago the ratio was one divorce to twelve 
marriages, it is now one to eight. Should 
the present 'state of things continue, the 
descending scale may be one to two, or 
even worse. The divorce courts, known 
as “divorce mills,” work with the speed ot 
a steam buss-saw as they cut through 
matrimonial knots. And it is the women 
who. bring the grist to the mill, over 
sixty percent of all divorces in America 
being granted on their initiative. As a 
cool business proposition, the woman 
tdls the story to a divorce lawyer, and 
sues her husband for neglect or“incom- 
patability of temper.” The lawyer fills the 


paper, the judge call the case, and burr-r-r 
> ou are divorced. 

Men do not care for refinements and 
luxuries nearly as much as do women. It 
is not an uncommon occurence to find the 
standing of a man in “society” determined 
by the “style” his wife follows. This 
leads to reckless expenditure at 'times. 
Regardless ol her husband’s incoine, she 
nurses the ambition to dress as well, if 
not better than, her neighbour. I am no 
judge ot such an abstruse problem as 
woman’s clothes ; but it seems to me that 
she is over-dressed, and that she dresses 
more to be attractive than to be comfort- 
able. 

The ^women in China have often been 
justly criticised for squeezing their feet. If 
they come to America, they will find women 
who are not above lacing their waists 
The dresses of American women are so 
tight-fitting .is to bring their figures into 
unusual prominence. In going to dances 
and parties, many women uncover their 
shoulders dangerously low. From an 
Eastern point of view, such a mode of 
dressing is neither modest nor decent. 
Mrs. M. S. G. Nicholas in her book, The 
Clothes Question Considered Jn its Relation 
to Beaut } , Comfort and Health , has soma 
pertinent observations to make on the 
clothing of Western women. Says Mrs. 
Nicholas : 
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"A gu'fiL ikul inoie clothing is worn In women in 
Home of fashion's phases than is needed lot wannth, 
and mostly in the form of heavy skuts dragging 
down upon the hips The heavy trailing skirts aKu 
ate burdens upon the spine Such evils of women's 
clothes, especially^ to view of maternity , can hnidly 
Ik? over-estimated ' The pains and perils that attend 
cue heightened d not caused, bv improper clothing 
The naves of the spine and the maternal system of 
m rves become diseased togethei . * 

Ag'tin she writes : 

“Wheu I first went to an evening party in a 
fashionable town, 1 was shocked at seeing ladies 
with low drtsses and I cannot even now like to see 
a man, justly called a rake, looking at the half 
exposed bosom of a lady. There is no doubt that 
too niuth clothing is an evil, as well as too little 
but clothing that swelters or leaxes us with a cold 
are both lesser evils than the exposure o f esotenc 
charms to stir the already heated blood of the roue 
What we hate to do, as tai as fashion and the 
public opinion it lorma will allow, is to suit our 
clothing to our climate, and to be truly modest and 
healthful m our attire ” 

It is a historical fact that as soon as a 
nation becomes the centie of worltf powers, 
then its dress becomes popular with all 
other countries. When Rome became the 
mistress of the world, the lathes on the 
hanks of the Seine, Rhine, and Mile adopted 
the dicsstsof ihur sistus on the Tiber. 
When under.Charles V and Philip 11 Spain 
attained to the zenith of ner glory, 
Spanish costumes weic introduced into 
all the courts of Europe. Again, when 
France under Louis XIV, the grand 


inoiiarque, had become the leading power 
of the continent, French fashions came into 
vogue France to-day is not, however, 
the most important factor in world 
polities, and yet it is curious that the 
women of the Western world, especially 
the thoughtless, easy-going portion ot 
America, have yielded themselves to the 
sceptre of French fashions. The teaching 
of Emerson, “Build your own world,” is 
apparently in the discard. No matter 
how clever, how chic American designers 
may be, French modistes arc given the 
preference. American ladies watch for 
sartorial signs that shine from the fashion 
skies of France with astonishing care. 
The attempt to grow up in imitation of 
the imported French fashion plates renders 
American women a short of imitation 
composite. They are squeezed, elongated, 
pulled, and pinched in order to fit in the 
French garments. “The result is,” de- 
clares a keen observer, “there is no female 
individualism in dress, only a number of 
sticks dressed up according to fashion, 
each as much like the other as possible.” 

Fashion is always a quick-stepper. 
And the American high society woman is a 
zealous worshipper at the shrine of the 
Will-of-the-wisp fashion. One day the 
cablegram brings the news from the great 
clothes palaces of I’&ris that the barrel 
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skirt will be supreme, another that the 
directoire will be the rage, and on the 
third day, the sweeping draperies, No- 
body knows what is to happen next. Says 
the American poet-naturalist Thorea’u, 
“The head monkey at Paris puts on a 
traveler’s cap, and all the monkeys in 
America do* the same.” This winter, I 
see by the papers, that the devotees of 
Thespis in the United States, are in favor 
of abolishing the eye-brows. They shave 
’ them so thoroughly as to make the brows 
bare and'shiny a as china jug. 



A kitchen fitted with both electric and gns 
cooking »to\e 


It is difficult fora “mere” man to talk 
about women, especially American women 
who are so complex, and so subtle. 1 he 
difficulty is further intensified because 
there is no one fixed type of American 
women. to hat may be true of the 
“submerged tenth,” may not be true of 
the “upper hundred.” Hence with all 
honest intention to do justice to American 
women, the foreign mind is apt to make 
mistaken* 

In this country they prefer small fami- 


lies : for instance, a family of four is con- 
sidered large. There are married women 
who shrink from maternity, not because of 
ill-health, but because of the love of ease. 
There is an increasing number of girls who 
do not look forward to motherhood as 
the crowning glory of womanhood. Rev. 
William Sunday, the highest paid American 
evangelist, is of the opinion that the art 
of motherhood is on the wane ; “society 
has just about put maternitv out of fashi- 
on.” Recently there has been a propagan- ' 
da to limit births by the spread of scienti- 
fic knowledge. The* object of the movement 
is to improve “the quality oi human 
births.” That children should not be 
born to parents unable to take care of 
them admits of no two opinions. Obvious- 
ly, family limitations among such people 
will reduce destitution and poverty : but 
are not births in some cases restricted 
too much already ? Are not the wealthy 
classes, for example, commiting race-sui- 
cide by to » much birth-control ? And is 
not that disturbing the social balance ? 
To one looking at thc^ situation from a 
detached point of view, it seems that w hat 
is really needed is birth-release for the well- 
to-do and birth control for the poor. Of the 
graduates of women’s colleges only about 
half of them marry, and the proportion of 
those who become mothers is considerably 
smaller than one per cent. Does not this 
present a vast social problem ? 

Last December the American suffragists 
put on a great “stunt”. As the President 
of the United States began reading his 
message to Congress in joint session a 
huge yellow banner, bearing in big letters 
these words, “Mr. President, What to ill 
You Do for Woman Suffrage ?” was un- 
furled over the gallery by suffragist inva- 
ders. A page quickly went up the gallery, 
and pulled the banner down. But the 
question of equal suffrage could not be 
downed so easily. American women 
could neither be repressed nor suppressed ; 
they arc continually reaching out to a 
broader life. Already in eleven States 
women possess suffrage upon equal terms 
with men at all elections, and the cam- 

S aign for the further extension of the 
allot is going on ceaselessly. Men 6f 
penetrating vision can see that the 
“votes-for-women” movement is a part of 
the evolutionary conception of govern- 
ment, is an important aspect of the large 
world-wide democracy. The dark-age 
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barriers that keep women out of their full- 
est and freest development must be ruth- 
lessly shattered. A movement for eman- 
cipation could not be stayed by prejudice 
and lidicule. With eight million women 
of the United States earning their living 
outside of home, the right to vote in order 


regulated than when either manages it 
alone. In that great family called the 
State, when men and women work 
together for the best interests of the whole 
it is hard to see how society can suffer. 
All the women may not know as much 
as all the men on somethings, nor all the 


to protect themselves and their interests 
could not be laughed away. 

A little while ago 1 was talking with a 
friend of mine \\ no is a leader in the equal 
suffrage movement. In explaining her 
reasons as to why women snould need a 
voice in government she said, “To-day 
when the water supply, the milk, the food, 
the public health, the morals, and the edu- 
cation of the entire community are under 
government control, when the conditions 
under which the sons and daughters of the 
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men so much as all the women on some 
other things, but certainly all the men 
aqd all the women together know more 
tlm’n either docs separately.” 

Whoever cares to step inside an American 
church will find that most of the pews are 
filled by women. But the church, like 
Shakespeare’s adversity, has its many uses. 
Maupassant in one of his realistic novels 
compares it to an umbrella : 

“If it is fine, it is a walking stick; if tunny, a 
parasol ; tf it rains, a shelter ; if one does not go out, 
why one leaves it in the hall. 
And there ate hundreds like 
that, who care for God 
about as much at a cherry- 
stone.” 

In America the church 
is scarcely a shrine to 
the waiting Presence 
oi God. They seem to 
be busy substituting 
clubs, gymnasiums, 
shower baths, and 
cooking schools for 
prayers, conversions, 
and revivals. Churches 
have become institu- 


Staiting out iot n boat race, 
family are to be employed are controlled b> 
the same power, it is imperative that the 
home woman, the mother, should have 
the most telling weapon that is possible 
to provide, namely, tne ballot.” 

One of the classic arguments of the 
antis against equal suffrage is that it 
would unsex women, that it would destroy 
home life. < n this point my friend said, 
“Political equality does not i mean a 
tendency on the part of women away 
from home, it is on the contrary direction 
Women believe that all the interests of 
home will be better safeguarded when 
they have some representation than they 
tiottld possibly be without. Jn fact, it is 
because men and women are so similar 
t so unlike, neither naturally any 
tter nor any worse than the other, that 
when working together in equality and 
fellowship, the home is always better 


tional, almost industri- 
alised. One minister 
is to preach, another to visit, and the 
third to direct the social activities. 
Motion pictures are becoming a familiar 
adjunct of church-work, even taking their 
place in regular Sunday service in a mild- 
mannered way. Good many clergymen 
encourage young men and young women 
to attend church for social amenities. 
“There is no reason why young people”, 
declared a minister from a Chicago pulpit, 
“should not cultivate each other’s 
acquaintance from behind the hymn book. 
We are glad to have them come to church 
on any pretext. Flirting is as good an ex- 
cuse as any,” 

When talking with college and univer- 
sity students on deeper problems of life, 
how often do the questions take this line : 
“Is religion an empty shell ?” Or this : 
“Shall we accept authority for truth, or 
truth for authority ?” Or : “Is there any 
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copyrighted means of salvation ?” Then 
think of the bitter disappointment which 
prompts this: “Was Christ the only 
Christian in the world during the last two 
thousand years ?” These Questions reveal 
the spiritual restlessness of the thoughtful 
people, whom narrow orthodoxy would 
brand as* “unchurched aud unsaved 
multitudes.” They ate hungry to know 
what true religion means. Who will explain 
it to them ? Serious religious and philoso- 
phical problems are seldom propounded 
from the pulpit. I have known ministers 
who make a speciality of preaching sermons 
on such subjects as these : “Is Cupid 
deceptive ; “Is love blind* ?” ; “Choice 
of a husband” ; “Recipe of beauty” ; “The 
lewd and the nude” , “A loveable widow.” 

There are churches which retain 
press agents to promote newspaper 
publicity. Paid church advertisement in 
Saturday evening papers are common, 
with frequently a whole page of “display 
ad” in huge type that screams. Here is 
a church advertisement : 

CHORUS CHOIR 
OF ONE HUNDRED VOICES 


Sermon Lasts Only Ten Minutes 

P ETER n FECIAL 

ENTM COSTAL \OPRANO 
REACHER kJOLO 

Prof. Major at the Organ. 

The advertisement* crusade does for a 
while draw a large crowd ; but the majo- 
rity of them are women. They come to 
church, so I have been informed, to dis- 
play their best clothes, and to study the 
intricacies of plumes, ribbons, and buckles 
of other women. “We Americans are not 
religious”, explained to me a professor of 


sociology. “Sixty per cent of owpopola* 
tioa are not «®swted with any dumb 
organization whatever. And a* for am 
women— they are not tiertainhr 

S ous. They go to dmrch not priamtH? 

r religion, but for eodai reasons. Women 
want an outlet for their many-rided energy* 
In church they can be interested in Ml 
the way from polities to literature, mat 
art to dance. Religion, 'yon see* is not 
the only show to attract women to the 
church.” 

The American woman, like all otMr 
human beings, has her weaknesses. (Ufa 
has also many attractive qualities, fn 
the making of the new civilisation of the 
New World she is a mighty force. Her 
influence in public and civic affairs is ink 
vigorating, Her part in charitable and 
beneficent works is one of acknowledged 
leadership. She is superbly independent J 
she travels from continent to cootbant " 
alone, unescorted. She is a lover of 
athletics; she shoots, she skates, she 
motors she yachts, she plays golf and 
tennis. If Paris sets the inodes in hats 
and frocks, America sett the fashions for 
the Western world in girls. The typical 
American girl is slenaer, willowy, nfal 
blond with dark blue eyes and fluffy brown 
hair. She is indeed as beautiful as a pfa» 
ture. It may be frankly admitted that 
though a lone bachelor can never expect 
fully to comprehend an American maiden, 

I have often been fortunate enough to get 
inside glimpses of her heart as represented) 
in kind words and deeds. She has sym» 
pathy enough to cover the whole world. 
Full of “dash” and “go,” she is brave and 
gentle, and self-reliant ; she is affectionate 
and undaunted ; she is capable and intern* 
gent. 1 hough possessed of restless, 
nervous energy, she is affable, lively, and 
charming. 
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Are the people of India getting richer 
or poorer ? 

It it highly gratifying to me to find s uch a tineere 
aad experience we&wttber of India as Hr. Ifanisf* 

fas sgfWfcg «tfa fat l h«t 


“The Legal Exploitation of (he Indian People” > 
modern Renew, January, 1817) about the “terrible 
burdens” the British Judicial System has imposed * 
upon India With regard to that much-debated and* ‘ 
much-taroWad subject, the Poverty of India, tow* , 
ever, he says, I “entirely Igoors^iu my ptfMfmf ^ 


» 
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remarks ‘•the very considerable amount of evidence 
theft is on tbs other side." * I would certainly have 
presented both sides of the question if it were my 
Sueeiat theme. I must say, however, that my con- 
tflttltan* have been given after duly weighing the 
{Evidence on both sides. The tacts which balk largely 
fin the writings of those who take a very favourable 
View of the material condition of India and which 
t find are must confidently and most prominently 
pointed out in one of the two works referred to by 
Mr. Pennington t are : 

(1) The large amount of gold absorbed by her 
during the last three quarters ol a century. Estimates 
of lies supposed Hoard of gold vary, but the highest 
1 have come upon does not exceed €300,000,000. A 
few millions one way or another would not make much 
difference and t shall assninc this estimate to be 
approximately correct. 

The last Census estimates the population of 
India at 315,000,000, including the Native States 
which presumably have had their shaie ol the 
“hoard." If it were distributed among them all the 
share for each family of between five and six merabci* 
would be about €0, not n large amount to hoard in 
seventy-five years and to full hack upon in evil tunes. 

As a matter of fact, however, at least half 
of the population arc destitute of gold in any shape, 
in fact of savings of any description. Of the other 
half all bat about six millions, Bay some 151,000,000, 
consisting of the more prosperous husbandmen, 
artisans, &c., may not * unreasonably be credited 
with a moiety of the “hoard" which would give 
them less than €1 per head, certainly not an ex- 
travagant amount to secure as provision foi a ramv 
day. The balance of the “hoard'* may be equally 
distributed among two very unequal classes in 
which the 6 millious or so of the comparatively well- 
to-do section (according to the Indian standard) may 
he divided, the one composed of feudatory chiefs, 
big landed proprietors, bunkers, merchandise princes, 
etc., and uutnlieriug some five hundred thousand, and 
the of her constituting our upper middle class the 
numerical strength of which might be roughly 
estimated at 6, 5(Mi, 000. The share of the former 
would be L 350 per head, or about £K00 per family ; 
the few among them who are superlatively iich, 
getting considerably more than this average, For 
good marty centuries the class to which they belong 
have entertained a well marked predilection for 
golden ornaments and various household m tides 
of gold, and I have hut little doubt tluv have 
absorbed some such amount. But such absorption 
no more proves the prosperity of the multitude 
of India, than the display of costly plate, china, 
works of old masters, curios, &c., in the mansions of 
the English nobility pi uves the wealth of the mass 
in England. And lue amount, after nil, is not very 
mu*h, being only u quarter of what England is now 
•pending on the great world- war in a month. 

The five million^ and a half or so of the upper 
middle class would get about £14 per head, not a 
very large amount, considering that it has taken 
three generations to accumulate it and that it has 
long been customary with them to give gold 
ornaments to their daughters when they get married 

* "The Modern fteview” for May, 1917, p. 566, 

t “Truths about India" compiled by the East 
India Association. Unfortunnatly 1 have not been 
able to procure the number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review referred to by Mr. Pennington. 


which are prised by Indian ladies not only for the 
gratification of the feminine propensity for show 
(of which they hive their share) but also as provision 
in adverse circumstances, ornaments being pledged 
with money-lenders, just as watches, chains, clothes 
&j., are with pawnbrokers in the West. Thus the 
reputed “hoard" of India which is supposed to 
bespeak her prosperity, and to tap which all sorts 
of devices have lately been reBorteu to is whittled 
down to about £ 75,000,000 among" - some half a 
million people— a drop in the ocean of the population 
of India. People who infer her prosperity from the 
large quantity of gold absorbed by her in three 
generations forget the vastness of her area and the 
immensity of her population, and in the. case of 
those who possess large Indian experience, betray 
an almost unpardonable ignorance of the social 
usages of her people. 

(2) But if the rate of absorption Ims been increas- 
ing, ns sonic writers assert it has been, there the 
inference of the expansion of the small comparatively 
well-to-do section would be justifiable. But lias 
it been increasing ’ L-*t us sec wlmt the facts are 
The following tabic shows the value of the decennial 
average of the ml imports of gold on private as 
well as Government nccouut since 1855 ( “Statistical 
Abstract for British Indu" Vol 1, Commercial 
Statistics, 1915, p. lhi ) 

Decennial average Value in 

rupees. 

1855-56 to 1861 05 ... ... 5,10,94,633 

1865 GO to 1874-75 3,65,74,741 

1 875 70 to 1884 85 . . ... 2,00,39,437 

1885 86 to 1894 95 . ... 1,02,66,152 

1895 96 to 1904 05 ... ... 5,08,51,375 

These facts speak for themselves. The rate of 
absorption instead ot increasing has actually decreas- 
ed down to 1905. The full significance of this diminu- 
tion will be apparent when we consider— 

• First— Territorial expansion and increase of 
population The area ot India (including native 
states) in 1887 was 1,372,588 square miles, in 
1891, 1,500,160 squill e miles, and iu 1991, 1,7G6,G97 
Fquare miles. Hu* p ipuUtion in those years was 
respectively, 231,89 a ,900; 287,358,008; and 294, 
276,423. 

(“Statistics of British Indin," part V, 1909.)— 

Dividing the halt century between 1855 and 
1905 into two periods ol 25 vears each we find that 
while the area in the second period increased by 
about 28 per cent and the population by some 10 
per cent, the consumption ot gold diminished by 9Va 
per cent ! 

Secondly Gold is taken in payment of a portion 
of the exports of merchandise from India. Now 
exports have been increasing rapidly since 1855 as 
will be seen from the following figures (“Statistical 
Abstract for British India" Vol. 1, 1915, p. 119) 

Decennial period Value in rupees of the 

decennial average of 
merchandise (includ- 
ing re-exports). 

1855-56 to 1864 65 38,44,56,588 

1865-66 to 1874-75 54,89,10,195 

1875*76 to 1884-85 72,39,43,148 

1885-86 to 1894-95 . 99,38,18,528 

1894-95 to 1904-05 121,10,84,332 

Thus we find that the value of the exports of 
merchandise was most than trebled between 1855 
and 1905. The toto to golden articles has 
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suffered but little abatement within that period 
except among an extremely limited section of Neo- 
Indians. So, if the material condition of the people 
were really improving they would have had now 
thrice the quantity of gold they had in the fifties. 
But, on the contrary, as we have seen above they 
have actually had less ! 

Thirdly— The steady increase in the deficit of im- 
ports as will be seen from the following table 

Decennial Value of im- Value of ex- Deficit of 

average a ports of mer- ports of mer- imports in 
* chandise and chandise and rupees. 
Treasure iu Treasure in 

rupees. rupees. 

1855-50 V 

to } 37,43,20,803. 39,43,01,134 2,00,40,241 

1864- 65 ) 

1865- 60 ) 

to } 44,79,28,004 56,01,24,536 11,81,96,572 

1874- 75 I 

1875- 76 ) 

to \ 57,54.06,102 74,49,04,837 10,95,58,735 
.1884-85 j 
1885-86 ) 

to 83,26,70,098 102,60,37,026 19,39,07,528 

1894- 95 ) 

1895- 96 ) 

to 105,70,50,189 130,90,30,483 25,25,86,294 

1904-05 | 

Ranchi, 

23rd May 1971. P. N. Bose. 

Jaina Law. 

On principle I ignore anonymous criticism, but by 
reason of the high esteem in which I hold the Modern 
Review and the desire that my silence may not be 
mis-interpreted, 1 hasten to show the superficiality 
ofB. C.’s remarks on my Jaina, Luw in the Modern 
Review for March 1917. 

His review is rather mixed. I do not know to 
what exactly he took objection. His opinion consists 
of 9 paragraphs ; and I fail to see his line of attack. 

The first paragraph says what the book is like. 
The second gives the source or cause of its inspiration. 

The third is gratuitous. No sane son of India who 
is worth his salt can but be eagerly imbued with the 
desire to bring about an united and general 

a reps— material and spiritual- — of the Mother- 
! humbly affirm my adherence, in thought 
and action, to this first creed and duty of every 
Indian. But t cannot understand how the awaken- 
ing of "the various sects," or their co-operation in the 
National Cause along their own individual lines can 
be an obstacle to the progress o i the whole. It is 
no use ignoring facts. The Indian nation is a mass 
of many peoples. So long as we respect and revere 
the different creeds, we cannot obliterate communal 
■ differences, 1 personally think that there is even a 
higher creed than that of a Nation. It is the creed 
or all Humanity, yea, of all Living Beings, And if 
Jainism is rightly understood, it takes fa stand on 
this glorious and eternal idea. Therefore 1 cannot 
agree that the claim of the jaina* to be governed by 
their own Law it against National Unity. Why, 

> so far as lair, goes, the Jainas andHindus And 
Mahatgedaus alike, have long bidden gob$-bgrft to 
their Indigenous .ays hSfoyjs: and ton,.., 

most mattem—— Nominal, Proprietary,;. Coatfa^tttpl, 


Probative, and Procedural— -they arc governed % 
Anglo-lndiau Codes. i fcar the Science, of Law as 
such in India, by its 

absence, .There . ark'"' a /few Uw 5 rers of : acumen 
and «putc:but.ascichrife : aadcd ! ‘brdlt«t«d: ftgdy pt 
the system or systemasl TOdian ^^Law ia their ohriret^ 
and rationality is yet a ithhfg 0 -.fthe future- Of 
various systems only matters-' ■ "Pamiljr atid ife 
heritance survive from the extensive scope of Anglo* 
Indian statute Law. The differences of priocin&a 
cannot be called "minor." If"B; C. " had. gmo 
due though t to pages 26 to 29 of the Jaina Law, 
would have been struck by the radical character 
and immensity of these differenees. 

In the fourth paragraph *‘IL C." has committed: 
the familiar and easy logical fallacy of equsvocgtipm 
He says "The ambition of thi Jains therefore .to; 
establish themselves as a separate entity, having 
nothing to do with the Hindus historically or 
otherwise, is to my mind not a worthy ambitfcttv’* 
All will agree if by a separate entity * 4 we mean a 
political or social separate entity." None will agree? 
if a “separate entity" may include one part of a great 
whole, which part in some particulars may be handled 
separately. The ancient Law of the Jalifas his 
nothing to suggest or countenance apolitkftlpr 
social separation. For this reason. "B.C.” 
abolish the law of "gavelkind" or "CopyhoW^'to^M 1 
in English Law ; as also the customary law; M 
Merchants and others in the whole world. jgVen 

Maufc in his sources of law includes qgffer Revela- 
tion, or sacred books, included in the class Smrfti^ 
and WTO coudufct or Custom (Manu ,.2;i££ 

page 53 of Gharpure’s Hindu Law Texts.) Nowihfr 
Revelation, if any, is different for the Hindus and 
Jain as. It is as reasonable to ask the Jainas who: 
have their own sacred books to discard them 
bow to the Revelation of Hindu books, as to ask the- 
Jews and Christians to discard the Revelation 
Bible and accept that of Maim and other Hihah< 
sages. Even “B.C." I hope will see tbat lhe 
difference is much more than "minor." It. is d biwife;: 
difference and it is impossible to reconcile it. Somef 
of the root principles of Jainism and Hinduism ard 
irreconcilably incompatible. It logically follows 
if any rule of law is based on these principles, it 
be different in the Jaina and Hindu systems. I 
amused at B.C.’s unwarranted statement that 
"there is no one set of tenets which could be style*# 
the Hindu Conception of the Universe." Why, whdfe;; 
about a Creator of the Universe ? Creator j Preservef j ' 
and Ruler. These qualities are essential In the/., 
Hindu Conception of a God and consequently of the 
Universe created by Him. The Jainas emphatically* 
and constantly repudiate the idea of a Creator. Sd ;.; 
if any law involves the idea of a Creator and CfftSK ; 
tion, it must be repugnant to Jaina Jurisprudence. 
To avoid a mis-understanding, which has led the 
Jainas to be abused roundly, Imust emphasise that the; 
Jainas are not atheists. They believe m a God, who 
is Omnipotence, Omniscience and Omnibeatitnde Iff • 
one. But they distinctly deny that he ever desired^ 
to create the world. So much for the principle theft;;-' 
logic demands that Jainas must have ala w of their 
own, where their first principles Of thought ere v 
differen t from those of their Hitim brethren or 
the matter of that, mon-Hlpdn brethren . 

More. Even “B.C." says that Jainas also could he^r 
' governed by Hindu Law generally With vatistionth 

These “variations" are just the things which 

' ••• • • '• •• • 
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ijalmed fai the Jainas. Where the Jaina and the 
Hindu Lit do not differ, of course there is no 
pHlenlty. But where these essential variations 
'■teif, they most be presumed or proved. Proof is 
4Hpeult and in most cases impossible. I have 
‘ to, this aspect in my Preface to Jaina Law, 


tacfaHjr at pagtX and need not repeat what I have 
there. This aiso shows “how Jainas have been 
Adversely affected by this subraiiiioa.” And how 
Ihiljf and continuously they have been so adversely 
effected is patent from my Introduction to Jaina 
, . ■ 

' As to whether Jaina or Hindu Law is more suited 
the Indians, from a juristic point of view, 
3ta.tttQ.big a question to be considered here. Of course, 
htd. a sincere believer In the method of Jaina philo- 
;#ppbVr and as such must uphold its claim to govern 
our lives. If the majority of my Hindu brethren 
j£ook thd same view as 1 do, 1 should rejoice. I think 
{ it impertinence on my part to try to force ray 
Vibvrn humble views upon my country men and 
{^therefore l abstain from the controversy. But 1 have, 
rnot claimed , a 


tended or is tending to reduce itself into three distinct 
and successive courses, namely, the School, the 
College and the University. Dr. W. H. Young, F.R.8., 
who nad been to all the important centres of learning 
in the New and the Old World, submitted a report 
in this connection two years ago, which, had it been 
published, would have been illnminating. We have 
had, until recently, the School and the College, but 
no University in any modern sense. What we had 
was only a certain building on the College Square 
where examinations were held and where certain 
people met to discuss matters connected with School 
and College education. It would be useful in this 
transitional period of our University to study and 
compare the progress of Universities not so much in 
conservative England as in advancing Ameripa, where 
from a beginning similar to our own there has been 
a development very much like to what we are 
distantly aiming at. 

A healthy rivalry might and should exist between 
any two Schools or any two Colleges or any two 
Universities, but a rivalry between a School and a 

using the 


separate law for Jainas because they College or a College and a University v 
have a separate origin. “B. C. M knows it well and word University in a modern sense, would be 


logic and truth were asleep when he wrote 
4< 8raiply to claim that the Jaina have a separate 
-origin ana then to say that they should not be 
; .governed bv Hindu Law is not enough.” 
p':w As to the fifth paragraph of the review, no one 
Mias. Identified theological tenet's with secular laws. 

' jfe- is a fling which on the face of it is unfair and un- 
Mcholarly. I have simply emphasised the difference 
Ipfjibia and Hindu Laws, where they ate deduced 
from theological principles, which are different in 
^S|lflism and Hinduism. Evidently this argument has 
the remotest bearing on the laws of Girasias and 
fathers, who chose to retain part of the Hindu Laws 
their pre-con version days. 

The sixth paragraph deals with the question 
Jainas are Hindu dissenters. This is dealt 
i tartth briefly in the introduction to Jaina Law, at 
|pilgwi3-13, 25 «26. 

Seventh para quotes from M. Barth. With 
« respect for the eminent scholarship of M. Barth, 

. femast flay that he is not. an authority on Jaina 
^JBDiltory or jfoioa Religion. . His own illustrious 
^«mohrytuaa Professor Dr. .A. Guerinot, Dr. H. 
gfpcPbi of Germany, and Dr. F. W. Thomas of the 
i^ndla Office Library, London and Dr. Hoernle of 
'(ord* are the modern authorities on lainism and 
"ley have replaced for ever the erroneous theories of 
* 1ait$ ghd Others by the facts • as to the History 
antiquity of Jainism. May I presume to 
..,_Jest that rt B. C."*' should read a very brief 
IfOcOiin t of ' tMSSCholarfhip in the Introduction to my 
^Isaatl booh u QatWtos or Jainism pp. xxx to xxxv, 
®ttt .which be indeed refers in the Review. This would 
FiJIay hi* “fear" expressed in the eighth paragraph. 

For his ninth paragraph I thank him on behalf 
^ol my Jaina Law and its printers the Indian Press 
l^fWahabad. 

High Court J. L. TaIM, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

p|i ore, 8th May 1917. Bar-M-Law. 

^ PoatGfmdoato Studies in Calcutta. 

have read with much interest your note on Poet- 
>"'0|sd«ate Studies • in Calcutta which appeared in the 
-nilay ontnberof the Modern Review. Although 1. 
3- generally agree With you in your able note, 1 beg 
Sawftfeuwc a few observations on one or two 

> In iff modern tsouotriet liberal education has 


senseless. 

To my thinking the objections made against 
applying a part of the fee-fund ol the University to 
further post-graduate teaching are not only weak 
but unpatriotic. What more legitimate use could 
be mane of the money of the under-graduates and 
under-matriculatc9 than of improving the path of 
their future educational progress ? What it only a 
fraction of those who contributed the money 
directly reaped the benefit ? The University classes 
are open to all. No preference is shewn to wealth 
or fame. Besides a part of the fee-fund is already 
being spent for this good purpose and no objection 
has hitherto been raised on the ground that where 
all sow only some will reap. An allied soldier on 
the western front might as well say, I shall not face 
death, for I have no children of mine own to reap 
the benefit of victory. But he knows that the 
children of his nation will be benefited by his 
sacrifice. I firmly believe that the future of our 
nation lies in the University. 

An objection has been cited against raising 
University examination fees on the ground that in a 
certain Technological College in London a reduction 
of tuition fees has been proposed to attract more 
students in these exceptional times. When Matri- 
culation candidates began to fall off it might be 
necessary to reduce University fees especially if that 
portended a national calamity. To have a good 
thing money must be spent and must come in some 
way. 1 personally believe that the raising of the 
examination fees to meet post-graduate expenses 
will be only a temporary measure. The personality 
of Sir Asutosh is sure to attract money to the Post- 
graduate scheme, which is as dear to his heart, as 
his country. Besides we can count on greater 
liberality ou the part of Government when the 
present war crisis- has passed. May the scheme 
prosper and bring forth flower and fruit worthy of 
the toil bestowed on it I 

S. M. 

Note bv the Editor. 

S. M. says that rivalry between a college and a 
University, as regards post-graduate teaching, 
“would be senseless.’’ “Senseless” means meaningless 
or foolish. Now, a post-graduate university class 
nieaps a prdfettor teaming spine students, and a 
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post-graduate college class also means a professor 
teaching some students. Rivalry between the two 
sets of professors and Btudents is not nonsensical ; 
for it is a thing which has meaning and can be under- 
stood, os, in fact, it is not unthinkable. It may, of 
coarse, be very foolish or unwise to permit such 
rivalry. But the Post-graduate Teaching Committee 
has allowed this meaningless and foolish thing to 

exiBt as between some mofussil colleges and the Uni- 

versity. Does thaUthing yrhich is entirely senseless 
(in the sense of meaningless and foolish) within a 
radius of three miles, become perfectly sensible and 
.wise between institutions at a distance of three hnn-, 
Idred miles from each other ? • 

Nor does it seem axiomatic to us that rivalry 
between a university professor and his class and 
a college professor and his class must necessarily be 
unhealthy. 

We have never urged any objections “against ap- 

^ a part of the fee-fund of the University to 
r postgraduate teaching.” Our objection is 
against /ncreas/ng the fees in order to obtain an addi- 
tional surplus. Examination fees are levied lor effi- 
ciently conducting examinations If there be Rome sur- 
plus,— and there is cgnerally every probability of such 
a surplus, because it is impossible to estimate before- 
hand the exact total amount of examination expenses 
and the exact total number of examinees and levy 
fees accordingly,— it may certainly be applied to any 
good purpose. S. M. has set up an objection which 
we have never urged, and has demolished this ima- 
ginary objection to his complete satisfaction. We 
should have liked to have his defence of the enhance- 
ment of the examination fees , but he has not favour- 
ed us with any. 

All M A.'S , HD'S, Ph D ’S , Dt *s., D SC/S., M A.,- 
b.l/s , &c., have actually benefited by post-graduate 
teaching, whereas undergraduate examiners may or 
may not. How would S. M. like a legislative enact- 
ment to levy a super-tax on these products of the 
university to further post-graduate teaching ? But 
they are tough customers, whereas the under-graduate 
examinees are weak lambs who can be easily fleeced. 


Examination fees can be justly increased only if 
without such enhancement the examinations cannot 
be conducted with adequate efficiency, but for no 
other reason. 

An analogy is not a conclusive argument. The 
soldier knows before enlistment that bis duty would 
be implicit obedience, and, therefore, after fee has 
enlisted, it is not for him to argue in the way that 
S. M/s imaginary soldier is snpposed to do. Similar- 
ly, when the examinee has paid the enhanced fire 
(supposing the enhancement is sanctioned by the 
Government of India), he would certainly not do to 
foolish as to ask the university not to spend the 
surplus in a particular beneficial way. Bnt he or hit 
advocate is certainly entitled to object to the en- 
hancement, as the soldier is entitled not to enlist ; 
he is entitled even to object to* conscription and tafce 
the cousequence*. But, asS M. has not given us a 
defence or justification of the enhancement of fees* 
we need not write more on the point 

“To have a good thing money -must be spent and 
must come in some way and, therefore, let us tax 
only those who cannot resist, leaving all Super- 
graduates in the comfortable enjoyment of their in- 
comes ! 

No doubt the examinee’s “ nation will be benefited 
by his sacrifice but is the nation only his ? Or i* 
he and he alone in the best possible position to make 
a sacrifice ? 

S M. displays his ignorance when he writes : 
“An objection has been cited against raising Univer- 
sity examination fees on the ground that in a certain 
Technological College ,m London a reduction of tui- 
tion fees has been proposed to attract more students 
In these exceptional times." The real* facts are that 
in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, a reduction of fees 
has been recommended in all London University 
Colleges. This Commission was appointed in 1910, 
and its Report was presented in 1913. None of its 
recommendations, therefore, have or could possibly 
have anything to do with war conditions, as the war 
began on July 28, 1914. 


KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 
By Bankim Chandra Ciiattekjee 
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Part the Second . 


CHAPTER I. 

I N due course Gobindalal wrote to 
Haridragram to his dewan to inform 
w him of their safe arrival in Benares. 
w Afterwards he wrote occasionally to this 
officer ; but he never cared to send a line 
to his wife, which she naturally took very 
much to heart. 

The last letter addressed to the dewan 


was from Gobindalal’* mother. This was 
to inform him that Gobindalal had recent* 
]y left Benares. 

When Bhramar heard this Bhe thought 
she must keep her eye on Rohini, for she 
could not but feel some concern at this 
piece of intelligence. As for Rohini, she 
kept at home and attended to her house- 
hold work as usual except when she went 
out to the Baruni tank to bathe and fetch 
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their drinking water from there. One day, 
however, Bhratnar came to hear that 
Kohini was troubled with colic, in conse- 
quence of which her uncle was obliged to 
do the cooking for himself. 

A few days after she heard again, 
that Kohini had made up her mind to visit 
the shrine ofTarakeswara. People afflic- 
ted with troublesome and obstinate dis- 
eases go there to find relief, and Rohini's 
purpose to take a trip to the place was 
to seek divine aid in order to be cured 
of her complaint. 

.News reached Bhramar one day that 
Kohini had gone to Tarakeswara. When 
she heard it she regarded her conduct as 
verv suspicious. ‘‘Who knows,'* said she 
to herself, “that her illness is not feigned, 
and her goiug to Tarakeswara is not a 
mere pretext for getting away from home 
and her lawful guardian ?" 

On leaving Kohini had told her uncle 
that she could possibly be not away longer 
than a week at most. Months passed 
away, but nothing was heard of her. Nei- 
ther had Bhramar had any tidings of her 
husband since he left Benares. Her anxiety 
for him preyed on her mind night and 
day. She went and wept till it was 
feared it would seriously affect her 
health. At her request her sister-in-law 
wrote to ask her mother if she had got 
any letter from her brother. She wrote 
back to say that Gobindalal had been 
travelling over Joy pur, Agra and other 
places, and had lately gone over to Delhi 
where he had said he would make a few 
days' stay before he left to go elsewhere. 

Days passed, and Bhramar went to her 
father's house, thinking she might not feel 
very lonely ami miserable there. But she soon 
found she wa9 mistaken ; and she returned 
to her father-in-law's again. After a time 
she had a letter sent again to her mother- 
in-law. In reply she told her that she 
knew nothing of her son’s whereabouts, 
for he had not long written to her. Bhra- 
mar's continual anxiety for ht*r husband 
had already begun to tell upon her health. 
Before the end of a year her health gave 
way, and she became confined to her bed. 

CHAPTER II. 

Hearing of Bhramar 's illness her father, 
Madhabiuath, went to see her at Hari- 
dragram. Madhabinath Sircar was a 
handsome middle-aged man of two and 
for^y, though he looked fout or five years 


younger. As to his character opinions vari- 
ed. According to many he was very shrewd 
and cunning. There were others (their 
number was not very small) who main- 
tained that he was a good and upright 
man. Whatever he really was it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that he was clever to 
the backbone; and, if thejtruth must be 
told, he was feared even by those who held 
a good opinion oi him. 

\ Bhramar wa9 the only child of her 
parents. Madhabinath loved his daughter 
tenderly. The tears came into his eyes 
when he witnessed the wretched .state of 
his daughter’s health. Seeing her father 
weep, Bhramar burst out crying. For a 
while they wept in silence. “Papa," she 
said when they were a little composed, 
"I can feel I am not long for the world. 
I have a sum of money. I wish it could be 
put to good and charitable purposes. I 
wish you would see to it. Won’t you, 
dear papa ?" 

Madhabinath said nothing. Her words 
wrung his very heart-strings. He rose and 
walked off to the outer house. 

Madhabinath wept alone for a while. 
When he was somewhat settled, his grief 
gave way to a sudden feeling of indigna- 
tion. “is there no one in the world,” he said 
to himself, “who can punish the wretches 
who have made my daughter’s life so un- 
happy?" As he meditated upon it his eyes 
gleamed, he clenched his fist ; he swore, “I 
will be revenged on them, I will. I will find 
out where they are if 1 have to cross hill 9 
and rivers to do it." 

Thus determined he grew more calm 
and returned to his daughter. He spoke 
words of comfort to her. “Come, don't 
talk of dying," he said. “I am sure you 
will soon get back your health, and you 
will see many happy days again." 

“Oh, I shall never see any, I shall 
never get well again," she sighed. 

“You will, child. What’s the matter 
with you? You are not treated here as 
you ought. I will take you home to 
Rajagrara with me, where you will be 
taken good care of, and where under 
proper treatment you will get perfectly 
well in a little time." 

. Bhramar’s father’s house was at Raja- 
gram, which, as we have said before, was 
only a few miles distant from Haridra- 
gratn Madhabinath stayed near his 
daughter for over two hours. After that 
Jhe affectionately took leave of her, and 
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f went and saw the dewan. He asked this 
1 officer if he had got any letter from his 
master. 

“No, sir,” he said, “we have not long 
had any tidings of him.” 

“Do you knoV any one with whom 
he is likely to correspond ?” 

“I don’t know. Our much respected 
mistress writes from Benares to say that 
, she has not long had any information of; 
.her son.” 

Madhabinath asked no more questions. 
He bade him goodbye and came away. 

CHAPTER III 

Needless to say that Madhabinath had 
heard all about Gobhulalal’s illicit connec- 
tion with Rohini. lie was resolved to 
track them wherever they were; and he 
said, as he left the Kojs’ house, that he 
would leave no stone unturned to accom- 
plish his object, though it seemed the 
fugitives had taken all possible care to 
avoid everything by which their tracks 
could be discovered. It suddenly occurred 
to him that Rollings uncle was a poor 
man, and that it was probable he got from 
Gobindalal a monthly assistance for his 
maintenance. So thinking he turned his 
steps in the direction ol the post office, 
which was a few minutes* walk from the 
Roys* house. 

A signboard on the wall of a mean 
thatched house with very insufficient 
light showed the post office. The sub- 
postmaster was seated upon a stool at 
a clumsy and very discoloured table of 
mango wood, on which there were 
letters, books, files, envelopes, stamps; 
a pair of scales, a gum-water phial with a 
brush in it, and a few other things. 

The salary of this official was fifteen 
rupees a month, add that of the postman 
under him seven rupees. The former want* 
cd often to make his authority felt, but 
the latter was not of a very yielding 
temper, and used to think that the differ- 
ence between them was just what there 
was between ‘seven and fifteen annas. 1 
Therefore whenever his superior officer 
was harsh and overbearing in his de- 

f eanour he told him to his face that he 
as not to put up with his hard words, 
and that he was sure he should not 
have to starve if anything ever happened 
that might lose him hia situation. As 
the sub-postmaster was reading* his 
subordinate a lecture, and wanting him 


to know that he was the master there, 
Madhabinath with the careless air of a 
man who had great confidence in himself 
walked up and stepped into the office. 
Seeing a strange gentleman the sub- 

E ostmaster stopped, and sat staring at 
is face like one who scarcely knew what 
to say. For a moment it occurred to him 
that he ought to speak a word of welcome 
to the gentleman, but as he had never 
learnt good manners, which had never 
been a part of his education, he could do 
nothing but sit still, looking very near 
like a dumb creature. 

“Such an ilibred fellow !” Madhabinath 
thought to himself. Aloud he said, “A 
Brahmin, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said the postmaster, 
lie bowed low, and the postmaster 
invited him to sit down. 

Madhabinath looked about him for a 
seat, but as there was not another saving 
the one on which the postmaster was 
seated lie looked rather embarrassed. 
The postman, noticing this, hastened to 
take a heap of torn rejected books from 
off an old rickety chair which stood in 
one corner, and dusting it, placed it near 
the gentleman, inviting him very courte- 
ously to’sit upon it. 

“What’s your name? I think your 
face is familiar to me,” said Madhabinath, 
looking complacently at the postman ns 
he took his scat. 

“Please, sir, 1 am the postman. My 
name is Haridas.” 

“You are a good soul. I think I will 
have a smoke. Can’t you procure a 
hookah 

Madhabinath was not in the habit of 
smoking, neither had he ever seen the 
postman before. His wanting him to 
procure a hookah was a mere pretext for 
wishing to be alone with the post- 
master with whom he meant to have a 
private talk. Haridas, however, thought 
that the gentleman was the likely one to 
give him a four-anna bit or something 
like it, for he felt sure that he never meant 
to have his order carried out for nothing. 

When Haridas had gone (he did not want 
to be asked twice) Madhabinath addres- 
sed the postmaster and said, “I have come 
to you for some information.” 

The postmaster was a Dacca man. 
However deficient in manners he might be, 
he understood his business perfectly well. 
So with a faint smile on bis lips he said, 
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know Thui on pretemce of compelling Hie 
numbcis he took i pica of p ipct from his 
pocket “Fht mimlKi I have here," he 
said alter a little, ‘does not cortcspond 
with tlu numbe r ol the note Go home 
You art lice 1 he police have no hold on 
you ” 

Bralim in md i duw n Iumiuous lneath 
otrthef IK wilted not to spe ik iwonl 
ol thanks, but le ft at onu md humed 
home is 1 ist as his kgs i mid t irrv him 

\1 nihcibnitith s thought next w is 
of lux d (tight* r He took he i home anl 
placed her under the lie at men tol a cap iblt 
medical nun Afterwaids lie left homi 
to go to Calcutta, whence he intended to 
start for Pros idpur 

On his atrivil in (. ileutt i he saw a 


friend whose name was Nishakai Das 
Nibhakar was younge r than Madhabinath, 
and was a good jovial fellow Being a 
rich manS son, and following no occupa- 
tion, he had acquired a passion loi travel- 
ling 11 1 am going to P^sadp^^ said 
Madhabinath to him, ‘ I shall be so glad 
if \ou will accompany me ’ _ 

I imieid> togo'with 3011, but why 
to Piosadpui of all places 111 the world ?*’ 

4 Oh, 1 hue some intentions of buying 
in indigo faetois, soil Madh ibinath, 
concealing horn lush lend the ual object 
of his intended visit to Pi os ulput 

That day he stutcdfoi the place in com 
pany with his tiieml 

(7o he continued ) 

Trwsi Iih) by I> C Roy 
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A Red Indian Boy Artist 

On the Oi milt Kondt Rcseiv uion in \ mihill Conn 
tv Ore time lot* 1 littk k d Indian h >v whos ml 
houettes cut fi 11 |)isteb>irl Inu w »n tin Attention 



Silhouettcstcut fr >m lifefcbv 1 lilile 
Ked Indian Bo> 

of the 4rt Work! (New York) LittU Simpson Simp 
son is onl v ha e years old and has never nod oppor 
t unities of seeing other childien engaged in drawing 


01 hii\ other him 1 irtistu eft >it 01 b\ himstll lie 
h m picked up a 1 mu < leuttiig silhouettes of living 
nh)«ts Hi it he site fr tn d t\ i ilav — The unbroken 
bronco backed bv the wil 1 use iv itiou ruler the in 
dig n mt steer with ‘tilt ii ntUjLStnmg « dislodge 
the riotous cowl) >v the high Until fluing l ibbit tile 
tsh flipping free ft >m the w itu m a curve which 
k, it) ehildieii might think unnuuta) or even nn 
possible the li g fit uid obstm ite the turkey the 
coek the dig the s jmrrel lit cuts no figures that 
do 11 >t sh >w ution Neulv dll his outlines have 
knees an I the kmts m gener dlv bent 

Tins Indi in h >\ ii tist d >es n >t tr ue his outlines 
He duetts the sluns with mt guiding lines Heal 
vv ii s te presents aeti n md he ite >gni/ts and express 
ts t hi pm titular ictun Ji irm tenstie— within his 
experitnet and liseivati 11 — )f the inuuil ht cuts 
jut When in in ippears in hts sdh uettes he is al 
w ns in ution — /hi 1 merit in tftutu otReMtws 

A Collapsible Life-Boat 

Tht new invention that may f nl the deadly efforts 
<f the l boit hnls from (rtrmanv and is described 
ui Thi 'u.u.ntihL 1 merican New York Febiuary 2i) 
Xavs this pupei 

European inventors at the present time have 
their faces turned toward devices lot destroying lives 
and propci t> but for all that they are still capable 
ol mov ing in the opposite direetion It is in this con 
nection that one Herr Mever of Berlin, has w orked 
>ut the collapsible lifeboat whieh we illustrate 
When folded up the craft is easily earned in an ordi 
nary knapsack , and it can be unpacked, inflated, 
and placed in the water in two to thiee minutes In 
its essential lines this bo it as the illustration shows, 
is an inflated rubber torus with the central space 
occupied by a wooden platform It is two yards 
long and a yard wide , and altho its total weight 
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A Longhorn Steer. 

lously near the line of annihilation, arc now increas- 
ing slowly in numbers, owing to the efforts of game- 
preserves and of the Federal authorities. Is the 
longhorn alone to go ?— The Literary Digest. 

The Naval Smoke-Screen. 

That the smoke-screen, or smoke- attack, which 
has been used so frequently and effectively in the 
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TBS SMOKS-8CRBBN DEFENCE— AN AMERICAN DEViCe. 

Those 31-knot destroyers of the Ignited States Navy 
are making heavy smoke which completely 
hides them from the enemy. 


Non-sinkable safes float after the ship has sunk. 


present war, originated in the United States Navy 
is asserted by the author of an article on 4, The 
Destroyer and the Torpedo," in The Scientific 
American (New York, March 3). The writer says 
that it was first used in the American destroyer 
fleet under the command of Captain Fbede. 

“In the battle of Jutland, the German destroyers 
made use of this smoke-screen as a protection to 
their own battle-ships, when they were being heavily 
hit by the battle-ship divisions under Admiral 
Jellicoe.” 

Floating safes for ships. 

Non-sinkable safes or vaults for all sorts of valu- 
ables on shipboard are described in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, March). 

“Why bother about ways to recover sunken 
treasure when -a non-sinkable purser’s safe would 
prevent the sinking? 

"Inspired by the knowledge of the lack of preven- 
tive measures of this kind Menotti Naoni has devised 
a non-sinkable vault which is not only large enough 
to hold the purser’s safe, but which also provides 
storage-space for registered mail, gold bullion, and 
valuables owned by the passengers. 

“Naoni plans to install several oi his. floating 
safes in a large, vertical, cylindrical steel casing placed 
in a well amidships, the top of the well being flush 
with the upper deck and t covered with a loose-fitting 
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\ SHIP lOUPI FIJVII1H1 IOA1INL SA1 1 V 

\ crobs bection showing the well ami I In ^ ites in 
position, oik for each deck 


easily removed cap The safes arc pUu 1 one on 
top of an >ther the hist, second end thud cIass 
passengers tech having i sate toi their valuables 
The two lower silis s ive as a lepositoiy fot 
regia teted m ul and tor the m ^st pirn >us p ut ot tlu 
ship s c *rg » 

Reedy access is g lined to the safes through doom 
pi iv tried in b ith tlu outer liui uiiui easiugs it the 
vanous dteks Tnus m first dis-4 pisscngtrs, for 
lust nice could pi ice til n \ tlu ibles hi the b lie 
at night inf remove them ut tlu morning Of 
cmisc theic w mid be i „u ml in illume ot eicli 
s.fc 

If a slop equipped with such is\sten >f dialing 
s ties sli ul 1 sink thee mi of the well w mid fl >at 
ott and the water w uld enter tin steel e isttig and 
force the sat s to rise to the buifaee Once on the 
surface the safes l> >b about t ) Ik evenlu illv picked 
up bj a passing u lit 

The invem n ti is ilso pi iviled f >i hei inetic illy 
sesled fl iats to l< pi «e i at the t xti< me blit »m c t 
the well undei the list site Mtuhed t > this 11 >at 
is 1 1 ible which serves t> mdieite the p isiti m ind 
identity if Hie ship 

It is said that the v du it irg »cs in nu dl> 1 ist 
nil the I ritish c 1 st ill time >1 pe iu is <*f“it)00 
000 Of eniist tin 1 >ss his i leu mtd with the 

W if 

Ih I usitnntd hid ilniit $1 000 000 m gild 
and jt well v nil {sever tl milluus m suunties 
aboaid 


WHhbLS WI1 HiN WHbbLS 

B\ Frank Howlls Fvvns, 


Author ot ‘ Fi\e \ eats," “The CtneniH Gitl Arc 
[\n Rights Rkslrvld] 


[Oui readers ate informed that all ehataders in 
this stoiy are purely imaginary, and if the none of 
any living pcisoti happens to be mentioned no petson 
al reflection is intended ] 

CHAPTER XI 

Gladys loses a kriknd. 

^ I S soon as ever Fvc got the estimates 
in, and the plans have been passed 
by the local authorities, we shall 
start building. When that old slum round 
• the corner is down and the new street cut 


through,. we shall be right b ing in a good 
position, Miss ftem-iyne And I’m going 
to have the place like one there is m 
Piccadilly a suppti-saloon at the back 
where people can sit down and have any 
kind ot fish they want in comfort, a nice 
little oyster bar m the front, ayid lobsteis 
and all sorts ot things for sale Ah, we'll 
have a swagger place, I tell you And I 
shall look forward to seeing you, Miss 
Tremayne, walking about, keeping an eye 
on everything, and being the manageress 
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of the best fish shop this side of the 
water.” 

“That’ll be very nice, I’m sure, Mr. 
Harlow/* agreed Gladys, as she stood one 
night attei closing time with Mr. Harlow 
and the boy assistant, listening to the 
pmprietoi’s plans for the future. 

He was most enthusiastic, was Mr. 
Hallow Ik* saw his shop crowded day 
atlci day and night after night, and he 
acknowledged frankly tint he was m iking 
money hand over list, an l that it was an 
even better business, than the other one, 
where he had put in a mauager, pi cloning 
alter all to lemain here himself. 

“That’s where it’ll be— the shop front 
opening that way,” he pointed to a wall. 
“The oyster bar there, fish over here, and 
the supper saloon at the back. And there 
will be a little ofhee tor you in the corner 
theic, Miss Treinayne. Me? Oh, I shall 
be downstairs in the kitchens keeping an 
eye on things. Now then, Torn, you can 
slip off; HU lock even thing up. Miss 
Treinayne, I’ll see you home as usual.” 

Gladys had become quite accustomed to 
Mi Hallow seeing her home cveiy night, 
lit had said that the neighbourhood was a 
rough om, but she had not seen anything 
to alarm het as slu* walked home at night, 
foi she was by now well known in the 
ikighhoui hood, and even the loafers had a 
iuiI “Good night, miss,” lor her as she 
hui lied along. Everybody knew*, respect- 
ed, and liked “the pretty girl at the fried 
fish shop” as they called her. 

At fust it was only on Saturday nights 
that Mr. Harlow used to eseoi t her home, 
then it had become two nights a week, 
and lately it had drifted into every night. 
And while Gladys liked the motive that 
prompted the action, she had to confess to 
hersell that it was rather invidious having 
a man to walk home with her so regularly. 
Some of the customers began to chaff her, 
and also Mr. Harlow, about it. 

“Saw you lookin’ after the lady on ’ei 
way ’ome, Mr. Harlow.” 

•Wow then, Missy, *oo was you out 
with last night ?” 

Such were the remarks which, in a quite 
genial way, were often bandied about the 
shop. So Gladys had decided that to-night 
she would kindly but firmly impress upon 
Mr. Harlow that, while she appreciated 
his little attention, she was perfectly cap- 
able of walking home by herself. And on 
the way this particular night she was try- 


ing to fashion her words so that they 
would not give offence when Mr. Parlow, 
who had been walking along silently, 
startled her by his first words. 

“I’ve been wondering whether you’ve 
been noticing anything, Missy ?” he said, 
clearing his throat. 

“Noticing anything;? Noticing what? 
What do you mean, Mr. Harlow ?” 

“Well, about me. You’ve not noticed, 
lnmppose, that I’ve been looking at you a 
good deal ; you wouldn’t know, of course, 
that Hve been thinking about yfm a good 
deal more. You’ve not noticed me sighing 
and a bit thoughtful at times, have you ?” 

“I don’t know that 1 have, Mr. 
Harlow,” said Gladys, quite innocently, 
wondering what the man was talking 
about. 

“Ah, well, there are other people who 
have noticed it.” Mr. Harlow, who was 
fat, half paused in his walk as if for breath, 
and then went on solemnly. “I’ve noticed 
it myself, too. 1 don’t eat like 1 used to, 
and though trade’s good, better than ever 
it was, still somehow I’m not happy. But 
I know what it is, I’ve found out at la*t. 
Can’t you guess ?” 

“No, I can’t indeed, Mr. Harlow.” 

“I suppose you’ve noticed that I’ve been 
walking home eveiy night with you, but 
you’ve not seen that Hve stood outside 
the place where you live, underneath your 
window, for minutes after you’ve gone in ? 
You don’t know, of course, that I’ve been 
thinking of jou all the way home, and in 
my sleep as well ? It’s come to this, Miss 
Treinayne— 1 know what’s the matter with 
tne ; 1 know what’s been making me feel so 
funny all over. It’s love, that’s what it 
is.” 

Gladys was silent. For in the last few 
sentences she had seen through his words. 
This fat, good natured man was in love 
with her. 

“I’ve been trying to make up my mind to 
out with it,” he went on, “and it’s got to 
come out to-night.” 

He stopped under a lamp-post panting 
and wiping his face, which shone, although 
the night was cold. Gladys stopped also. 

“I’m not much of a hand at this sort of 
thing,” he went on. “It’s the first time 
I’ve done it in my life, but you’re the only 
woman I ever saw I could love. I don’t 
know what the proper way to do it is, 
Missy, but what I want to say is this”— 
he mopped his face again— “do you think 
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you could get along with me as a hus- 
band ? Do you think you could marry me ?” 

To anyone who overheard, the words 
might have seemed comic; the fat man 
might have looked funny, perspiring and 
struggling with his words and his 
thoughts. -But to Gladys it wa« touching; 
it was pathetic, and she had not the 
slightest inclination to laugh. For she 
knew this man, this fat employer of hers; 
she knew his good heart, how kind He 
■was to the poor, to his mother and 
sisters, whom he kept in comfort. She 
thoroughly respected Mr. Harlow, and 
this proposal, under the unroinantic shade 
of a street lamp-post, was to her as 
sacred and as noble as if it had been made 
to her in a palace by a prince. 

“Mr. Harlow,” answered Gladys, very 
gently, “I respect you very greatly, very 
deeply ; I honour you. You pay me a 
great honour, too, in asking me to be 
your wife. You arc such a straightfor- 
ward man yourself that I know you will 
like me to be straightforward too. Hlease 
don't be hurt, please don’t he angry if 
I say, thank you, thank you very much, 
but it must be no. You w on’t think too 
much of it, will you, Mr. Harlow ? And 
we shall be just the same good friends in 
the future, shan’t we? You have been so 
kind to me, I like you so much ; you’ll let 
me stop on just as your waitress, won't 
you ?” 

“I knew it! [knew it!” said Harlow.* 
“I knew it couldn’t be. It was too good 
to think of. But 1 shall never marry 
anyone else. Hm too fat, and I shall soon 
be too old. 1 had no right to think of a 
young girl like you, but 1 couldn’t help it 
Missy, I couldn’t help it. You’re not 
angry with me, are you ?” 

“Oh, no, no! You’ve done me a great 
honour. Now, shall we walk on? It's 
beginning to rain.” 

They walked on in silence till Gladys 
was at the door of her lodgings, and then 
she held out her hand to say good -night 
to Mr. Parlow. He took it and held it 
in his for a second, and then spoke in 
rather a shaky voice. 

/Tve said what I meant to say, and I 
said it badly, I suppose, but anyway Hm 
happier now that I have said it. You 
won’t think any the worse of me for it, 
perhaps. And I just want you to know 
this, that things will go on just the same 
as usual, I hope, and yon know that you 
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always have a friend in me. Il’s a bit 
of a knock down for me, but there, we’ll 
try and forget all about it.” 

And the fat man, moved by a sudden 
impulse, took off his hat as a courtier 
might have done and, with au action that 
was almost graceful, kissed Gladys’s hand, 
and she believed she felt a tear left behind. 

“God bless you, mv deni, and may you 
always be happy. Sou don’t mind my 
saying that, do you ?” 

The next moment Mr. Harlow was 
gone, and Gladys hit sad that night as 
she tried to sleep. She was lather nervous 
when she went to the shop the next day ; 
she feared that he, or she, or both of them, 
might show some embarrassment. But 
Harlow was a gentleman by instinct if 
not by birth, and in all his conduct and 
manner he was just simply again the 
kind-hearted employer. With a delicacy 
that was admirable he said at closing 
time that Tom, the boy, would see her 
home that night. 

“I shall be a bit late here myself, 
Missy,” he said. “I’ve one or two things 
in the books, I want to go into.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right, Mr. Harlow, 
thank you It’s quite safe going home.” 

So thenceforth Gladys went home by 
herself. She and Mr. Harlow remained 
the best Of lriends, though occasionally 
she would feel his eyes fixed upon her, and 
she saw in them a look which told her 
that he still loved her, but never again 
did he approach the subject which he 
himself had said should be forgotten. 

Soon the alterations in the shop weie 
begun; gradually there came indications of 
the supper saloon at the back of the shop; 
walls began to be knocked down, and at 
length there came the time when the shop 
was shut altogether for a week while the 
final arrangements were made. 

“Now, you take a holiday for a bit, 
Missy. Go and see your friends down at 
Camberwell, that coster and his missus, 
and then* come back and have a loojc at 
the new shop before it’s opened. You’ll 
he proud of it. And we shall have to talk 
about what wages are to be paid then. 
You see we shall want two waitresses, 
and then there must be a couple of men to 
look after the trade, and you’ll have plenty - 
to do, too. But we shan’t quarrel about 
terms, I expect.” 

Parlow was going to do the thing 
properly, there was no doubt at all about 
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that. The old slum round the corner had 
been pulled down, the street had been 
broadened by now, and there was every 
indication that a pood class fried fish 
shop would flourish. 

So Gladys went off quite happily to 
Camberwell, where Meg and her husband 
were established in business. 

Meg had asked her to go and stay 
there whenever she had a chauce. She 
had been there nearly every Sunday since 
they had been married, and it was very 
pretty to see Meg’s pride in the home. 
The furniture wasn’t much, wasn’t 
expensive, but it was furniture, and it 
was their own. Then there was the shop 
and the little cart and pony that Tea 
drove round in the mornings for orders. 

But when Gladys stayed there on her 
holidays she saw a subtle difference some- 
where, a difference in Meg, in Ted, and 
without beating about the bush when she 
was alone with Meg she asked her private- 
ly what was the matter. 

“Yes,” Meg nodded, and the tears came 
into her eyes, “we can’t keep it, no Gladys, 
dear. If s no good. Wc ain't makin’ no 
profit. The trade ain’t what it was 
cracked up to be, and as we don’t believe 
in gettin’ into debt we shall ’ave to shift. 
Ted 'll ’ave to go back to his barrer, and l 
shall’aveto— well.I shall ’ave to find some 
work of some kind. And, my dear ” 

She whispered into Gladys's ear. 

“Ted and 1 both wanted one,” she went 
on, “and now, well we’re almost sorry 
that there’s one cornin’. It does seem ’ard, 
don’t it, ’avin’ to give it all up, all we’ve 
worked for. We shall ’ave to start all over 
again, v* e shan’t lose our furniture, but we 
shan’t ’ave nowhere to put it. One room 
’ll be as much ns we can afford, one room 
for ourselves aud the baby. Oh, inv dear, 
it does seem 'ard, it does seem ’ard !” 

And Gladys knew that it was hard 
indeed. The two good, he nest people, 
who had striven and struggled for their 
little ambition, would now have to give 
up, would have to go back to a life that 
was perilously near poverty. And there 
was a baby coming, too ! But still, there 
was Meg keeping up a brave heart, and 
little Ted, too, and Gladys went back to 
Parlow’s feeling that after all bravery is 
not only a battlefield quality ; it comes 
out as well on the battlefield of the 
struggles of men and women. 

Gladys found that Parlow’s shop was 


changed as if by the touch of a fairy wand. 
There was a large plate-glass window on 
each side of the mahogany and glass door. 
Behind these windows were to be placed 
the fish, the lobsters, the crabs and all the 
other good things that Parlow was going 
to sell. Just inside the door there was a 
little oyster bar and snacks of fish counter, 
and behind that a neat supper-room. The 
decorations were not yet completed, for 
the shop would not be open tor another 
week. There were the floor coverings to 
be laid down, and all the necessary linen 
and plate and things to be bought. 
Gladys spent a busy and very happy week 
helping in all the new arrangements, and 
at length there came the night before the 
opening. The supplies of fish for the next 
day were to be brought by Mr. Parlow 
at the early morning market, and Gladys 
had ordered for herself a new black dress 
to be paid for by the shop. She had 
engaged two girls as waitresses, and she 
was in future to be manageress at a 
salary of thirty shillings a week and 
commission. 

Everything was ready, and in the 
supper-room at the back of the shop Mr. 
Parlow had provided a little supper far a 
few intimate friends, as well as his mother 
and his two sisters , nice, pleasant-spoken 
women they were, worshipping their 
brother. 

The meal was a merry one. Parlow 
raised his glass to all, and then one of the 
guests, and boyhood friend of Farlow’s, 
stood up and raised his glass and said : 

“To our friend Parlow. One of the best. 
I've known him as a boy and man, and 
never knew a better. Here’s to Jim Par- 
low ! Good luck to his shop, and God 
bless him !” 

“That’s just like my old friend Bill, 
always making a hero out of someone 
else,” cried Parlow from the top of the 
table. “But still, it’s very kind of you all, 
friends,” he rose to his feet here, “and so 
I’ll say thank jrou, and that’s all. I’ve 
had many blessings in my life, and I’m 
grateful for them all, yes, l’m grateful- 
grate—” 

He seemed to grope, to fumble for his 
words, repeated the last syllable two or 
three times, and then his face turned a sort 
of leaden hue, his lips went purple, opening 
and moving and gasping as if for breath, 
and then with a crash he fell back in his 


x 
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chair, his head sagging horribly to one 
side. 

The men guests were round him in a 
moment, while the women stood on one 
side with white, scared faces, until Gladys 
rushed forward, and pushing all to one side, 
managed to undo his collar, and then she 
called to his mother to support his head. 

The eyes, those honest, straightforward 
blue eye9, opened for just one second, apd 
s to Gladys it seemed as if they rested on Her 
with a smile ; then the head sank back 
still furflicr into the mother’s arms, and 
Jim Parlow was dead. 

Heart disease was the verdict, and the 
shop with its glittering fiont, its hand- 
some door, and its neat little tating room, 
remained shut until Jim Parlow’s relatives 
had decided w hat was to be done. 

lie had died without a will, and every 
thing went to his mother and two sisters, 
and they decided to sill all his property for 
what it would fetch. 

And so for the time Gladys’s occupation 
was gone. 

Heedless of convention she attcndul the 
funeral of Parlow, who had been such a 
frierd to her, and when they had left the 
man with the big heart lying in his gretn 
grave in the ccmelcry at a northern 
suburb, his mother asked Gladys to icturn 
with them to their house. 

‘‘Everything will be settled up by the 
lawyer, Miss Trcmajne,” said the old 
lady, who was broken hearted at the loss 
of her only son. “He will see to the sett- 
ling of the shops, so of course there’ll be 
nothing left for you to do. My son often 
spoke to us about you ; he thought a great 
deal of you, and we want to ti eat those 
who worked for him as well as possible. 
So wc have instructed the lawyer to give 
you five pounds instead of what I believe 
is usual, a week’s wages. If jou will call 
at his address he will give it to you.” 

This was generous treatment, of course, 
but Gladys as she walked back home felt 
inclined to laugh hysterically. She had 
lost a friend ; she really grieved for that, 
for she truly liked Parlow ; and she had 
lost what she had thought would have 
been work for as long as she liked to keep 
it. Only a week ago she had been so 
happy ; now she was to be compensated 
for the loss of all this, friend, happiness, 
work, with five pounds ! 

“Five pounds 1” she said to herself. 
“4ad I shall have to atari aU again.” 


To start all over again ! There is a 
tragedy in that which can only be realised 
by those w ho have to work every day for 
their living. The so-called certain berth 
has gone, the hunt for work must begin 
again. 

CHAPTER XII. 

“old nosby.” 

“Stopped raining now, hasn’t it ? ’Um, 
yes, I thought so. Well, it won’t hurt you 
to move along now, will it ? I’m going to 
put up the awning.” . 

It w r as a splashing wet morning. Gladys 
had been on a weary tramp into the City 
in answer to an advertisement for a wait- 
ress in a coffee shop. Tramp ! Yes, she hod 
tramped there only to be told that the 
\ acaney had been nlkd an hour before she 
arrived, evidently by some more alert girl 
than herself, or perhaps by one who was 
fortunate enough to possess the necessary 
’bus fares. 

For Gladys was by now reduced to the 
change out of her last shilling. When her 
engagement had finished with Mr. 
Parlow’s death, the five pounds which his 
solicitor had paid to her had dwindled 
away with alarming rapidity. She had 
thought it would be easy to get another 
situation, and she tried for better work in 
better-class restaurants and eating-houses, 
but in many cases the fact that she had 
been in a fricd-fish shop, that that was her 
last place of reference, was against her. 
Also in many cases her looks were a draw- 
back. Good-looking, presentable waitress- 
cs are sought for, but when a girl is really 
strikingly pretty, as Gladys was, bearing 
about htr also the unmistakable look of a 
lady, proprietors and managers hesitate. 
One man, indeed, was blunt enough. 

“You look honest, and 1 daresay you’d 
be able to do the work all right, but your 
looks are against you. You’re too pretty, 
my girl, that’s what’s the matter with 
vou, and you’re too much of a lady. I 
'don’t think the other girls would like you. * 
May be they would, but you can never 
tell. They’d be jealous of you. There, 
that’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 
You’d get all the best tipping customers, 
and you’d set all the assistants by the 
ears, t or all the men would be tumbling 
over themselves after you. Sorry, but we 
like to keep the peace.” . 

Another man was even more blunt ; in- 
deed, he i?as quite rude, 

* t.. 
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4 ^GrO and get something in your own 
line, my dear, governessing or something 
like that, 1 * this one said. “We don’t want 
teal ladies messing about in our kitchens 
and place*, and then going away speaking 
at public meetings and writing in the 
papers about the disgraceful way waitress- 
es are treated. Oh, 1 kuow ! I h id one ot 
your lot here once, but no more, thank 
you. Got up a strike amongst the girls, 
she did.” 

And so the weary days went on, soon 
drawing out into weeks, Gladys, indeed, 
finding out the strange truth of the state- 
ment that her looks were against her as a 
waitress. But there was really nothing 
else that she could do. She was not clever 
enough with her needle to earn anything 
by fancy work, for which, indeed, there is 
little or no demand nowadays, She had 
thought once of going into domestic 
service, but a visit to the registry office 
soon disabused her of that idea. Servants 
are always bully wanted, and the woman 
told her bluntly that her inexperience was 
nothing— she could always find work even 
for girls who had never been out before— 
but here, ti train, it was her looks which 
were against her. 

1— I— I wish 1 were ugly, I wish I 
were !” Gladys said more than once to 
herself, as she hurried along through the 
streets, realising that to a lonely girl 
good looks arc indeed a danger. 

And so the weeks went on until the 
golden sovereigns were reduced to one; 
then, after the last one was changed, the 
shillings, with alarming rapidity, began to 
go, until now Gladys had but a few 
coppers left. 

It was bitterly cold. She really badly 
wanted new, warm clothing, warmer than 
that she already had, for when to the best 
of her ability she had last replenished her 
wardrobe it was only middle autumn, ani 
now it was the depth of winter. But new 
clothes could not be thought of„andasa 
matter of fact she reflected with a shiver 
that the day would soon be at hand when 
some of her things would have to go to 
the pawnshop or to the wardrobe dealer. 

Poor Meg and Ted, too, had fallen on 
evil times, as Meg had predicted. It was 
one of those hard winters that bring 
misery and sometimes ruin to the small 
street traders, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Ted could bring in a few 
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rent of the one small room where they 
lived. The little shop, the little home, had 
been given up, and most of the furniture, 
so saved and scraped for, had been sold to 
pay the debts. For Ted had been swindled 
over the shop, there was no doubt at all 
about that. The kindhearted aunt, the 
publican’s wife, had helped 'once, and she 
could not be expected to come to the rescue 
now. They had had their chance, and they 
h\d failed. That was the way Ted ana 
Meg briefly looked at it : they must go on 
their own now, to use their favourite ex- 
pression. 

Of all this Gladys was thinking as she 
stood under the awning of a secondhand 
tool shop in a crowded, hustling, South 
Lon Ion thoroughfare not far from Black- 
friars Bridge. 

There were tools of all kinds displayed 
on tables outside the shop, behind the 
windows of which were more tools ; ham- 
mers, saws, pincers, metal measures, 
strauge-looking implements of all kinds 
anl conditions were here displayed. There 
were also compassscs, telescopes and 
manners’ instruments; in fact, almost 
every appliance made of metal was to be 
sold at this tiny-frontcd shop. 

The proprietor, a little, wizened old 
man with a dirty face, scrubby beard, and 
eyes peering short-sightedly through stcel- 
rimraed glasses perched ou the edge of a 
long nose, sat in a chair just by the shop 
entrance. He sat there with his paper 
huddled close to hi9 nose, evidently im- 
pervious to the cold, for he wore no over- 
coat, only a shabby old frock-coat of very 
thin material. 

Gladys had taken shelter from the rain 
underneath the awning ot the shop; it was 
a shelter overhead at any rate, though 
the cutting wind blew the rain in gustily 
at one side, and she moved uneasily from 
foot to foot, feeling the wet oozing 
through her boots that now badly wanted 
s deing and fueling. In a few days’ time 
there would be rent due; the pawnshop 
would have to find that. But her boots ? 
She must have her boots mended. She 
wondered whether she could make up her 
mind to ask Ted to mend them for her if 
she bought the leather. Meg had shown 
her with pride a pair that Ted had soled 
and heeled to save expense. Oh, how 
bitterly cold it was, she thought, as she 
shivered there in hit thin coat, which 
was «ot warn swpghfo* such weather. 
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But then she tried to console herself with 
the thought that it was lucky she had a 
coat at all ; she might have been without 
altogether. 

# “ft won’t hurt you to move on now, 
will it?” wheezed the old man again as, 
a bent old’ figure, he hobbled out with a 
long pole, to push up the awning. “I’m 
not turning you a\vay, mind you ; I’m 
just wanting that the entrance to my 
shop shouldn’t be blocked up. Oh dear, 
4t's bad— trade’s very bad! Can’t afford 
to lose a*penny these days.” 

“Oh, Pm sorry!” said Gladys. “I 
didn’t know I was blocking up the wav. 
I’ll move at once.” 

Gladys took a step away only to find 
her arm clutched by the old man, who 
only just reached up to her shoulder. He 
was looking in her face curiously as he 
held her arm. 

“I suppose you think I’m unkind, don’t 
you? I know! You’ll go away and hate 
me, hate me, think of me as a disagreeable 
old man, won’t you ? So I am, so I am ! 
And I’ve got everything to make me hard. 
No money, no money, no money! And 
I’ve got to keep up this shop and to live, 
and an old man like me ought to be 
sitting at his fireside doing nothing. 
Understand, understand ?* ’ 

He spoke rapidly and had a hahit of 
repeating himself. Gladys looked at the 
curious old face that was peering into 
hers. 


“Yes, I’m very hard, very hard,” he 
went on. “Butl have to be. Now, look 
here, you’re cold, aren’t you, you’re cold 
I can see it in your face, and I saw your 
shivering just now. What are you doing 
standing here? I’ve seen you go by every 
morning, watched you, watched you’ve 
got whiter every day. Why don’t you 
get some work to do? A young, strong, 
heaithy girl like you doing nothing, and 
an old man like me has got to work ! Go 
inside, go inside, into the shop and into 
the room at the back, and sit by tbe fire 
and warm yourself. I hate to see people 
looking miserable. It makes me miserable 
1 £ ate for it’s a hard, 
hard world. An old man like me having 
«ke this! It’s a shame, that's 
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the shop entrance, chattering away all 
the time like a voluble parrot. 

“Want to get warm, don't you? It's 
a good thing to be warm," went on the 
old man. “well, go inside and sit down 
there." 

He took her through the dim shop and 
almost pushed her into a stuffy, rather 
smelly little parlour at the back. It had 
an unmistakable odour which told of 
windows never opened, ol dust Accumulat- 
ed everywhere, in fact, of a general ladk 
of cleanliness. There was a dirty white 
cloth on the tabic, a coarse sonp plate, a 
rough knife and fork, and some bread -on a 
wooden platter. On the hob simmered 
a saucepan. There was a good fire in the 
grate, and Gladys sat down by it thank- 
fully, for she was tired with her long 
walk to the City and back. She had baa 
no breakfast that morning, only just a 
penny cup of tea, for she had not dared 
to risk any of her precious coppers on 
such extravagances ns bread and butter. 
She spread 
luxuriating 
man came hobbling into the room. 

“Ah,” he croaked, “all very well for 
you to be sitting there getting warm 
while I’m outside in the cold, bntl'm going 
to get warm, too, now. No, I’m going to 
sit here near the door so that I can keep 
my eye on that young scoundrel outside. 
Shouldn't be surprised if he went off with 
something one of these days. Now, wait 
a minute ! I’ve got some stew here. 
While I’m putting some out keep your eye 
through the window on that hoy. He's a 
demon, that’s what he is." 

Through the rather grimy gluss half of 
the door Gladys could see a small boy of 
about fourteen or fifteen standing in the 
Bhop, evidently taking the place of the 
proprietor while he took his midday meal. 
As Gladys watched she became aware of a 
most delightful smell of cooking, really a 
most appetising and delightful oaour, and 
it brought home to her horribly the 
remembrance that she had not tasted food 
that day, in fact, nothing since four o’clock 
the day before, and then only a musty egg 
and two thick slices of bread and butter. 

“There, there,” said the old man, point, 
ing to the soup plate heaped with the rich, 
savoury stew, “you eat that now. It'll 
do you good. 1 hate to sec white faces 
like yours about ; they make me miserable 
—miserable. Go on, eat it up, eat it up, 


her hands to the blase, 
in the warmth, and the old 
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0T I shall be cross, and I'm a terribly cross 
Old IBM. This'll do for me," 

♦ Prom a hook on a shelf close by he 
teak down a teacup, there being no more 
Mates visible. 

“But I can't take your plate !" said 
Gladys, bewildered, hardly realising that 
the was suddenly transported from the 
Sold outside to warmth and a meal 

“Then if you don’t like it, go-go ’ I 
can’t abide people arguing with me. Eat 
it alt up, or if you don't want to, go out 
again into the cold. Go on 1 I don't want 
any disagreeable people here.” 

Gladys laughed ; she re illy couldn't help 
it. The old man was so quaint, so insistent 
on the tact that it was a hard world, that 
things were disagreeable, and yet in his 
Strange, crusty manner he was being so 
kind. So Gladys sat down and gratefully 
tasted the stew. 

“Oh, how delicious!” she said. “It's 
most beautifully cooked.” 

“Of course, of course! I do it myself. 
Can't stand a worn in messing about with 
tny food. There’s the bread— help yourself. 
And if you want anything to drink you 
can make yourself a cup of tea— there’s 
some in that tin over there. N jw you sit 
there as long as you like and keep warm, 
while I go out to the front again. Can't 
trust anybody. I know that boy'll rob 
me some day. Stop as long as you like, 
and for Heaven’s sake try and look 


)ut Went the strange old m in, and in a 
few seconds the small boy, red-headed, 
with a turn-up nose and impudent eyes, 
burned into the room. 

“I generally 'ave wot old Nosey leaves, 
Miss.” said the boy. “Stoo smells a bit 
good this mormn'.” 

A cheeky, typical Cockney boy was this, 
and Gladys watched him tuck into what 
was left of the stew with a fine, healthy 
appetite. 

“Ah, that was good!” he said when he 

S id finished. “When I've got through a 
t of puddin' that mother’s keepin' for me 
at ’ome, I shan't 'urt.” 

‘Good gracious, are you going to eat 
Jdifcg alter all that stew 1” said Gladys, 
tow, where's the place where you wash 
can't leave these things dirty like 

“Wtiihup! Wash up!” The boy spoke 
almost in horror. “Why, oW Nosey, 'c just 
rinses ^ta uuder the tap in the smk and 


then lets ’em dry, or very likely ’e used the 
same things twice.” 

“That’s very horrid,” said Gladys, de- 
cisively. “Aren't you going to wash up 
your cup ?” (The boy nad takeu ^ another 
from a nail ) “Ugh,” she went on, “I hate 
to see people eat like this. Aren't there 
any more plates? Now^comc along, the old 
gentleman has been very kind to me ; he's 
given me a meal anl let me get warm ; the 
least that l can do is to leave his things 
clean for hun Don't you think so ?” ' 

“Well, I never ! I never thought of it. 
I suppose 1 ought to 'ave washed up every 
day. But 'c didn’t seem to mind. All right, 
ril'elp, Miss.” 

The kettle was soon boiling, the things 
were taken into a very g.imy scullery at 
the back and washed up, arid put away on 
the shelves ; the tablecloth was folded up 
and put away, and then Gladys looked 
round for a duster, or its equivalent. She 
founl a dilapidated old rag, which she 
used with some effect on the dresser and 
tiblc, after which she tidied up the hearth 
and grate ani generally made the place a 
little more orderly in appearance. 

The sm ill boy, who informed her that 
he only attended to the shop during old 
Nosey’s dinner hour, had gone by now, 
and Gladys was giving one last regretful 
look at the bright fire, for now she felt 
that she really must go. This strange old 
person had been exceedingly charitable to 
her, and she must now go out into the 
cold, away back to her own little bedroom 
to— to what ? Well, to think, to sit hud- 
dled up with the counterpane or blanket 
around her, trying to keep warm, think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. 

“H illo, hallo, what have yon been do- 
ing ?” said the old man, suddenly coming 
into the room. “You've been interfering 
with my room 1 Oh, it's very hard that I 
can’t have things left alone V ' 

“I'm sorry, I thought you would like 
the place tidied up a little. It was really 
rather untidy,” said Gladys. “But I must 
go now. Thank you very much for the 
warmth and the food. It's very kind of 
you.” 

“Kind ? Kind ? I’ve never been kind in 
my life. Sit down, sit down! The shop's 
shut— got to shut it at one o’clock. Fool- 
ish Act of Parliament. Can't even leave 
an old man alone. Sit down, sit down I” 

Really this was a most extraordinary 
old fellow* thought Gladys, as she sat 
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down in the high-hacked chair by the 
fire. 

The old man eat down opposite to her. 
He looked and looked at her, and then 
looked again, his hands clutching the arms 
on each side of his chair, his face working, 
till at length Gladys saw a large tear roll 
down each cheek, leaving a little white 
fnrrow on the grimy skin. 

“Her eyes, her eyes ! And her mouth ! 
Her eyes and her mouth !’’ he repeated, 
looking away. 

And then suddenly he snatched out from 
his pocket a most unclean-looking handker- 
chief and dabbed furiously at his face. 

“There, I am being made miserable 
again ! Oh, it's a hard world, very hard.’’ 

“What is it that’s upset you’’’ asked 
Gladys rather timidly, thinking for a 
moment that she was in the presence of a 
lunatic. 

“Yes, you’re just like her, just like my 
daughter. She died twenty years ago. 
I’ve seen you go by every day, but I’ve 
never seen you so close as this before. Yes, 
her eyes and her mouth ! She was all that 
was left to me— all, and when she died I 
was left alone. Twenty odd years have 1 
sat in that chair outside my shop, and 
never has a woman entered this room all 
this time until now. Just like her, just 
like her in the eyes and the mouth *” 

And again the old man’s eyes were fixed 
on Gladys. 

“Who are you? What are you? Tell 
me something about yourself,” he went 
on. “I’m a very hard old man, but you 
remind me of her.” 

Gladys told him briefly that she was 
just a girl trying to earn her living, and 
that she wasn’t very successful at it. 

The old man was silent for a few 
seconds, then he went to an old-fashioned 
writing-table at the side, unlocked a 
drawer, and brought out of it a 
photograph which be showed to Gladys. 

"That wasmydaughter— my daughter,” 
he said. “She looked after me for a long 
time after her mother died, and then she 
died too. You’re like her, yon know, 
you’re like her.” 


Gladys looked at the photograph, but 
of course she could hardly tell whether 
there was a likeness or not! she murmured 
something incoherently and then handed 
it back to the old man. 

“Look here,” he said after he had pat 
the photograph back, "yon Want work, 
don’t you; you want work? Wottfdyou 
like. to come and live here asd help me 
look after the shop ? I’m getting oM, very 
old. There’s a room here that yon cotdn 
have, and you could have your food, tod, 
of course, and I’d give yon— what? I’m 
very poor; I can’t give you very much. 
Say eight shillings a week ? That’s more 
than 1 would give anyone else, more than 
I’d give any other woman, for I wouldn't 
have one in the house. But you’re like 
her, you’re like her.” 

A room, food, eight shillings a week! 
Had miracles happened? Gladys looked 
at the old man. He was a strange, weird, * 
eccentric old cieature ; he had evidently 
loved his -daughter, that pretty, smiling 
girl of the photograph. Pood, lodging, and 
eight shillings a week! Should she take it? 
Yes, of course! And anyway, she thought 
to herself, she could earn her money and 
her keep hy looking after the old fellow. 
The place was really filthily dirty; he 
lived in a hugger-mugger manner; she 
could make him comfortable. And at 
any rate her immediate future would be 
safe; the vision of being again outcast 
and homeless, which stalked with her 
everywhere, had vanished. 

"But you know nothing of me? You 
would want a reference first 1 You could- 
n’t take anybody perfectly strange into 
your house,” she said. 

“Yes, I could, yes, I could if I liked. I'll 
take you because you’re like her. Will you 
come ? I want somebody. I’m getting 
old ; getting old.” 

“Yes, I’ll come,” said Gladys simply. 

So that night Gladys was installed under 
the roof Of Amos Claymer, dealer in second- 
hand tools and scientific instruments, 

(To be co ntinue d). 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

, Sha»t»niketan : The Bolpur School of 
ftAmNDRANATrt TAOORK by W. IV. Pearson. Pub - 
fitted by Macmillan & Co. 4 y. 6 d. Net . 

The Asram at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, founded by 
Mabarshi Devendranath Tagore and started by his 
SOB, the poet Sir RabindrAnath Tagore, has, in recent 
ytafft, awakened the interest of many people who are 
tptereafted in the poet's life and works. Various 
accounts of the school have been published from time 
to time in English and American papers and it may 
fefeitt, therefore, that there is nothing new to com- 
municate with regard to it. Hence the present 
amount of “Shantiniketan” by Mr. Pearson, seems 
to have little justification for its appearance, consider- 
ing that so much has already beeu written about the 
school and that, after all, the account of a tiny school 
is no better than a prospectus, interesting only to 
those who are concerned with educational work and 
methods. 

0ttt the title is misleading ; for the book consists 
adt merely of an account of the school but also of a 
ta*rk of literal^ creation and the account serving 
only as a beautiful prelude to it. The book contains 
fttt excellent translation by Mr. Pearson of a lovely 
little tale of the ancient asram times, taken from the 
Mahabharata and written by the late Satish Chan- 
dra Roy, a poet of rare promise, who unfortunately 
: died quite young at Bolpur. I suppose that readers 
S# the "Modern Review” are familiar with some of 
his poems which have been translated from his 
woti* by Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. W. 
W. Pearson and printed from time to time in this 
p$p*r. The short but sweet introduction of this poet 
iftr' Rabindranath Tagore in this book, will, therefore, 
help many readers to appreciate how the spirit of the 
youthfat poet Satishcbandra and the spirit of the 
Sfcmntmikctan asram were in the closest possible 
npfimty and identity and reflected on each other in a 
Wonderful manner and bow the story also, that fol- 
iow*, holds a mirror, as it were, to that wonderfully 
harmonised spirit of the poet and the asram. For 
tfee Short story, 'The Gift to the Guru', is nothing 
bni an idealised and imaginative picture of the 
of the olden days. It was, however, not 
Written purely from an idyllic interest like Haw- 
thorne's Tangle wood Tales for children, but from 
jto Inner and vital spiritual interest, for the 
taffie asram was taking a new form amid the 
Conditions of modern life and the same ideals were 
ISSSkiog their modern expression when Satischandra 
mm writing his story. It was, therefore, a new 'Vita 
jfnova’be was writing, for he was actually revivify - 
| the old associations and interests of life, the old 
‘ l Of life, in his little tale. Be was, in the words 
v imtbipdranath Tagore, "bringing to the surface, 
daily use and purification, the stream of ideals 

The name of the work is 'Satischandra Rachana- 
ottbe writings of Satischandra and is to be 
mSm S the Indian Publishing House, 23, Cornwallis 
• «***, CakittU. -- -I -V,: 


that originated in the summit of our past, flowing 
underground in the depth of India's soil,-— the ideals 
of simplicity of life , clarity of spiritual vision, parity 
of heart, harmony with the universe, and thecon- 
s<jousness of the infinite personality in all creation.” 
Consequently, it was the vision of a greater 'Earthly 
Paradise', the Paradise that no change of time could 
deprive India of, that Btirred the young poet Satis to 
the depths of his soul and made him frame out the 
story, which seems to be so simple, yet is so perfect in 
its artistic form and imaginative qualities, and more 
than anything else, in its rare power of shaping the 
incidents into symbols of the eternal valneB of life. 
This latter quality really elevates it into something 
infinitely much greater than a mere tale for children. 
In its imaginative qualities, the story bears very 
much resemblance with Hawthorne’s Tanglcwood 
Talcs and George Macdonald’s Fairy Tales. But the 
exquisite descriptions here and there, e.g., the des- 
cription of the forest in chap, iv, the description of 
the palace of Poushya in chapter v and the descrip- 
tion of the nether regions in chap, vii, can stand good 
comparison in power of imaginative delineation with 
the description of forest in Hyperion and the descrip- 
tion of the bottom of the sea in Endymion, of 
Keats. 

The descriptions in Satishchandra’s tale are so very 
Keats-like and astonishingly betray Keats’ delight in 
sensuous beauty and his power of apt imagery. 
The illustrations of the story by Mukul Chandra 
Dey, a young artist of great promise, have been 
beautifully done and have added to the charm of 
the story. 

Therefore, Mr. Pearson’s acconnt of the school has 
really been a ‘fitting introduction' to the story, for 
the Btory would appear to be quite childish and 
trivial unless there was the background of the pre- 
sent asram in whose fitting alone it could impress 
and its underlying symbols could be understood. Of 
course, as an account, Mr. Pearson’s description of 
the school is charming and exquisite and reads al- 
most like a beautiful idyll or a folklore of the an- 
cient times, reproduced into modern form by a poet- 
heart, whose imagination and aesthetic sympathies 
have discovered a fnesh beauty and a new meaning 
in it. The account is amazingly accurate and faith- 
ful, not a single item being left out, however trivial it 
may appear to be. In fact, every little detail of the 
asram life has been recorded with the utmost sym- 
pathy and with a feeling of wonder, as thongn it 
were a new discovery to the writer. This quality of 
sympathy has made this account of the school so 
marvellously sweet and refreshing. 

But Mr. Pearson’s account, exquisite as it 
is, is lacking in one thing which cannot naturally 
be filled by him. We cannot , expect him to tell 
us in what ways the modern asram, as an edu- 
cational institution, has been fostering and 
furthering the race-culture and the race-heri- 
tage of India and how far it has been able to em- 
body within itself the historic consciousness of our 
people# This question, it must be admitted, it a 
although Mr* Pearson's account throws 
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light on it here and there, especially where he eh owe 
the differences 6f temperament of the Indian and the 
English boy tn the concluding portion of hts account, 
yet he has barely touched upon the fringe of this 
moit important question throughout his account. 
The history of the school is not bound up with that 
of the poet's life alone but with the history of the life 
of Bengal also We all know that when the 
school was founded, Bengal was passing through 
the birth-throes of a new national consciousness» 
which would shake off the fetters of intellectual 
thraldom of the west, unbar the gates of tip 
past heritage of race- wisdom and raie-cultuft, 
renovate and rejuvenate them m tne conditions 
of modern fcfe, and usher m a new epoch of 
history The poet, like a true prophet winch he is, 
had visions of tins new birth, had voiced it alreadv 
in his ‘Naivedya’ or Offerings to God, bis 'Katha' or 
historical ballads, some of which have been tranalat 
ed in 'Fruit Gathering ’ He was lull of India and 
her glorious paBt at that time India's greatest con 
tubution to the world, her ‘Upamshads , containing 
her rich spiritual wisdom originated in the forest 
universities ot asranis Tbcic the Rishis or the wise 
men, freed fiorn the bonds of state and society, 
thought the boldest thoughts, dieamt the greatest 
dreams felt the divmcst feelings for all humanity f h» 
ideal of a new Hiahmadiaryasram, situated fat a \ay 
from the dissipations of city life and nursed aud suckl 
ed in the bosom of Mother N lture, dawned on the 
poet’s mind and haunted hi n, like a Vision, day and 
uight He thought ot ‘Shantimkctau', the place of 
meditation of his saintly father It was tlieie, under 
the chatun trees, with infinite solitude of space around 
him, that the great spirit of the Maharshi iouud 
The lepose of his heart 
The joy of his mind 
The peace of his soul 

The p jet could not choose a fitter place for an 
asram, where the spmtual culture of India would 
have a fresh i cncwal 

But the eonnection of the asram with the historic 
poet of India, although left out by Mr Pearson 
in his account, has been finely dealt with by Rabindra- 
nath in his beautiful introduction, which gives as 
a bit of his autobiography and is therefore ex- 
tremely interesting I cannot refi am from quoting 
here a few passages fiorn the introduction which 
will illuminate this aspect of the asram — 

"The greatest teacheis in ancient India, whose 
names are still remembered, weie forest dwellcis 
By the shady border of some sacred nver or 
Himalayan lake they built their altar of fire, grazed 
their cattle, harvested wild nee and fruits for their 
food, lived with their wives and childten m the bosom 
of primeval nature, meditated upon the deepest 
problems of the soul, and made it their object of life 
to grow in sympathy with all creation and in com 
mumon with the Supreme Being There students 
flocked round them and had then lessons ofimmoital 
life in the atmosphere of truth, peace and freedom of 
the spiut. 

'Though m later ages circumstances changed and 
* numerous kingdoms, great and small, flourished in 
wealth and power, and forests began to gave way to 
towns with multiplication of luxuries in the homes of 
the rich, the highest ideals of civilisation in our 
country ever remained the ideals of those forest 
universities. AU our great clastic poets In their epic 
verses and dfamas l inked back with reverence upon 


"In the modern time my tarn has Also come to 
dream of that age towering above all ages of subse- 
quent history in the greatness of it* simplicity and 
wisdom of pure life. While spending a groat part of 
my youth m the riverside solitude of the sandbanks 
of the Padma, a time came when I woke up to the 
call of the spirit of my country a ad felt impelled to 
dedicate my life in furthering the purpose that lies In 
the heart of her history I seemed choked for breath 
m the hideous nightmare of our present time, mead* 
mgless in its petty ambitious of poverty, and felt fek 
me the struggle of my motherland for awakening In 
spiritual emancipation 

"Then came to me a vision of the fulncie of the 
inner man w hicli was attained m India m the solemn 
seclusion of her forests when* the rest of the work! wot 
hardly awake The truth became dear to me-lha* 
India had cut her path and broadened it for ages, tie 
path that leads to a life reaching beyond death, 
rising high above the idealisation of political selflei- 
ness and the insatiable lust for accumulation of 
materials . . . 

"Thus the exclusiveness of my literary life burst 
its barriers, coming into touch with the deeper aspir- 
ations ot my countrj whu.li lay hidden in her heart,* 
1 came to live m the Shantimketan sanctuary founded 
by my fatha and there gra iually gathered round tap, 
under the shades of sal trees, boys from distant 
homes ” 

This introduction, therefore, was absolutely neces- 
sary, tor without it from Mr Pearson's account one 
could hutdly differentiate the Bolpur School from any 
open air school m Europe and America, from George 
Junior Republic for instance, with which the Bolpur 
school was compared by many American papers. But 
on the other hand, there ought to be a line of de- 
markation between Bolpur asram and other 
orthodox asrams started in different places in India, 
foi instance, the Gurukula Asrain at Hard war. to 
understand the essential differences between these 
asrams, one must know more of the history of the 
development ot the Bolpur school into its present 
form 

The school has grown along with the growth of 
the poet s innei life and the growth of his times. It 
has, therefore, from 1901 when it was first founded 
till 1917, the present year, (the date of its founda- 
tion has not been mentioned by Mr Pearson), passed 
through quite a variety ot stages For four years, 
since its foundation, the asram went on humming the 
old forgotten strain that came bora the past, lrom 
the woodlands of Aiyan India of four thousand years 
ago Then there burst into the country a thunder- 
storm The gieat national movement with its 
trumpet blast of Bandc Matarara, its flaunting hopes 
and hi&li aspirations, its riotous excitement and 
frantic expectancy, caine The poet became its high 
priest The asram was no longer a shadow of tne 
benighted p£*t, it was a reality oflhe dawning day. 
The countiy-consciousness surged high in the asrfcm. 
Of course, the western features of the school, e g* t self 

g overnment of the boys and the atmosphere ot free- 
orn, did not suffer at this period. But the emphasis 
was certainly laid on the spirit of ancient India- Not 
simply on the spiritual side of ancient India, but on 
the tide of social life and rules as well,, which were, 
without question, narrow and conventioa-bonnd- 
Fortunately, the narrow and aggressive lines on 
which the whole movement was worked out, maktag 
patriotism an end unto iteelf and efficiency the goal 
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fie sought solitude of spirit, lie 
.the universal joy of nature, he sought the 
wrings of t pi ritual life. It was then that 
4 Us longer 'Gitanjali' poems were written. 

Ko words of mine can describe the poet’s devotion 
^■fit the work of the asram after his retirement from 
vfWndeshism.He became more and more meditative and 
:jjtmrfbl, serene and reposeful in his manner and talk, 
Sjndat the same time he took npon himself all the 
-tarty and humble duties of school-teaching, school- 
ilteflction and: school-management. Sometimes he 
same room with the boys, who had 
VMm ' always with them in' their plays and pastimes 
■■ had in their hoars of recreation. The boys fre- 
| 9 $ntlv encroached on liis time and leisure, which 
he nepled most for his art-creations. But he was so 
tatjjtii so tender, so very considerate that he would 
. rather-;. atop when composing a poem and attend 
vl'ib.'.ihVhMf who would thus intrude on bitn 
than send him away. These years were the years of 
greatest inspiration to the asrom boys and 
^ ^ 1 have already said that during these years 

Sinost of his ‘Gitanjali’ songs were composed. On 
•: Wednesdays, the service-day of the ns ram, the poet 
i- «ve the asram people his discourses of the ‘Sadhana.’ 
Thus, all the works which have won for him world- 
reputation, were primarily meant for his asram- 

• children, tiny boys between 8 and 16. 

• fiis visit to England and America, his fame of 

• 'GitnnjaTt’ and the winning of the Nobel Prise, have re- 
. ftttted in an influx of world-currents into the quiet 

life. Now the asram in the melting 
where East and West would meet and mingle, 
i The highest culture of the West would harmonise here 
.':.^With ih« highest culture of the East. There are Bng- 
lish Gurus, Mr. Pearson being one of them, along 
V vrith Indian Gurus in the asram now. The former 
l patriotic stage has now risen into the higher stage of 
humanism. 

the ideal of the asram now is, may be 
gleaned from the short address which Rabindranath 
delivered before Tokyo boys in Japan and which, 
^r^tafore, has been a most fitting epilogue, just as 
. Introduction has become a fitting prologue of the 
little representation of the a.ram By Mr. Pearson. 

object of the lecture is ‘Paradise* and it is this 
Waff Paradise that Bast and West are conjointly 
ftmlng to build op in the asram today. Here is an 
; dxtract from the address 

^ sdKear jrottog^ friends, do not be frightened at 
think that I am going to give you along 

- fecturct or good advice, or moral lessons. I know I 
look :iiWr..\farttldable t ..with my grey beard and 

• white hair and Bowing Indian robe, and people, who 

- know me by my exterior, make the absurd mistake 

2 am an old man, and give me a higher seat and 
enee oy keeping at a distance from me. 
labow my heart, you would find it grten 
‘ kp9 younger than some of you who 
r." sn vwBumK ociort me*. Aod you would find, 

- ..Wt I am childish enough to believe in things which 

- Wgrown-dp people oi the modern age, with their 
r ,tog>crior wisdom, have become ashamed to own,-* 

and even modern schoolboys also. That it to saJ«I 
bsltort, fin an ideal life. I believe that, in a 
.flower* there is a living power hidden in beauty wh*? 

- . Mmore potent than a Maxim Gun. I believe that ™ 

, <&£****» Mature mrmheemtAi . * trSt* 



roar df the cannonade, i believe that thie Jrld ( 
ideal hovering over the earth— an ideal of that Pam* 
disc which is not the mere outcome of imaginatkiiv 
but the ultimate reality towards which all things are 
moving. I believe that this vision of Paradise is to 
be seen in the sunlight, and the green of the earth, in 
the Sowing streams, in the beauty of spring time, 
and the repose of a winter morning. Everywhere In 
this earth the spirit of Paradise is pwake and sending 

forth its voice.* Bvetf the moat depressed, in 

some moment of their lives, have been touched by the 
voice, and not altogether lost....... 

* '“I kuow that some who are here are being trained 
to be teachers. That is my vocation also, but 2 nerier. 

had any training One thing is trnlywieeded to be 

a Teacher of children— it is to be like children..." 

Ajitkumar Chakra varty. 


Rabindranath Tagork-A sketch of bis life and 
works. Second Edition. G . A. Nateson & Co . 
Madras. Price Rs. 0-4-0. 

The four anna popular series of biographical book- 
lets of eminent Indians published by Messrs. Nateson 
& Co., like most other popular and cheap series of 
books, are scrappy and superficial and dwell more on 
the externals, on the spectacular phases of a man’s 
life than on the deeper complexities of his tempera- 
ment, the formative influences which shape him, the 
attempt at adjustment of the inner and the outer 
world which makes itself manifest both in his life as 
well as in his creations of art and such other real 
phases of the man’s life which make biography really 
interesting. The sketch of Rabindranath Tagore's 
life and works under review, is therefore unsatisfac- 
tory, for it merely stitches together the newspaper 
comments and criticisms of Rabindranath’s English 
books (his Bengali books have not been mentioned at 
all) and scrappy excerpts from them here and 
there. 

If such penny ^series are really necessary for popu- 
larising a great man’s life and works, they ought to 
be written by competent people who really know the 
man and his works intimately. 

Ajitkumar Chakrayarty. 

The Indo-Aryan Races, study of the Origin 
of Ikdo-Aryan people and Institutions by 
Ramaprosod Chanda , Rajshahi. igi6, Pt /, pp. l-Sfa 
price Rs. J or 6s. 8d. 

Mr. Ramaprosad Chanda of Rajshahi is the only 
Indian scholar who has taken up Craniometry seri- 
ously. More than once the Government of Bengal has 
deputed him to obtain anthropometric data for a pro- 
per discussion ol the origin oi the tribes and castes of 
Bengal. Very recently the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy in India has granted him a special scholarship 
to enable him to study Archaeology in different parti 
of India, The first part df Mr. Chanda's work is the 
■first instalment of his contribution* to Indian anthro- ; 

i serious students who do not re- 
work 
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fence with ancient Indian Hierature has qualified him 
more than anybody else, who has appeared In this 
field, for the elucidation of the problems that has 
arisen about the origin of Indian races and castes 
In his work on Indo Aryan races, we find that simpli- 
city, erudition, veracity and fearlessness, which 
characterise Ramaprosad Chanda’s now classical 
work the History of Bengal The appearance of this 
work will no doubt lead to tremendous controversies 
as it tonches the softest part of the heart of the con 
servative Indian m striking at his long cherished ideas 
of caste and its origin One who has not been able to 
discard partiality and superstitious belief about the 
origin of castes is not competent to deal with thfse 
Questions It is very gratifying to find that an 
Orthodox Hindu who is the father of a large grow- 
ing family has the moral courage to dibCuss questions 
of Indian races and caste origin, in a scientific 
spirit and m the approved accurate historical 
method, defying the aocalled champions of the ortho 
dox religion whose main functions in the 20lh cen 
tury seem to he the retardation of the growth of 
knowledge and the progress of the Indian people 
The publication of the workbnngs to light several 
conclusions which will delight and enlighten serious 
students of history Conclusions tint had been 
hitherto but dt earns of antiquarians and Archaeo- 
logists are now demonsti ated as being true and logi 
cal The book is full of such conclusions and the 
discussions that precede them aie as interesting 
and as learned as the conclusions themselves 

The first chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
the Aryan and non Aryan inhabitants of the Vedic 
period In a few short crisp sentences the author 
demonstrates the origin of the Sudras and the Nisa 
das of Vedic India The Varnas of the Vedic period 
were originally five in number — (1) *1 be Priests, (2) 
the fighting men (3) the tradesmen and husbandmen 
(4 the serfs and (5) the abonginals That the 
Sudras of this period were a different race from the 
aboriginals has been proved by a quotation or two 
and the conclusion is so decisive that I sincerely 
hope nobody m India or abroad will venture to 
raise these questions in future The Sudra is the 
Serf, who had no political existence, who had no 
tight to property and whose life was his masters 
The Nisada on the other hand according to the 
descriptions contained in ancient liteiature was the 
only possible ancestor of modern aboriginal tribes 
Linguistic proofs, reduced to chart mid graphs, has 
enabled scholars to determine the close relation 
of the languages of the Mundas, the aboriginal m 
habitants of the sub montane tracts to the south 


of the Himalayas and theMonkhmer group of the 
north eastern frontier and the far east These 
data combined and arranged has led Mr Chanda 
to dedace the theory that the original inhabitants 
of this country were of Tibcto-Burman otigin, 
whose descendants still inhabit the frontier and 
the rocky fastnessess of central India 

One of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian History, in recent days, is Mr. 
Chanda’s admirable analysis of the origin of the 
Indo-Aryan invaders It has been demonstrated, in 
a scientific manner and I believe for the first time, 
that the Indo-Aiyans were not a Homogeneous 
P f ople and that the principal tnbes or castes differed 
in origin. Mr. Chanda has definitely proved from 
quotations firm the Vedic literature that the Brah- 
manas or the priestly caste consisted of two different 

... *k . ’ J -.I., a, tit . , i. . . 
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between Visvamttra and Vaststha. The second 
ston of the Aryan people of the Vedic period consist# of 
the Raj an; as who according to the ffotbaka Saahita 
were swarthy or Dhamrqr&nm. “w ~ 
tiaditional evidence in 
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the KH'Ved* to «ow tut 

two at least of the tnbes of the letter grotto the 
Turvasas and the Yadus came to fadiairom ft|4 
western Asia “In one place in the l!f*Vc4*jto 
holv Yadava tribe m latter days from which tb* 

Ki ibhna was descended were Dasas or BarbamiM? 
The author determines the eutly home of the Yadjki 
with greater precision and concludes that the Yog** 
va<t were originally settled m Saurastra pr the 
Katbiawad peninsula and thence migrated to 
Mathura lending indirect suppott to the Rlg-Yeafe 
tradition that the Yadus together with the TurvaaO* 
came from beyond the sea The author deduces, 
perhaps correctly, that the Aryan immigrants from 
Mesopotamia must have absoibed a good deal of 
Semitic blood in their Syrian home ana were probably 
(lark like the other members ot the Semite group. The 
Purus, Druhyus and Anus, mentioned in the Rfy* 
Veda along with the Yadus and Turvasas, may hatp 
come from the same quarters and weie probably Pf 
the same physical tvpe The atrangement of thet? 
data and the original conclusions the author arrives 
at, has led him to make a pronouncement, which will 
startle the advocates of the so-called modern ortho* 
doxy, who still seem to believe m the descent of their 
ancestors from the month the breast, the hands and 
the legs of the Creator * 

‘Tair and fair haired Rsi clans from the North, 
dark or brown Yajamana tribes from South wester* 
Asia, and the very dark aboriginal Ntsadas were this 
ethnic elements out of which grew up the five primafyr 
Varn is or caste** ” ... 

The second chiptcr of the work entitled “Indo* 
Aryans of the outer countries" is a long rambling 
narrative The author begins with the demarcation 
of the boundaries ot the Aryan kingdoms in the 
Vedic period and comeB to the conclusion that the 
hnd occupied by the early Aryans consisted of all 
the tract between the Sutlej in the west and the 
Kausil i in the east Western Punjab, Sindh, Gupat, 
Malwa, Bihar and Bengal were outside the pale Of 
IndoAiyan occupation In latter periods these 
prounceswere gradually and sparsely colonised by 
the Aryan**, and their original inhabitants, coming 
in conuut with h more intellet tual race, snccombed 
to their influence and gradually adopted their 
language, manners and customs Thus there were 
two concentric circles, the mnci one being the inner 
nog ot Aryan habitation m India, while the outer 
one was the outermost pale of Aryan influence ra 
the Vedic peitod This important conclusion is 
based on tie evidence of modern Indian languages. 
Sir George Grierson’s map shows veiv clearly that 
the middle country was the real habitat of tbf 
early Aryans and their descendants, while a ring 
of provinces around it from Western Punjab to 
Bengal formed the outer zone of the influence of 
Indo Aryan languages. Incidentally the author 
discusses the interesting problem of Empires in 
ancient India He proves with great lucidity that 
the chiefs of the Aryan tnbes or elans ruled over 
net tv states in the Vedic period and that none of 
them could ever form an Empire worth the name. 
It was the Aryanised Aboriginals of the outer mm 
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rim influence who first eoceeeded in brin|- 
, Jfier the different province* of this vast 
; wider the rule of a single monarch, At the 
this chapter the author introduces the real 
t Of the work. He has started a new theory, 
___ on linguistic and ctaoiological evidence, 
‘/^cOording to which Northern India was occupied 
njjg; ; :§■ civilised white Aryan race with round heads, 
had apparently dispersed the Dravidians 
^mb&hand. The author names this race Homo 
if .JMpiaiis and proves that they had also come from 
'.<&« deserts of Central Asia where Stein, Grunwedel 
’ and pther explorers have brought to light numerous 
manuscripts which contain specimens of their 
ancient language. In this chapter the author has 
completely smashed Sij* Herbert Kisley’s theory 
; .a^Out the origin of ancient races. He has proved 
V beyond doubt that Scytho-Dravidian and Mongolo- 
PrOyldian races are but myth9. He finds n reference 
early immigration in the legends of the first 
^';Oplwii«atioh of Kashmir. 

third chapter of the work is devoted to the 
v.:#lSCU9Sion of the origin and development of modern 
^Yaisnavism. The subject has Jong been one of keen 
Controversy ; the crucial point being the identity of 
Krishna with Christ and the amount of influence 
;;j&ejMxd by Chrietanity on the development of the 
modern Krishna, cult. The author discusses the 
various theories and criticises world-renowned 
scholars like Weber and Bhandarkar. His method is 
: ildlrays accurate. He brings together all the material 
that has come to light up to date and he deduces the 
■;> '|oct that the Vaisnava religion known in the earlier 
- ■■'■S^es, as the Bhagabata religion, is mentioned in the 
a Btihma-sutra where four principal powers are 
enumerated. The personification of these abstract 
*fdea« is a very interesting study and the author 
v demonstrates, the process with verv great ability. 
"Incidentally lie has proved that the Vaisnava canon, 
Pancaratra is unorthodox or non-Vedic. The author 
nnects this history of a religious idea with political 
ory when he states “the un-Drahmanic Vasu- 
or Pancaratra was probably first confined 
the Yadava clan of Kshatryas to which 

fr lCriahua-Vasudeva himself belonged The Yadavas 

totoXYUtM were originally settled in Saurastra or 
^Kathiawar peninsula and then spread to 
“ rare,. Krishna- Vasudcva or Kesava, the son of 

..... deva of the Yadavas or Satvata clan and of 

wife Dcvaki, was born in Mathura and afterwards 

.^migrated to Pvaraka in Saurastra Perhaps 

£$he great Satvata chief— great in war and policy as 
f "‘iMitt as in philosophy and religion— taught what be 
had leatut from his teacher,— the practice of morality 
• And the true sacrifice and worship of Vishnu as 
; , pod of Gods (Monotheism) to men of his own clan 

;:V whoM guide, friend and philosopher he was ” 

V ^The monotheistic religion that Krislma-Vasudeva 
taught to men of hie own clan was handed on by the 
'Vpatvatas to the Saurastras and Abhiras who gave 
m-the un-Vedic turn. Vasndeva, his brother Sankar- 
, vopa, his son Pradyumna and his grandson Anirud- 
/ aha were probably deified by these outlanders who 
m outside the pale of Buddhism.” The author is 
’ of opinion that Krishna was deified at a period 
ennier than tip deification of Kama the hero of the 
C^^tigaln dan. The Avatara cult of the Brahmans 
ousted the nn-Vedic Pancaratra system and 
t about a change in it svb&h finally led to its 
tomtom orthodoa religion of India. ■: this 


afraid there is notrouch to say against it even from , 
the point of view of orthodoxy, > 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the. discussion 
of the origin of Saktism. The author, as usual, 
begins with the Vedic period and states that Ambica 
was the sister of Rudra and that she was one of the 
obscure minor deities in the Vedic period. He refers 
to the legend of Daksha’s Sacrifice as an example of 
the attempt of this unorthodox deity to obtain re- 
cognition among orthodox .Indian*. He connects the 
Sakta conceptions of our own country with similar 
cults in the Mediterranean. In Crete, in Punic Africa, 
ftf Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Greece the cult was well- 
known in ancient days. The last pages of this 
chapter is devoted to the refutation of Dr. Spooner’s 
statement about the Persian origin of Isfrtar. 

The fifth chapter of the book is devoted to the 
discussion of the origin of castes in Bastern India. 
The author refutes very successfully as he had very 
often done the theory current in Bengal that 5 
Brahmans and 5 Kayasthas came from Konauj at 
a certain date before the Muhammadan conquest. 
The author shows in the firat place that the 
Brahmanas and Kayasthas could not have come 
from any place at the Bame time. Then he proceeds 
to show with the Craniological affinity between 
the higher and the lower castes in Bengal 
that they were descended from a common stock 
and that ethnically they are quite different from 
the similar CAStes of the middle country. Much has 
been said about this both in print and orally and 
1 leave it to the readers to judge for themselves. A 
very large part of this chapter has been devoted to 
the discussion of the origin of the Kayastha caste, 
which I believe is the only reliable account that has 
yet appeared in print. The author disagrees with 
the orthodox Brahmanic view that the Kayasthas 
were serfs or Sudras and from the Orthodox 
Kayastha view which tries to trace his origin from 
the Vedic fighting clans. 

The last chapter of the work is devoted to the 
refutation of the second part of Dr. D. B. Spooner’s 
paper on the “Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History.’* We do not find that personal animosity 
and bitter bias against Dr, Spooner in Mr. Rama- 
prosad Chanda’s paper which is the keynote of 
some criticisms of that learned scholar’s theory that 
has appeared in print. Oa the other hand Mr. 
Chanda criticises very soberly and with a degree 
of moderation which his intimate friends do not 
always expect of him. Mr. Chanda’s book is one 
of the epoch-making works of modern history and 
I sincerely believe that it will receive a warm re- 
ception in India and abroad. Scholars both Indian 
and foreign will eagerly wait for the appearance 
of the next volume of Mr. Chanda’s work. 

R. D. Banerji. 

Decline of the Silk Industry in Bengal 
and How to Arrest It : By A?. R. Ghost , Af.S.A,, 
Indian Assistant id the Director of Sericulture , 
Kashmir , ( Chuckerverty, Chatter ji &* Co. t Calcutta * A 
Pp. j3 ; Price— Rs. i-8-o or os. 

This little brochure written by a gentleman who 
has considerable practical experience of the sUk 
industry in various parti of India will be of great 
help to those who want to take an active part in 
.reaascitatfng the once famous sUk, industry of Bengal, 
la ths hoary past Bengal was the chief producer of 
sUk inthe Tht Mmry contixswd %& be iu*i. 

“ condition ^ 
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lunettes of the last cehUryrriucttben It basdeclih- 
fd Mr. Ghose Ascribes this Mine to the following 
causes (i) -Defective rearing and the consequent 
degeneration of the Bengal silk-worms and silk ;(ti) 
Spread of Pebrine (a virulent disease which attacks 
the silk-worms) ; (iii) Defects in reeling operations $ 
and (iv) Want of knowledge of market conditions 
and of proper organisations, which prevent the 
Bengal silk growers from meeting successfully foreign 
competition. • # 

Mr. Ghose then points out how to remove these 
defects by adopting improved methods of mulberry 
cultivation (be prefers the tree to the bush mulberu) 
and rearing of silk-worms (here he emphasises tne 
Importance of proper ventilation and cleanliness and 
of crossing the multi voltine seeds of Bengal with the 
univol tines and bivoltines of Burope and Japan, so 
as to get a superior breed of Bengal silk-worms). 
In the matter of silk-manufacture, Mr. Ghose is in 
lavour of the increased use of silk filatures, but haB 
a word to say for the indigenous ‘Ghai’ too, which 
though losing ground need not die out altogether. 
They still give employment to a much larger number 
of persons than the filatures and are responsible for 
nearly three-fourths of the total output of Bengal 
Silk (in volume, not in value— the filature silk being 
of a finer quality and consequently fetching higher 

S rices). The greatest difficulty Mr. Ghose seems to 
nd in improving the cottage silk industry of Bengal 
is the aamg which faced Mr. Swan when he was car- 
rying on his official enquiry into the Bengal industries 
two years ago, vis., the chronic indebtedness of the 
small feelers and weavers to the village raahajans or 
middleman, whose paid employees they have for all 
practical purposes become. And the remedy suggest- 
ed by both is the same— the general introduction of 
Co-operative Credit Societies among the producers. 

Mr. Ghose shows how to construct an improved 
Ghai for reeling silk at a very slight increase of cost 
and gives a photograph of his invention. 

The brochure is nicely got-up and priuted and con- 
tains three photographs, but still we consider the 
price much too high. 

II. Studies in Village Economics, by A. P. 
PaUo, B.A . , B.L. 

The subject-matter of this review is a paper read 
before the last annual meeting of the Madras 
Economic Association by Mr. Patro of Berhamporc 
(Ganjam), a gentleman of wide experience in Madras 
municipal and local board affairs, whose “Studies 
in Local Self-government” was published by Messrs. 
Natesan & Co., of Madras some years ago. During 
the last three or four years a number of Studies on 
the family budget of the ryot, giving us an insight 
into his tme economic condition, have been published, 
and all students of Indian economics must be grateful 
to the pioneers in this line of work without which no 
systematic or scientific study of the subject is at all 
possible. Pour-fifths of India is agricultural : the 
ryot Is the most important person in the economic 
life of Indian consequently the study of Indian eco- 
nomics today means to « very large extent the study 
of economic condition of the Indian agriculturalists. 

In this paper Mr. Patro makes an attempt to 
study the family budgets of four different ryots in 
thws typical villages of the Ganjam district of the 
Madras Presidency. The studies bring out two facts 
prominently to notice : first, the excess of the annual 
expenditure over the income of the family? aftd 
the m^al iwbhmess 


Annual deficit in the family fctfjpt). The' : 
standard of comfort is exceedingly fow and fab spare 
time and that of the other members m M's family 
(male and female) is devoted to working tee wages in 
the fields of neighbours; but still he cannot male 
both ends meet. How low bis standard is will be 
evident from the fact that he never sets his eyes wpqn 
meat or fish of any kind ; he grows rice but cannot, 
afford to consume it himself : a rice-meal befog 
regarded in the nature of a luxury which is only; /, 
“available occasionally lor a night.’ 1 Bis most: 1, 
common food is a raggi gruel mixed witfc jbjroktft • 
rice. The only curry he knows is “tamarind Mirit 
with salt aud chilly’ made into a chutney." And etch \ 
of this blessed gruel and chutney he cannot frequently 
have two full meals a day, for then how is he' to' 
clear his debts, principal and interest ? This seems to ?! 
be the condition of the large majority of ryots ilk thli 1 
part of the Madras Presidency. It Is hardly to he ^ 
wondered at, therefore, that able-bodied agricultur- 
ists in increasing numbers should seek shelter in the '■ 
opposite shores of Burmah or in the colonies beyond 
the seas, if they cannot find employment nearat hand ^ 
in the big cities of the country. (At p. 61 Mr, Patro; ; ; 
compares the diet given to prisoners in jails with i 
that enjoyed by the typical ryot, and the comparison ^! 
is not certainly favourable to the latter.) 

Compared with the Madras ryots, as depicted 
in this study, the Bengal ryots would appear to be 
on the whole better off, il we accept the generalisn-, 
tions of Mr. Jack in his recently published wofWv?? 
“The Economic Life of a Bengal District” to be baie&^ 
on accurate facts and figures. But the district Mr, ^ 
Jack studies (Faridpur) is one of the most prosperous ! 
in Bengal and can hardly be taken as representative ;! 
of the whole province, while many of his geueit^f 
nations seem to- be based on assumptions 
lend to give a brighter outlook to the picture 
the actual facts would warrant. (Vide, the jttkiyi:';, 
of his book in the last April number of this magaifc&: ; 
byl.C. S.). ' • 

To make his study of the economic life of tlscr v 
villages surveyed by him complete we wish 
Patro had not confined his attention to agricaf*’X> 
turists alone (though, as we have already said*?*; 
they constitute the most important factor) but ex- i 
tended it to other classes of the rural population 
as well, whose numbers in these villages seem tofae ’ 
rapidly increasing at the expense of the agriculturist!' ; 
so that we might have picked up some knowfedge.:; ; .';* 
of the relative importance of agriculture and other ! 
industries in the economic life of a Madras village. ? 
Let us hope that in bis future studies be will remove -3 
this omission. . 

P. C. BANEiqEB. V; 

loo i Gems of Hindu Religious Thought;!-^: 
gleaned from the written works and spoken words ? 
and teachings of ancient and modern Hindis \-/l 
saints and 9 preceptors. Compiled by Par ary : Kunhl‘.'^ 
Chandu, Author of an essay on the Bhagaoat Gita, 'm, i 
Malaya/am translation of the Bhagavat 
etc. Second Edition . Pf. i6j, Price Re. i forcojnes ; 0. 
apply to the Author , Thdlayi , Tellichery. . V ^ 

utterances in English form begiuningffrcJm^e ?edij' 5 
down to the Ratnkrishna Mission including those tit 
saints, sages, seers, philosophers, devotees, preceptors “ 
and other great persons both ancient and modern of 
different pmvincrii of India, and thus it provides a 
good add pleasant reading for one's quiet, hour. The ■ 
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that “these laboriously 

i the depths of ifidiia #tw* of religions 
/'and neatly cat nod polished by that 
implement, the English Language, 
Auttfruc the oath of the aont to the realisation 
Jfahman. On p. 74 the author apparently means 
J^mD the sayings of that Madhavacharya who is 
^Merafty known as Madhvack&ryu or Ananda- 
:s9m4i the celebrated founder of the Dvaita School 
the Vedanta philosophy. But he is not the 
vattthor of the Punckadaahi from which the quota- 
" tkms are made in the book. 

VlDHUSHBKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 

'• Sanskrit—English . 

(1) ISHAVASYOPAKISAB AND (2) KbNOPANISAD 

Wff it English Translation and an Original Com- 
mentary (IN ENGLISH) by Kshetreshachanira Chalto - 
y. Lazarus & Co., Benares. Price per copy . 

p dr annas, 

t There was no need of a new commentary like the 
: ^e that lies on onr table. 

Jr’- , VlDHUSHBKHARA Bh ATTACH ARY A. 

> ' Kala-praka$ika, with Sanskrit text in Dkva- 

/ VAGARt, SOtTSI> AND TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH by 
: \0. P, Subramania lyer. Tanjore. Price Rs. 3. 

■ - The object of the work is disclosed by the name, 

/ Which is to make known the suitable time for every 
ii'Jmportant function a man does in bis daily life. As 
^jthevhdttor pnts it in the Introduction “there is a 
J t|ihfrfor sowing, a time for reaping, a time to get 
; married, a time for -healing, for surgical operation, 

, .for taking medicine, fot turning the first sod, for 
. heaping up money or grains, for discharging a debt, 
^for starting on a journey, for building, for baying 
# and selling, and for the various functions on which 
' health, happiness and success depend." The work 
:^’|^l%ses to tell ns the most suitable times and is 
" ^ upon the belief that the celestial bodies and 
Ily their relative positions iu the heavens do 
j and influence onr activities. The auspicious 
.. under abont fifty heads are found for us by the 
..computers of almanacs, and usually given in the 
. tsfogef editions. Mahurta-rhintamani is a celebrated 
" ana authoritative work for the computers. It is 
is called a Muhmta-grantha , a calendar. 

; ';'lUlRfprakaslka, however, goes beyond the legitimate 
“ovince and devotes considerable space to what is 
*' 1 “Nativity," approaching Srinivasa Dipika, the 
‘ d work of Bengal, and the comparatively 

compilation by Raghu-nandana. The book 

compendfum of astrological and semi-astro- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ““ " ^ those who'conault 






lore, hod will be useful .to 
kind or Sanskrit literature. The get-up is neat, 
gad the translation easy to follow except in the 
Ss*B*tter of transliteration of Sanskrit tertps. It seems 
?!: : inihr : irnnjpl» friends do not acknowledge the Sanskrit 
. pronunciation accepted by scholars, and call janma 
\ mjtnma. It is therefore sometimes difficult to make 
at a glance what the terms are. For instance, 
.. the familiar word* tkhl, Is spelt as tiuthi, krittika, 
as kritkika. 

A Mnhtirta : grantha orabookof Calendar is 
/ battd upon usage or custom sanctioned by 

... . lasfrtiy and does vary in . detail according to 

time and place, but cannot command respect unless 
i% « hacked by an acknowledged authority. The 


Kala-pcakatika, compiled his hook from titioni 
sources, so rite , of which are Petitioned. • Thts 'pwr ^ 
hardly be sufficient unless the name of the Mthorli : f 
itself a guarantee of the required authority. It ; 
quite likely that it is so in Southern India ; but one 
would have expected the editor to supply the omis- 
sions of the author, especially in a work of this 
nature, whose date again is unknown. The editor 
has not taken the least' trouble to assign even an 
approximate date. • 

One need not be, and perhaps ought not to be, 

’ critical in matters of beliefs and disbeliefs. But when 
the editor tries to explain them, we Have the right to 
teat his theories. In the Introduction, he writes:: 
“The precepts of astrology are the law of the First 
cause, the door of which are open to the* M ‘lntuition of 
the Yogi-Galileo’a law of falling bodies and Newton's 
law of motion were all intuitions." Granting that 
these laws were intuitions, the analogy completely 
breaks down when we remember that they are 
verifiable by experiments, while astrological beliefs 
are not. The invocation of the names of Yogis does 
not explain such prophecies as, for instance, “To 
start on a Sunday causes waste, Monday produces 
disability, Tuesday brings fever and other illness, 
Wednesday creates fear, Saturday tends to loss of 
money and danger to life.” Leaving only Thursday 
and Friday as auspicious. Yet every one knows that 
the Railway Trains and Steamer Services do not at 
all mind the evil days, and passengers are not forth' 
coming to corroborate the “intuition." As far as 
our knowledge goes, .the division of time into the week 
is of foreign origin, and the portents attached to the 
week-days were borrowed from the Yavana professors 
of astrology. A cursory glance at Utpala’s com- 
mentary to Varaha’s Brihat-jataka will convtnce the 
reader of the absurdity of the contention that the 
huge mass of astrological beliefs now found iu Sans- 
krit was all bequeathed to us b£ Rishis or Yogis. 
At any rate there is no gainsaying the fact that 
Manu in his code, and Vyasain his Parana denounced 
the fortune-tellers of old, and Chanakya, the shrewd 
politician, did not fail to take advantage of the rather 
popular faith in Zadkiels in effecting his object. To 
give another instance of the untenable position held 
by the editor, let us take his definition of Ratra 
and Ketu. He tells us that these are “respectively 
the ascending and the descending nodes or points 
where the ecliptic is crossed by the moon." iLthese 
are so, and they are undoubtedly points and not 
planets like Mars, or Saturn, how can we say with 
him that “both are raatefics" ? At another place he 
totally* ignores the points and counts only seven 
planets 1 The fact seems to be that Rahu and Ketu 
influenced astrology long after the 6th cent. A.D., 
the date of Varaha, who, by the way, never claimed 
to be a Yogi. But we have no space to follow the 
editor in his Introduction covering 32 pages* and to 
discuss the claims of astrology as an occult science. 

J. C. Ray. 


Sanskrit— Hindi— English. 

The Secrets of the Upanishads compiled and 
translated by Lola Konnoo Mol, M. A„ published by 
ike Manager, Damodor Press, Pratakpma, Agra. Pjp. 40. 
Price ih%$. . 

This booklet contains a short selection with 
simple Hindi and English translations by the author - 
*.**k.mM* wt fteifcteg v *my*<* * «<**- 
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aspirant* a Iter truth the essence of the whole philo- 
sophy of them. 

ViDH08S*KEUKl BHArTACIIARYA. 

Sanskrit. 

V ed \NtASUTR \-VAiDiK a-vkitti by Panditasvami 
Hariprasada Vdidikamuni of Hardwar.Pp. 3l+$8l, 
Prise Rs 5*4 a copy ;for which apply to Mr . KhushU 
ram , Pensioner, Debra-Dun. 

Even among those of our Sanskrit Pandits whose 
profound erudition is beyond any shade of dou^t, 
new or original thinkers on the different systems ot 
fndian Philosophy are now indeei Ter; rare and 
still rarer •‘are those who bring to light such 
thoughts by writing books. Generally they strictly 
adhere to a particular principle or doctrine or view 
of some former teachers and would write, if required, 
hundreds of pages holding it to be an absolute truth, 
and in that attempt their marvellous power of 
thinking would become clear to all. But in these 
days they hardly march on a new line. Panditasvami 
Hartprasad has, however, made a new departure by 
writing the big volume lying before us, and what 
he has presented us therein should not be ignored 
only for its being a new one He is a great Sanskrit 
scholar, and the readers of the notices of Sanskrit 
books in this Review may remember his Yogasatra - 
raidikavritti noticed by us. His present work is a 
commentary upon the Brahmasutraa of Badarayana. 
Besides these two books, he has written commen- 
taries on the Nyaya and Vaishesika sutras. As 
regards the book now before us the author believes, 
advancing his reasons thereof* that there is no com- 
mentary whatever on Brahmasutraa that can be re- 
garded Vcdic, that is to say, written strictly according 
to the Vedas. Bach of the previous commentators 
from Bodhayana downwards declares bis particular 
commentary as a vedic one, but in reality none is of 
the kind. In order to remove this keenly felt want 
Panditasvami Hariprasad has written his new com- 
mentary which widely differs with the former ones 
on various points. 

Let one say whatever he likes, but it is no other 
than Shaukara who is the progenitor of the com- 
mentators of Brahmasutraa. No commentator, 
whosoever he may be, Ramanuja, Madliva, Ntm- 
barka, Vallabha, Bhaskara or any other, can ignore 
his various indebtedness to the great Acharya, though 
unfortunately he has been rebuked by them and also 
by their followers. And the present commentary, 
too* cannot gainsay the fact, though there is much 
difference between the two. 

Panditasvami Hariprasad’s language is clear and 
fit to be adopted for a commentary, his arguments 
are strong* and insight laudable. His views are also 
broad ana liberal. Be supports bis statements by 
quoting passages not only from the Upaoishads but 
also profusely from the Sambltas of the Vedas. 

Shortly speaking according to him Brahman is the 
instrumental (fhrfhrw) and Prakrit! is the material 
(VfTffTN) cause of the universe which is real/ not 
illusory, though it has no permanency. There are 
many individual souls (sfrnSP[) and their dimension 
is .as much as an atom flgW), They are subject to 

Mjgggg * S &JrL g 

IMwfwps if pmiViffX; flWPw JwflP * 


Brafamasatra* St OrttteUI mother 

is called Qtma la other eommcptms these two 
terms are overlooked and consequently the inter* 
pretations given by them cannot be true. The 
familiar phrase in Vedanta **ff*r*f% n Ift 

'That you are’ ) is ezplaiacd by hint <1. 1. T. pp» 6g$) 
to mean ‘sflnjtaf’ (’Be firmly devoted ho Him*). 
This corresponds to the explanations 

(His yon arc) offered by one of the four VaiSttOV* 
Schools. It is also very interesting to note that «► 
like atl other commentators ot the Brahmasutraf COT 
author holds (1. 3 31-38) that Shndrasare in mattes' 
entitled to study the Shastrgs, i.e., the Vedas, and tw 
conclusion holds good as regards a woman’* claim 
thereto. 

The new commentary which thus widely differt 
from former ones which are held in so much fiftth add 
reverence is naturally bound to be severely criticised 
and it is also quite possible that readers will not 
agree with the commentator in all the points dis- 
cussed or all the statements made by him in the 
work. But it is true that most of the aphorisms • 
has been explained by him in a quite new way and 
we cannot help saying that he has succeeded not 
to a small degree in this undertaking, aud W 
fact has proved himself by it to be a true thinker and 
a great scholar. 

Vakyatattvam : A Small TrbatisB on 
Sanskrit Syntax and composition by P. 5. 
Ananta Narayan Shastri Revised Second Edition. 
Published by the Mangalodayam Co., Ltd., Trtchur. 
(Cochin State). Pp. 51 Price 6 Annas. 

In his Tarkasara noticed already In these columns 
Pandit P. S. Ananta N. Shastri has evinced If* 
cleverness in making easy a very difficult autjflCt 
like the Sanskrit Tatka , logic, and in the present 
work, too, be has retained that reputation hi 
dealing with the grammatical principles of Sanskrit 
sentences. The booklet deserves to be approved sts 
a 'Text Bock” for use in Schools. 

V IOBUSHBKR AKA BHATTACHARYA. 

Hindi. 

Maiwar Patan by Mr. Ramchandra Varrna , 
published by the fftndi Grantha-Ralnakor office, 
Jfirabagh P.O. Girgaon , Bombay. Crown Svo, pp. 
160 . Price as. 12 and R. 1-2. 

This is an extremely creditable novel and is cap- 
able of producing all the good effects which a well- 
written novel cau do. The original author Is Babn 
Dwijendralal Ray, a famous author In the Bengali liter- 
ature. His delineation of female characters* keeping 
up the ancient ideal to that effect in India* is mar- 
vellous. At # the same time there is a considerable 
novelty in his plot and one cannot give up the book 
after it has once been commenced. There is Rnbver- 
flow of sanctity and purity in the book gad It does 
not lack new light. Certain scene* in the drama can 
be compared with the best scenes in any language. 
Besides its other useful aspects, the way in which the 
author hae shown the downM of Maiwar to come 
about will be an invaluable oMact-teseofc to the 
race* in India who cannot unify and the men of the 
eame locality who cannot keep together. The author 
was a genius and his production has felt the effect of 
what he wa*. The jfopp ie excellent and the book hi 


approved ah 
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Mkvtowuxzx by Mr Jagmohau , 'Btlsil ,> and 
JpUbUphod by Me Mrs Hat idas & Co , aor, Har - 
rim Road, Calcutta O own Svo. pp 3+2+318. 
fries— as to 

This is a my interesting social novel, being a 

e dilation from th- Bengali original The portrait- 
I j are very fine and the novel has all the merits of 
HA 4 detractive and entertaining publication There 
m tam diameters in the novel and the plot with 


Abraham Lincoln by Mr Dayachand Goyltya , 
BA , and published by the Hindi- Grantha-Ratno- 
kat office, Hvabagh G P. Tank , Bombay . Crmn 
8 vo. pp. rjf. Pt ice— as to. 

This is a very well written life of the great Ame- 
rican Piesident and has been very elaborate A per- 
usal of the book will no doubt be very instructive to 
the juvenile readers, and the way ii\ which it has been 
written will also help in this direction The bio- 


El very useful to males and females alike, specially to 
tM latter It gives considei able insight into human 
life, and its complications It has in full the merits 
of a good novel and we wish it every encouragement 
th t get-up is, of course, eicellent 

Mahabharat Natak by Pandit Madhav Skull 
and published by Pandit Ramchandta Shull , 
Vaidya , Kucha bhyamdas, Allahabad \ Ctown Svo. 
pp tog. Pt ice— at 10 

Incidents of the Mahabharat have been dramatised 
in this book in a nice way , and the book forms a 
protest to the way in which sometimes the Maha- 
bharat is shewn on the stage by the Parsi theatrical 
companies The drama is not altogether m the old 
fashion: much of the attractive features of the modern 
theatre are found in it At the same time the old life at 
the time of the Mahabharat has been very nicely de- 
lineated On the whole the publication will be found 
to be a move in the right direction and we congratu- 
late the author on his idea. The drama when played 
Ott the stage will be found to be very attractive 
The get-up of the book is very nice and it has been 
printed at the Standard Press, Allahabad 

Mahbndrakumar by Pandit Atjun Lai Saith , 
and published by the Manage 1 1 Ptammata Katya- 
Uya, Gohana (Rohfal-Punjab). Ctown Svo pp. 
ya. Price— as. S. 

In this drama much of the Indian Society has been 
•ought to be shown and the author haB pointed 
out many phases of it in his own way The book is 
MO regular drama bat the farcical clement in it 
makes it very Interesting There is no connected plot 
In the book, though it i| not the less interesting on 
that account. It will prove very intei estmg to most 
Mian people. The drama has been played on the 
itage ana was a grand success. 

Pgilic ' Pushpanjai t by Kumar Deundta 
Prasad Jain, Praim Mandtr , At rah and published 
by him . Crown Svo. pp 7 ;. 

This booh is otherwise styled "Love Blossoms" in 
English It is a collection of poems 011 ‘>Love” from 
distinguished Indian poets— and a grand collection 
iadsecT. The best sources m the Hindi Literature on 
the subject have been tapped and the result is a very 
trice production. The get-up of the book is simply 
enchanting and in keeping with the subject of the 

S bUcatiou. Some quotations have been given from 
t tracts in other languages as well. The moral of 
the book is that love conquer all and unity between 
all through love can overcome many difficulties and ts 
possible of Rigans of a correct apprehension of all 
that love eorinoteu. The booh must be encouraged. 
It has bens printed at the Indian Press, Allahabad, on 
very nice art paper. 


the books on the subject by Messrs Thayor and 
Bfope, but it need hardly be said that there is much 
originality in the book all the same In the preface, 
the author has neatly given the lessons that can be 
derived fiom the life of the great Piesident 
The utility of the book cannot be too highly 
praised and its get up is veiy attractive The des- 
cription of how the hero of the book fought out the 
cause of the slaves will furnish very useiul reading. 

Galpap\nciiad\shi by Pandit Jwaladaita 
Shatma and pubhshtd by Musts Ganeshtlal 
Lalshminata\an. F ahhminatayan Pien , Mot a- 
dabad Ctown 810 pp ig2 Pt ice— as 12 

This collection of snort stones has the merit of being 
different in character from another ^similar collection 
we have reviewed before this The stones ate veiy 
light— no complexities in them , and yet they deli 
nsate common phases of life with an insight and 
thoroughness which is simply admit able What 
traits the ordinary run of men will miss in the world 
have been graphically put foith Every one of the 
stories in the colleetion is priceless The original 
author from whom the translation into Hindi has 
been made,— Babu Kcshav Chandra Gupta— is a 
renowned writer and there is an impress of his keen 
intelligence in the publication under review It ought 
to find much favour with the public The book is 
cloth bound and the get up is not bad 

M S. 

Gujarati. 

Gujarat ni Garjana or Hemvchvrya nun 
Jivan Sutry b) Chtimlal Vatdhman Shah Punt- 
ed at the Ptaja Bandhu Pi inting Wot Is, Ahmeda 
bad Thick Car dboat d Pp 344 Pt ice Re 1-4 0 
(' 9 * 7 )- 

Jams enjoyed at one time in Gujarat immense poli- 
tical power, and many are the stones told of the way 
in which their Yati s took full advantage of their 
position , not always to their credit However one 
of them, Hemchandracharva has left a name behind 
him, and the novel relates nis doings in a fascinating 
manner Mr. Shah’s historical novefs always furnish 
instructive and entertaining reading, and the present 
work is no exception to that rule. 

KMJ. 

N Marathi Books. 

Gitabhashva or the exposition of the Bhaga - 
wad Gita from the Ethical and Sociological points of 
view, Vol /, by Mr S R Rajwade B.A Pages 20+340 
Pnce Rsj To be had of the author at ig$ Sadashtv 
Beth , Boona City. 

„ Thn Bhagawadglta of the Divine Song is such a 
tyMr WMMSribrt* a, retigto-phtlosophi- 

t. 4 
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cat, eminently practical and above all instructive 
work that no wonder it is considered as one of the 
most immortal works and is accorded a high place 
of honour in Sanskrit literature. Its study has 
recently been taken up by eminent Indian scholars 
and *as fruits of that study we are having one alter 
another in quick succession, volumes written both 
in English and Indian vernaculars by scholars like 
Rai Bahadur M. R&ogacharya M. A. of Madras, 
Pandit 8itanath Tattwabhushan of Calcutta and 
Mr. Bal Gangadbar Tilak of Pooua. Their researches 
have given a fresh impetus to the study of that work 
from several points of view and a host of writegi 
of less eminence and ripeness in scholarship are 
induced to rush iuto print and swell the volume oi 
commentaries on the Gita based on all possible and 
impossible interpretations placed on its words. 
The latest arrival of such works in Marathi is that 
of the book under review and the peculiar line of in- 
quiry, no less than the still peculiar attitude taken up 
by tne writer towards other schools of thought,entitlc 
his work to the serious notice of those who feel interest- 
ed in the study of the Gita. The author, Mr. KAjwade, 
has given a brief indication of his line of inquiry in 
the foreword of his book in these terms : ‘The Dialo- 
gue between Shri Krishna and Arjuna which forms 
the thesis of the Gita is in complete accord with what 
is termed as Brahmavidya and also with the Science 
of Yoga. Brahma has been defined as that Collecti- 
vity ( ) which pervades the Universe beyond 

Individuality ( «rfw )• Hsoce Brahmavidya means 

the science of Collectivity popularly known as the 
science of Sociology. Similarly Yoga means the Kar- 
mayoga or the entire bundle of duties to be performed 
by man. Hence the science of Yoga means the science 
of duties or Ethics.’ Mr. Tilak’s monumental work 
‘Gitarahasya’also starts from Karmayoga and covers 
a similarly vast field of philosophical inquiry but 
Stops at the question whether Karma or action forms 
an essential duty of a Dnyaai , i. c., one who has 
attained the highest goal of spiritual knowledge. 
Mr. Tilak entirely devotes his attention to the 
thorough sifting and solution ofthat intricatcproblem. 
Mr. Rajwade merges Individuality into Collectivity 
and therefore the question of individual duties has no 
place, or if at all, occupies a very minor place, in the 
consideration of the question he haB set up before 
himself. Nay, he even asserts that Gita can never be 
perfectly understood if one were to look at it from a 
single point of view, be it Dnyana Yoga or Karma 
Yoga, and claims for his own commentary the pecu- 
liar virtue of taking an alli-comprehensive view oi the 
Gita in its chiefly important aspect, viz., the mutual 
relation between Brahma and Yoga, in other words, 
Sociology and Ethics. The attempt is undoubtedly 
more ambitious, I shall not say audacious, and 
considering the amount of labour spent upon it by 
the author it certainly deserves well at the hands of 
his critics. The subject is vast and intricate and the 
way in which Mr. Raj wade has attempted to interpret 
the first two chapters and the first eleven verses of 
the third chapter of the Gita in this bulky volume of 
ifive hundred and odd pages of dose print cannot be 
said to have minimised the intricacy to any appre- 
ciable extent. On the contrary the elaborate attempt 
made by the writer to dear his meaning with the aid 
of circles and other geometrical figures usually found 
in text-books on Inductive and Deductive Logic, as 
well at a long string of quotations and references 
taken from various known and unknown works op 


Western Philosophy and Science only serve to com 
found an unwary reader worse confounded. Mr. 
Rai wade’s work is yet incomplete, having just step- 
ped into the task and it would he too early to pro- 
nounce judgment on his conclusions which are briefly 
indicated in the Preface. But a word or two will, 
1 hope, not be out of (face, regarding the spirit of 
intolerance he has exhibited towards those who have 
the misfortune to differ from him and the volley of 
contemptuous terms poured by him on Kant, Spencer 
and other philosophers, who are over head and 
shoulders his superiors in their own lines of study. 
This exhibition of hot temper on the part ofMft 
Rajwade often makes his readers pause and question 
to themselves, however regretfully and reluctantly, 
whether the author is reatfy the proper person to 
approach the serious subject to whose study ha haft 
set himself or whether the hotness of bis temper is 
due to his consciousness of the weak points in his own 
cause. This suspicion gains strength from the 
many inaccuracies of statements made by him 
with regard to the conclusions of Western philo* 
sophy, as also the spirit of the teachings of 
eminent saintly persons like Socrates, Jesus 
Christ and Goutama Buddha. For instance on P. 183 
Mr. Rajwade states that Western philosophy hae 
never lieen able to get rid of th( consideration of 
individual interests and to attain the higher plane 
of thought, vis , of taking a larger view of the question 
from the superior interests of Society. Now every 
student of Western philosophy knows it too well 
that the fact is quite the other way about. The 
opinion of individual philosophers apart, the general 
tendency of Western philosophy in modern times haft 
consistently been towards giving a subordinate 
position to individual interests before the higher 
interests of Society and nation, and this tenancy 
is nowhere better reflected than iu the organisation 
of numerous public institutions dotting all over 
Europe. In glaring contrast stands our Indian 
philosophy which concerns itself more with the 
individual moksha or salvation than with the up- 
lift of Society and ultimately of the Nation followed 
by that of humanity in general. The history of the 
conflict between Brahmanism and Buddhism ie 
nothing but an emphatic contradiction of the as- 
tounding proposition laid down by Mr. Rajwade 
that Aryan philosophers never lost sight of the 
closeness or identity, of individual interests with the 
interests of the society, nation, and ultimately of the 
Universe, which according to the Hindu snastrai, 
says Mr. Rajwade, stand in relation to each other 
as circles within circles Even this bold attempt of 
Mr. Rajwade of representing matters topsy-turvy 
could have been considered pardonable, had he not 
dared to throw mud on the sacred personalities of 
Socrates, Christ and Buddha, the revered fountain- 
heads of knowledge and personal purity of the 
Greeks, Christians, aod Indians respectively. But 
nothing is sacred to Mr. Rajwade. According to 
him the first ttoo stand self-condemned as utterly 
lacking the spirit of cbariLy and the last personifying 
in himself the hatred of womankind, want of national 
feeling and possession of arrogance or egotism. 
These statements of Mr. Rajwade are very shocking 
and leave his readers quite dumb-foqndered. One 
need not say after this that Mr. R^j wade’s effusions 
are nothing short of the ravings of a madman and so 
unworthy of the serious notice of the critics. It is so 
disgusting to read this portion of the work that I 
would fam leave Mr. Rqjwade alone to pour the 
phial of his wrath on the heads of saints, who alone 
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have the superabundance of tolerance to bear the 

irrcreraoce 

This will, I hope, give the readers of the Modern 
Me wiew a sufficient insight of the line of thought and 
iht spirit in which the question is approached by the 
author What public good can be served by the pflbli 
cation of such a woik and what impression will be 
left by it on foreigners who read this book (fortunate 
ly Marathi knowing Luropean scholars are very 
tare) or on the t< nder minds ot young Marathi read 
ers, it is not for me to say Indeed I am dumb with 
horror at the thought that Mr Kajwade has bias 
uhemed the intelligence and powtr of judgment of 
Bducatedlndia by producing this work for the rdi 
(Ration of Marathi readers 

2 KUVALWANANDACHIN GtNI OR SONGS 01 
KUVALAYANANDA, by Mr J (* Gituc It A , aha a 
Kuvalayananda Page t 59 Prtct as 4 

It is a welcome rtlief to this rcuewer to turn his 


attention from the above review to the nice little 
collection of pleasant songs inspiring deep reverence 
and love and breathing noble thoughts in every verse. 
The book well illustrates the dictum that it is not 
rhyming and versing that make a poet The book is 
full of Vcdantic thoughts and though at times the 
poetry looks mystical, the chaste language, pleasant 
diction and the gentle touch of sympathy for human 
weaknesses lend a peculiar charm to the book. 

3 British Samrejyankl Sivdrq/ya— This is a 
Marathi version of the Hon Mr Shrimwas Shastn’s 
English book entitled ‘Self Government under the 
Butish Rale' The translation is both accurate 
and concise and the book is calculated to interest 
a large circle of Marathi readers, who stand m 
urgent need of a work, which can give them m a 
brief space a sufficiently clear outline of India’s 
dun and for post war reforms and the solid ground 
on which the claim is put forth 

\ G Arts 


POST GRADUATE TEACHING AT CALCUTTA 


T HE work of post-graduate instruction 
divides itself into four elements . 

(1) The delivery of lectures on the 
basis of existing books (usually text- 
books). This is mere class-teaching of the 
under-graduate type, and can be done 
without any other limit as to the size of 
the class than the range of the lecturer’s 
voice. It does not involve any personal 
contact between the teacher and the 
pupils. 

(2) The delivery of post-graduate lectures 
truly bo-called, i.e., (a) lectures resulting 
from a wide and deep study of the latest 
literature on the subject ana embodying a 
broad survey or high class treatment of 
it ; and (b) the presentation of the results 
of a man’s own original reseatches. These 
two can be delivered only by specialists 
and the second or (b) may have no close 
connection with any special M. A. course. 
Here, again, the size of the class is practi- 
cally unlimited, as the students are mere 
listeners. 

(3) Seminar work, which ensures in- 
dependent study (as distinct from the 
preparation of mere “lecture-notes”), 
assimilation of book learning, freshness of 
thinking, and co-ordination of studies on 
the part of the students. Here, the number 
of students must bear a definite propor- 
tion to the number of teachers (maximum 
20 to 1). 


(4) Initiation in research : (a) Practical 
training in original research on particular 
subjects, and (b) acquaintance with the 
general methods of reseaich, irrespective 
of the pupil’s special subject of investiga- 
tion Here, again, the size of the class 
under each teacher must be very small. ▲ 
research professor cannot effectively super- 
vise the work of more than ten (preferably 
six) pupils as “apprentices” in his research 
workshop But practical training in re- 
search is demanded by only a select 
minority of M. A candidates and is not 
required by all It is indispensable for 
Ph. D ’s. 

Several Indian Universities have in 
recent times made provision for the con- 
ducting of original investigations by the 
newly created University professors m their 
secluded studies but hardly any for the 
organisation and guidance of research on 
the part of the students themselves,* though 
these two things are quite distinct, and a 
University has failed in its duty to its high- 
est students and to its own ideal, so long 
as it does not provide for the latter kind 
of research. 

As for a knowledge of the general 
methods of research, it can be best supplied 
by a man who has actually done research 

* See the remarks on the late Dr. Thibatft in this 
fyfkw, April, 1915, pp. 878-379. 
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work oi his own, uo matter in what 
special subject. 

It is clear to those who know the 
inner side of the Calcutta University that 
in respect of (1) the University m. a. 
classes and the Colleges that have m. a. 
affiliation (including those of Patna and 
Dacca, which have classes conducted by 

members of their staff designated for this 
purpose only as “University Lecturers!.) 
/ *re on the same footing. As tor (2), the 
University alone is doing it or can doit; 
the colleges do not get the type of men 
necessary for this work except by accident, 
and even when they get such a man they 
cannot put his talent to the best use, be- 
cause they cannot “relieve him of the hack 
work which necessarily falls to the lot ot 
a College lecturer.** ( Public Services Cow- 
mission's Report , p. 110). 

The third element of post-graduate 
instruction is imparted only in the affiliat- 
ed Colleges and never in the Calcutta 
University *s own teaching department; 
and, indeed, the unwieldy size of the 
University m. a. classes (ten to twelve 
hundred in the 5th year),' makes such a 
work impossible without considerably 
increasing its present staff. But it is a 
work of paramount importance, if the 
University wishes to maintain its highest 
degree a reliable hall-mark of merit, 
capacity, and character, (as distinct from 
an index of mere paper qualifications). 
The disaffiliation of the post-graduate 
classes in the colleges, unless accompanied 
by the establishment of an elaborate 
and effective tutorial system under the 
management of the University, will convert 
the entire m. a. teaching, without even 
its present exceptions, into the work of 
a gigantic “lecture institute,” such as the 
London University was in its unregencrate 
days. That would de a retrogression in 
our academic evolution. 

The fourth element is not being attempt- 
ed either by the Colleges or bv the Univer- 
sity, except probably in experimental 
Psychology. [I do not include the Science 
College in the above remark, because that 
institution is exactly like an affiliated 


College. 1 But unless it is undertaken and 
the cqst of it is faced, the University must 
be prepared to see its edifice of “Higher 
studies” remain without its dome, and 
must fail to answer the criticism that its 
post-graduate clashes aic merely magnified 
under-graduate classes. 

For ensuring regular and organised 
tutorial work by m \. students, I suggest 
that the monthly ices should be raised 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 1) and the extra amount, 
about Rs. 3,200 a month, should be ear- 
marked for engaging 25 young tutors on 
Rs. 125 each, who will give tutorial 
assistance aud correct the essay ol every 
student, taking him apart individually 
for 20 minutes, at least three times a 
month (in some subjects oftener), tlflus 
guiding his private studies and keeping 
personal touch with him. This good result 
can be further promoted by appointing 
men who are teachers by vocation as 
University lecturers, and greatly reducing 
the present army of High Court halt- 
timers , who hurry to the Darbhanga 
Buildings after their day's work as practis- 
ing lawyers, disburden themselves of theit 
stipulated number of lectures and quickly 
return to their real “business’* without 
knowing anything of their students. 

As things now stand, the Calcutta 
University has made no provision for the 
organisation and supervision of research 
in its post-graduate classes (except in 
Science). If, in addition, the affiliated 
Colleges are deprived of their # smaller but 
more efficient m. a. classes, without the 
University effecting the reforms proposed 
above in its owu m.a. classes, the result 
will be that the only post-graduate instruc- 
tion in the province will be imparted by a 
single unwieldy lecture-institute, to a great 
extent conducted by High Court halt- 
timers styled lecturers, without the redeem- 
ing features supplied by the colleges now 
doing m. a. work, and equally without the 
high aims pursued bjr the Universities of 
Germany and America in their post- 
graduate departments. 

JAdcnath Sarkar. 
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THEOKIE - * <)I f rilE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-AKYANS 

l?\ N\ri.ndr\ Nvrn Lwv, \i v, hl, Premcji \np Rovcnanij Scholar. 


XI. 

SUCTION III. 

bjMlM 01 Jill PH I M 1 1 1 V 1 M\N 1IIV1 HTC\N 
SKU'Kk MATFRIU MASSING* I.> INIIU- 
l-NUMi 1 11F COI» INI \RNATF IN X UK 
KING OK 01 HERS 

T HE hypothesis expounded by Dr. Frazer 
may be summarized thus — 

Ancient kings commonly combined in 
themselves both the administrative and 
priestly functions, and in addition, the 
divine functions, for they were looked upon 
as gods incarnate. They were expected to 
confer upon their subjects blessings which 
lie beyond the reach of mortals. Thus rain 
and sunshine in proper seasons, growth of 
crops, removal of epidemics, in short, freedom 
from all scourges of humanity and bestowal 
of the ei-scntials of public welfare, were sup- 
posed to be dependent upon their will. A 
primitive man hardly perceived the difference 
between the natural and the supernatural, 
and ronceived the world as worked to a great 
extent by personal being* moved by appeals 
to then hopes, feats, and compassion. Guided 
by this belief, he thought he could influence 
the course of nature by prayers, threats and 
promises directed to none other than the 
god incarnate in the king, or as he sometimes 
believed, in himself or anyone of his fellow 
men. 

KlNGSHlI III ROUGH PKOJKIENt \ IN MAGIC. 

Along with the view of tl|e world as 
worked by spiritual forces, the primitive man 
had another, and probably still older concep- 
tion that contemplated nature as a series of 
events occurring without the intervention of 
any personal agency. Such a conception 
was involved m the "sympathetic magic” 
that played such an important part in those 
days. . In early society, the king was a 
magician and he appears to have risen to the 
throne by his pioficiency in the black or 
white art, 


• • “swtrwmnc Magic* \no irs hrxnchf^ 
*\PI \1NII> 

The piinciples involved in “sympathetic 
magic” are two - 

(I) Like produces like, i.e., an affect 
resembles its cause. 

(II) Things once in physical contact 
continue to act on each other from distant 
places after the severance of the contact. 

Sympathetic Magic 
(Law of Sympathy) 


Homopopathir or Imitatue Magic Contagious Magic 
(Law of Similauty) (Law of Contact) 

(The accompanying table shows the 
branches of sympathetic magic with their 
alternative names and the principles upon 
which they are based). 

The magician infers from the first prin- 
ciple, the law of similarity, that he can pro- 
duce any effect he likes by imitating it ; and 
from the second, the law of contact, that 
whatever he does to a material object affects 
equally the person with whom it was once in 
contact, whether it formed part of his body 
or not In practice, the two principles are 
often combined. 1 

From another point of view, sympathetic 
magic is divided into Private and Public, 
the former being practised for the benefit or 
injury of individuals, and the latter for 
public well-being, or injury to public 
enemies. 

Examples of private homeopathic magic 

01? IMAGE AND OTHER 1HINGS. 

As examples (mostly private) of "homoeo- 
pathic magic” (see the table, supra\ Dr. 
Frazer cites the uses of an image, which is 
subjected to magical treatment in the belief 
that sufferings caused to it will produce like 
sufferings to the intended enemy, and its 

i For what precedes about magic, see Dr. 
Frazer's Golden Bough, (henceforth referred to as 
‘G”) 3 rd ed , pt. I, voi. I, pp. 50*54- 
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destruction will cause his death. This 

practice was very widely diffused all over 
the world, and still persists. Only a few 
instances are described, viz., its practice 
aiflOhg the American Indians, Malays, and 
Arabs of North Africa, as also in Torres 
Straits, Borneo, China, Japan, Australia, 

Burma, Africa,* ancient and modern India, 
Egypt* Babylon, Srotland. 1 2 3 The magical 

image is also used in various countries fqjr 
various ends, viz., to get offspring, procurfc 
love, ens^rpWood- supply, maintain domestic 
hartnon^, heal diseases, and so forth.* 

Not merely image but also various 

animals and objects," the tides, sun, moon, 
and stars, arc magically treated to yield 
homceopathically the desired results,'* 

7 A BOOS COME UNDER SYMPATHETIC MAGIC. 

Not merely positive precepts but also 
negative ones, /.<?., prohibitions, form part of 
this magic, the latter being termed taboos and 
the former sorcery . Through these also 
operate the two principles of similarity and 
contact. To cite instances • Camphor- 
hunters of Malay refrain from pounding 
their salt fine. The reason is that owing to 
the resemblance of salt to camphor, they 
believe that by the taboo they ensure that 
the grains of the camphor he seeks for will 
be large like their coarse salt. The infringe- 
ment of the taboo would make the camphor 
fine like the pounded salt they use. 

In most parts of ancient Italy, women 
were forbidden by law to carry their spindles 
openly, for any such action was believed to 
injure the crops. The belief probably was 
that the twirling of the spindle would twirl 
the corn-stalks. 4 Hence, the ta*>oo. 

Examples oi piuvul coniagious magic. 

The second branch of sympathetic magic, 
viz., “private contagious magic” is equally 
wide-spread. Only a few instances need l>e 
noted : it is customary in many parts of the 
world to put extracted teeth in a place where 
they might come into contact with a mouse 
or a rat, in the hope that through sympathy 
the teeth of their former owner would become 
firm and excellent like those of the rodents. 
This helief obtains in Africa, Europe, 
America, India &c., with more or less modi- 

1 G., pt. I, Vul, I, pp. 5570. 

2 Ibid, 70m. 

3 Ibid., 136-174. 

4 G., pt I, vol. 1 , pp in fl. 


fications. Similarly, there arc superstitious 
practices in various countries based on 
beliefs in sympathetic connexion between a 
wound and the weapon which inflicted it, 
a person and his clothes or foot-prints, and 
so forth. 1 

Tl.E “PUBLIC MAG1C1 \N ’ HlS I T,K\ A I ION 10 

SOVEREIGNTY \ BLNEHI in b \KLV SOCIETY. 

Thus far we have noticed instances of 
homoeopathic or contagious magic practised 
for private ends, i.c , for the Wmefit or injury 
of individuals. But side by side with this 
may be found the practice of public majpc 
for the good of the whole community or for 
the injury of the inimical ones. The magician 
ceases to be a private practitioner and 
rises into a public functionary. He has to 
direct his attention to the properties of 
drugs and minerals, the causes of rain and 
drought, of thunder and lightning, the 
changes of the seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the diurnal ami annual journeys of 
the heavenly bodies, the mystery of life and 
death and such other things, a knowledge 
of which is necessary to *make up his 
peculiar outfit. He is expected, by his 
magical rites, to secure objects of public 
utility— supplying food, healing diseases, 
making and stopping rain, controlling the 
sun and wind, averting diseases and other 
scourges of society and so forth. The 
means that he adopts aie the same sympa- 
thetic magic with its two branches The 
examples have been imported from a large 
number of countries and peoples all over the 
world.* The evolution of such a class 
of functionaries is of great importance 
to political and religious progress in 
early society. The public welfare being be- 
lieved to depend on the performance of magi- 
cal rites, they attain to a position of much 
influence and power, and may readily step 
up to the rank of chiefs or kings. The pro- 
fession draws to it the ablest men of the 
tribe, who^as in other professions, drive to 
the wall their duller brethren by dint of 
their superior intelligence. This superiority 
depends for the most part, however, on a 
command over the fallacies that impose upon 
their credulous and superstitious clients. 
Thus the ablest members of the profession 
become more or less conscious deceivers, 
though it is by no means the case that a 

1 <», pt I, vol I, pp. 174-214* 

2 (* , pt. I, \ ol I, pp. 244- liU 
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Irous to the people,— blight, locusts, drought, 
epidemics, dearth of milk in cows, &c. 
Cases are on record, in which the chiefs 
have been exiled or put to death for failure 
to supply remedies for the disasters. 1 2 
Parallels of such punishments are found in 
the annals of ancient Scythia, Egpyt, Corea, 
China and Tonquin.* 

Tin MO\l 1A OF KINGS ARE BUI TALISMANS 

OF 1HHJK PREDECESSORS, THE MAGICIANS. 

The regalia, according to Dr. Frazer, 
arc the wonder-working talismans, which 
the kings even of several modern civilized 
countries appear to have derived from their 
predecessors the magicians, and were per- 
haps viewed in this light in former days. 3 4 5 6 
In Malaya, a few talismans of the magicians 
are exactly analogus to the regalia of the 
king, and bear even the same names.* The 
royal authority in some countries depends 
entirely upon the possession of the regalia, 
which the rebels and deposed monarchs try 
to have by all means, e.g., in Southern 
Celebes.* The very existence of the kingdom 
is supposed to depend in Cambodia upon 
the regalia, which are committed to the 
Br&hmanas for safe-keeping. They were 
supposed to have the same magical virtue in 
Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and several other 
countries. 1 * 

Bbiikf in the supernatural powers of 

KINGS SHARED BY 1 HE ANCESTORS OF 

all the Aryan races. 

The belief in the magical or supernatural 
powers of kings to control the course of 
nature for the good of their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland. 7 8 A 
noteworthy instance of a relic of this belief 
is the notion that English kings can heal 
scrofula by their touch. This gift of healing, 
they are said to have derived from Edward 
the Confessor, while a similar gift of the 
French kings, from Clovis or St. Louis." 
But Dr. Frazer suspects these derivations, 

1 C» , pi. I, vol I, pp. 353, 354* 

2 Ibid, pp. 354,355. 

3 Ibid., p. 364. 

4 6., pi. I, vol I, p. 363. 

5 Ibid., p. 363. 

6 Ibid., pp. 364, 365. 

7 L)r. Kra'er cites instances from India, Sweden, 
Denmark, Ireland, and the Highlands of Scotland. 
(Ibid., pp. 366*368 ) 

8 Ibid., pp, 366 368, 370. 


and holds the real origin to be with the 
“barbarous, nay savage, predecessors of the 
Saxon and Merovingian kings” who, accord- 
ing to him, possessed the same gift many 
ages before. 1 ***** 

Thu sum-total of the former evidences. 

Kings appear thuiLto have often been 
evolved out of magicrohs corresponding to 
the great social revolution in the rise of the 
sbreerers into monarchy there was an intel- 
lectual revolution affecting the ^conception 
and functions of royalty. For inosurseof 
time, the fallacy of magic became apparent 
to the acuter minds, and religion emerged. 
In other words, the magician became priest, 
and performed now by appeals to the gods 
the things formerly done by him by his 
command over nature. The distinction 
between the human and the divine was, 
however, still blurred, or had scarcely 
emerged. Hence, the priest-king was also 
looked upon as a god through the temporary 
or permanent possession of his whole nature 
by a great and powerful spirit.* 

The priority or magic to religion in 
the evolution of human thought. 

The priority of magic to religion implied 
in the subsequent emergence of religion just 
mentioned in the evolution of human thought 
is thus explained : By religion Dr. Frazer 
understands, a propitiation or conciliation of 
powers superior to man, which are believed 
to control the course of nature and human 
life. It consists of two elements, a theoreti- 
cal and a practical — a belief in the superior 
powers, and an attempt to please them. Of 
these, belief comes first, and leads to a cor- 
responding practice. The belief without the 
practice is no religion but mere theology, 
while the latter alone cannot also constitute 
religion. It is not necessary that the religi- 
ous practice should always be rituals ; it 
may lie in merely pure conduct. The 
assumptions of magic and religion are 
radically conflicting. The former, like 
science, looks upon the course of nature as 
rigid, while the latter by the implication of 
a conscious or personal agent, who can be 
propitiated, contemplates the processes of 
nature as capable of modification. Magic, 
like religion deals, no doubt, with spirits, 

1 0., pt. I, vol. I. p. 370. 

2 Ibid., pp. 371,373 
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but it treats them as “inanimate agents, i.e, 
it constrains or coerces instead of conciliat- 
ing or propitiating them as religion would 
It takes all personal beings whether 
Human, or divine as subject in the last 
resort to impersonal forces which can be 
turned to account by one who knows how to 
manipulate them h& proper spells and cere- 
monies. The opposition of pi inciples between 
magic and religion had its counterpart «in 
.•■history in the antagonism between the p» iest 
and tl}e 'rifagician, the former looking upon 
the latter as impious and blasphemous. Hut 
this antagonism seems to have appeared late 
in the history of religion. At an early time, 
they co-operated and were confused with 
each other, e.g, in ancient Egypt, early 
India, modern Europe, &c. # where the priest 
solicited the good will of the gods by 
prayer, and had also recourse to rites and 
forms of words believed to produce of 
themselves the desired result. This early 
fusion of magic and religion was not however 
the earliest phase of human thought. It was 
preceded by a still earlier one when magic 
existed without religion. The fundamental 
notions of magic and religion may confirm 
this view. The conception of personal agents 
is mere complex than a recognition of the 
similarity or contiguity of ideas. The very 
beasts associate ideas of things that are like 
each other, or found together in their ex- 
perience ; but none attribute to them a belief 
that the phenomena of nature are worked by 
invisible animals or one prodigious animal. 
Three stages of evolution are therefore dis- 
tinguished. First, a stage in which magic 
existed without religion ; second, a stage in 
which the two co-operated and to some ex- 
tent, were confused ; and third, a stage, in 
which their radical difference was recognized. 

Inductive proof confirming the deductive. 

The deductive inference regarding the 
priority of magic is confirmed inductively by 
the fact that among the Australian aborigines, 
the rudest savages regarding whom we have 
accurate information, magic is universally 
practised, but religion is almost unknown. 1 
This is only a landmark of a primitive phase 
of human thought through which the savage 
as well as the civilized races of the world had 
all to pass. There had been an Age of Magic 
before religion emerged. The solid substra- 

i For the evidence see Dr. Frazer's Totmism and 
Exogamy , vol. I. pp. 141-146. • 


turn of belief in the efficacy of magic among 
the ignorant and superstitious who constitute 
the vast majority of mankind, may be an in- 
dication of this ruder and earlier aspect of 
the human mind. 

Religion evolving out of the ineffic tc v 

Of MUSIC. 

In course of time, the inefficacy of magic 
became gradually apparent and religion 
evolved. Man could no longer believe that 
lie was guiding the course of nature by his 
supernatural powers. . He saw that it went 
on without him and without heeding his 
commands. It must then be worked by in- 
visible beings superior to him. To these 
beings he now resigned himself, beseeching 
and propitiating him for all good things, 
instead of depending upon his own supposed 
powers. 1 

SECTION IV. 

The application 01 the magician -thbort 
10 India. 

Dr. Frazer makes this generalization in 
his chapter on‘*Magicians as ‘Kings*’* that the 
belief that the kings possess magical or 
supernatural powers by which they can confer 
material benefits on their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland, and it has 
left clear traces of itself in England down to 
modern times ; and draws this conclusion 
from the supposed gift of healing by touch 
of English and French kings that they had 
magician predecessors many ages ago . 1 He 
instances some other countries which he also 
considers as coming within the application of 
his theory. With regard to the supposed 
supernatural powers of ancient Hindu kings, 
he quotes the Laws of Man* ; “In that 
country where the king avoids taking the 
property of mortal sinners, men are born in 
due time and are long-lived. And the crops 
of the husbandmen spring up, each as it was 
sown, andl the children die not, and no mis- 
shaped offspring is born. 4 '* 

Public magic in India, 

Under “public magic” he refers to the 
magical control of rain among the Hindus of 
the Central Provinces who believe that a 

1 For the evolution of religion after magic, see 
G., pt, I. vol I. Chap. IV. pp. 2to-243. 

2 Q., pt. 1 , vol. I, ch. VI. 

3 Ibid., pp. 366. 370. 

4 The Laws of Manu ( 3 .B.E.), IX, 246. 
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twin can save the crops from the ravages of 
hail and heavy rain if he only paints 
his i%ht buttock black and his left buttock 
some other colour, and thus adorned goes 
and stands in the direction of the wind . 1 2 

He also refers to the rules observed by a 
Brkhmana student, performing the Srtkvari- 
vrata (a kind of vow) for varying periods 
determined in each case, preparatory to his 
study of the Mahdn&mni verses of the 
S iimaveda. The virtue of the verses* the 
Sutra* says, lies in water, and the perform- 
ance of the vow involves, among many 
others, directions for touching water and 
refraining therefrom at certain times, eating 
dark food, wearing dark clothes and so 
forth. After the accomplishment of this 
vow, the god Parjanya, it is stated, sends 
rain at the wish of the student. Prof. 
Oldenberg points out that “all these 
rules are intended to bring the HrShmana 
into union with water, to make him, as it 
were, an ally of the water powers and to 
guard him against their hostility. The black 
garments and the black food have the same 
significance ; no one will doubt that they 
refer to the rain-clouds when he remembers 
that a black victim is sacrificed to procure 
rain ; *it is black, for such is the nature of 
rain.’ In respect of another rain-charm it is 
said plainly, “He puts on a black garment 
edged with black, for such is the nature of 
rain.*’ We may therefore assume that here in 
the circle of ideas and ordinance^ of the Vedic 
schools, there have been preserved magical 
practices of the most remote antiquity, which 
were intended to prepare the rain-maker for 
his office and dedicate him to it .” 3 

Again, in Muzaffarnagar, a town of the 
Punjab, the people, during excessive rains, 
draw a figure of the sage Agastya, on a loin- 
cloth and put it out in the rain, or paint his 
figure on the outside of the house in order 
that rain may wash it off. This sage is a 
great personage in the folklore of the people. 
It is supposed that as soon as he feels in 
effigy the hardships of wet weather, he exer- 
cises his power of stopping rain . 4 


1 G.* pt. I, vol. I, p. 369 quoting M. N. Venket- 
swami, “Superstitions among Hindus in the Central 
Provinces, ** Indian Antiquary, XXVIII (1899), p. in. 

2 Gobhila-Grihya-Sutra (S.B.E.), 1 1 1 , 2. 

3 G. pt., I, vol, I. pp. 269, 370 quoting H. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des veda, pp. 420 ff. 

4 G., pt. I. Vol. I. p. 296 quoting W. Crooke, 


When rain is wanted at Chhatarpur, a 
native state in Bundelcund, they paint on a 
wall facing east two figures with legs up and 
heads down, one representing Indra ajjd the 
other Megha-Rftja the lord of rain. It is 
believed that in this uncomfortable position, 
they will be compelled to send down the 
showers . 1 / 

A sun- charm is heW by Dr. Frazer to 
consist in the offering made by the Br&hm&na 
in the morning, for it is written in the 
Satapatha-Ri&hmana that "assuredly the sun 
would not rise were he not to make the offer- 
ing.”* 

Confusion of magic and religion in ancient 

India, REPRESENTING THE SECOND STAGE IN 
THE EVOLUTION OF MAGIC. THE CONFU- 
SION LASTS UP TO MODERN TIMES. 

As indicative of the formerly explain- 
ed second stage in the evolution of magic, 
reference is made to the earliest sacrificial 
ritual, of which we have detailed infor- 
mation, as being provided with practices 
that breathe the spirit of the most primitive 
magic . 3 The rites performed on special 
occasions such as marriage, initiation, and 
the anointment of a king are models of 
magic of every kind of the highest anti- 
quity . 4 The sacrifices detailed in the 
Br&hmanas are interfused with magic. The 
Sfimavidhana-Br&hmana, the Adbhuta- 
BrShmana which forms part of the Shad- 
vimsa-Br&hmana 5 , and the Kausika-Stltra 3 
are really handbooks of incantations and 
sorcery. In the introduction to the transla- 
tion of the last named book, Dr. W. Caland 
remarks, “He who has been wont to regard 
the ancient Hindus as a highly civilised 
people, famed for their philosophical systems, 
their dramatic poetry, their epic lays, will be 
surprised when he makes the acquaintance 
of their magical ritual, and will perceive that 
hitherto he has known the old Hindu people 


Popular Religion 
(1896), I, p. 76. 


and Folklore of Northern India 


1 G., pt. I, vol. 1 , pp. 296, 297 quoting W. 
Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India, (1896), I, p. 74. 

2 Satapatha-Brshmana, translated by J. Bggeling 
pt. If p. 328 (S. B. R. vol. XII). 

3 G., pt. I, vol, I, p. 228 quoting H. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 59. Also. 

4 Ibid., quoting ibid., p. 477 Ac. 

5 Sylvain Levi, La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans 
les tirghmanas (1898), p. 129. 

6 W. Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual, p, IX. 
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from one side only. He will find that he 
here stumbles on the lowest strata of Vedic 
culture and will be astonished at the agree- 
ment between the magic ritual of the old 
V%aaS^nd the shamanism of the so-called 
savage. If we drop the peculiar Hindu ex- 
pressions and technical terms and imagine a 
shaman instead of fa BrShmana, we could 
almost fancy that werhave a magical book 
belonging to one of the tribes of Nortfc 
.American red-skins.** 1 So also Prof. M. 
BloomfiflcW “Witchcraft has penetrated 
and has become intimately blended with 
the holiest Vedic rites ; the broad current of 
popular religion and superstition lias initiat- 
ed itself through numberless channels into the 
higher religion that is presented by the 
lirSihmana priest's, and it may be presumed 
that the pi tests were neither able to cleanse 
their own religious beliefs from the mass of 
folk-belief with which it was surrounded, nor 
is it at all likely that the) found it in their 
inteiest to do so.” 2 The very name of 
Btfihmann according to some good authori- 
ties, is derived from brahman “a magical 
spell/* from which the BrShmana seems to 
have been a magician before he was a priest. * 
The MantrasSstri claims to effect by mantras 
much more than any magician ever pretends 
to accomplish. He is even superior to the 
gods and can make gods, goddesses, imps, 
and demons carry out his behests. Hence 
the following saying is everywhere current in 
India. “The whole universe is subject to the 
gods ; the gods are subject to the mantras ; 
the mantras to the BrShmanas : therefore, 
the BiShmanas are our gods /’* Even up 
to the present day, the great Hindu trinity 
is subject to the sorcerers who by means of 
their spells exercise such a power over the 
mightiest gods that they arc bound to do 
whatever they may please to order them.'* 

INCARNAIION 01 THE DIKIY, TEMPORARY OR 
I'HRMANhNr. 

Deification of the magician-king is the 

* As quoted in G., pt. I, vol. I, p. 229. 

2 M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, 
pp. xhr. ff. (S. B. E. vol.xlii) quoted in G , loc. cit. 

3 0 . Schiader, Reallexiken dcr indo-germam- 
schen Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 637 ff. 

4 Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life 
in India (1883)* pp. aoi, 202 and *02 f.n. (G., pt. I, 
vol. I, pp. 225, 226. ) 

5 G.. pt. I, vol. I, p. 225, quoting J. A. Dubois, 
Maurs institutions et ceremonies des peuples de 
Hndo (Paris, 1825). II, 6o, ff. 

a 


final stef) in his progress. The conception 
of human incarnation is, as already pointed 
out, common in early societies and the divi- 
nity of the king is but one of its manifesta- 
tions. No country in the world is perhaps 
so prolific of human gods, and nowhere else 
has the divine grace been poured out in so 
great a measure on all classes of society from 
kings down to milkmen as in India. 

Temporary dli* k at ion. 

A Brahmana householder who performs the 
regular bi-monthly sacrifices is supposed 
thereby to become a deity for the time 
being. 1 “He who is consecrated becomes 
both Vishnu and a sacrificer/** Among the 
Kuruvikkaranas, a class of bird-calchcrs and 
beggars in Southern India, the goddess K&li 
is supposed to descend upon the priest for 
a time ■ The Takhas on the borders of 
Kashmir have prophets who become inspired 
and communicate with the deity. 4 

Phl'MANENl I >BHT CATION. 

Among the Toclas of the Nilgiris, the 
dairy is a sanctuary and the milkman a god." 
“Every king in India is regarded as little 
short of a present god*’ 0 and the Hindu law- 
book ot Manu goes further and says that 
“even an infant king must not be despised 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal ; for 
lie is a great deity in human form.*’ 7 The 
same treatise lays down that a BiShmana 
“whether ignorant or learned is a great divi- 
nity, just as fire, whether carried forth (for the 
performance of a burnt-oblation) or not 
carried forth, is a great divinity ”* and 
‘though he employs himself in all sorts of 
mean occupations, he must be honoured in 
eveiy way ; for every BiShmana is a very 
great deity.** 1 * The Sotafatha' Brahmana 

1 and 2 G., pt I, vol. I, p. 380, quoting Eggeling's 
ttansl. of Satapaihu-Buhmana. (S. 13 . E.j, pt. II, 
pp. 4,38,42,44,20,29. 

3 Ibid., p. 382 quoting L. Ihuistun, Castes and 
Tubes of Southern India, IV, i 87 . 

4 Ibid., p. 383 quoting C. F. Oldham, “The 
Nagas,” J. R. A. S., 1901, pp. 463,465 ff, 467,470 ft. 
The Takhas are, according to Oldham, descendants 
of Nagas of the Mahabluiata. 

5 Ibid., p. 403 uung among others W. E. 
Mai shalFs Travels, amongst the Todas (London, 
1873), PP* » 3 6 » , 37 - 

6 ibid , p. 403 quoting Monier Williams Religious 
Life and Thought in li dia, p. 259. 

7 G. t loc. cit., quoting Manu 'S.B.E.), VII, slk. 8, 

8 CL, Ibid , quoting Ibid., IX, 317. 

9 G., I bid , quoting Ibid ♦ IX, 319. 
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records a similar view . “Verily, there are 
two kinds of gods ; for, indeed, the gods are 
the gods , and the Biahmanas who have 
studied, and teach saried lore aie the human 
gods. The sacrifice of these is divided into 
two kinds : oblation* constitute the sacrifice 
to tlu* gods ; and gifts to the priests, that to 
lilt* Inn nan-gods, the Ur&hmana* who have 
studied and teach sacred lore.” 1 The spiri- 
tual poaui of the priest pnmhi/a of a village 
'.immunity is described by Monicr Williams 
as unbounded : “His anger is as terrible as 
that of the gods. His blessing makes rich, 
his' curse withers. Nay, more he is him- 
self actually worshipped as a god. No 
marvel, no prodigy in nature is believed 
to be beyond the limits of his power to 
accomplish. If the priest weic to threaten 
to bring down the sun from the sky or 
wriest it in its daily course in the heavens, 
no villager would for a moment doubt his 
ability to do so*. A sect in Orissa some 
years ago worshipped the latcOuecn Victorii 
in her lifetime as their chief dcTly and to this 
day all living persons noted fur strength, 
valour, oi miraculous powers run the risk of 
being worshipped as gods. 1 Nikkal Sen 
was the deity of a sect in the Punjab, lie 
ws no otlur than the brave General 
Nicholson. » At Benares, a celebiated duty 
ua*» inr,mutr in Sviuni Bhfiskaranandji 
Suasvati, who was worshipped in temples 
uuung his lile and had other temples erected 

t G., pt. I. vol. 1 . p. 403 quoting Satapatha- 
lfiahmiua (S.B.E.), pt. I, pp. 30-; ff. , ( f Ib-d, pt. II 
V 341 - 

2 rionier Williams' Religious Life and Thought 
ni India, p. |57, 

j Monin Williams, op. nt , p 

4 Ibid , )». 7O0, 


to him since his death. 1 The Lingayat 
priests are worshipped as divinities and con- 
sidered superior even to Siva.* In 1900, a 
hill man in Vizagapatam gave out th at h e 
was an incarnate god and gatherepl^Hite 
thousand devotees, who resisted even to the 
shedding of blood the armed force sent by 
the Government to suppress the movement . 1 
At Chinchvad, a small rown about ten miles 
fgmi Poona 4 in southern India, there is a 
family of whom one in each generation is 
believed by a large number of M^hjattas, to 
be god Ganapati in flesh and blobd. 6 A 
Hindu sect which has many representatives 
in Bombay and Central India regards its 
spiritual chiefs or Maharajas as incarnations 
of Krishna, giving them homage including 
offering of incense, fruits, fbwers, uid waving 
of lights, just as they do to the god 
Krishna. 0 

(To be continued). 

1 Or. Fiazer (op. cit , p. 404) borrows the des- 
enptson fion the Rev, Dr. A. M. Fairborn, who knew 
the S\ftnu personally (Contvmpoi'uy Review, June, 
1X9 j, p. 7(18). Also R 11 Bahadur Lida Baijnath, li.A., 
‘Hinduism Anncnt and Modern’ (lleerut, 1905), pp. 
94 If. The difference between god anil a mad man, or 
a 1 riminal, says Dr. Frazei, is often merely a question 
ot 1 ititude and longitude. 

2 R. Thurston's Cartes and Tubes of Southern 
India, iv, 236, 280. (G. pt. I, vol. I, p. 404) 

3 K. Thurston’s, Ethnogiaphic Notes in Southern 
India (Madias, 1906), p. joi. (G. pt. I, vol. I, p 405). 

4 Dr. Frazer (Ibid, p. 405) writes “Poona in 
western India.’’ It should of course be “in southern 
India.’* 

5 Among other reference*, Captain Edward 
M 001 VA< count of an Hereditary Living Deity’ in the 
Asiatic Researches, VII (London, 1803), pp. 381-395 
ami Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency XVill, pt. 
Ill- (Bombay, 1885), pp. 125 if 

( 1 Momet Williams, op. nt., pp. 136 ff. Also 
History of the .Sea of the Maharajas or Vallabh*. 
chtryas (Trubner Senes, London, 1865)— (G , pt. 1 

vol., 4 -» 7 ) 


CROSS CURRENTS IN MODERN LIFE AND LITERATURE 


T HE entire field of literature today, both 
in the- West as well as in the East, is 
dominated by socialistic literature. 
Take the names of the best modern writers 
in England : Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
L. T. Hobhouse, Bosanquet, Sydney Webb, 


Hilaire Bellock, Mallet, Lowis Dickinson 
and others-the bulk of their writings is 
on social subjects. In Bengali literature, 
social problems and social topics are being 
more and more taken up by modern 
writers. One may naturally pause to 
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think therefore, what the teasons may be 
for this sudden ascendancy of social themes 
in all kinds of literary productions. In the 
4j te P441I e of llle P ast » these themes had 
nhrtlly^y place ; the feelings and actions 
of the individual man and woman formed 
the chief motif pf plays, fictions and short 
stories. Now the casjwis the reverse. So 
the question has to”e fully considered : 
why has the literature of to-day taken this* 
distinctive socialistic turn ? 

The reaspti is on the surface. Never 
before \tf the history of the world, had 
civilised society had such a thorough 
shake-up as it has been having for the last 
three or four centuries. Society is like a 
tempest-tossed sea ; the whole of it is in 
disturbance. “Being’s Flood and Action’s 
storm” arc lashing up huge billows of 
change in it, which are coming one after 
another in rapid succession. This dynamic 
in society in place of the mediarval static 
order, this seething unrest, this incessant 
weather-disturbance, forces society upon 
the consciousness of man far far more 
strongly than ever and hence the expres- 
sion of that consciousness, on the artistic 
and literary side, is wrought in its very 
texture by social facts and social problems. 

But this surface-view and surface-expla- 
nation of such a question of moment are 
not enough. The equilibrium of society 
has been disturbed at other times, social 
earthquakes have been hatched but no 
scismographie records in literature are to 
be found on such a large scale as they are 
found now. For, the average social man 
js more intensely individualistic today than 
he was a century before ; he takes of! the 
label which society fixes on him and 
emerges out of the ‘class'-catcgory a 
unique type and temperament, not to be 
confounded with any other type of iudivi- 
dualin the w T orld. This rank individual- 
lsin is at the basis of all social experiments 
-—this free self-assertion of the individual. 
So, what is called socialistic literature 
pay, from this view-point, be fitly called 
individualistic literature. One wonders 
where one may draw the bounding line 
between the two— they seem to be so in- 
separably connected. One presupposes the 
other. Society, inasmuch as it is dynamic, is 
an aggregate of individual units which form 
various atomic combinations and build up 
compounds of consciousness in every line of 
hie and thought. Individuals, inasmuch as 
they act and react on one another aud arc 


mutually related, form various self-con- 
scious selective groups and build up larger 
and larger wholes until the entire cosmic 
humanity is embraced. But all this sounds 
extremely paradoxical, although paradox 
it is not. So I must proceed to explain the 
why and wherefore of this phenomenon 
which pervades and permeates the whole 
range ot modern literature. 

In Europe, the entire history of the 
modern era from the fourteenth century 
on, may be viewed as an awakening of the 
spirit of reflection, asr a revolt against 
authority and traditiou, and as a protest 
against both absolutism on the one hand 
and collectivism on the other. Democracy 
versus absolutism, nationalism versus 
ecclesiasticism gradually settled the con- 
flict in favour ot the former. The principle 
ot subordination, the prevailing principle 
of the Middle Ages receded ; the principle ot 
freedom of thought, ot feeling and of action, 
gained ground. 

For a time, Individual Reason became 
the sole authority in all matters. Reason 
proudly sat upon the throne once occupied 
by ecclesiastical authority : she believed 
herself competent 'to solve all problems for 
she thought she could explain the universe. 
That was in the eighteenth century period 
of enlightenment, when the spirit of criti- 
cism walked abroad undermining traditiou 
and authority of everj r kind. 

But the spirit of criticism, once fully 
awakened and quickened, could not long 
stop at reason. It soon began to ques 
tion its claims. It asked : Can reason 
venture alone on the sea ot speculation ? 
Has the seaworthiness of the vessel been 
properly tested ? Doubts thronged in tbe 
human mind. The claims of reason were 
found to be too ambitious, too hollow and 
inadequate therefore. Knowledge became 
strictly restricted to the field of experience 
and therefore sciences grew at an amaxiug- 
ly rapid rate shoving off philosophy and 
all questions ot ultimates into the lumber- 
room of idle speculation along with intui- 
tions, instincts and such like psychic ele- 
ments, all mixed up pell-mell in a confused 
heap. The age of generalisation was gone; 
the age of specialisation began. 

Materialism, as a world-view, was 
worked out in consequence of this aversion 
from philosophy. A world-construction 
out ot atoms (or later, out of electrons ) 
was simple enough and as soon as the 
theory of evolution was ushered in, mate- 
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rialiflm joined haud9 to it and evolution- 
istic materialism became the creed ol the 
new scientific enlightenment. It was no- 
thing more or less than a system of meta- 
physics, although the majority of scienti- 
fic thinkers fought shy of metaphysics, 
wishing to pluck it out of the hu- 
man heart, which wa9 very hard to do 
indeed For materialism is based on cer- 
tain theories and not on scientifically 
proved facts. The theories of matter, the 
theories of life, are not as yet justified and 
supported by the facts of science. Hence 
th'c mo9t cautious scientists, apprehending 
that the bounding lines of physics and 
metaphysics may overlap each other soon- 
er or later, strongly repudiate the attempt 
to build a theory of the universe or a 
theory of life on the lines followed by Evo- 
lutionistic materialism. Such cautions in 
the camp of science prove however use- 
less. The correlation of sciences is more 
and more established ancl a new methodo- 
logy is being worked out and constructed. 
Just as steam has very effectively demo- 
lished the artificial geographical boun- 
daries of countries and continents of the 
world, so the rapid strides with which 
science is advancing will make powerful 
and unobstructed encroachments upon 
other fields of enquiry. 

For instance, we may or may not accept 
n material interpretation of the universe, 
but we cannot-but accept the evolutionary 
conception, the conception in a word, that 
things arenot made but grow. For this 
conception is the lord of all our thinking ; 
its application is in all fields of enquiry,' 
in literature and art, in religion, in society’, 
in government and law, etc. 

It must be admitted that it is a misfor- 
tune to a country, where philosophy takes 
no bread. At the same time, it is a favour- 
able symptom that modern thinkers now 
fight shy of system-building. It is not 
true, therefore, that the modern man does 
not care for a conception of m^n’s relation 
with the universe, for the why and where- 
fore of things, for the explanation of fun- 
damental problems. He does care for 
these things a great deal, but he cares 
more for an intensive search of life, for 
facts and experiences. His philosophy 
must therefore be a philosophy of life. 
Such a philosophy cannot rest content 
with building any system of a static kind, 
when life and its phenomena are dynamic 
and ever changeful. We come, conse- 


quently, to another paradox, like the one 
westartcl with in the beginning of this 
article, that the modern world despises 
philosophy and at the same time clings 
more firmly to it than ever. Mat.na^m 
as a system is therefore failing to win its 
way into the camp of the scientists them- 
selves, who have givcp it birth. There are 
abundant symptoms^ a growing faith in 
a world of ideas as witness the interest in 
psychic research, etc., crude expressions, 
however, of revolt against ma±erialispi. 

As 1 said before, the socialistic man is 
most individualistic, so I say now that the 
philosophical man is most practical, or 
rather believes most in investigations that 
promise practical results. The modern 
man holds that knowledge itself must be 
put to practical tests ; and the philosophy 
of 'Pragmatism' which makes the practical 
test the criterion ot truth has therefore 
been quite a recent development. It is 
another very characteristic sign of the 
times that counter tendencies are thus 
running side by side and are acting and 
reactiag oil one another in modern life and 
thought. 

The question of philosophy, therefore, 
to my mind, is in essence the same ques- 
tion with which I started. The generalis- 
ing tendency of philosophy aims at system- 
building. The particularising tendency 
aims at overthrowing systems and making 
the practical test the ultimate one or 
rather making realities and their correla- 
tive analysis, the basis of philosophy. 

The same tendencies have affected reli- 
gion. The old dogmatic theology is prac- 
tically dead everywhere. Still churches 
grow and sects multiply. The socialistic 
side of religion is represented bjr churches 
and sects ; the individualistic side by the 
gradual abolition of dogmas and cneas on 
which alone sects and communities can 
stand. The multiplication of sects is how- 
ever a sure test that sectarianism is not 
being advocated, yet at the same time it 
cannot be dispensed with. 

It must not, for one moment, be sup- 
posed that I have been all along trying to 
draw a picture of the western world in 
matters of thought, science, religion 
and other departments. The same picture 
holds true and good in Bengal also. 
Socialistic literature, as I have said, 
forms the greater bulk of Bengali litera- 
ture. The same problems of socialism and 
individualism are at work here also. Al- 
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though there has !>cen little of scientific 
progress here, there has been a revolt 
against traditional authorities, a growth 
ot the critical spirit. We passed through 
^similar period of rational illumination 
m theSages of Raja Rammohan Roy and 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. There 
was a *period. of Renaissance then; there 
was also a periodfeof Reformation after- 
wards. We built ^ creed of religion, we 
broke it again. Religious sects h*|ve 
'•OTiply multiplied within half a century and 
aA: stjli irff process of formation. Modern- 
ism lias thus affected the East no less than 
the West. But the expression of it by the 
East has been very feeble for many reasons. 
Life, under political and social conditions 
as we are in, is bound to be feeble. There 
is hardly any other kind of activity except 
that of thought. Aud thought without 
action is like soul without body. The soul 
of the East has awakened, not its body. 
It is still in slumber. 

Well, in the political and economic 
spheres in the West, we notice the same 
tendencies. There is the tendency of poli- 
tical and economic individualism on the 
one hand and of political and economic 
collectivism on the other. Political indivi- 
dualism may degenerate into political 
selfishness. The combination ot self-seek- 
ing individuals,— -the ‘representatives’, the 
‘bosses’,— may thwart the will of the people. 
Hence, reforms are gradually evolving to 
correct these evils. But still individualism 
cannot be set aside on the mere ground of 
these evils. Individualism and the organ- 
isation of En Masse have to go side by 
side. One presupposes the other. One cor- 
rects the other. One is the counterpart 
and the correlative of the other. 

Economic individualism has also been 
not an unmixed blessing. Unrestricted 
individualism has defeated the very object 
of individualism. To think of the clashes 
between capital and labour is awful. The 
rights of the weaker go to the wall every- 
day ; they have to bear the strong man’s 
burden. Therefore, working men’s unions, 
trade unionism, socialism and syndicalism 
and all kinds of economic programmes are ’ 
on foot. They are all up to cure the in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth, to 
prevent the exploitation of the weaker by 
the stronger. But do all these attempts 
while reacting against the ‘laisser faire’ 
doctrine, aim at killing individualism by 
striking it at its very roots ? No. There 


have rather been protests against selfish 
and unrestricted individualism, not pro- 
tests agaiust individualism itself. For, as 
I said at the outset, socialistic experiments 
are based on a broad conception of indivi- 
dualism. Even those who preach most 
violently against selfishness and egoism in 
the scheme of society or politics like 
Tolstoy or Rabindranath Tagore and such 
other absolute pacifists, are prophets of 
individualism, its most staunch defenders. 
F'or they speak against ‘organised selfish- 
ness,’ which crushes the individual. They 
arc for freeing the -individual from all 
pressure of organisation. The philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, defended individualism 
on evolutionistic grounds. In his opinion, 
all-embracing state-functions characterise 
a low social type. Nietzsche, the extreme 
German individualist, is another dc.cnder 
of it. But no one among these prophets 
and intellectuals, believes in unrestricted 
individualism. They all repudiate it. Even 
does Nietzsche, in whose scheme of life there 
is no place of sympathy towards the weak 
and the untitj the defective and the delin- 
quent. He believed in ‘overmen’, not in 
the rabble. He was for a government 
where the overmen must have the upper 
hand. He therefore was no advocate of un- 
restricted individualism, as has been mis- 
takenly thought of by many who con- 
found his overmanism with anarchism. 

I must now come to my starting-point 
again. The tendency of modern times is 
neither towards over-socialisation, nor to- 
wards over-individualisation. The tenden- 
cy is rather marked by the individualisa- 
tion of social ends and socialisation of in- 
dividual ends. In a word, the modern 
world is seeking for a harmony between the 
two, the individual and the En Masse. 

The new literature, in which the above 
tendency is most marked, is f therefore, 
from one view-point socialistic, and indi- 
vidualistic from another view-point. It 
bursts the bonds that civilisation has 
woven .for the individual — ‘The Doll’s 
Houses’ and the ‘Pillars of Society.* 
It lays bare the souls of the individuals 
struggling against unmeaning fetters. 
This is the motif of the ‘social dramas’ 
which like an epidemic have spread from 
one end of the world to the other. 
In Scandinavia, Ibsen and Strindberg ; 
in Germany, Hauptmann and Sudermann ; 
in England, Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy ; 
in France, Brieux and Maeterlinck; in Italy 
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D’Annunzio ; in Russia, Tsehekoff aodLconid 
Andricv ; and in Bengal, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Sarajtibala, are names of the 
greatest writers of social dramas in the 
world to-day. They are all for strong in- 
dividualism but all against over-indivi- 
dualisation. They are really for dynamic, 
creative, cosmic individualism. That in- 
dividualism, however, is still a 'far off di- 
vine event* whose consummation is devout- 
ly to be wished for. The stage of higher 
individual freedom, the stage of citizen- 
ship, as llobhouse calls it, at which the 
individual freely approves of the Social 


Union, is yet far off. 7 he freedom oi the 
individual must harmonise with the free * 
dom oi the whole— this is the kernel of 
the whole social problem today. Modern 
Literature lias not yet tackled thteyis,,. 
blem. It has only been partially and to 
some extent treated by the Bengali writers. 
The key of this new harmony, we believe, 
is in the hands of t to East ; the East 
must deliver it unto the bands of the West, 
wfcen the occasion rises tor it. That is 
however a mere hope, not a fulfilment, j 

AjlTKUMAU CiIAKRA\*aRTY. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Education as a Factor in Industrial 
Development 

is the title of an article contributed to 
the Mysore Economic Journal for May by 
Prof. B. Mukberjee. 

The want of industrial efficiency of the 
laborer, is, in Prof Mukhetjec’s opinion, 
the foremost difficulty in the path of In- 
dustrial development in India. The indus- 
trial efficiency of the laborers depends 
upon : 

(a) Industrial Training which includes : 

1. Genet al Education. 

2. Technical Education. 

3. Commercial Education. 

(bj Health and Strength of the people : 

1. Physical. 

2. Mental. 

3. Moral. 

(c) Other various causes. 

It might be asked liow does general edu- 
cation promote industries ? By acting 
directly or indirectly upon the character of 
the person educated. 

Directly it promotes, what Professor, Marshall 
calls, “general ability" which is “the power to be 
able to heat many things at o time, to have every- 
thing ready when wanted, to act promptly and show 
resource when anything goes wrong, to accommodate 
oncseli quickly to changes in details of the work 
done, to ue steady and trustworthy, to have always 
a reset ve of force which will come out to emergency. 

Indirectly, it* stimulates the mental activity of 
the workman. “It fosters in him a habit of wise 
inquisitiveness, it makes him more intelligent, more 
ready, more trustworthy iu his ordinary work, it 
laisee the tone of his life in wot king hours and out 
of working hours." 


There is much truth in the following 
observations of the writer : 

Education is teally a national investment that 
mote than pays its way. It makes men think, it 
increases the biain-powtr and the intellectual cupital 
ol' the nation, the gt cates t ol all powcis. The real 
object of a sound system of education is national 
strength and progress first, and individual culture 
next. It increases the value of human life and makes 
men see life steadily and sec it whole. It increases 
their telescopic faculty and promotes the acquisition 
ol tho«e qualities of the head and heart which make 
lor a really great nation. Kenan remarked : “Wlmt 
defeated Frenchmen in the Franco-German War ? 
Not Moltkc, not Bismarck, but the mind, the high 
seriousness, the method, the thought of Germany. 
It was Luther, Kant, Fichte, Hegel who fought with 
us in the Franco-German War.” 

In India, educatiou breaks down the artificial 
angularities of the caste Bystem and makes men 
equal and free— free from the disqualifications and 
disabilities of the blue laws of a coercive social 
system. 

In India the home is hardty a place where the 
child can hope for any education at all. Except 
among the richer classes, the conditions which 
surround the lives of the mass of the people are most 
trying. Poverty leaves little leisure to the parents 
and drives them both to labour for life for most of 
the day. This leaves them hardly any opportunity 
or inclination to look after their children with that 
care and attention which alone can produce any 
good result. 

Where the home performs its educative functions 
most satisfactorily, c\cn there , the school is needed 
to supplement the (.Sorts ol the home. Hence the 
importance aud responsibility ot the school is every- 
where great. But when the home fails to fulfil its 
natural functions property, as in India, and when 
even the robust optimist is dishcai tened in thinking 
of the time that must elapse before the home can 
be properly fitted lor its tusk, the responsibility of 
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the school— it will hardly be disputed— becomes of 
supreme importance, winch, it would be certaiuly 
a lolly— almost a crime— to shit k. 

Yet, inspite of all this necessity lor cdttca- 
of our countrymen, who have 
Had th&benefits of western education, and 
who pmess to be educated themselves, 
say, that the working classes or the mass- 
es need have no eyquaintance with the 
three R’sl because, lorsooth, the tran- 
quility and the peace of society will -theta 
^jeopardised ! 

Aesthetics versus Ethics. 

In the course of an ably written article 
entitled The Psychology of Social Develop- 
ment appearing in the Ary a for May the 
writer points out that the 'misunderstand- 
ing between the aesthetic and the ethical 
sides of our nature “is an inevitable cir- 
cumstance of our human growth which 
must experiment in extremes in order that 
it may understand its capacities. 1 ’ 

The aesthetic man tends to be impatient of the 
ethical rule; he feels it to he a barrier to his aesthetic 
freedom and an oppression on the play of his artistic 
sense and his artistic faculty ; he is naturally hedonis- 
tic,— for beauty and delight are inseparable powers,— 
and the rlhical rule tramples on pleasure,— even very 
often on quite innocent pleasures,— and tries to put 
a strait- waistcoat on the human impulse to delight, 
lie may accept the ethical rule when it makes itself 
beautiful or even seize on it as one of his instruments 
lor creating beauty, but only when lie can subordi- 
nate it to the aesthetic principle of his nature,— just 
as he is often drawn to religion by iLs side of beauty, 
pomp, magnificent ritual, emotional satisfaction, 
repose or poetic ideality and aspiration,— we might 
almost say, by the hedonistic aspects of religiou. 
But even then it is not for their own sake that he 
accepts them. The ethical inan repays this natural 
repulsion with interest. lie tends to distrust art and 
the aesthetic sense as something lax and emollient, 
something in its nature undisciplined anil by its attrac- 
tive appeals to the passions and emotions destructive 
of a high and strict self-control. He sees that it 
is hedonistic and he finds that the hedonistic impulse 
is nou-moral and often immoral. It is difficult for 
him to see how the indulgence of the aesthetic 
impulse beyond a very narrow and carefully guarded 
limit can be combined with a strict ethical life. He 
is evolved from the puritan who objects to pleasure 
on principle; in his extremes- and a predomi- 
nant impulse tends to become absorbing and leads 
towards extremes— he remains fundamentally the 
puritan. 

India’s Greatest Need* 

The following is taken from an eloquent 
article of the above name appearing in 
the Young Men of India for June. 

So long as man is human and has life he will have 


a desire to live, and if what I say is true <>f individu- 
als (as undoubtedly it is) why should it not be 
equally true of nations, who are but assemblages of 
individuals ? 

The sole aim of all national activity, therefore, is 
the maintenance of a free, unhampered, universally 
progressive existence and the ( ability to attain this 
end is, as with every other nation, our greatest need. 

The first thing that India wants is the determina- 
tion to live as g. nation. So long ns we do not have 
this determination, we shall not stiuggle and with- 
out struggle there is no existence, it is only when 
we struggle for life that we will become acquainted 
with our national drawbacks, and it ib oaiy when 
wc realise our weaknesses that we will get to remedy 
them. We want a change iq the national mind. 

With the national spirit we must have upited 
action We must learn the great truth that 
individual ohjccts must yield to common causes and 
wc must act upon it, because for all corporate ex- 
istence there must be sacrifice on the part of the 
individual 

The strength of a corporate body depends not 
merely upon the number of individuals composing 
it but upon the extent to which thev have merged 
their individualities in the making of the combina- 
tion. The bee merges its individuality in the swurm 
a»d that gives to the swurm its power. Sheep, 
whether there be one or a thousand, will all flee 
before a single little boy, but not so will do the 
swarm of bees. 

For a long time past we have never thought of 
our mutual responsibilities. We have not felt any- 
thing to be our common cause and we have not been 
a united nation. 

It is time that we make the realisation of the 
common cause of our nation our individual object. 

Unity and sacrifice, let that be your aim for it 
will produce strength, and it is only the strong that 
rule the weak. 

Social and economic problems demand our 
greatest activity. The bear’s hug of superstitions 
is squeezing life out of India. Child marriage is 
ruining the younger generation and making the 
old generation bankrupt. Millions of our couutiy- 
men are going to bed hungry every night. You that 
are well-fed, do you ever think of helping the weak 
brother? Do you rememher that there aie millions 
of our countrymen, who arc starving, who go to 
sleep on bare uneven ground hungry or at best half- 
starved ? Do you remember that there are so many 
of our brethren honestly in search of employment ? 
Do you remember that we have people among us 
who would have shown the way to the world, but 
for adverse conditions and lack of oppoitunity? 
Is it not the duty of every nation to provide such 
an educative environment to every one of its com- 
ponent individuals, as would develop his best 
capabilities > Are there not millions of people whom 
we rank lower than beasts? Are they not our 
brothers and sisters, our own flesh and blood ? 

Having so cruelly depressed them, are we not 
responsible for their backwardness ? 

So long as 90 per cent, of our women are 
ignorant, so long as we have people actually hunger- 
ing for want of employment, so log as our average 
income is six pice per head, so lon£ as we have 
people ground down by superstitious religious 
sentiment; so long as disease and misery are ram- 
pant ; so long as millions are carried away by epi- 
demics every year; so long as infant mortality is so 
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appallingly high ; that long our fate is uncertain and 
our future insecure. 

No one thing alone will help. All wrongs must be 
righted, all mistakes rectified and all evils eradicated. 
We want improvement in physical, economic, social 
and educational conditions ; we want change in the 
national mind and character ; and all this means a 
tremendous amount of work, work of a most practi- 
cal nature. 

India's educated young man is despondent to-day. 
He longs for opportunity and wants a sphere for his 
activity. Give nim hope ; give him confidence ; open 
to him new lines of thought and action, new fields of 
practical usefulness ; ana an ambition capable of 
realisation will make him struggle and make a man 
of him. 

India is hungry, India is poor, India is distressed, 


India is ignorant, India is ransacked by disease, social 
vices and superstitions. You who have your foot on 
firm ground, do not forget that there are others 
going down the deep abyss of misfortune by millions 
and crying for your help. Shall each one of us not 
do his bit to save them ? ^ ^ U 

kour country wants yon, everyone ofcyou, Act 
and be prepared to risk, for if there are n<r risks run 
there is no sacrifice, and without sacrifige there is 
nothing gained. Sentimental idealisation is all very 
good, but until all of us dtVtoometliing in one sphere 
or another our salvation is not near. Immediate 
action on the right lines is the greatest need of the 
moment. We must become practical, we must act up 
to our convictions and we must do our duty b ' onr^ 
couutry. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Real War Poetry. 

In the pages of the Sntnrdn} Review E. 
B. Osborn presents us with some nice speci- 
mens of poetry composed by fighting 
British soldiers and not by stay-at-home 
civilians. It is in the fitness of things that 
war poetry should be penned by warriors, 
as otherwise, in most cases the attempt is 
a failure. Says the writer : 

Love of country is the dominant emotion of our 
fighting poets. Their patriotism is blissful, sacrificial, 
keen— something far beyond any ’ism, which can only 
be shadowed forth in familiar symbols, sights and 
sounds and odors of the green English country-side, 
England's histone towers inscribed with the “frozen 
music" ot unravished centuries, the curious laws and 
quaint customs of schools and colleges, the more 
human letters which are a mirror of the past, and 
Rash new light on this latter-day warfare. In Cap- 
tain Charles Sorley’s “battered trenches" he has a 
sudden conviction that the bright and orderly rhythm 
of warlike preparedness is something he has known 
well ever since he began to read Homer, so he wiites 
in a rhymed letter to a school friend : 

1 have not brought my Odyssey 
With me here across the fcea ; 

But you’ll remember, when 1 say 
How, when they went down Sparta way, 

To sandy Sparta, long ere dawn 
iloises were harnessed, rations dr&wu, 
Equipment polished sparkling bright. 

And breakfasts swallowed (as the white 
Of Eastern heavens turned to gold)— 

The dogs barked, swift farewells were told. 

The sun springs up, the horses neigh, 

Crackles the whip thrice— then away ’ 

Another scholar-soldier remembers the tall, well- 
drilled tulips and the gnarled wistaria in his college 
garden, and the livid snakesheads in Iflfley mead and 
the cloud-dappled Cumnor hills, but would not go 
back to the old dreaming life : 


Ah ! days of yesteryear, a hose hours flew bv, 

As wind’s blow past the tent wherein l lie. 

Heedless I let yon go, nor knew your span ; 

And yet— I would not have you back again, 

Even amidst the misery and pain 
Thut now is making of the boy a man. 

Or, taking up a little trench journal, we find a 
war-made poet (he never wrote a line of verse in 
peace-time) remembering his own West Countiy : 
Within mv heart I safely keep, 

England, what things are yours : 

Your clouds and cloud-like flocks of sheep 
That drift o’er windy moors 
Possessing naught, I proudly hold 
Great hills and little gay 
Hill-towns set black on 6unrise-gold 
At breaking of the day. 

And, between watches in the North Sea, a Naval 
officer dreams of his own corner in the English coun- 
tryside : 

And once again in that fair dream I see the sibi- 
lant, fair stream- 

Now gloomy-green and now aglcam— that flows 
by Furnace Mill, 

And hear the plovei’s plaintive cry above the 
common at iloltyc, 

When redly glows the dusky sky and aM the 
woods are still. 

The wonders Canada reveals to the traveler far 
afield Is thus expressed : % 

See my morning glaciers shine, 

Emerulds in the tar sky-line ! 

Sec how on my deathless snows 
Evening rests, a dying rose ! 

Where the ever-circling day 
Dawns within my haunted Bay, 

See the icebergs pass along 
Like a city in a song ! 
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For the supply of her staple foodstuff 
Great Britain depended largely o n the 
4 ^ ring lands of other eotwttfes. 

brought home to the British* 
iOusness of the situation* To 
. dearth, if not famine, the 
reat Britain's wheat-producing 
lands must.be enlarged and the productive- 
ness of the soil must be increased. FjA* 
bmaging about the latter state it is ab- 
soh fcly necessary that suitable nitrogen 
compounds must be applied to the soil. Of 
such compounds, unfortunately for Great 
Brit&in, only one is produced by the 
Britishers, and that is f Ammonium Sul- 
phate. 

Alex. Findlay writes informingly in the 
New Statesman about the utilization of 
Atmospheric nitrogen. Says he : 

Not only in agriculture but for the manufacture of 
dynamite, gun-cotton, and all other explosive*, a* 
well a* for the production of dye*, there t* an ever- 
increasing demand for nitric acid and nitrate* ; for 
the manufacture of soda larger and larger quantities 
of ammonia are annually required ; and for tile 
compounds of nitrogen known as the cyanides, used 
for the extraction of gold and for other purposes, 
the demand for compounds of nitrogen is also 
increasing. 

In the atmosphere aronnd us there is an inex- 
haustible supply of nitrogen, and the problem of 
forcing this store of elementary nitrogen has been 
solved, and dnnng the past twelve years not 
one, but several, methods have been discovered 
whereby the atmospheric nitrogen can, on a large 
scale and in a commercially successful manner, be 
forced into useful combination with other elements. 

As the atmosphere consists essentially of a mixture 
of nitrogen and oxygen, it was only natural that 
attempts should be made to bring about the 
combination of these two gases. It had, indeed, 
been ibuod by Cavendish, more than a century ago, 
that when electric sparks are passed through air 
oxides of nitrogen are produced, but the carrying 
out of this process on an industrially successful 
scale was not accomplished until some twelve years 
ago. The first successfully to solve the problem 
were two Norwegians, a physicist and an* engineer, 
Birkeland and Hyde. For the production of the 
high temperature (5 y 000°-6.000 0 Fahrenheit) neces- 
sary to bring about the combination, use was made 
of the electric arc, the discharge, produced by an 
alternating current, bang caused to expand into a 
circular sheet of flame, two yards or so m diameter, 
by the action of powerful electromagnet*. At the 
high temperature produced by this discharg 
tion between nitrogen and oxygen ta 
* J 1 formed, nitrie oxide, 
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on cooling, with more oxygen to 
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although not Mely, carrirf^mil 
other parti of the TcltmuA 
Nor, way, where cheap watt 
annual production there 
tons, 

Fortunately, other processes for 
pherfc nitrogen into combination hau 
covered which can be carried out with 

success eveu when electrical power ie 

expensive. In one of these processes nitrogen 
the air i» passed over heated calcium carbide (maun* 
factored in large quantities for the production of 
acetylene), whereby there ns formed the compound 
calcium cyanamide, which ts placed on rite market 
under the name of nitrohm or lime nitrogen. For 
this compound the main use is as a nitrogenous 
fertiliser, its fertilising value tor cereals being nearly 
equal to thht of ammonium salts. Lam quantities 
ot nitrolim are, however, also converted into am- 
monia by the action of superheated steam, and the 
ammonia ao produced is utilised for the production 
of ammonium salts or of nitric arid, this method 
of utilising atmospheric nitrogen is the one which is 
most largely employed at the present time, 

In 1912, however, an announcement of the highest 
significance and importance was made by tbs 
Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, to the effect 'that, 
in collaboration with Professor Haber, of the Kaiser* 
Wilhelm Instltnt, Berlin, their chemists add 
engineers had developed a process whereby the 
direct combination of nitrogen and hydrogen with 
production of ammonia could be effected m a com- 
meicially successful manner. This process, the 
success of which is not dependent on cheap electrical 
power, consists in passing a mixture of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, under a pressure of 180*200 atmos- 
pheres ana at a temperature of about 950° Fibre* 
neit, over osmium, uranium, or some other catalyst 
—that it, a substance which has the property of 
facilitating a reaction without itself being deed Up In 
the process* Owing to the development of $t#s 
process, Germany now possesses the means of Obtain- 
mg abundant supplies of cheap Ammonium salts and 
can thus supply her agriculturists with ample 
amounts of the fertiliser so necessary for the Intensive 
cultivation of the soil 

But the fall significance and importance of the 
eynthetic production of ammonia, begun on a com- 
mercial scale only in 1912, can be realised only when 
we recall another process, also developed m Gahnaay, 
whereby ammonia can he readily oxidised or burned 
to nitric arid by peering a mixture of ammonia apd 
oxygen (or air) over Mated platinum. Without 
some means of obtainiuraltrie acid, ao country from 
which the supply #1 Chile Saltpetre wm Cut o4 mM 
wags A Wdonged war J end it warn Indeed* under 
the stimulus dftbe apprtfieneiofl mm an actuality) 

‘ it be rn fore of Mi own country that 
'it, dfepsted his attention 

if betting ammonia to 

n» 
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mfcidc supplies of those compound! of nitrogen 
without which no country cna continue to exist. 


Making tin Beit of Things. 

The following is taken from an article 
of the above name appearing in the Islamic 
Review for May from the pen of Professor 
N. Stephen. 


Do not say “Kismet" too soon. Beware of mak- 
ing the mistake of sitting down and letting things 
tnde without an effort or a care, anil wrongly calling 
such weakness “submission to the will of God." It 
is true, for instance, to say, “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn sheep," hut, as Billings added, '•Man 
must take care not to shear it too close.” We must 
do our part first ; it is no nse trying to cross a river 
by sitting on the bank. God never meant tnan to sit 
dpwn and do nothing to help himself. If He had, He 
would have made us much less complex cieatures 
than we are and more like the ujstcr, which just 
stops where it is put. But God the Merciful, the All- 
Powerful, has given to man the ability, the talent, 
to help himself over many, 1 may say most, of the 
rough places of life and expects him to use it. 11 is 
fust, his chiefest, duty lies in this “If there is a 
remedy try to find it.” Only after this conies the 
Wisdom of the second part of the line, "If there is 
none— never mind it.” Don’t worry ; just accept it 
as the will of God, who docth all things well. 

To get the best out of life vou must make the best 
of Yourselves and the things you have Surely this is 
•df-evident philosophy. \ et many people never 
icalize it, or if they do, ignore it ; while some even 
seem determined to make thewoist of themselves 
1 knew, many years ago, a man who was a typical 
example of this. An artist, perhaps the gieatest 
Liverpool has produced ; but he sacrificed himself, his 
art, and his life to a love of intoxicating dunk, lie 
had every opportunity, every chance, given him to 
make lus life a great success, but lie refused them all. 
He bad a picture on the line at the Royal Academy 
e f hi 5 ition w * len * lc was * ,ut seventeen years old, anil 
the President referred to it mul saul, “With such a 
gift a mail might rise to any height. I see in that 
picture, the shado w of a coming president.” Later 
great art critic, John Raskin, spoke of him ns 
« tbe Rembrandt of England/* yet when he died the 
magasme could find no better title for his memoir 
y***, St ( °,7 °f “ I'Vulurc," while a personal 

*i*nd wrote of him, “it ever a man’s life was a livinc 
death, his was." 


When a Poet Rest* 

li the title of a delightful article contribu 
ed to the Ilindusthanee Student by Mr 
Arthur Seymour, being her impressions 
Rabindranath Tagore when the p.iet wi 
etaying at Urbana (U.S. A.) for a few da! 
to take a little nest. Wc make no apoloi 
for presenting the article to onr reade 
almost m its entirety. We read: 

Mts Tagore arrived in Urbana, like a punctual eh 
but one which could by no nuaas be lata 5m t*. 


n neri. He brought with him his latest volume 
.,'lish, Stray Birds, the favorite among his 
books, he confessed* As 1 think over his visit, and 
the spirit of the lectures given here, i begin to under- 
stand bis partiality for these tiny poems which 
occupy each in itself such an unobtrusif' 
of a page, and yet which sing their way ttf umphant- 
ly into our hearts. They are sparks fr r m inspired 
radiance which set fire to the They 

symbolize the poet's spirit of freedom : in them he 
comes like a bird to lighkJor a moment in the field 
of his leader's imagination, and then darts away 
fo new freedom, leaving us also free to build up the 
summer day and the unfinished song. He has^cli 
faith in the poet in us that, setting it free i r ith a 
line, he trusts to it the achievement of its sbion. 

Consistent with this explanation is his custom 
not to inteiprct his poetry to anyone. Once ex- 
pi eased, the poem is ours, and wc may, nay, father, 
we must choose the meaning it is to hold lor us. It 
is lus recognition of the essential diversity of our 
personalities; lie would intiude himself only to 
awaken in us a consciousness of the uimeise of 
freedom and beuuty that lies within the boundaries 
of our human tile and invite us to claim our citizenship 
thei ein 

As lie sat with his friends the second evening alter 
his arrival, he told how lie hud been huriied on from 
one city to another, ‘ through the desei t land of 
hotels", and in no place had he been able to give his 
entire message. Wc sat breathless as lie unfolded lus 
plan lor us lieie. li we liked, he would lead to us all 
the lectures he had prepared for this tour. It was 
entirely characteristic of the man, of his need to be 
doing and giving. By all the 1r*v.s of being hi should 
have been totally exhausted after an exacting lecture 
tour of three months Wc had thought of his visit 
to Urbana as a penod of needed test, a halt midway 
on a weary journey. We had f-lt how joyfully conten- 
ted we should lie just to have him in our midst and 
see him once again, and yet he had no sooner taken 
breath than he was making this generous offer. 
Even then we hesitated to accept it, we could not 
have accepted it had he not appealed hale aud vigor- 
ous— an unexhausted radiance. 

In Lhis mauner it came about that his entire 
message to the west was given not in proud cities 
that tluuk to lure with wealth aud clamor and 
crowds, but here in our lu tie praine town that had 
nothing to oiler in return but giatitude and quiet 
appreciation. There are expei fences that come only 
once in a life time and one such has come to our 
campus. 

When 1 add that our University community 
enjoyed a delightful illustrated lecture on ShanU- 
mketau by Mr. W. W. Pearson, a teacher in the 
school who is accompanying the Poet in his travels, 
and that the Poet read his play Sannyasi at 
a Christmas party given by Dr. and Mrs. Kuuz 
to the Tagore Circle, the envious will begin to 
question if the abode of the gods was really a 
mountain and not rather a humble, unpretentious 
prairie. 

Mr. Tagore’s master speech, the Cult of National- 
ism, constituted his special message to America. He 
shows how the nation has become a machine, 
wonderfully efficient and perfectly soulless and in- 
human. It arrogates everything unto itself; it 
woald t be master. But, objects the positive and 
pragmatic listener, what are you going to give us 
in its place ? You tear down, you fan to build up. 

I am purposely overemphasising this criti- 
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cism, because through it we un> reach to the 
vt ry spirit of Mr. Tagore’s iues&agt, It is not 
his purpose to "build up,” as the Americau so 
smugly demands. He names his lecture the Cult 
of Nationalism, and this vety name proclaims that 
jJfcvwtcome as the advocate of any cult He 
would frektu from cult and restore humanity to her 
place in <mr lives. He docs not believe m cults, he 
believes ijPGod and in the ilmne in all life He 
believes in aaind of living that will allow the fullest 
development Aid expression oi human living, of 
spiritual unfolding * 

It is ati uism to say that for any people to pro- 
dace a great art, a guat liteiaturc, any sort iff 
grftlness, they themselves must luc greatly 
Koh^ranath Tagoie tame to Amenca not because 
be saw iliat we were living greatly— wc must lmve 
appeared very crude and futile when compared with 
any ideal— but bei ause America is not yet a walled in 
nation Ainenea is still a land of humanity, a meet 
ing place lor the races of man, and it is here that the 
ideal of universal brothu hood may first be rcalibcd if 
wc will resist out own seltibliness and allow our 
humanity its full cxpicssion In his last words of 
parting, Mi lagotc cxprtsbcd his faith m our high 
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destiny and hU hope that we may yet become the 
great nattou of human history. 

1 have suggested that Mr, Tagore came to Urbana 
to rest, and when he bade us farewell ou the last even- 
ing of the old year, be gave no tmprewdoa that be 
had not accomplished his purpose, out observed 
from without, his rest should be compared to the 
response of a wheel which is so rapid in Its motion 
that it seems to stand still He spent his time >& 
vistiing with ft lends, reading proof, writing letters* 
and translating, ending always with the daily lecture. 
Dunne lus stay he translated many poems for a 
volume that is to appear soon , to us it appeared 
quite an achievement, but l shall ask the poet Mtt- 
self to confirm my assertion that this was a tufts of 
recieation — * 

"1 know that only as a singer I come before thy 
presence * * 

“1 touch by the edge of the far spieadmg wing of 
mv song thy feet which l could never aspire to 
reach ” 

Perhaps wc may believe that this Pott, sitting 
alone m the morning sunshine and singing oyer his 
souqs, did indeed paitakeof needed lest and com- 
munion 
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I N a tetent inquiry conducted by the New 
Yoik IJociid of Health it tianspired 
that fully ninety per cent of school 
going children had defective teeth. The 
fact becomes of mighty significance when 
we know that fully seventy- live per cent 
of disease originates or enters through the 
mouth. Therefore the inipoi lance of 
mouth hygiene with reference to its in- 
fluence on the general health, has taken 
front rank in the study of preventive 
measures. 

The ancient proverb says, “Cleanliness 
is godliness.”But most of the people foigel 
that month which should be the cleanest 
part of the body, becomes the filthiest 
when neglected. Coughing or sucessing 
from a filthy mouth often throw into the 
air disease germs that are carried away 
by dust particles and so from one per- 
son to another. Mouth is the happy hunt- 
ing ground of more than one hunaied differ- 
ent varieties of micro-organisms of whom 
more than thirty are discase-producing. 
In a mouth with decayed teeth, septic 
condition is present and this has a very 
bad effect on the general health. Obscure 
cases of dyspepsia and intestina 1 d isturbau- 
ces and certain diseases of the eye* eat, 


nose and tin oat are all traceable to a 
diseased mouth. 

Unsightly teeth and a foul breath 
create a bail impression anywhere. But 
the value of sound teeth and a healthy 
mouth must not be judged solely by 
appearances 

In a recent investigation conducted at 
Cleveland, Ohio, it was conclusively 
demonstrated that children with good 
teeth show belter progress in school than 
children with defective teeth. In the 
armies oi all nations great stress is laid 
on good teeth, while recruiting, because 
improperly masticated and undigested 
food lowers the vitality and hence pro- 
duces a greater susceptibility to disease. 

It is a mistake to believe that because 
the first l&th of the child are temporary, 
no attention should be given to them* 
Cleanliness is essential not only to keep 
the teeth from decay but also to fik a 
habit in the child that will tend to prevent 
the loss of teeth later m Itfe % Again, the 
baby teeth get out of position, become 
crowded or break off. At the first sign 
of any of these conditions, the dentist 
Should be consulted. By so doing, future 
trouble will pfteft lie avoided. It is 
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especially important to consult the dentist 
when the child’s permanent teeth appear, 
in order that decay and crowding maybe 
prevented and subsequent suffering and 
expense avoided. 

Now, let us see what is the cause of bad 
or carious teetb, which has such far-reach- 
ing results Suppose we go to bed with- 
out cleaning our teeth. Some of the iood 
is sure to settle on and in between the 
teeth. At night the little microbes ever 
present iq the mouth, work on this food 
substance. When we wake up in the 
morning there is a sour taste in the mouth. 
Now, if this is not stopped the microbes 
with the help of the sour mouth make 
tiny holes in the teeth And when this 
decay reaches the pulp of the tooth, it aches 
acutely. After a time, the pulp dies and the 
disease goes on till it reaches the end of the 
tooth, where it pobably forms an abscess. 
This is a very painful thing and often hard 
to cure. All this could have been avoided, 
in the first instance by proper care and 
cleanliness. As soon as a tiny hole ap- 
pears, a visit should be paid to a pioperly 
trained dentist. He will clean the teeth 
and fill the cavity, lhe longer a person 
delays having a tooth filled, the bigger 
the hole gets, and in the end the only 
thing to do is to have it extracted. 

Another enemy of the teeth is called 
“tarter” which is deposited on the teeth 
from the saliva. At first it is easy to 
dean, but if allowed to stay, the tarter, 
which is mostly lime-salts becomes of a 
Stone-like hardness. If this is not removed, 
it causes inflammation of the gums, which 
waste away, thus loosening the teeth, so 
ttnch so that they may even drop out 

Now what is the remedy to all these 
troubles. Prevention, they say, is always 
better than cure. So the few following 
bints are Appended in order to help those 
who care anything about their mouth- 
hygiene. 

I. Make friends with a stiff tooth 
brash and clean your teeth, in the morning, 
after meals ana most important of all 
before going to bed at night. 


2. Use a tongue-scraper. 

3. Do not use tooth-picks. If food 
packs in between the teeth, use floss silk 
or a small rnbber-band. 

4 Massage the gum with tye fore- 
finger and thumb. r< > 

5. Eat hard foods and cliew them 
thoroughly. v 

I G. Keep a .sharp look out for black 
specks m your teeth. Immediately jpu 
locate one consult your dentist. Din’t 
wait until it is a big one. ■ 

7. Do not ill-treat your teeth by crack- 
ing haul nuts oi biting substances likely 
to injure them. 

Natuic designed teeth to last a lifetime. 
But our modtrn civilization defeats the 
purpose bv sanctioning soft foods and 
hurried eating, which depnve the teeth of 
the excruse they n quire and the scouring 
action provided by raw, coarse foods to 
which the teeth of mankind were originally 
adopted. Hence the decay and loss of 
teeth, which make necessary aitificial 
cleansci s and the services of a dentist. 

In cleansing the mouth with a tooth- 
brush, select a small stiff biush If teeth 
are stained use a little soap and some 
precipitated chalk Brush your teeth from 
the gum toward the cuttting edge, inside 
outside, and m lie tween A rotary motion 
shall then be employed covering gums 
and teelb, and m using a downward 
sweep on the upper jaw and an upward 
sweep in the lower jaw. It should be noted 
that those surfaces, which are hard of 
access are more liable to attack by disease 
and consequently require most pains- 
taking attention 

The common-man has been educated, 
now, to the necessity of pure drinking 
water, vaccination, sanitary sewerage, 
hygienic living quarters, “swatting the 
fly,” and other modern advances in health 
conservation. The next great step is to 
educate the people to the great need and 
contributing value of month hygiene. 

Rawdin Ahmed. 
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PintlE returns of India for the month of 
1 M agh 1 917— the latest to hand— show in- 
• crdMRn tag values of imports and exports. 
The value of jft ports was nearly 13 crores of Rupees, 
an increase of 2. crorgpts compared with the same 
month Of the last yeJr. There was an increase oL4 
crores of Rupees in the 22 crores of export value, 3T»e 
incase items are specially— Hardware, glassware, 
CQ»n^piece goods, motor cars and cycles, aniline 
dyerafff timber ; and the decrease items are : Sugar, 
Railway accessories, drugs, provisions, kerosene, etc. 
The principal items of increase in value combined with 
decrease in quantity are the following among import- 
ed goods : Boots and shoes, steel, paper, motor tyre 
tubes, cotton goods, etc., and the following among 
export goods— Lac, goat and sheep skin, seeds, tea 
and spices. 

» # * 

It is well known in our country that Banana 
stalks are a source of Potash. Dried banana stalks 
contain about 10*5 p. c. of potash (K*0) and as a 
. fertiliser compare favorably with Kelp (calcined ashes 
of sea weed). When charred and bleached 1 ton of 
dried banana stalks yields 27 lbs. of 90 p. c. potas- 
sium carbonate. In India they are chiefly used as 
fertilisers and by washermen. Further Btudy and 
research should be made for wider use of and manu- 
facture of banana stalk potash. 

* * * 

# In spite of the ravaging war and the hard times, 
Germany is making headway in its schemes for cheap 
and plentiful supply of electricity for all purposes. 
According to engineering reviews relating to 
Germany's rapid progress among warconditions we 
come to know of schemes of State supply of electrical 
energy. The State of Saxony has been granted con- 
cessions to own its own electric control stations 
entailing an expenditure of a capital of 200,000,000 
marks or about 15 crores of Rupees. The State of 
Bavaria is following suit. 

«■ * * 

The United States Geological Survey department 
publishes statistics of the natural gas industry in 
1915. The total quantity of natural gas produced 
was about six hundred thousands of millions of 
cubic feet valued at about 31 crores of Rupees. Of 
this total quantity 65 p. c. was used for industrial 
purposes at on average price of about 5 as. per 1000 
e. ft and the remaining 35 p.c. for domestic purposes 
at an average price ofl4 as. , per 1000 c. ft. 

The importance of glass industry has attrac ted the 
medal attention of manufacturers and scientists in 
England. The Universities have taken lead in this 
direction and the U Diversity of Sheffield has formed 
the Department of Glass Technology. As a farther 
step in this direction the Sodety ofGloss Technology 
was recently formally constituted and inaugurated* 


TECHNIQUE 

The Society is to. . be .a nationi) /jigsr; 

IJpto now the glass industry hav* 

been more or less detatched fremiti scientific aspect* 
and have therefore suffered. The best brains ami the 
best bands will now be practically brought together. 

■ * * . * 

Artificial and synthetic indigo is now no tnote^ 
monopoly of the Germans After the /German htvjhw 
tion both the hemispheres were busy in 
the secret of this. Experiments have been 
other countries of Europe, America sod m 
in Japan. Recent news tell us that synthetic uwtlg#: 
on a commercial scale is being manufactured by: DoW 
Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan. The actual pro* 
ductions are now about 400 lbs. daily. This outpgt 
is to be increased to 5000 tbs. daily, the maximum 
capacity of the plants and equipments. Even this 
quantity however would be insignificant, as America 
consumes a great Quantity of this stuff, whi^h priof 
to the war, were all imported. 

* * « 

Glass makiog experiments in Madras conducted 
by the Department of Industries have not proved 
encouraging. The Madras Government have ap- 
pointed a strong Committee to consider the whole 
question again and afresh. Considering the import- 
ance of the industry it is no wonder that Govcromefljt 
is taking keen interest in it. 

The Bombay Presidency has taken a practical 
lead. The Swadeshi Glass Manufacturing Co. Ltd; 
has opened a factory at Piplod, Baria State. 

The Punjab has its glass factories at Rajpura and 
Umbala. 

The site of Sodepur glass works, Bengal, is getting 
to be a old ruin. 

# # * 

Japan has practically monopolised the production 
and trade of camphor of the world; It is estimated 
that production of camphor in Japan in 19X6-17 was 
1627422 kin or above 20,000 mds. and that of 
camphor oil for the same period 3210494 ; kin or . 
40,000 mds. The Island of Formosa which belongs 
to Japan is a great camphor-producing country and 
its production is even more than that of/apad. 
During the year ending March 1917 the proauctiod 
of camphor and camphor oil in Formosa is respect 
tively about 60,000 mds. and 90,000 mds. 

« » # 

Ten joint stock companies have been iocorpocated 
and registered in British India in March 1917; The 
following tildes and industries are represented* 
Navigation, printing and publishing, acid manufiw* 
taring, insurance, tea planting, wolfram mining 
general trading. Of these 6 have been regjdtme& m 
Bengal, one in Bombay, and 3 in Burma. Tbrtotal 
authorised capital for. all these cduetm m Rs. 
7,710,000. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF TIN 

By Dr. W. Chowdhrv. ph.u. 


T JN has boon known from remote anti- 
quity. Being a component of bronze, 
it was used as a metal thousands of 
years prior to the davAi of history. Bronze 
Is closely connected.* with the develop- 
ment of the human race, for the Bronze 
Age, following after the Stone Age preceded 
the Age of Iron. The commencement of 
the Bronze Age in Europe has been fixed 
by most authorities at between 2000 and 
1800 B.C. It is therefore clear that the 
tin ore was known in Europe at this early 
period*; but whether the bronze was ob- 
tained directly by smelting together ores 
of copper and tin or by alloying the 
metals is not known. The theory advanc- 
ed by many scholars that man came to the 
knowledge of making bronze by witnessing 
a chance smelting of tin pyrites— a sul- 
phide of tin, copper and iron and an ex- 
tremely rare mineral— on charcoal, is not 
tenable from a chemical as well as techno- 
logical point of view. It has also been 
suggested that the prc-historic bronze was 
obtained by smelting together various 
ores of copper with tin-stone which is the 
only important tin ore. By accepting this 
view one finds it difficult to explain the 
singular fact that with Ihe exception oi 
the Chinese bronze, all ancient bronzes 
contain 10 per cent of tin and 90 per cent 
of copper. Thus from a metallurgical 

g lint of view it cannot but be accepted 
at the brorze was first obtained by the 
ancients by alloying the two metal as it is 
done now. Besides, when we consider the 
abundance of tin ore in the streams of cer- 
tain districts and the ease with which it 
can be smelted, it seems extremely prob- 
able that metallic tin was kno'wn to the 
man of Bronze Age culture. In the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland there have been 
found earthen-ware vessels, knobs and 
other articles coated with strips of tin 
foils, and in the ancient graves on the 
island of Amrum off Schleswig-Holstein 
varibus objects made of tin have been dis- 
covered. 

In Egypt bronzes containing 10 per cent 
tin were used for tools and other pur- 


poses as carl y as undqr "lie 12Ui Dynasty. 
The alloy of copper ail*l tin was much 
harder than copper and was consequently 
used for making swords, epears.and hatch- 
ets. * 

In India tin was known in the Vedic 
period. Besides gold and silver, tin 
is mentioned in the White Yajurveda, viz 
b sbre % (tin) * b inf*! i 

In the Chhandogya IJpanishad tin is 
also men Lionel, viz -—mu’s 
uwr vsn* (tin), bt?st uW, 
sti i 

Bronze made by alloying tin and copper 
was also known in India at a very early 
age, viz “w wvsrrsnrt; *tet- 

i Household utensils made of tin 
are mentioned in the Manusamliitn, but it 
gives no information as to the locality it 
was obtained from. Probably the supply 
was obtained from Siam, Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Tn Europe nearly all the tin used by the 
ancients was procured by the Phoenicians 
from the Cassiterides. A gieat deal of 
speculation has been indulged in as to the 
location of the Cassiterides and many 
scholars have tried to prove that they 
were situated to the cast of Phoenicia in 
the neighbourhood of India The majority 
ol the most learned archaeologists is, how- 
ever, of opinion that they corresponded to 
the Scilly Isles and Channel Islands, and 
more particularly Cornwall which was in 
those days supposed to be separated from 
the mainland. The Greek word for tin is 
Kassiteros , which is probably the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew word katseb, finis, 
meaning the extremity of the earth which 
the coasts oi Britain would have been to 
the ancients. In the modern European 
languages tin is variously termed as Zinn, 
tin, etain, stagno, estana, etc., all derived 
from the Celtic root istan This also sup- 
ports the theory that the Cassiterides of 
the Phoenicians corresponded to Cornwall. 
At present the output of.the Cornwall tin 
mines is small. 
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The rarity of objects of tin belonging 
to ancient limes is not surprising when we 
remember that metallic tin is subject to a 
reiqgrkable kind of alteration or an infee- 
^Itbus^ease of the metal itself. This al- 
teration is not the same as with other me- 
tals. yuujUcopper chemically combine 
with the o3ygentf>f the air and with water 
producing new (Mipounds, iron passing 
into hydroxide m iron and copper in^o 
njalachite. On the other hand, tin under- 
goe s no chemical change; it still remains 
nSresttc tin, but it gradually becomes grey 
and dull and falls into powder. This 
change is favoured by extreme cold and by 
dampness, but it also takes place in the 
dry. This alteration has been very ap- 
propri itelv termed by Professor Ernst 
Cohen of Utrecht as “tin pest”. A tin 
vessel attacked by the “tin pest’’ cannot be 
saved, the alteration spreads and the tin 
becomes brit tie and finally falls to powder. 
This powder is capable of infecting 
other masses of tin so that the disease 
spreads until all the objects of tin in 
the imnrdiate neighbourhood are des- 
troyed. Many instances of this destruc- 
tion of tin are known, lints, in the year 
1868 blocks of Blanca tin in a store-room 
in the custom-house at I’etrograd were 
found to have been reduced to powder ; 
and in a Russian imperial magazine, in 
place of the tin uniform buttons, little 
heaps of powder were found. During the 
winter of 1877 a consignment of Blanca 
tin sent by railway horn Rotterdam to 
Moscow arrived in the form of powder. 
Organ pipes in churches in Finland as well 
as tin plates on the roofs of the houses are 
often attacked by “tin pest”. 

The true cause of this alteration was 
not known for a long time. At first it was 
thought that the change was due to the 
action of impure air. It was also suggest- 
ed that the change was due to a constant 
shaking of the metal as is the case with 
organ pipes and house roofs. But the ex- 
periments of Ernst Cohen, Fritsehe, and 
Von Eijk proved that the alteration is due 
to a change in the internal crystalline 
structure of the metal and is accompanied 
by an appreciable increase in volume. It 
is of the same nature as the gradual trans- 
formation of mouoclinic sulphur to rhom- 
bic sulphur, only in the case of tin the 
change takes place much more slowly. By 
the action of heat the grey tin can oe 
converted into white tin, m the same way 


that rhombic sulphur can be again changed 
into monoclinic sulphur. 

Tin is used lor a great variety ot 
technical purposes. The use of lin that 
first suggests itself is for tin plate, so 
largely employed for vessels, roofing, etc. 
Tin plate consists of sheets of iron or steel 
which have been thinly coated with tin by 
being dipped in a molten bath Of that 
metal. As pure tin does not tarnish in the 
air and is proof against acid liquids, such 
as vinegar, limejuiceSetc., it is utilised for 
culinary and domestic vessels. Besides, it 
is used for making such apparatus as 
evaporating basins, infusion pots, etc. It 
is also employed lor making two kinds of 
tin-foil, one for the silvering of mirrors and 
the other for wrapping ’up tobacco, soap, 
chocolate, etc. 

Tin enters into many alloys as the vari- 
ous forms of bronze (gun-metal, bell-metal, 
etc.) in which it is alloyed with copper (20 
per cent of tin and 80 per cent of copper). 
It also forms alloys with lead in pewter 
(four part9 of tin and one of lead) and 
several kinds of solder ; with antimony in 
Britannia-metal largely used in the 
manufacture of spoons, etc. ; with both 
lead and antimony in Queen’s metal ; with 
copper and antimony in Babbitt-metal; 
with lead and bismuth in fusible metal. The 
alloy of tin with lead and bismuth fuses 
at a temperature below that of boiling 
water. Tin is also utilised in the manu- 
facture of white lead glaze, enamel, majo- 
lica and bone-glass and in the form of 
various salts in the industry of dyes and 
other chemical industries. 

In striking contrast with the universal 
application of metallic tin is the fact that 
the supply is obtained almost solely from 
a single ore and further that this ore is 
quite limited in its distribution, being 
found at only few spots in sufficient 
quantities for’ mining. This ore is the 
cassiterite or tin-stone. The mineral is 
remarkabje for its high specific gravity, 
about 7, by which it can be distinguished 
from the greater number of minerals which 
resemble it more or less closely. When 
pure it contains about 79 per cent of 
metallic tin. Throughout the world 
cassiterite occurs in acidic eruptive rocks 
of the same type, such as granite, quartz 
porphyry, and greisen, either in veins or 
sprinkled through the rock often in incon- 
spicuous particles. It also occurs in lodes 
traversing gneiss, mica schist, or chlorite 
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schist, but always in the neighbourhood of 
granite. It is also found in the form of 
rolled lumps and grains, “stream tin”, in 
alluvial gravels as the products of the 
disintegration of the primary deposits. 

Tin-stone occurs in many different col- 
ours and shades, viz.,— ash-grey, light 
brown, pink, amber yellow, dark brown 
and black. The specimens which are 
lightest m shade arc generally the purest. 
The mineral gives, being first powdered 
and then heated withAoda and potassium 
cyanide on charcoal minute white malle- 
able globules of metallic tin. 

The minerals most commonly associat- 
ed with tin are quartz, topaz, tour- 
maline, fluorspar, wolfram, chlorite, 
iron, copper, and arsenical pyrites. Its 
association with minerals containing 
flourine seem to show that it originally 
existed as fluoride of tin, and that the 
associated minerals have been formed at 
its expense. 

The dressing processes of tin arc very 
complicated. The first operation after the 
rock has been crushed to a very fine 
powder is the concentration of tin-stone 
and pyritic minerals. The latter are cal- 
cined and washed away and the tin ore is 
brought up nearly to a state of purity 


forming what is known as black tin. Of 
the impurities of the ore the wolframite 
has in the past been most troublesome, as 
its high specific gravity renders the separa- 
tion by dressing most difficult, WrCent^ - 
this difficulty has been overcome^ by the 
help ot the magnetic separatp»/fW dressed 
ore is smelted with carbon t^/fier in the 
shaft furnace or in f the reverberatory 
furnace after which the Ifletal is refined by 
liquation and “boiling” before it is ready 
for the market. f* 

Nearly one half of the world’s, t£uil 
supply of tin is obtain! from the Federated 
Malay States. The ore is chiefly won 
from stream deposits. Large quantities 
of tin are now being obtained from Burma 
as well, the chief localities being in the 
Mergui and Tavoy districts. The value 
of tin and tin ore produced in Burma in 
the year 1913 amounted to £4*6,000. -Tin 
ore has been known to occur in the 
Hazaribagh District. A small amount ot 
the ore lias been obtained from a deposit 
at Nurunga, Hazaribagh. In the year 
1911 the world’s total output of tin was 
118200 tons of which 57944 tons were 
obtained from the Malaj' Peninsula. 
More than one half ot the world’s total 
supply of tin is the output of the British 
Empire. 


NOTES 


The Recent Madras Internments* 

We have no hesitation in condemning 
in an unqualified manner the internment 
of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. B. 
P*Wadiabythe Government of Madras. 
It is unjust and uustatesmanlike, and an 
infringement of the right to endeavour by 
all lawful means to bring about constitu- 
tional changes. It is a conspicuous example 
of a wrong use of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Act. Neither Mrs. Besant 
nor her associates bad done anything 
which could justly bring them even in an 
indirect manner under the operations of 
that Act. They had not conspired with 
the enemy, nor had they done anything 
else to subvert the British Government in 
India. They had not put any obstacles 


in the way of the vigorous prosecution of 
the war or done anything to make the 
position of India or Indians unsafe. On 
the contrary, Mrs. Besant’ s denunciation 
of the barbarities of the Germans was 
among the fiercest in India, her appeals to 
young Indians to enlist in the regular army 
or to join the Defence Force were most 
earnest, forcible and telling, she had enlist- 
ed the largest number of recruits to the 
Defence Force in the Madras Presidency, 
and her exhortations to the people to 
subscribe to the War Loan are well- 
known. She had always insisted on poli- 
tical agitation being carried on in a per- 
fectly constitutional manner. The Govern- 
ment of Madras have not told her tor 
what offence she has been interned. Anglo- 
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Indian papers say that her writings and 
speeches brought the Government into 
contempt. It that was her offence, she 
could be prosecuted under the ordinary 
penal ajnd press laws of the country ; she 
nerself had more than once challenged the 
bureauqacy Ao proceed against her in that 
way. Wjjspljs it not (lone ? It was 
suggested Land Pentland’s speech in 
Ootacamund thatfafficials had been calum- 
niated by some Jpersons, among wlwji 
M*rs. Besant was no doubt meant fo-be 
ijsrluded. Tf that was her • offence, tltere 
^were the ordinary penal laws of the coun- 
try at hand. But the Madras Government 
and its officials did not avail themselves of 
these laws. Perhaps they were not sure of 
the result of a prosecution and also want- 
ed to avoid the publicity and prevent the 
public excitement which are always the 
concomitants of such trials. But it judi- 
cial tribunals arc not to be resorted to, 
because they do not always see eye to eye 
with the executive, laws and law courts 
need not exist. Let the will of the execu- 
tive be the only law of the land. As for 
the prevention of excitement, there is not 
less but more of it now than if there had 
been a public trial. 

Perhaps, the executive do not realise 
that their ukases cannot produce the same 
conviction in the minds of the people as an 
open and fair trial does ; or pi obably they 
do not care much for public opiniou. 

Our clear opinion is that neither Mrs. 
Besant nor her associates have done any- 
thing wrong. Some people find fault with 
her strong and passionate language. Hut 
the question is not whether her language 
was strong, but whether it was truthful. 
We think it was. When one feels strongly 
one must use language which is propor- 
tionately forcible and charged with feeling. 
And the political condition of India is such 
and many things which are done and 
happen in India are also such that it is 
natural for all just and liberty-loving per- 
sons to feel deeply and strongly. Mrs. 
Besant is a free-born woraau, brought up 
in the bracing free political atmosphere of 
an independent and free country. Unlike 
ourselves, she has never been accustomed 
to speak with bated breath and in whis- 
pering humbleness, and therefore never 
minced her words. And she was right. It 
may be natural or easy for a certain class 
of our countrymen to mistake servility for 
courtesy, sobriety or moderation, and, 
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therefore, to condemn strong language 
even when it truly indicates the strength 
of a person’s justly roused feelings; but 
British statesmen, holding high office in 
India, who were accustomed to the at- 
mosphere of free and fearless criticism at 
“home”, ought not to find anything 
strange in the use of such language. There 
is nothing in the Indian press to compare 
with the rabid language to be found in 
many British party papers. Perhaps their 
autocratic and bureaucratic surroundings 
aud the fact of their n\>t being responsible 
to the people of India, make the rulers of 
India thin-9kinned and impatient of criti- 
cism. And we, too, are to blame. We 
seem, either expressly or by implication, 
to consider all Englishmen immeasurably 
superior to us and to worship them as if 
they were so many gods or godlings. The 
principle of reciprocity ought to guide us 
in our dealings with them. We ought 
certainly to be courteous, but the degree 
ot our courtesy should be the same as 
theirs towards us. 

As we have never been among the asso- 
ciates or followers ot Mrs. Besant in any 
of her many Helds of activity, as we have 
occasionally criticised her sharply, as we 
are not formally connected with any Home 
Rule League or Congress Committee, we 
feel it all the more incumbent upon us to 
say that we feel sincerely grateful to and 
admire Mrs. Besant for the invaluable poli- 
tical services she ha9 rendered to India. 
Since the day of her active participation in 
Indian politics, she has been the most 
active, strenuous, fearless, and hopeful 
worker in the cause of India’s political 
regeneration. She has brought new hope, 
courage and inspiration to many other 
workers in the same field. 

These internments will not serve the 
purpose which Government may have in 
view. In the course of Mrs. Besant’s in- 
terview with Lord Pentland, as reported 
in the Hindu , His Lordship said : “You 
must understand, Mrs. Besant, that we 
shall stop all your activities.” That is 
true, but only literally. Mrs. Besant will, 
no doubt, not be able to act in her own 
person, but her spirit will walk abroad, 
and the Home Rule or Self-government 
propaganda promises to be carried on all 
over the country in spite of her intern- 
ment. In fact, that unwise and arbitrary 
step has brought a new accession of 
strength to the movement. Many influ- 
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eutial an 1 intelligent leading men and 
numerous other persons have joined the 
Home Rule League; and that, whatever 
Anglo-Indian papers m ly tauntingly say, 
means much. 

“A United Front Performance” ? 

The Madras Mail writes 

What ‘u^mfieance can possibly attach to their 
action 9 Either II >nu* Rule for Inch i in the iramcdi 
ate future » desirable and practicable, or it h not. 
If it ih, wliv hove not thospatriots joined the move- 
ment before 9 If it m notJnow c&n the inlcimiu at of 
any individual affect the unfitness of tndi i’v millions 
to govern themselves 9 Are we to infer th it it the 
Government cancelled the order against Mrs Hes mt, 
Mes«re Jmnah and Jehimpr Petit w >uM discover 
that India was once in >rc unfit toi Hume Rule and 
leave the L'a^ue they hav' just joined * Tne f let of 
the matter is that this w but one m >re illustiation 
of a “Uaiicd Float*' jj-rlonu nice. Adherents g line 1 
in this manner may swell the numbers of the Home 
Rule League, bat they cannot add Lhe weight of 
Mncerc and reasoned covictiou to it. 

Some other papers of the sojourners 
have written in tnc same strain. The 
taunts of the Anglo-Indian journals are 
utterly nonsensical. They say, if the 
persons who now join the Home Rule 
League are convinced that India is fit for 
Home Rule, why did they not join before ? 
Was India unfit before, and ha9 Mrs. Ik- 
sant’s internment made it fit? Our reply 
simply is that ii is natural for men to de- 
clare their adherence to a cause when it is 
threatened, though they may not have 
done so before, for s une reason or other. 
In the course of the present Europe m war, 
has not enlistment in the British armv 
been particularly brisk as often as England 
has seemed to be in great danger OA-iug 
to some event or other, or when British 
feeling has been roused by some outrage, 
which we need not specify ? Shall we, 
therefore, foolishly call tn qiustion the sin- 
cerity of the patriotism of those British sol- 
diers who joined late, or shall we stupidly 
ask whether these soldiers did not formerly 
consider England fit to fight for and die 
for ? Or shall we describe their enlistment 
as a “performance,” as the Madras Mail 
foolishly describes the joining of the Home 
Rule League by some of our leaders ? Be- 
fore the present .war there were many 
political parties in the United Kingdom at 
loggerheads with one another. Bift the 
crisis in their nation's history has led 
them to close up their ranks and present a 
united front to the enemy. Is it a “per- 
formance” or are the parties in dead 


earnest ? Hate U9, if you will, but don't be 
foolish. 

Fighting for Freedom and Democracy. 

In the present crisis both the bureau- 
cracy and the people of India have theTF 
duties to perform. The leader^/ of the 
people, as we shall see not 

unmindful of their duth^T bureau- 

crats do not yet npp4tr to understand 
v<U*it duty and statesmanship require of 
tnsA. Of course, their duty has always 
be^n to prepare the people oi India fqr 
self-government and to grant it before it 
is too late. History will record how they 
have performed that duty. It would haye 
been au act of consummate statesmanship 
if at the present time the rulers of India 
hal granted to the people of India at least 
the first instalment ut responsible sell- 
government. Thereby they could have 
done not only ail act of long-deferred jus- 
tice, but would also have been able to en- 
list the active co-opjr iti n\ ol India in the 
prosecution of the war to a much greater 
extent than they have been able to secure. 

But far from promoting the cause of self- 
government in India, some of them have 
chosen to act in a directly contrary 
manner. At the same time wo have been 
hearing for some 1 1 mo past, from the lips 
of British, Colonial and American states- 
men, that this war is, so far as Great 
Britain and her Allies are concerned, a 
war lor safeguarding democracy and free- 
dom all over the world. And it is true, in 
theory at least, that the rulers of India 
here are respo »->iMe for whit they do to 
the British Paih unent and Cabinet. There- 
fore, either our ru Tshcr * should of their 
own accord see tint their acts are in ac- 
cordance with the declarations of British, 
Colonial, and Americ in statesmen regard- 
ing the n iturc an 1 objects of the war, or 
British statesmen, from the Premier down- 
wards, should take steps to ensure that 
their principles are followed in practice in 
India. Otherwise, the aforesaid declara- 
tions in favour of freedom and democracy 
are bound to stink in our nostrils. 

The Object of Repression. 

We have said above that Lord Pent- 
land's object will not be gained, for though 
Mrs. Besant and her two associates have 
been deprived of liberty of speech and 
action, others will take up the work which 
they have been hitherto doing. His Excel- 
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lency’s object was also, no doubt, to wean 
men from thoughts of Home Rule ; but the 
cause of Home Kule has already gained 
and will continue to gain new adherents, 
And a far larger number of persons will now 
sympathise with Mrs. Besnnt and the 
cause for which she stood than was the 
case befo re, jlh ough they may not all 
formally TOTflhe Home Rule League. 

It is always \ loss to the cause oflaw 
and order when Mi at which is legitimate 
cornea to occupy^the same level with %hAt 
which is nQt. Hitherto, ostensibly at 'any 
^fcite, men had been interned tor alleged 
conspiracy or indirect connection with 
conspiracy. But here we have three 
persons, whose loyalty cannot be im- 
pugned, deprived ot their liberty apparently 
tor no other reason than that they were 
active promoters ot a vigorous constitu- 
tional propaganda It is not, of course, 
the .object ol the bureaucracy to lead men 
to think that sedition is as goo i as consti- 
tutional agitation ; but people may infer 
that the bureaucracy want to frighten 
them by practically showing that in official 
estimation constitutional agitation is as 
bad as sedition. This inference, too, may be 
entirely unwarranted. But, m any case, 
one of the objects ot repression is to deter 
men from a certain course of conduct by 
frightening them. N)w, if the object ot 
repression be to prevent both sedition 
and constitutional agitation, wh it are 
we to do ? Are wc to go on singing the 
praises of the bureaucracy and burning 
mcense at their altar from year’s end to 
year’s end and wait on their good 
pleasure? That, is plainly to expect the 
impossible. What are we then to do ? 
Perhaps, the bureaucracy would not 
object, if wc simply played at constitu- 
tional agitation, never venturing to 
make it a reality. 

As for fright, people cannot always be 
frightened. Familiarity generates courage, 
as it may also breed contempt. 

Repression then and now. 

When the Swadeshi agitation was at its 
height, nine Bengali gentlemen were de- 
ported, including such well-known leaders 
as Babus Aswini Kumar Ditta and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra. We know the con- 
sternation which, these deportations pro- 
duced at that time. None of the big political 
leaders being available, Paudit Sivannth 
Sastri, who is not a politician but a mis- 


aiohary, consented to take the chair at our 
protest meeting. Thaw * feeling of 
great insecurity in the public mind* nobody 
knowing whose turn it W0#ld «xt be to 
be deported. Lists of thfc next batch ot 
deportees passed from month to mouth. 
House searches also added to the vague 
feeling of terror of the people Of Bengal. 
Month after mouth, suadesbi meetings in 
Calcutta had not the benefit Of being pm* 
sided over by some of the most prominent 
leaders who were still enjoying tndr liber- 
ty. All workers were not, of course* 
frightened away from^ the swadeshi plat- 
form, but some were. We write all this 
from personal knowledge and experience* 

What is the state of things now ? 
During the war hundreds of men have 
been interned and otherwise deprived of 
their liberty for reasons not known to the 
public. A lew of them are reported cither 
to have died in jail or become insane. And 
there has been no end of house-searches. 
But, though the relatives and intimate 
friends of the men deprived of their liberty 
keenly feel lor their sufferings, there is not 
the same feeling of consternation, vague 
fear and insecurity in the public mind as 
there was in the days ot the swadeshi 
agitation. Evidently, then, repression 
cannot now have the same deterrent effect 
as it had in those days. 

Good Signs. 

On the contrary, good signs are dearly 
perceptible. There is nothing to show 
that the leading men of India have been 
frightened. At the first intimation of the 
coming repression, the oldest living Con- 
gressman, after the venerable Dadabhai 
Na iroji, declared in simple and dignified 
language his determination not to desert 
his post of duty. In answer to the appeal 
of the Governor of Madras, coutaincd in 
his closing speech at the Ootacamund 
session of the provincial legislative counctl, 
for the support by influential persons of 
the measures, then intended to be taken, 
to suppress the Home Rule agitation, Sir 
S. Subramania Iyer, K.C.I.E., LL D., re- 
tired Acting Chief Justice of the Madras 
High Court, issued the following weighty 
and courageous pronouncement 

To My Countrymen. , 

We have all read the speech of H. B. the Governor 
ol Madras to his Legislative Council, in which he 
foreshadows measures fur the suppression of the 
Home Rule propaganda, aud asks for the support, 
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t ht measures taken, of all who have personal or 
fccreditsnr influence. l answer that appeal, being a 

X Mible public man, hating held high judicial 
in the State, having been recognised aad re- 
warded by the Crown and honoured by my Univer- 
sity, and being an old man, of trained caution in com 
itig to a derision, and of mature judgment I lheiefore 
think it is my dut> to the Government to state my 
position 

Before I wa* raised to the Bench, 1 was a Con 
(penman ai d to me Self Government, or Home Rule, 
6 00 new thing 1 believe, and have long believed, that 
that its < itIy establishment is vital foi the wclfate 
Of the countiy and the stability oi the Empire, nnd 
that it w therefore necessary to catry on a constitu 
tionnl and educative agitation for it, as oi tiered by 
the Congress at its last, session Belitung thus, 

I glfttfly accepted the Honoi ary PitMdentship ot the 
Home Rule for India League, II 01101 arv only because 
my health forbids active and sti umous work 1 
cannot retrace, my steps , 1 will not iesign mj 
office, even it the League be declited unlawful I am 
ready to face any penalties which m«iv follow on 
my decision, foi 1 believe that the tunc h is come 
when God, in whose Hands arc all eaithly Govern- 
ments, calls on India to assert that light t > freedom 
which He has given, nnd to ckim Self Rule— in the 
words of the Congress -in the Reconstruction of the 
Empire afttr the Wai To defend Home Rule is to me 
a religious as well as a civic duly, and this duty l 
will discharge I call on jou, my countrymen, to do 
the same. 

S StJWRAMVMAM K( IK LL I) 
Retired Acting Chit * Justice of Madras High Couit 

Sir P. Subramaniam was not the only 
man in Madras to make a kind of response 
to the appeal of the Governoi which mu**t 
have been disappointing and unpalatable 
to his lordship. Mr K V Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, representing the landed aristo- 
cracy of Madras in the Supreme Legislative 
Council, wrote a very outspoken rejoinder 
to Loid Pentland’s appeal, in the course of 
which he said — 

The Legislative Council*, ns tluj ate at picscnt, 
serve no purpose but to pusent uu illusion to the 
civilised woild that India is governed ihinugh upre 
•eotati vc assemblies Even without these t mined* 
the Autocracy would be bcttei oil as they will be 
then solely held icsponsihle So the Congress, the 
Muslim League and the ludun elected iiprcscnt i 
tivesof the \iceioy‘s Council have all come to the 
One conclusion, and that, Self Government 

We stand by it at all risk* Ilow could such a 
Worthy goal be obtained without an iftoit and a 
Struggle’ Conviction of the nght^ousness and the 
necessity of this goal would certainly make us slight 
the threats and actual harassments As has been bold 
hr and lucidly stated by our revered and clearsighted 
countryman, Sir S Subramanm Aiyai, K C 1 E, 
I hold the conviction that Horae Rule is the goal and 
the methods of attaining it are legitimate and con« 
titutjonal, and 1 am prepared to brave any penalty oi 
MUUiiiation for holding that conviction, or for ti ans- 
grcfsing any mandate that may illegahse my holding 
such beliefs, or my hoping for a better .state of 
affairs, or for evpressing tootheiswhat myconvic- 
tions and hopes are. Repictsion is ever the reviver 
of the Nation*] conscience, and if the present tune 


does not teAoh us method* of organisation and 
work, what else is going to do it ? 

Some members of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council also protested against and 
expressed their disapproval of the policy 
foieshadowcd in Loin Pentland’s speech. 

In the United Piovmces, the Hon Pandit 
Madan Mohnn Malaviya ajM th e Hon. 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru/-wrrt^ weighty 
letters to the press on thsp ofhcia 1 policy of 
lenusbion At the timers hey wiote these 
leltgis they did not knew that orders of 
internment had been served upon Mrs. 
He&ant and two of lici co-workers. 

It is not oui intention to give a chrono- 
logical oi exhaustive account of all that 
has happened in this connection. We men- 
tion only a few ltemsjustto give an idea of 
the temper of the country. The following 
petition to II E. the Viceroy has been 
drawn up on the subject of the measures 
foreshadowed in Loid Pentland’s speech 
for the suppiession ol the Home Rule 
propaganda — 

We, the undersigned loval and law abiding citizens 
of tlii** c rantry, wli » h ivt all attained majority, have- 
mg read with sui prist aud pain tin tutnace of raea 
suits of repress on to the k the expression of the 
legitimate desire of Indians foi Self Gen eminent, or 
Home Rule, mule by H L the Governor of Madras 
in In'* speech nt the closing session of his Legislative 
Council in M iv last, desire to submit to \ our Excellen- 
cy out earnest hope tint Your Excellency will 
refuse your sanction ti dll ittempth to stop political 
agitation for the gaining of reform which will, 
in the woids of the Premier of Great fiutam, 
i aist the Indians from continuing to be *a subject 
race and will lit stow Self Government, or Home 
Rule, on the utopk of India We view with alarm 
this proposed annulment of a constitutional right, 
never liefoie denied by the Government to subjects oi 
the Ciown, aud believe that it will cause widespread 
discontent, mid will pi ice a we ipon in the hands of 
the king * enemies 

ll h«is b j en numerously signed. 

Mr S R Bomatiji, a prominent citizen 
of Bombay and a member of its Home Rule 
League, has written to the Hon. Mr. 
Jmnah, snyiug, “I am prepared to place 
the sum of a lakh of tupees at the disposal 
of our League for its future activities.” 
New India says .— 

A Tund called the Fesant ITomc Rule Fund has 
been started by some membeis of the Home Rule 
League The following gentlemen arc appointed 
Trustees Messrs t Jiuarayadasa, C P. Rama- 
swarm Aiyar, Ratansi D Morarji and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas The donations hitherto received are: 
“A Friend,” Ks 20,000 • Mr. Ratansi D Morarji, 
R»* 6000 

An Associated Press telegram from 
Bombay informs the public that Miss 
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Hawabai Petit has given live thousond 
rupees to the Mrs, Annie Besant fund 
started in Madras by Sir Subramania 
Iyer. Other contributions also have been 
received. Miss Petit, it is understood, 
has also paid a sum of twenty thousand 
rupees to the Home Rule League, Bombay. 

In BotqfaaAlL P., and elsewhere many 
prominent jpen, including members of 
Council, b&ve * jojnjd the Home Rule 
League. Less prominent additions to thf 
ranks of the Homc*Rulers have been simply 
numerous. . In Allahabad some leading 
4 f?titlemen, who wanted to form a Com- 
mittee for obtaining recruits for the 
Defence Force, have cancelled the notice 
of the meeting at which it was to have 
been formed, by way of protest against the 
policy of repression. 

Numerous public meetings of angry and 
strong protest have been already held all 
over -the country, and more are to be 
held in the immediate future. Ladies 
also have met in public to protest against 
Lord Pentland’ff policy and to express 
sympathy with Mrs. Besant. Demands 
for the recall of Lord Pentland and the 
repudiation of his policy by the British 
Government have been made in the press 
and on the platform. Many persons have 
expressed their determination to carry on 
the Home Rule propaganda in au open 
and constitutional manner, braving all 
risks. A manifesto, embodying a similar 
resolve, is to be issued in Bengal, signed 
by all leading public men. 

A correspondent has written to the 
Lahore Tribune suggesting that Hon. 
w Members of councils should resign by way 
’.of piotest, and that paper does not dis- 
approve of the idea. 

All this is very encouraging and hope- 
inspiring. The most difficult part oi the 
business , however, is uot to make resolves 
or to hurl defiance at the bureaucracy , 
but to carry out the resolve . Let us be 
true to our determination to do our best 
to make the demand for Home Rule as 
intelligent and wide-spread as is possible 
* under the present circumstances of India. 

We must give to our people both general 
education and political education. 

It is very encouraging to be able to 
record that both the organs of MrsJBesant, 
New India and the Commonweal , are to 
goon. Competent men have volunteered 
to do this part of her work. It is to be 
hoped that others who have taken the 


Home Rule vow will do their duty with 
equal courage and sacrifice. 

Mr. Chamberlain Supports Lord 
Pentland- 

As was only to be expected, our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Austen Chamber* 
lain, who was our representative at the 
Imperial War Conference and Cabinet 
and will be our representative at future 
Imperial Conferences, supports Lord Peat* 
land’s action. A Renter's telegram says :■-* 

In the Commons, replying to Sir A. Williamson, 
Mr. Chambeilain said, he ‘had no doubt that the 
action oi the Madras Government in regard to tyra 
Henan t and Messis Arundalc and Wadia WAS 
necessary. He pointed out that other Government* 
had satisfied themselves that the activities of Md, 
Besant and her associates had excited unrest which 
might easily be dangerous at present. 

Wc entirely and absolutely denyth&t 
the activities of Mrs. Besant ana her 
associates had excited any unrest of such A 
character as might easily be dangerous At 
present. The danger does not lie in the 
activities of any oi our political workers 
along constitutional lines, but in the 
obstmacy and the blindness to the needs 
of the times of most of the privileged and 
exclusive class of officials. 

When Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
unrest and its possible dangerous conse- 
quences, he spoke with the confidence 
born of wrong information and personal 
ignorance. As a matter of fact, what Mrs. 
Besant is reported to have said to Lord 
Pentland in her interview with him, can 
be easily proved, namely, “that at the 
present time the Madras Presidency is 
absolutely quiet and untroubled.” Not 
only at the present time, but during the 
whole course of the war, Madras has been 
more free from political disorder than 
many other provinces of India, e. g., the 
Punjab, Bengal, &c. And the reason for 
this quietness probably lies in what we 
wrote in December last (p. 683), vis., “A 
hope-inspiring vigorous constitutional pro- 
poganda is a cure for many political 
maladies and also in the wise observa- 
tion oi Lowell, quoted by us in the same 
number (p. 683): 

“It is only when the reasonable and the practical 
are denied that men demand the unreasonable and 
impracticable ; only when the possible is made 
difficult that they fancy the impossible to be easy." 

So it is not improbable that Mrs. 
Besant’s vigorous constitutional propa- 
ganda add her insistence on the reason* 
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from political distempers. 

We have always hod our suspicion that 
nett of autocratic temper who do not 
wish to part with their power and 
privileged, dislike constitutional agitation 
more than the efforts of the physical force 
party For in a disarmed country like India 
the latter can be very easily ^-uppresbed, 
and such suppression canbetiuthfully justi- 
fied; but constitutional agitation cannot 
be suppressed without inventing such 
excuses as “unrest possibly leading to 
dangerous developments,” &c., which 
constitute only a show of justification. 
'What Mr. Chamberlain said from informa- 
tion supplied from India can be explained 
on this view. But whatever lie or his 
henchmen may say, we must go on with 
our duty. 

Our Contribution. 

The Modern Review has preached and 
advocated Home Rule or something better 
than Home Rule from 1907, the year of its 
birth. It will continue to do so according 
to its ability and resources. 

Should the use of the words “Home 
Rule” be forbidden, we would not hesitate 
to obey. We would give up the use of those 
words, and use “self-government” or 
“self-rule,” within the Empire, “internal 
autonomy,” and the like. Should all these 
be also interdicted, and the idea of self- 
government within the Empire be declared 
unlawful, it might not be possible for us 
to climb down . But we might consider 
whether it would not be possible (or us to 
climb up in a right legal and constitu- 
tional manner, and discuss, within the 
limits of the law, the ideal of a more 
perfect citizenship and the legitimate 
means for its attainment. 

In the meantime we are content to 
live in the region of more immediately 
practical politics, which occupies a lower 
plane than that of those higHfcr political 
speculations, and offer to the public, be- 
sides the monthly issues of the Prabasi 
and the Modern Review, the second part 
6l “Towards Home Rule.” The first part 
was sent for review to all our contem- 
poraries with whom we are in exchange. 
The second part has been sent only to 
those Indian journals which were kind 
enough to notice the first. 


The Indian Daily News, we regret to 
find, has called Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Arundale a couple of European renegades. 
We are of opinion that this word of 
reproach ought rather to be applied tff 
those who can neither taka part in nor 
appreciate a struggle for cifi^i»*edom. 

Mrs. Besant’s Interview with Lord 
< Pentlapd. 

The Hindu of Madras and other papers 
have published a report of Mrs. Besant*^ 
interview with Lord Pentland, which* 
makes interesting and instructive reading. 
Here it is. 

Immediately after the interview with Ilia Excel- 
lency, the Governor of Madras, on June 16th, 1917, 
befoie returning to the ofhee whete the ordei was 
served about an hour later, Mrs Hcsant descubcd 
to some friends the interview with him as follows 

At the beginning II E. said . ' I have come down 
from 0>ty Mrs Besant, m orcli i to show my great 
consideration for ) ou, and to speak to jou myself 
aud give you opportunity lor consideration ” 

1 said . “What am I to consider ?” lie said, 
“That is for 3 ou to decide, Mrs Besant ” lie added, 
“\ou may ask me for time to consider and see me 
again tomorrow. You might like to consult 3 our 
friends.” 

I answered, “The only two people I shall consult 
would be Sir Subramaniam and C. P Ramaswanvjr 
Aiyar and, as we know each other’s opinions, I doirt 
see what would be gained by consulting ” He said, 
“If you would like to ask foi consideration I will give 
it to 3 ou 

I asked H E for what reason I was about to he 
interned He said, “I cannot discuss that, Mis. 
Besant ” 

I said, “In the Supreme Council, Sir Reginald 
Craddock slated that no one was interned without 
a full statement ot the ofience for which he was in- 
terned, and without being given a full opportunity 
for explanation or defence I did not think at the 
time that it was true, because some of my own friends 
had gone aud I knew tiny had no such opportunity. 
But 1 am very grateful to Your Excellency for prov- 
ing it to be false ” H E. auswered, 1 1 cannot dis- 
cuss it, Mrs Besant " 

I Baid, “1 can only act according to my conscience, 
and leave the rest to God ” He replied, “We most 
all do that ” 

1 added, 1 1 have nothing to regret in anything I 
have written or in anything that 1 have said and 
unless Your Excellency tells me what yon wish me 
to consider, 1 am at a loss to know what to suggest.” 
He replied, “That is for you to consider, Mrs. Besant.” 

1 said, “I have beard it said that Yonr Excellency 
wab going to oiler me the alternative of going to 
England ,r He answered, "For the period of the 
War 1 will give you a safe conduct to England to take 
you through.” I replied, “I do not intend to go to 
England.” 

Again I said, “We all understand from Your Ex- 
cellency's speech that you object to the Congress 
programme, and that is indentical with the pro- 
gramme of the Home Rule League.” He replied, “I 
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cannot reopen the subject, Mrs. Besant” I added, 
“l think I should say to Ypur Excellency that the 
Home Rule League ie simply supporting the Congress 
programme ” (Here I read from the Congress pro- 

f ram me.) H. E. said, “I don't know what that is.” 

replied, 41 It is the Reform Resolution passed by the 
Qongress.” He said, ,4 I have not seen it” I an- 
swered, ‘‘Your Excellency, this is the Indian National 
Congress.” # 

After a putsfsrl said, “In Your Excellency’s Press 
Communique Ufft issued, you have stated that deli- 
berate appeals had been # made to the young to join 
in an active political agitation People conxidcr 
that that is aimed at nje, but it is the exact opposite 
of my printed aud spoken statements. ' He 
answered, “1 don’t know anything about that, Mis 
sjftsant ; it applies to whomsoever it would suit. 
You must undeistand, Mrs. Iiesant, that we 
shall stop all youi activities.” 1 said, “I suppose 
so. I think I ought to say to Your Excellency that 
at the present time the Madras Presidency is abso- 
lutely quiet and untroubled Your proposed action 
will turn it into a condition ot turmoil like that oi 
Bengal” He anaweicd, ”1 cannot discuss that, Mrs. 
Besant.” 

I said, “It seems to me that as Your Excellency 
lias no proposals to make and I have none, that I nm 
wasting Your Excellency’s time. Will you permit 
me to take leave I arose and he walked with me 
to the door and, on 1m way, be said, “I wish you 
to consider, Mrs Besnnt, that we cannot discrimi- 
nate and the whole of your activities w ill be stop- 
ped.” 1 said, “You have all the power aud lam 
helpless, and must do what you like There is just 
one thing I should like to say to Your Excellency and 
that is that I believe you are striking the deadliest 
blow against the British Empire in India.” Then, 
as we neAied the door, I said, 'You will pat don my 
saying to Your Excellency that, as you ate acting 
as the Governor, l have no personal feeling against 
Youi Excellency ” 

The impression which the report of 
the interview produces is that Lord 
Pentland came down from the heights of 
Oatacamund to receive the lmmblc prayers 
and most tespcciful submissions of Mrs. 

• Besant. But as she was not in the mood to 
* pray, his lordship could not say anything 
that was of any use or had much meaning ; 
he was evidently not prepared for such 
impenitence. lie could not discuss this or 
that, or “re open tl e subject.” 

His Excellency’s statement that he did 
not possess any knowledge of the Congress 
programme may appear to the followers 
of the bureaucratic cult supremely 
Olympic in manner and matter, but to 
us such ignorance of sod indifference to 
merely mundane affairs cannot but 
appear as a most lamentable and re- 
prehensible disqualification in the ruler of 
a province. Tne only articulate class of 
people in the country are those who have 
received education. The Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League give 
expression to thdr views, A man who 


after five years of day in the country does 
not know the joint reform programme of 
the progressives and yet on tfie strength of 
bis ignorance can think of depriving law- 
abiding and earnest workers Mr the public 
good of their liberty is certainly not a 
tower of strength to the Empire, butts 
rather one who is unconsciously undermin- 
ing its foundations. Mrs. Besant spoke 
only the bare truth when she said to Lori 
Pentland: “l believe you are striking the 
deadliest blow against the British Bmpint 
in India.” Will the blow be allowed to 
strike home, or will it be intercepted 
midway by the British Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment or Democracy ? 

Mrs. Besant has very neatly proved to 
Iiis Excellency’s lace that the official 
statement that those who are interned are 
informed of their offence and given an 
opportunity for an explanation or defence, 
is false. 

Entire Pre-occupation with the War. 

Reform of mo House of Loros 

A COMMITTER To BB APPOINTED 
(Reutct's Telegram) 

London, Jane 22. 

Received 3-20 p. m., June 22. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Carson announced 
that the Government had decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to deal with the question of rcfoitn of the 
House of Lords as promptly as possible. 

This is a fresh proof of the correctness of 
the assertion of the Viceroy and some 
other rulers of India that the attention 
and energies of the British Government at 
“home” are exclusively concentrated on 
the immediate task of winning the war, 
and that this pre-occupation makes it 
impossible for them to pay any attention 
to any other, aud particularly any Indian, 
problem. 

“The World’s Freedom.” 

Speaking at a luncheon given by the 
Empire Pai liaraentary Association in his 
honour, Mr. Balfour said in part that in 
America “he had been deeply impressed by 
the spontaneous exhibition of enthusiasm 
for the common cause of the world’s 
freedom.” Is it the freedom of the world 
or of the world minus India ? 

He also said 

The American nation welcomed the opportunity 
offered by the Mission to manifest their deep moral 
and spiritual agreement with the policy of the Alliei. 

I believe Anglo-American cooperation ta this war 
Is based not upon the foot that each hat tomething 
to get oat of it bat apoa the deep congraity ana 
harmony of moral feeling and moral ideals. Therefore 
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we may beeeitam that the United States will never 
leave at till the great aims tor which wc are ngnting 
have been accomplished. (Cheers) Thev are not 
gblng to refuse any sacufice, any more than we are, 
to bring to happy fruition the policy on which the 
Whole trend or international civilised evolution 
depends as tar as human eyes and human powers of 
foresight can venture to penetrate into the future. 
(Cheers) 

Lord Portland and Mr. Chamberlain 
have deprived us, Mr. Balfour, of the 
power to understand this “deep moral 
and spiritual agreement,” this “deep 
eongruity and harmony of moral feeling 
and moral ideals,” these “great amis,” 
and “the policy on which the whole trend 
of international civilised evolution 
depends.” 

Lord Pentland s Apologia. 

In the communique which the Private 
Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Madras 
wired to the press last month it is said 
that “there is much evidence of the 
practical sympathy of the Government 
with the natural aspirations of Indians 
to bear a larger part of the burdens of 
public administration.” The Government 
has certainly never objected to our bearing 
the ever-increasing burdens of administra- 
tion in the shape of paying more taxes, 
to our carrying out in subordinate 
capacities the orders of the heads of 
administrations, departments and offices, 
and m similar ways. But we do not 
find much evidence of a desire to allow 
us any power of initiative or any control- 
ling voice or hand in public administra- 
tiou. It is also said : “Against Self-govern- 
ment within the British Empire, as the 
political ideal for India, or against ‘consti- 
tutional and educative efforts’ for that 
ideal, they have offered no opposition. 
The legitimacy of that ideal and of such 
efforts is not disputed by them.” We 
find, however, that Government have 
in Bombay, Panjab, the Central Provinces 
and Madras recently offered practical 
opposition to the ideal of self-government 
within the British Empire, as soon as we 
have begun to make serious efforts to 
realise that ideal. And in what respect 
were the efforts' of Mrs. Besant and other 
workers other than constitutional and 
educative ? The communique proceeds 

Holding as they do, however, that the ultimate 
ideal of fall and responsible Self-Government can be 
readied in time only by successive stages, as educa- 
tion extends, as dements of disunion diminish, and as 
larger numbers of the vast inarticulate populations 


of India acquire some measure of political status and 
experience, they must condemn strongly the advocacy 
of the establishment of complete autonomy for India 
at the close of the War in terms which deny or wholly 
ignore the possibility oi successive, steps in the 
development oi that ideal. Differences of opinion may 
fairly, no doubt, exist as to the stages which must 
precede the attainment of the ultimate goal, the 
number and the nature of those atagts, the periods oi 
time ’required to effect them, generally as 
to the details of the aims of the movement 
for Self-Government Upon, the examination oi such 
differences, the Madras Government do not now enter. 
Their immediate concern is witih the methods employ- 
ed by some oi the advocates oi political change and 
with the results of such methods In justification 
their demauds, it would seem to be the considered*'' 
practice oi some speakers ami writers to resort to 
unscrupulous attacks and insidious calumnies upon the 
existing administration, to disregard altogether the 
punciples of fair and honest criticism and to attempt 
to pcisunde the ignorauL and the cridulous that, 
for all the ills and hardships of life, the obvious and 
easily attainable remedy is to sweep away the present 
sy&tcm of Government. 

Will Lord Fentland definitely mention 
the name oi any responsible public man, 
public association, organisation or journal 
in his province or elsewhere in India who 
or which has advocated “the establish- 
ment of complete autonomy lor India at 
tlie dose of the wai”? The resolution 
passed on this object at the thirty-first 
sessiou of the Indian National Congress 
at Lucknow, December, 191G, runs as 
follows 

“That this Congiess demauds that a definite step 
should be taken towards Self-government by grant- 
ing the reforms contained in the scheme prepared 
by the All-India Congress Committee in concert with 
the Reforms Committee appointed by the All-India 
Moslem League.” 

This scheme, which was printed in our 
last February number, is far from being 
one of complete autonomy". 

But should any person, society, or news- 
paper consider that India ought to have 
complete internal autonomy at the dose 
of the war, and demand and agitate for it 
in a constitutional maimer, what justifica- 
tion would there be for penalising such 
action ? One essential point oi disagreement 
between the man in power and the refor- 
mer has always been that what the former 
has pronounced an impossible dream the 
latter has considered practicable. 

As the Madras Government have made 
a wrong statement on the chief point at 
issue, namely, the allaged demand of com- 
plete autonomy at the close of the War, 
we also do not care to discuss the 
question of stages, their number, the in- 
tervals between them, etc. But it may be 
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pointed out that it is only because of the 
people’s agitation for self-government, 
that any Government now mentions such 
things as stages, etc. Has the Imperial or 
(Uiy Provincial Government ever told us 
even vaguely what the stages are, what 
their number is, the periods of time requir- 
ed to effect' them, &c. ? The Filipinos 
assed through certain definite stages 
cfore the attainment of fully responsible 
government ; and the whole process occu- 
pied only some 18 years. May we hope to 
reach that goal at the end of 180 years 
'from the establishment of British rule ? 

As for the extension of education, the 
diminution of the elements of disunion, 
etc., wc are far better fitted for self- 
government in these respects than many 
British colonies and independent countries 
at the time they first began to exercise the 
franchise and other civic rights. Details 
are given in our pamphlet “Towards 
Home Rule” of which a copy was present- 
ed to Lord Pentland some months ago. 
In England itself national education did 
not precede but followed the extension of 
the franchise. The leaders of the people 
have urged the adoption of measures for 
more rapid and extensive spread of educa- 
tion, but the bureaucracy have stood in 
the way. For our educational backward- 
ness the Government are mainly respon- 
sible. For them to bring forward that 
backwardness as an argument against the 
early grant of self-government has not 
even the merit of cleverness. The establish- 
ment of mixed committees or boards for 
the settlement or adjustment of Hindu- 
Moslcrn disputes or differences have been 
asked for ; but Government have not 
complied with the request. And our 
differences have been greatly exaggerated. 
Such differences have existed and still 
exist in many self-governing countries, as 
described in “Towards Home Rule,” part I. 

Our methods are constitutional. But if 
anybody adopted any objectionable 
methods, the ordinary laws of the country 
were quite sufficient to bring them under 
control or punish them. “Unscrupulous 
attacks and insidious calumnies,” if any, 
C ° ^ ave ^ een similarly dealt with. 

What man in authority has ever object- 
ed to “fair and honest criticism” ? But the 
pity is that Sir Oracles always insist on 
mono P°lising the right to fix the standard 
of “fair and honest criticism”. It must be 
such as not to inconvenience them. 

10 


It would have been good if the commu- 
nique had given us the names of thosi 
charlatans who say that “for all the ills 
and hardships of life, the obvious and 
easily attainable remedy is to sweep away 
the present system of Government.” What 
responsible leaders and organs of public 
opinion have said is dillcrcnt. They have 
urged that unless the present system of 
Government is changed, the political, sani- 
tary and economic ills of India cannot Ik? 
cured. They have nvevr said that Home 
Rule alone would suffice to cure them. 

Home Rule and the Qualification of' 
Literacy. 

At the Madras meeting of protest 
against the internments, the Hon. Mr. B. 
N. Sarnia, in the course of his presidential 
speech, thus effectively dealt with the objec- 
tion that India does not contain a suffici- 
ently large literate population to have 
self-government 

May I be permitted in point out once mr.nn that 
the Indian literate population is neatly as huge as the 
whole male population of hngland, is diawu fiom all 
classes, creeds and sects, that the school-attending 
population oi India is as large ns that ol the United 
Kingdom, that the output ol graduates is not smaller, 
that if only facilities be afforded the number of young 
men seeking the highest education available is practi- 
cally unlimited and that an intelligent and well to do 
electorate numeneally as large as that existing in the 
United Kingdom ean he found to-day in India. If 
trees as tall as in the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
do not grow here, it is because there is no room lor 
them here, and not because tlieie is no material lemlv 
and available or t he soil is un suited. II a Irnction ol 
the male population of Unglaud e ut govern themselves 
and a third of the world, study tlieie is enough male 
rial here to run the administration with Untish cu 
operation and guidance. 

In South Africa, th<* whites are \astly 
outnumbered by the blacks, who arc most 
ly illiterate. And the whites are not the 
kith and kin of the blacks, nor do they 
have the same religions and customs. 
Yet South Africa, governed by the whites, 
is self-governing ! Here in India the literate 
people are, like the whites in South 
Africa, a minority ; but both literates 
and illiterates belong to the same stocks, 
follow the same religions, etc. Yet we are 
supposed to be unfit for self-government, 
it is merely a question ol vested interests, 
and of race prejudice, which we have 
exposed in “Towards llopie Rule,” 
parts I. & II. 

General Smuts on Empires & Freedom. 

In the course of his speech on the 
Empire of the Future, in the Royal Gallery 
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of the House of Lords, on May 15 last, 
General Smuts said 

What I feel in r< sard to all the empires of the past, 
and even in regard to the United States, is that the 
effort has ulwav* Iwen towards forming one nation— 
always one nation All the empires we have known 
in the past ami that exist to-day are founded on the 
idea of 'issimil ition, of trying to force human mate- 
rial into one mould \ our whole idea and basis is 
entiielv different. (Cheers) You do not want to stan- 
datdire th • imiions of the British Umpire ; you want 
to develope them towards a i> renter nationality 
Then* e immunities, the offspring of the Mother 
Counti v, or territories like my own, which have been 
annexed after the vicissitudes of war, must not be 
moulded in any one pattern. You want them to 
develope on the principle of self-government, and 
therefore vour whole idea is different from anything^ 
that has ever existed before. That is the fundamental 
fact wc have to bear in mind— that this British 
Commonwealth of nations docs not stand for stan- 
dardization or conventionalization, but for the fuller, 
richer, and more various life of a’l the nations com- 
prised in it. 

Does the British Empire in reality stand 
“for the fuller, richer, and more various 
life” of the people of India ? 

The General went on to observe 

Even the nations which have fought against It, 
like my own, must feel that their interests, their lan- 
guage, their religion, are ns safe and as secure under 
the British flag as those of the children of your own 
households and your own blood. It is only in pro- 
portion as this is realized that you will fulfil the true 
mission which is yours. ( 'heers.) Therefore, it seems 
to me that there is only one solution, and that is a 
solution supplied by our past traditions— the tradi- 
tions of freedom, self-government, and of the fullest 
devclomncnt. 

There is no question that the General 
has hit upon the right solution. English- 
men sojourning in India may ask them- 
selves whether they are trying to “fulfil 
the true mission which is” theirs, by follow- 
ing “the traditions of freedom, self-govern- 
ment, and of the fullest development.” In 
his peroration General Smuts further ex- 
patiated on this mission. 

You talk of au Imperial mission. I think the Bri- 
tish Empire lms only one mission, and that is a 
mission for liberty and a mission for .greater self- 
development. You represent the only system in his- 
tory in which a large number of nations has been 
living in unity. You talk about a league of nations. 
You are the only league of nations that has ever 
existed. If the lines I am sketching here are correct, 
you are going to be even more a great league of 
nations in the future ; and if you are true to your old 
traditions of self-government and freedom and are 
true to those views of your future, you must exercise 
far greater and a far more beneficial influence on the 
history of mankind than you have ever done before. 

That is a very big IF. 


General Amnesty to Irish Prisoners. 

The British Government at “home” has 
released all Irish prisoners now in confine- 
ment in connection with the recent rebel- 
lion in Ireland. Though this act of cle- 
mency is due to the exigencies of the war 
and to the pressure exerted upon Great 
Britain by American and colonial opinion, 
we cannot withhold our tribute of praise 
from this example of courageous ana wise 
statesmanship. Curiously enough the news 
of this general amnesty to Irish rebels 
reached India on the day the most active* ' 
constitutional agitator in India, also Irish 
by birth, was deprived of her liberty. 

There has been no rebellion in India. 
Men have been imprisoned after trials for 
conspiracy, and interned or deported on 
suspicion , or for inconveniently vigorous 
constitutional agitation. As the concilia- 
tion of India is not necessary for speedy 
victory or for satisfying public opinion in 
America or the colonies, the release of any 
prisoners, detenus or deportees cannot be 
expected. 

Ireland and the Outside World. 

At the first of a scries of meetings under 
the auspices of the Canadian Round Table 
held at London, Ontario, Canada, Mr. 
Rowell argued that a necessary prepara- 
tion for closer organisation should be the 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland. At 
another meeting, a crowded one, held in 
the Russel Theatre at Otawa, Canada, the 
following resolution was enthusiastically 
adopted 

“That with a view to strengthening the hands of 
the Allies in achieving the recognition of equal rights 
for small Nations and the principle of Nationality, 
against the opposite German principle of military 
domination and Government without the consent m 
the governed, it is, in the opinion of this meeting 
of Canadian citizens, essential, without further delay, 
to confer upou Ireland the free institutions long pro- 
mised to her.” 

The following extract will show the 
trend of American opinion and the pressure 
it exerted on England. 

The Times' New York correspondent hod taken 
some pains to sound American opinion on the subject 
and he felt “no hesitation in stating, that from Pre- 
sident Wilson downwards the people of the country 
feel that now is the psychological moment to solve 
the Irish problem in tne interest of the Allies and, 
above all, in the interest of the most effective possible 
participation of the United States in the war.” 
“Those who are acquainted with the mind of the 
President,” the correspondent added, know that' 
before the autocratic frightfulness of Germany finally 
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drove him into declaring war for the salvation of 
democracy he wai constantly confronted by two 
argftvnents which he found it very difficult to answer. 
One of these arguments concerned Russia. When he 
was asked : 'Do you think the victory of Tsardom 
will be iu the interests of democracy ?’ he was re- 
duced to silence. The recent revolution dramatically 
removed this obstacle to a clear vision of the issue 
of the war as a struggle between democracy and 
autocracy. It dissipated the last scruples of the Pre- 
sident, but it left Great Hritain in the anomalous 
light of being ths only Power in the democratic 
Entente which was open to the charge of 'oppressing' 
a small nation." • 

In his famous Guildhall speech Mr. 
Lloyd George said 

"If he appealed for a settlement iu Ireland it was 
because he knew from facts driven into his mind every 
hour that in America, Australia and every other part, 
it was regarded as one of the essentials of speedy 
victory." 

We learn lrora New India (June 12,1917) 
that almost immediately after America's 
declaration of war, Mr. Medill McCormick 
introduced the following resolution into 
the House of Representatives 

Whereas the United States is now at war with the 
German Empire, and whereas the other Great PowerB 
at war with the Empire have voiced their purpose to 
secure the rights of small peoples no less than of great, 
therefore be it resolved that the House of Representa- 
tives send its greetings to the Chamber of Deputies at 
Rome and at Paris, to the Duma at Petrograd, to 
the House of Commons at London and Ottawa, to 
the House of Assembly at Cape Town, and to the 
House of Representatives at Melbourne and Welling- 
ton, and that this House express to the other Cham- 
bers the hope that peace shall witness the restoration 
of Belgium and Serbia and the establishment of a 
united and self-governing Ireland and Poland. 

Resolved further, that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives transmit these resolutions to the 
Presidents and Speakers respectively of the several 
Chambers herein named. 

* The same paper quotes the opinions of 

* Mr. J. P. Fitzgerald, late Mayor of Bos- 
ton, of Mr. Justice V. J. Dowling, of the 
Appellate Division of the New York supre- 
me court, of the President ol Columbia 
University, of Colonel Harvey, Editor of 
the North American Review , of the Mayor 
of New York, and of Archbishop Ireland, 
all asking that Home Rule shall be given 
without further delay to Ireland. Colonel 
Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, Dr. Charles Eliot, 
President of Harvard University, Cardinal 
Gibbons— all have appealed to Britain to 
do her duty to Ireland and to justify her 
assertion that she is fighting in the cause 
of liberty. And the Times’ correspondent 
at Washington has cabled to his news- 
paper that Americans 

are inclined to attribute the tragedy of oui relations 


with Ireland to the same John Dullish stupidity that 
produced the American Revolution. Since the Ulster 
crisis of 1 U 14 - they have, indeed, begun to see that 
there are two sides to the question. But the effect 
of that realisation has been modified by the War. 
German assertions that we are insincere in our 
protestations regarding the freedom of small 
Nationalities teud to place us m a somewhat illogical 
light. 

And further that 

when it is a life and death matter, not only to the 
British Empire but to the free democratic institutions 
of the world, that this War should be successfully 
prosecuted, British reputation loi statesmanship and 
patriotism will suffer badly if such a sacrifice to the 
common cause is refuted, lnverseh a settlement will 
immensely increase our prestige here, will clinch, the 
success of Mr. Balfour's mission, will help Die Presi- 
dent to weld his countrymen together Iwhind a 
vigorous prosecution of the Wat, and will tender 
infinitely smoother Anglo- Aineucan relationships. 
London, Dublin, and Belfast have, in fact, the power 
to deal the German Trails- Atlantic intrigue a deadly 
blow. 

India and the Outside World. 

Why docs not any nation exert similar 
pressure on Great Britain for India, 
though India’s political status is far inferi- 
or to that of Ireland ? 

Sympathy means fellow-feeling. There 
have been men like Buddha who have had 
/e/7ow-feeling for the meanest worm ; but 
such souls are rare. There are men who 
have formed themselves into societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to the lower 
animals, not out of fellow - feeling but out 
of compassion. Ordinarily men feel only 
for their fellows. The Irish being Euro- 
peans, white men, and Christians, are con- 
sidered the fellows of peoples of European 
extraction dwelling in America and the 
British Colonies. In the days before the 
abolition of slavery, even many so-called 
good and pious men did not believe that 
the Negroes were human beings, and there- 
fore had no sympathy for them. Jf we 
want practical sympathy we must prove 
that we are human beings and the fellows 
of other nations. We must be know n, not 
as mere human eattle to be shut out or 
admitted according to the convenience of 
“civilised” men, not as mere producers of 
raw material, but as real eivilisers of the 
race whose co-operation is needed for the 
progress of the world. What our ancestors 
aid In ancient times eonnot help us much. 
We must show in the living present that 
the world cannot do without our man- 
hood and our spiritual, moral and intellec- 
tual services. We must be creators in the 
sphere of literature and art, seers and 
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discoverers of truth, inventors, and bene- 
factors of mankind. Let us strive to 
rise and advance, not as a select class, the 
upper ten, but as a whole people, and join 
and help iu the forward march of humani- 
ty. We ought to have intercourse with 
the whole world. A hermit-like existence 
will in do. If we allow the world 
to l'orgi t our existence, if we do not try 
our he'd to make our true condition known 
.ill over the world, it would be foolish to 
complain if the world did not exert its 
m 11 uenee on our behalf. True, the sympa- 
thy % of "civilised” men is limited by creed, 
colour and race. But the remedy does not 
lie in inveighing against such narrow- 
ness, particularly as we are not ourselves 
faultless in this respect, but in practi- 
cally showing to the world that true 
worth is not the monopoly of any parti- 
cular creed, colour or race/ and in setting 
an example oi a broad sympathy which is 
no respecter of creed, colour or race. 

The Champaran Enquiry Committee. 

We cannot approve of the constitution 
and personnel of the Committee which the 
Bihar and Orissa Government have 
appointed to enquire into the relations 
between landlords and tenants in the 
Champaian District, including the grie- 
vance'. '»! the cultivators against the 
iiuligo-pl inters. The European element is 
tar too preponderant. Considering that 
blood is thicker than water and that, in 
tlu language of Lord Curzon, administra- 
tion and exploitation are only the two 
aspects of the same kind of work in which 
official and non-oJlicial Europeans are 
engaged in India, there is a well founded 
suspicion in the public mind that European 
officials are, owing to unconscious prepos- 
sessions, generally unable to hold the 
balance even between Indians and Euro- 
peans. 

Freedom and Democracy in South 
Africa. 

hid inti Opinion writes 

A public meeting under the auspices of the Traus- 
vonl British Indian Association, was held on Sunday, 
6th inst , at iioldhcrg’s Bioscope. Fully five hundred 
British Indians, representing all sections and affiliated 
Associations were present. The Hall was much too 
small to holds he gathering and the proceedings were 
marked by ladings of considerable indignation and 
resolve. 

The Chairman of the Tiansvaal British Indian 
Association presided, and said :-“Gentlemcn, we 
have met firstly to njuw out borrow at the death 


of a respected young brother, the latest victim to the 
contempt in which the British Indian of this Province 
is held, and the cruelty to which such unbridled con- 
tempt can be carried. Bhula Bhowan was a young 
Indian gentleman of education, who, a few days back, 
was travelling on one of the Municipal Tram-cars 
ruuning to Yrededorp, and forcibly thrown off th£ 
car while it was in motion by a European who 
resented his presence thereon. Our young brother 
was left in the road unconscious while the tram 
moved on. He never recovered consciousness aqd 
shortly afterwards died. The individual responsible 
fof this act of brutally is still at large, and this 
community is going to know no rest until he is 
brought to justice. This is not l>ecause we are seeking 
revenge or because to an Indian death* is felL to be a 
great calamity. We intend to nip in the bud the " 
tendency we observe to be growing to regard Indian 
life and Indian rights as matters of small account. 

So there is at least one European in the 
British Empire who does not believe in 
fighting for the freedom and equality of all 
men, and has the courage of his conviction. 
General Smuts need not despair of finding 
fit audience, though few, for liis lectures on 
the true mission oi the British Empire and 
its traditions of liberty, equality and 
democracy. 

We learn from I ml inn Opinion that the 
Draft Natal Local Government Ordinance 
attacks the right of Indians to vote at 
municipal elections and become Coun- 
cillors. This, too, shows that General 
Smuts will find fit audience. 

What have Indians in Natal done that 
they should be deprived of the Municipal 
vote ? It is they who made Natal the 
“Garden of South Africa.” Many Euro- 
pean businesses depend very largely upon 
Indian support and assistance. Indians 
contribute liberally to war funds and take 
their place alongside Europeans on the 
battlefield. It is not right that any 
intelligent section of the people should 
have no say regarding the spending of the 
rates they pay. Apart from the achieve- 
ments of Indians in the higher regions of 
human endeavour, in the lower sphere of 
politics they have done good work as 
members of the British Parliament, 
members of the Imperial War Conference 
and Cabinet, members of the Secretary of 
State's council, Prime Ministers of Indian 
States, Members of the Executive Councils 
and Legislative Councils of the Viceroy 
and Provincial Governors, &c. It would 
be supremely foolish to say that men of 
the same race are unfit to exercise the 
municipal franchise. There are Indians in 
Natal who have been municipal voters and 
even councillors in India. 
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Indians are compelled to ride on a 
specially-reserved tram-car, separate cars 
having been secretly and illegally estab- 
lished for Europeans on certain routes. 
Indians are, moreover, segregated and 
Compelled to reside in special areas. These 
facts also show that General Smuts ought 
to have fit audience when he returns to 
his native .land. Those who object to the 
establishment of self-government in India 
until the abolition of caste, are requested 
to reflect on the state of things prevailing 
in the suf-governing dominion of the 
South African Union. 

Our Public Services Commission 
Number. 

Wc sincerely thank the very few coti- 

a orarics who have kindly noticed our 
ic Services Commission Number after 
its publication. The public demand for it 
has been, as we anticipated, verv very 
small. Though the Number is worth more 
than eight annas, we regret we emild not 
make it better. Its defects were partly 
due to hurry, which again was due to our 
getting the report from our bookseller 
very late. Government did not think us 
worthy of receiving a copy. We hope the 
many dailies and weeklies, tec., which 
Government favoured with copies, have 
made an adequate return in the form of 
numerous notes and articles on the 
Report. 

Representations on the Public Services 
Commission Report. 

The United Provinces Congress Com- 
-•mittee and twenty-one members of the 
*IJ. P. Legislative Council have evinced a 
• commendable sense of duty, zeal for public 
welfare and promptness in submitting to 
Government well-reasoned and weighty 
representations on the Report of the 
Public Services Commission. What have 
the great statesmen and politicians of 
Bengal done ? 


\ 
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Finland* 

Free Russia has freed Poland and has 
been “discussing the Finnish demand, in- 
cluding autonomy for Finland under inter- 
national guarantees.” In the meantime 
we learn from a Reuter’s telegram dated 
Helsingfors, June 22, that “the Finnish 
Social Democratic Conference has passed 
a resolution in favour of an independent 
Finnish Republic.” 


Bokhara and Khiva. 

An unobtrusive paragraph in a corner 
of the London “Times” conveys a lesson, 
says India , which we beg to hand on to 
those whom it may concern. We read 
that “in consequence ol the influence of the 
revolution in Russia, the Emir of Bokhara 
has published a manifesto promising ex- 
tensive internal reforms and containing 
an order to set at liberty all persons de- 
tained in the prisons.” A similar announce- 
ment has been made by the Kliau of Kltyva. 

President Wilson’s Flag Day Speech. , 

In the course of his “Flag Day” address 
in Washington ^Monument grounds, Presi- 
dent Wilson, referring to the intrigues and 
other sinister endeavours of the Germans, 
said 

Their prebent paiticular aim is to deceive nil those 
who throughout the world stand for rights ot peoples 
and self-go ver nine nt oi nations, for they see what 
immense strength the forces of justice and libeialism 
are gathering out of this war They arc employing 
the Liheials in their entci prises, hut let them once 
succeed and these men, now their tools, will Ik: ground 
to p >\vdcr beneath the weight of a great military 
Umpire. 

It would be good to have a list of all 
those nations who “stand lor rights of 
peoples and self-government of nations” 
“ throughout the wot Id”, both in profession 
and in practice. 

President Wilson concluded by decla- 
ring 

We shall makegood with our lives and fortunes 
the great faith to which we were bom and a new 
glory shall shine in the face ot out people. 

Wc wish Americans godspeed in their 
noble resolve. But will they please remem- 
ber that the world cannot be free until 
India possesses civic freedom ? 

American Labour on Democracy for all 
the World* 

Mr. Qompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, has cabled to Mr. 
Duncan, the Labour delegate in the 
American mission to Russia, advising liim 
to attend, if invited, the conference in 
Petrograd to consider the advisability of 
calling a world congress of Socialists and 
Trade Unionists. Mr. Gompers continues : 
“Of course you will insist on the accept- 
ance of the fundamental principles of 
democracy for every country and also on 
the necessity for all people of each country 
living their own lives and working out 
their own destinies. America entered the 
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war in order to safeguard these principles 
and American labour will fight for the 
destruction of autocracy and the victori- 
ous establishment and maintenance of 
democracy.” 

Remember that India is a country and 
its inhabitants art a people. 

If the unity of India and of her peoples 
be denied, let the principles of democracy 
be accepted for Sind, Punjab, Oudh, 
Bengal, Bihar, Maharastra, Andhra, 
Gujarat, &c„ separately ; for these at 
least are countries. 

• British Note to Russia on Allied 
War Aims. 

His Majesty’s Government’s reply to 
the Russian Note regarding the Allied war 
aims states that they heartily concur in 
the sentiment of the proclamation to the 
Russian people which declared that free 
Russia did not propose to dominate other 
peoples or deprive them of their national 
patrimony or forcibly to acquire foreign 
territory. The reply proceeds : 

Great Britain did not enter the war as a war of 
conquest, and arc not continuing it for any bueh 
objects. Their purpose whs at tine outset to protect 
their existence aud enforce lespect for international 
engagements. Another object has now been added, 
namely, liberation of the populations oppressed by 
alien tyranny. The Government heartily rejoices at 
free Russia’s' intention of the liberation of Poland— 
not only Poland which old Russian autocracy ruled 
but equally that withiu the Germunic Empire. British 
democracy wish Russia God speed in this enterprise. 
Bevond everything we must seek a settlement which 
will secure the happiness and contentment of peoples 
and take away all legitimate causes for future wars. 

We understand the meanings of words, 
and, in case of need, have several English 
dictionaries at hand. 

President Wilson’s Message to the 
Russian People. 

We print below the concluding para- 
graphs of President Wilson’s noble aud 
hope-inspiring message to the Russian 
])Cople. 

Wc ore fighting again for the Liberty of Self- 
Government and the undictated development of all 
Peoples f and every feature of the settlement that 
concludes this War must be conceived and executed 
for the put pose. Wrongs must first be righted and 
then adequate safeguards must be created to prevent 
their being recommitted. We ought not to consider 
any remedies merely because they have a pleasing, 
sonorous sobnd : practical questions can be settled 
onlv by practical means. 

Phrases will not accomplish this lesult. Effective 
readjustments will and whatever readjustments are 
necessary must be made ; but they must follow a 


principle and that principle is plain. Mo people must 
be forced under a sovereignty under which it does not 
wish to live ; no territory must change hands except 
for the purpose of securing to those who inhabit it a 
fair chance of life and liberty ; no indemnities must 
be insisted on except those that constitute payment 
for manifest wrongs done ; no readjustments gf 
power must be made except such as will tend to 
secure the future peace of the world and the future 
welfare aud happiness of its peoples and then the 
Free Peoples of the World must draw together in a 
common covenant, some genuine practical co-opera- 
tion that will in efiect combine their force to secure 
peace and justice in the dealings of Nations with one 
auother. Brotherhood of mankind must no longer 
be a fair but empty phrase. It must be given a 
structure of force and reality. Nations must realise 
their common life and effect a workable partnership' 
to secure that life against the aggressions of an 
autocratic self-pleasing power. For these things wc 
can afford to pour out blood and treasure, for these 
are things we have always piofessed to desire and 
unless we pour out blood and treasure now and suc- 
ceed, we may never be able to unite or show a con- 
quering force again in the great cause of Human 
Liberty. The day has come to conquer or submit. 
11 force and autocracy can divide us they will over- 
come us If *e stand together, victory is certain 
and the Liberty which victory will secure. We can 
afford th& to lie gcneious but cannot afford then or 
now to be weak or onut any single guarantee of 
justice and security.— (Reu.) 

Has America any message for India ? 

“The Present Grim” 

By James Russel Lowell. 

“For mankind arc one in spixit, 

and an instinct beats along, 

Round the curth's electric circle, 

the swift flash of right or wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, 

yet Humanity’s vast frame, 

Through its oceau-suudered fibres 

feels the gush of joy or shame 

In the gain or loss of one race 

alt the rest have equal claim.” 

Not ‘‘subject races”, but “Partner 
Nations”. 

In the fairly long summary of the Pre- 
mier’s Guildhall speech which Reuter cab- 
led out to India, there was a very signi- 
ficant omission. Towards the close ofhis 
speech Mr. Lloyd George said that he bad 
only two more points and that one was 
about Ireland. Reuter gave a summary of 
Mr. George’s plea for Ireland, but did not 
transmit a word ot his observations on 
“the other matter”, namely, India. Here 
is the passage. 

The other matter is Indio. Germany's greatest 
disappointment in this war has been India. (Cheers). 
She nus had many disappointments ; she has had no 
worse than India. She expected sedition, distrac- 
tion, disaffection, disloyalty ; she expected the forces 
of Britain to be absorbed upon the task of subduing 
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aud suppressing. What did she find ? Eager, en- 
thusiastic, loyal help to the Empire from India. 
(Cheers). 1 think they are entitled to ask that those 
loyal myriads should feel not that they were subject 
races of the Empire, but partner nations. Both these 
questions require bold statesmanship. Timidity, 
timorousness, faintheartedness abhorrent in peace or 
war, in war is fatal. (Cheers). Britain, which has 
faced the problems of war with a con rage that has 
amazed the world, must face the problems ot peace 
in the same grtfat strength. 

We do not know who made thi9 omis- 
sion, and why. It was a perfectly un- 
necessary piece of foolishness. For it is well- 
known that the words of British states- 
men, and even of British sovereigns, need 
not be understood and given effect to in 
their ordinary sense east ot Suez. Meanwhile 
we note that the Premier’s declaration 
that Indians should not be treated as sub- 
ject races has caused rejoicing in France. 
But will France or any other of the Allies 
keep watch how Mr. Lloyd George’s im- 
lied promise is kept ? Should he tail to 
eep it, Germany is sure to try to make 
capital out of the failure. 

“There is only one form of 
Government.” 

Mr. Balfour had a magnificent recep- 
tion when he addressed both the Houses 
of Parliament in Canada on May 29. Wc 
guote one passage from his speech and 
italicise one sentence. lie said : 

“Wherever you find free democracy and 
the spirit of liberty abroad, that great 
spirit of self-development on national lines, 
there you find the friends of the Allies and 
enemies of the Central Powers. We are con- 
m yinced that there is only one form of 
government , whatever it may be called , 
namely , where the ultimate control is in 
the hands of the people. We have staked 
our last dollar on this and if democracy 
fails us we ate bankrupt indeed. But we 
know that democracy will not fail us." 
(Cheers.) 

As in Mr. Balfour's opinion there is only 
one form of government, namely, where the 
ultimate control is in the hands of the 
people, and as in India there is no such 
control, is there any government in India, 
or is there not ? Will democracy not fail 
the British people in their dealings with 
India or will it not ? 

There is one sentence in Balfour's ad- 
dress to which we desire to draw the 
attention of our people. It is : “Patriot- 
ism overcomes all difficulties” We need 
to remember, however, that patriotism 


consists, not in getting angry and shout- 
ing, but in Ioyc, sacrifice ana service. 

Why the Boers ere fighting. 

Speaking at the Empire Day' celebration 
at Stepney, General Smuts said 

“I am a barbarian from the Veldt, a Boer who 
fought for three years agaiusi you when you were 
very wrong indeed. However, 'we have helped to 
convert you ami win you hack to the right road of 
freedom and libcrt3', aud on that road vou are now 
making the biggest struggle m your whole history. I 
am fighting with you and not i aloue hut thousands 
of iny old companions of the Boer war. What 'has 
brought these men into the struggle ? 1 don’t think 
it is love of the British Empire. It is that they feel 
what you all feel that the greatest, the most precious • 
and most spiritual forces ot human race are at stake. 
Either we are going into the future under the drill 
sergeant or of Prussian lines or we shall move for- 
ward as free men and women. It is not a battle of 
the British Islands or of the Bntish Empire. It is a 
battle of the world aud when success is achieved I 
hope we may all be happy, and now we fought tor a 
lasting peace for mankind uud that for centuries war 
will not be heard of again on earth.” 

Who are meant by “wc" and “man- 
kind" and what kind of “peace" will “sub- 
ject races" enjoy ? 

“The Anglo-Saxon Creed.” 

In the course of his address at the 
dinner given to him at the London Savoy 
Hotel by the Pilgrims’ Club, Dr. Page, the 
American ambassador, said : 

We are come to save our own honour and to up- 
hold our ideals— come on provocation done directly 
to us. (“Hear, hear.”) Bnt we are come also for the 
preservation, the deepening, and the extension of 
iiee government. Our creed is the simple and im- 
mortal creed of democracy, which means government 
set up by the governed , for this alone can prevent 
physical or intellectual or moral cuslaveraent. This 
is the ideal towards which the whole world is now 
moving ulong bloody paths. It is a colossal up- 
heaval which will turn the world into a better home 
for free men. 

Does this “Anglo-saxon creed" hold 
good in India ? 

Mr. Bernes on British Principles. 

The Right Honourable Mr. G. N. Ber- 
nes made his first speech as a member of 
the war cabinet cn June 2 1st. It gives 
some idea of British political principles 
as they are professed and understood in 
England. He said : “We stood for the prin- 
ciple of each nation living its own life in its 
own way. The Central Powers stood for 
letting each nation live as they ordered." 

It is to be hoped our Government has 
interned or sent out of the country all 
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Central Powers eitueus. India can be irec 
from the fear of coercion only in that way. 

Mr. Bernes also said : “We were not out 
to fight the German people, but we were 
out for the lilieration of all peoples.” This 
is indeed a very noble object, especially if 
it can be accomplished, both within and 
without the British Empire. Englishmen 
ought to lie convinced that India is not a 
free country, it stands in need of libera- 
tion. For when Russia overthrew the 
tsardom, Mr. Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, described the Russians as a “free 
people,” meaning that they were not free 
before. Yet they were independent and 
had their parliament called the Duma. De- 
pendent India without any kind of parlia- 
ment certainly, then, requires at least home 
rule, in order that “the liberation of all 
peoples" may be an accomplished fact. 

Russian Mission to America- 

M. Baehvctieff, head of the Russian 
Mission, in a statement to the American 
people avowed Russia’s consecration to 
war with the German autocracy to the 
end. “Only through victory could stable 
world peace and the fruits of the Russian 
revolution be secured. 1 he Russian people 
thoroughly understood and were fully con- 
vinced that it was absolutely necessary 
to root out the autocratic principles 
which underlay German militarism that 
threatened the peace, freedom and happi- 
ness of the world.” 

There is no doubt that the Germans 
are greatly to blame. But is it certain 
that autocratic principles and militarism 
are exclusively German ? On his first public 
api>earancc in England since his return 
from America, Mr. Balfour also said : 

President Wilson'* latest speech formed a complete 
justification of the great alliance of nation* lovmg 
liberty, against monstrous tyranny and coercion ot 
the civilised world which was promised, if we sub 
mitted to an inconclusive and ineffectual peace 

This is true. But we do not think that 
monstrous tyranny and coercion of the 
civilised world, and particularly of the 
“uncivilised* 1 world, will disappear from 
the face -of the earth with the crushing of 
Germany. That devoutly wished for 
consummation can not be brought about 
without a change of heart throughout the 
“civilised” world, as General Smuts 
observed in effect on a recent occasion. . 


Poland in the House of Commons. 

The following question and answer 
which took place in the House of Commons 
on April 26, should be found interesting 

• 

Mr. II. Samuel (L— Cleveland), for Mr. Asquith, 
asked whether His Majesty’s Government was now 
in a position to make auy statement m regard to 
Poland. 

Mi Bonai Law As the House is aware, one of 
tjic hr,st acta ol the Russian Provisional Government 
was to issue a proclamation to the Poles recognising 
their right to duidi their own destinies, and stating 
that the creation of an independent Polish State 
would be a sure guatantee of durable peace in Europe., 
(Chteis) I «un confident I rightly interpret the feel- 
ing of tins House when I say wc welcome the declara- 
tion, and look forward to the time when, thanks to 
the liberal and statesmanlike action of the Provisional 
Russian Go vernmeut— -(cheers)— Poland will appear 
again m international lde, and take her share with 
other Nations in working for the common good of 
civilisation (Cheers). Our efforts in the War will be 
directed towards helping Poland to realise her unity 
on the lines described in the Russian proclamation, 
that is to say, under c mditions which will make her 
strong and independent We hope that after the 
War Great Britain will remain united to Poland m 
bonds of cl ise fnendship (Cheers). 

Poland has been, on the whole, under 
German, Austrian and Russian despotism 
for a longer period than India has been 
under the benevolent rule of the British 
people. We have learned from many British 
authors and journalists that the oppressors 
of Poland never made any eftorts to fit her 
for self-rule un the other hand our rulers 
claim that they have been continually 
giving us a training in the art of self- 
government. And the achievements of the 
Poles in any sphere of human endeavour, 
including the art of government, can not 
be said to surpass those of the Indians. 
Nor have they won their freedom by a war 
ot independence. British statesmen ac- 
knowledge with enthusiasm that Poland 
is fit for independent existence. But in India 
they intern people apparently for demand- 
ing a qualified home rule after the war. 
What is the explanation ? 

A Lesion from the Philippines* 

The Filipinos have received fully res- 
ponsible self-govergment after some 17 or 
18 years of American occupation. Much is 
said now-a-days about the stages of politi- 
cal progress, about the fcarfuFcharacter of 
catastrophic changes, &c. The following 
extract irom General Frank McIntyre’s 
report to the Secretary of War, U. S. A., 
dated March 1, 1918, will show how fit 
the Filipinos were for even municipal self- 
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government sixteen, ten, nnd seven years 
ago: 

“The principal difficulties encountered in 
the inception of self-government in the 
municipalities were summarized, in the 
"Philippine Commission's report for 1901, 
as follows : 

The educated people themselves, though full of 
phrases concerning liberty, have but a faint concep- 
tion of what real civil liberty is and the mutual self* 
icstraint which is involved in its maintenance. They 
find it hard to understand the division of powers" in 
a government and the limitations that arc operative 
upon all officers, no matter how high. In the muni- 
cipalities, in the Spanish days, what the friar did 
not control the president did, and the people knew 
and expected no limit to his Authority. This is the • 
difficulty we now encounter in the organization of the 
municipality. The presidente fails to observe the 
limitations upon his power and the people are too 
submissive to press them. 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
education of the inhabitants of the muni- 
cipalities and their officials in the duties of 
local self-government. In addition to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end, so that each 
American, whether employed as school- 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that element of personal help, which 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans were few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efforts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing. 

“A more careful administration of muni- 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16, 1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi- 
tions as follows : 

In many of the municipalities the expenditures of 
public money have been unwise, not to say wasteful. 
In 88 municipalities out of 68f> the entire revenue was 
expended for salaries and not a single cent was 
devoted to public betterments or improvements 

“Two hundred and twenty six munici- 
palities 

spent on public works less than 10 per cent. Such a 
condition of affairs is to be deplored, and the Com- 
mission was obliged to pass a law within the last 
few months prohibiting municipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
revenues. 

“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith, in his message to the Legislature, 
February 1,1909, reviewed municipal 
conditions as follows : 

Nearly all the municipalities made great sacrifices 
in the interests of education, and especially to secure 

13 


school buildings and adequate school accommoda- 
tions, but there the interest in making expenditures 
for purposes other than salaries and wages ended, at 
least in most of the municipalities. It must be 
admitted that the law putting a limit on the gross 
amount which might be expended for municipal 
salaries and wages was to a certain extent a restric- 
tion of the autonomic powers originally conceded to 
municipal governments, but it was an interference 
with municipal autonomy completely justified by 
hard experience and more than five years of wauton 
waste of the public moneys 

Prior to the passage of Act No 1733,* 99 per 
cent, of the municipalities, excluding the city of 
Manila, had no fire depaitmrnts of any kind.... 
Every year great loss was caused by conflagra- 

tions. 

Daring the year 1908 the Governor General per- 
sonally visited some 200 municipalities, and ‘in not 
more than half a dozen did he encounter a police force 

that was worthy of the name The municipal 

policeman of these Islands, as a rule, does not rise 
to the dignity of the ordinary house servant, und in 
a great majority of cases performs no higher duties. 

With five or six exceptions, the entire municipal 

police force, as it is organized and disciplined to-day, 
might be abolished without any evil results what- 
ever. N * * lie is appointed, as a rule, not because 
of his intelligence, his uprightness of character, and 
his physical fitness, but becau.se of his relationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which cither he or his powerful friends have 
rendered to that official.’ * 

Evidently the Americans were bent on 
making the Filipinos free. They did not, 
therefore, make any of tKc latter*s failures 
or shortcomings an excuse for indefinitely 
lengthening any of the preparatory 
“stages” of training in the profoundly abs- 
truse and highly mysterious art of self- 
government. 

Indentured Emigration not to be revived. 

On May 23 Mr. Chamberlain stated in 
the House of Commons that indentured 
emigration from India would not be 
revived. This is good so far as it goes. 
But labour emigration under any kind of 
arrangement ought not to be allowed for 
at least a decade to places like Fiji. 

Students proclaimed as a “criminal tribe." 

The Krishnanath College, Bcrhampur, is 
an institution entirely maintained by 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, 
without a pice of subsidy from Govern- 
ment ; but its Governing Body is presided 
over by the local magistrate. The new 
term of the college begins on 10th July 
next,' and the Principal, under orders of the 

* “To reduce this preventable loss the Commission 
passed this act, requiring each municipality to provide 
at least buckets and ladders aud to drill its police 
force, witb any volunteers, as a fire department. 
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Governing Body, has issued the following 
rules about admission to it 

Students resident in the district or 
already in the college will be first taken 
and then students of the neighbouring 
districts in the Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions. But “students from other 
Divisions,— i.c., what was formerly East 
Bengal— rnay be admitted on production 
of good and reliable credentials." 

We have so long been accustomed to 
lead ol credentials as being presented by 
ambassadors extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary. As Bcrhampur has not 
been selected for the Peace Congress after 
the present Armageddon, the word creden- 
tials has been clearly used by the Principal 
in the sense of passports. So matters have 
come to this pass that a student from one 
part of Bengal cannot go to another part 
of the same province without producing a 
certificate of identity and character like 
members of the proclaimed criminal tribes 
such as the Magliia Domes, or persons 
visiting a foreign country. We arc not 
told by the Principal, Krishnanath College, 
whether these “credentials*’ must be rise 
by the loc.il C.I.D. 

A year and a half ago the D.P.I. of 
Bihar issued a notice (printed in this Re- 
view) ordering that every student of a 
different province wishing to join any 
Government or private college in his 
charge must produce certificates of respec- 
tability and character from two men of 
position in the district from which he was 
coming. This policy of keeping Indian 
provinces apart like water-tight compart- 
ments, has been first applied by Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra to districts of the same 
province. So much for the promotion of 
Indian solidarity aud national homoge- 
neity. 

The root-cause of this policy of suspi- 
cion is the occurrence of political crimes 
ascrilicd to Eastern Bengal. In Ireland 
the “natives 1 * have committed a hundred 
times as many political murders and 
dacoitics as the people of Eastern Bengal. 
They have also l>een recently responsible 
tor a bloody rebellion. But no student 
from Sligo is required to produce “good 
and reliable credentials** before he can 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, and no stu- 
dent from Kilarney has to file two certifi- 
cates from men of position in his district 
before he can lie admitted to Maynooth 
•College 


Sinn-Feiners and Indian Youths. 

On 15th June the Prime Minister 
announced that all the Sinn Fein prisoners 
would be released unconditionally, as a 
step towards Irish conciliation. Let us 
consider what these men had done : On 
April 26, 1916, they proclaimed an Irish 
Republic, seized a quarter of Dublin and 
made an assault upon the residence of the 
Viceroy (Dublin Castle). They shot down 
innocent soldiers walking unarmed in the 
streets and many civilians. The rebellion 
lasted a week and before it could be sup- 
pressed the casualties on both sides ex- 
ceeded that of a regular battle in a great 
war. Fourteen persons were tried by 
court martial and shot (some by a British 
officer who was subsequently found to be 
insane), and in addition Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged after a regular trial by a 
jury. Three thousand persons were arrest- 
ed, out of whom above a thousand were 
detained in England. And now they have 
all been released. 

In Bengal more than 800 of our young- 
men, some of them the best graduates of 
our University and several known only for 
their unselfish devotion to social service, 
have been kept in prison without a trial, 
without being given a full opportunity to 
answer the calumnies of their enemies and 
the hearsay recorded against them in the 
Police dossiers , and in the absence of any 
act of treason here which may bear the 
ghost ol a resemblance to the Sinn Fein 
rising. These unhappy youths have been 
rotting in their cells or in unhealthy vil- 
lages of detention, and months and years 
are passing away, and still more young 
men are being interned ! If the energy 
that is now being directed to hunting new 
“cases” had been turned to giving a fair 
trial to the old detenus, many of them 
might have been restored to liberty. 0, 
for a Lloyd George in India ! 

When the Sinn Fein rising took place, 
the Statesman censured us for our criticism 
of the reign of suspicion established by the. 
C.l.D. in Bengal and told us to wait and 
see how the British Government suppres- 
sed that rising. We have waited and seen. 

Competition for the Public Service. 

As early as 1863, Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan wrote in his charming sketches of 
India (the Competitionwallah) as to the 
best method of recruiting the public 
services : 
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"We must nut close oat eyes to the undoubted 
advantages of competition... A gentleman in very 
high office out here (Calcutta) proposes that the Sec- 
retary of State should name twice as many candi- 
dates as there are vacancies (in the I.C.S ) and that 
t(je half of these should be selected by a searching 
competitive examination. But it is imp>ssible fora 
statesman with his hands full of wot 1c, to make, on 
his own judgment, a large number of appointments. 
He must rely go the recommendation of others... 
Suppose twenty vacancies, and a Secretary for India 
with free opinions on the matter of patronage. Whcyt 
would be easier than to nominate twenty favoured 
candidates, and twenty youths who had tailed three 
times running 4n the preliminary examination Hi 
Cambridge ? The only chance toe a man, without 
interest, would be to feign extreme incapacity, and * 
then to burst on the horror-struck examiners with a 
flood of unsuspected information and latent genius/' 

The examination for the Finance De- 
partment of India last year presented an 
illustration of these words which would 
have been amusing but for its deplorable 
rcsult>*n lowering the calibre of our public 
service'. We absolve Sir William Meyer of 
any “free opinions on the matter of patron- 
age”, for he had no hand in the matter. 
But the case will convince him how as the 
result of the present “favour cam competi- 
tion” system for Ailing the enrolled ap- 
pointments of the Finance Department, he 
is not getting the best Indian talent which 
he could have caught for the same pay 
under a free and fair system of competi- 
tion. 

The Finance Department greatly nerds 
men trained in Political Economy. In 
1916 a local Government, (let us call it 
Bombay), sent up the names of certain 
duffers and that of the best graduate in 
Economics in the whole university (First 
*Glass First in Honours and also in m.a. 
Economics) as its nominees for the com- 
petitive examination. But the father-in- 
law of the brother of one of these duffers 
sent an anonymous letter to Simla calum- 
niating the best candidate on the ground 
that his brother was interned on suspi- 
cion! The Government of India, on the 
strength of this letter, refused to let the 
“Senior Economist” sit for the examina- 
tion, and the result was that all the three 
posts in 1916 went to— let us call them 
Burmans— who already fill 90 p.c. of the 
higher posts in the Finance Department. 
This is what Sir William Meyer gets as 
his money's worth ! 

Compulsory' Education for Girls 
in Mysore. 

An important proposition discussed by 
the recent Mysore Economic Conference, 


related to making education of girls up to 
the age of nine universal and compulsory. 
Principal C. R. Reddy of the Maharajah’s 
College, who moved the proposition, 
stated that public sentiment was in 
favour of compulsion. He said that the 
Ladies’ Associations were in favour of com- 
pulsion. The Bangalore Municipality 
which expressed itself against compulsion 
had written to say that while women 
were for compulsion men were conserva- 
tive. Mr. Reddy stated that he generally 
approved the idea of enforcing compulsory 
education in the case of girls between the 
\ages of G and 10. The proposition pro\ ok- 
cd considerable discussion and in the end 
was carried by a majority of one vote. 

We record this with pleasure. 

Round Table Philanthropy & India. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis’s letter to the people 
of India should not lull them into a sense 
of false security. The Round Table Political 
Phdanthropists are busy in Canada. From 
a cable received from its Toronto corres- 
pondent and printed in the London Times 
of April 29th, we learn that at a Round 
Tabic public meeting held at London, 
Ontario, Mr. Flavell demanded for Cana- 
dians the right of full citizenship in the 
Empire and urged the acceptance of full 
responsibility for the defence of the Empire, 
ana even proportionate responsibility tor 
the Government ot India and Egypt. 
What eagerness to share the white mail’s 
burden ! 

Unless India can secure Home Rule 
early enough, she may get an extra dose 
of other-rule. 

And, by the by, if the Canadians can 
agitate lor the right of ful citizenship and 
of governing India and Egypt, too, “at 
a time when every man ought to show 
his loyalty to the British Empire by con- 
centrating every effort and straining every 
nerve to secure the triumph of our arms,” 
why can’t we discuss “controversial 
topics”? 

Sinn Fein. 

The ^courageous and far-seeing states- 
manship of Mr. Llojd George and his 
colleagues in the cabinet in giving a 
general amnesty to all Irish rebels in prison 
and allotting five scats to the Sinn-Pcincrs 
in the Irish Convention which is to draft 
a scheme of Home Rule for Ireland, cannot 
be fully measured and appreciated without 
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ft knowledge of recent Sinn Fein doings 
and happenings. 

Th<‘ Nationalist party no longer re- 
presents the Irish nation, says a special 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail 
writing lrom the South of Ireland, tor the 
great majority ot the people of the West 
and South now profess the doctrines of 
Sinn Fern. He writes with but little sym- 
pathy for the Irish cause, and says : 

* l h< re is not the slightest doubt that here, as 
tlsevvhiMc thioughout the country, Sinn l ? em as an 
uonoimc fuice liah grown and is growing tremen- 
douW>. A phoenix brood has arisen out ot the nshes 
id Sackville Street, and though there is no actual Sinn- , 
Fein patty, the movement is broken up into many’ 
small groups, each trying to hod an outlet for 
action 

“1 hey consist of rebels of var>ing degrees— from 
out-nod out Sinii-Fciners, u hose favorite diet is 
giinpowdii aud gas and complete isolation from 
anything and cveiy thing English, to the constitu 
lional binn-Femer, who would elect inembeisof his 
dan *o the I m penal Parliament, provided they were 
in fftvm of complete separation. These firm two of 
the sc Yen degrees of Nationalists who to-day add to 
the complexity of Irish adaus in Ireland, and who 
include the O’Hiiemtcs, who are out for that kind 
of conciliation which means “If-you-don’t-agree-with 
me i will break \oui skull’ , the Kcdmondites, whoBe 
policy is said here to be to make a Tammany Hall 
of Dublin Castle , the lush Nation League in Ulster, 
and the V’aitition party. Through all these the Sinu- 
Fem element is sweeping like a strong spring-tide, 
and I .mi assuied by thoughtful and observant 
Unionists and men of afiaus here that if there was 
a general election in Ireland to-morrow Sinn Fem 
would sw'*ep the board. Most of the national schools 
Hie mot mated, and inoculated deeply, with the Si nn- 
Femgum the women aie spreading it in mnutne- 
uilile \\.i\s, and m the streets at night the Sinn-Fein 
• allying song is sung with united fervor * 

According to the Dublin correspondent 
of the London Times a Sinn Fein conven- 
tion was held on April 19th at which 
“votes of honour were proposed in 
nit ni or} r ot the men who had fallen in the 
rebellion and ol those who were now in 
prison and exile/’ And the meeting passed 
these votes amidst cheers for the non-ex- 
istent Irish Republic. The principal busi- 
ness transacted at the meeting was the 
adoption of a declaration “proclaiming 
Ireland to be a separate nation; asserting 
her right to ireedom from all foreign 
control ; and denying the authority of anv 
foreign Parliament to make laws for 
Ireland; affirming the right of the Irish 
people to declare that their will is law 
and to enforce their decisions in their own 
land without let or hiudrance from any 
other country ; maintaining the status of 
Ireland as a distinct nation and demanding 


representation at the Peace Conference; 
affirming that it is the duty of the Peace 
Conference to guarantee the liberty of the 
nations calling for their intervention and 
to release small nations from the control 
of greater ones ; and asserting that their 
claim for complete independence was 
founded on human rights and the laws of 
nations/* 

o The gathering also proclaimed that 
“Ireland had always fought against 
foreign rule, and they bound themselves to 
use every means in their power to obtain 
^complete liberty for their country/* 

Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
undoubtedly hope that as they have met 
the Sinn-Feiners half way, the latter will 
also give up their irreconcilable attitude. 
But whether that hope be realised or not, 
there can be no question that they have 
given proof of great courage and states- 
manship. 

Memorandum on Indian Emigration- 

The Blue Book of the proceedings of the 
Imperial Conference contains, among 
other things a memorandum on emigra- 
tion from India to the Dominions, which 
was presented by the Indian “representa- 
tives” and which the conference recom- 
mended to the favourable consideration of 
the Governments concerned. Let us con- 
sider one by one the recommendations 
contained in the memorandum. 

First, as regards Indians already permanently 
settled in the Dominions, that they should be allowed 
to bring in their wives (subject to the rule of mono- 
gamy) and minor children and in other respects 
should not be less privileged than the Japanese 
settled immigrants* 

If accepted, this proposal would result 
in some improvement on the present state 
of things, and is, therefore, good, so far 
as it goes. Of course, polygamy is an evil, 
and ought not to be countenanced. But 
it is not a worse evil than prostitution. 
Hence, considering that the Dominions 
tolerate prostitution, they ought not to 
be so squeamish as to exclude all the other 
wives and their children except one and 
her children, of an Indian already settled 
in the Dominions who hai married more 
than one wife before he emigrated from 
India. Of course, he must oner strictly 
legal proof of such marriages. And the 
Dominions may pass a law laying down 
that this concession is not to apply to the 
eases of fresh emigrants, but only to those 
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already settled. We make this suggestion, 
not in the interest* of the polygamous 
men but in that of their additional wives 
and their children. These wives, married, 
tor the most part, in their infancy or child- 
hood, are not responsible for their hus- 
bands being polygamous. Nor are their 
children responsible. They ought not, 
therefore, to oe deprived of the advantage 
of being protected and maintained by their 
husbands and fathers. 9 

Regarding the last clause of the pro- 
posal our opinion is that it should read as 
follows : “in other respects [Indians 
already permanently settled in the Domi-' 
nions] should not be less privileged than 
the Japanese or European settled im- 
migrants/’ It is not true that all Asiatics 
arc inferior to all Europeans ; it is a fact 
that some Asiatics, some Indians, even of 
the laboring class, are superior to some 
Europeans. Therefore, Indians ought to 
have the same privileges as European immi- 
grants, particularly as Indians belong to 
the British Empire, which is not the case 
with many European immigrants. 

Secondly, that future admissions ot Indians for 
labour or settlement should, it possible, be regulated 
on lines similar to and not less favourable than 
those governing the admission of any other Asiatic 
race. 

Why “of any other Asiatic race ?’’ It 
ought to he “of any race, Asiatic or 
European.” Discrimination, when neces- 
sary and justified on reasonable grounds 
shown, should be against unsuitable indivi- 
duals, not against races or continents. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
•Asiatics (including labourers) are not in- 
ferior to Europeans (including labourers) ; 
they are, in fact, superior in some respects. 

Thirdly, that if this is impossible, there might 
be reciprocal treatment in India and each Dominion 
of immigration for purposes ol labour or permanent 
settlement. If a Dominion is determined to exclude 
t c L afaea °f immigration from India, India 

should' be free to do the same as regards that 
Dominion. It would be clearly recognised that 
exclusion in either case was uot motived by race 
prejudices, but was the outcome of different economic 
conditions. 

Though there is plenty of land lying un- 
occupied in some of the Dominions where 
Indians may settle with great advantage 
to themselves, the Dominions concerned 
and the British Empire, and though the 
same cannot be said with regard to India 
as a country for the British colonials to 
settle in, there is at least a superficial fair- 


ness in the proposed arrangement that a 
Dominion may exclude intending settlers 
from India, and India may exclude intend- 
ing settlers from that Dominion. But the 
other part of the “reciprocity” arrangement 
is manifestly unfair. Were it proposed that 
Indians should not go to the Dominions to 
earn money in any i ray, and the citizens of 
the Dominions should not, similarly, come 
to India to make money in nuy way , that 
would be reciprocity of a just and fair 
character. But the proposal says that 
Indians must not go to earn money in the 
Dominions by labour (manual or bodily 
labour is meant thereby); which isHhe 
means of earning which has hitherto been 
adopted or may in future be adopted by 
most Indian emigrants : and the memo- 
randum proposes to stop this means 
of making money. Similarly, it would em- 
power India to exclude colonial labourers. 
But there has never been, nor, as 
far as human eyes can penetrate into 
the future, will there be in the future 
any colonial labourers in India. Colo- 
nials earn money in India as public 
servants, traders, industrialists, mer- 
chants, assistants, &c. ; and this the 
proposed arrangement will not prevent 
them from doing. Therefore, this recipro- 
city is reciprocity only in name. It is a 
handicap to the Indians, but not so to 
the colonials. It reminds us of .Esop’s 
fable of the Fox and the Crane. “A Fox 
invited a Crane to supper, and provided 
nothing for bis entertainment but some 
soup made of pulse, and poured out into a 
broad fiat stone dish.” The Crane’s 
vexation at not being able to eat afforded 
intense amusement to the Fox, who could 
herself lap up the soup. The Colonial 
Fox and the Indian Crane are to feast on 
each other’s Resources. But the feast has 
to be enjoyed under such conditions that 
the Crane can derive no sustenance 
from it, whereas the Fox can do so. If the 
Crane had the power, as in the fable, he 
would reciprocate by altering the condi- 
tions in such a way as to suit himself, but 
not the Fox. 

We are of opinion that both Indians 
and colonials should lie allowed to make 
money all over the Empire by any honest 
means they can. If that does not suit the 
Dominions, the arrangement should be 
that the Colonials must not make money 
in India by following any kind of occupa- 
tion whatever, nor must Indians make 
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money in the Dominions by following any 
occupation or profession whatever. 

Some Anglo-Indian journals have sought 
to support the proposed one-sided recipro- 
city by sophistry. They say, when 
colonials start some factory or engineering 
works in India, they create opportunities 
for work for Indians and employ hundreds 
oj labourers ; but when Indian labourers 
gn to the Dominions, they only disturb 
the labour market, llut the main object 
ni the colonial immigrants in India is to 
exploit the resources ot the country, not to 
confer a boon on it. If that exploitation 
be eft some indirect advantage to us, that 
is a trifle. Moreover, to the extent that 
outsiders occupy the field ot commerce or 
industry, we are excluded from it actually 
or prospectively. Alien exploiters try to 
put obstacles in the way of Indians com- 
peting with them. The extraction and 
carrying away ot the mineral wealth of 
India is a permanent loss to the country. 
Besides, the liberally paid colony-bom 
public servants of India, like Inspector- 
General ot Police Mr. Marris of the IJ. I\, 
do not provide a labour market for our 
manual workers. As regards Indian 
labourers in the Dominions, the wages 
paid to them form a very small fraction of 
the vast wealth they create. Is not that an 
advantage to the colonics ? Indians made 
Natal the “Garden of South Africa.” The 
sugar plantations of Fiji have been the 
source ot untold wealth to white capital- 
ists. The real fact is the colonials have 
been and are very eager to employ inden- 
tured Indian labour under conditions of 
servitude ; but they have neither the hu- 
manity, nor the sense of justice, nor the 
feeling of “Christian” brotherhood to treat 
Indians as fellow-citizens. 

As the memorandum has in previous 
paragraphs recommended tor Indians ad- 
vantages similar to those enjoyed by the 
Japanese or by other Asiatic races, but not 
those enjoyed by European immigrants, 
the proviso that “it would Ik* clearly recog- 
nised that exclusion in either case was not 
motived by race prejudices, but was the 
outcome of different economic conditions,” 
sounds rather funny. The memorandum 
having in previous paragraphs acquiesced 
in or connived at the race prejudice of the 
colonials in their discrimination against 
Indian and other Asiatic immigrants, 
cannot consistently object to our ex- 
clusion of the colonials even if we want 


to do so solely or mainly on the ground of 
race or because they have discriminated 
against us. As regards different economic 
conditions, the Dominions are guided by 
them in proposing an arrangement which 
is favourable only to them. If we say that 
the economic conditions of India and 
Indians are such that it is necessary and 
advantageous for them to emigrate to 
the Dominions for labour purposes, why 
do they object to our being guided by 
our peculiar economic conditions ? 

Eourihly, that along with such exclusion recipro- 
cal arrangements would be made for granting full 
facilities for the ad mission of tourists, students and 
the like and for business visits entailing temporary 
residence, so long as this residence was not for labour 
purposes or for permanent settlement. 

This proposal is of greater positive 
advantage to the Dominions than to India, 
as colonists come to India for purposes of 
travel and on business visits more often 
than Indians go to the Dominions for 
such purposes. But as it docs not entail 
any disadvantage on Indians, we need 
nut make any further comments on it 
than this, that if in any British colony, 
Canada for instance, any poor students 
of that Dominion support themselves by 
labour, Indian students proceeding there 
for study should also be alio wed to work for 
their own maintenance, on producing cer- 
tificates from the heads of the educational 
institutions where they study to the effect 
that they are bona tide students. 

A Mother's Memorial 

For A state Prisoner alleged to have 

TIECOME INSANE. 

We have received a copy of a memorial 
submitted to the Governor of Bengal in 
Council b> SrimatiDakshayani Dasi, mother 
of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, M. A., 
a state prisoner confined under Regulation 
III of 1818. The lady says that she “has 
learned with grave anxiety and utmost 
concern from various sources that her son 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has developed 
symptoms of insanity and also that the 
condition of his health is far from reassur- 
ing.” She received for the first and last 
time an autograph letter from her son 
dated the loth February, 1917, fromRaj- 
shahi Jail. She brought this fact to the 
notice of the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, but to no efect. 

That from a letter no. 3249|X dated the 5th April, 
1917, of the Additional Secretory to the Govern- 
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ment of Bengal to Babn B. B. Mittcr, your Excel' eu- 
cy’s humble memorialist first came to know that her 
son is placed under medical treatment 

Your Excellency's humble memorialist addressed 
a letter dated the 16th April, 1917, to the Additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in which she 
wrote “that I am very much anxious for him (Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh) and would beg your favour to let me 
know the nature of his ailments. Many say that the 
detention in tl e solitary cell with books, etc., is not 
quite sufficient to keep good health and such state of 
restraint in a jail may turn the prisoner mad." 

4 That in reply to the above Youi Excellences 
humble memorialist received a letter No. 4316|X, 
dated the HistMAy^l917,from the Additional Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, in which there was no 
mention of the nature of the illness of her son, so earnest* 
ly prayed for. Prom the contents of the above-quoteu 
letter Your Excellency's humble memorialist came to 
know that her son Jvoti9h Chandra Ghosh has been 
removed from Rajshahi to Berhampore jail for better 
medical treatment. This sudden removal from one 
place to another having caused a great apprehension 
for the state of health of her son. Your Excellency's 
humble memorialist again addressed a letter, dated 
13th May, 1917, to the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, in which she wrote, "As it 
appears from the information contained in letter 4316| 
A of 1st May, 1917, that the condition of the health 
of my son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh is critical, and, to 
my mind, requires the constant attendance of his near- 
est relatives, able to counsel and theieby mitigate the 
cares and anxieties naturally attending a prison life, 
as well as the morbidness due to ill health, I, there- 
fore, pray you would be graciously pleased to make 
such arrangements whereby some of his relatives may 
at their convenience see him once every mouth ; other- 
wise knowing his nature well as I So, I am almost 
certain that the prisoner will be driven mad or suc- 
cumb to a premature grave.*’ 

No reply to the above had been received 
up to 19th June, the date of the memorial. 

The sorrow-stricken mother’s prayers 
are embodied in the following paragraphs. 

8. That in consideration of the above, therefore, 
xbur Excellency's humble memorialist respectfully 
prays that Your Excellency would be graciously 
pleased to hold a thorough and impartial enquiry by 

5 roper authority as to the condition of health of 
yotish Chandra Ghosh, the nature of his ailments, 
and whether it is true that he has devoloped symptoms 
of insanity, and if so, the causes of such development 
of symptoms of insanity, and wliAt steps conducive 
to the restoration of his health have been taken 
9. That if the grave misapprehension of Your 
Excellency's humble memorialist proves to be true in 
the enquiry, Your Excellency's humble memorialist 
respectfully prays that in consideration of the 
shattered health and mind of her son Jvotish Chandra 
Ghosh, he be immediately set free ; or if this be against 
the policy of the Government, he be immediately 
released from prison and be allowed to live with Your 
Excellency’s memorialist under proper surveillance 
and such conditions as Your Excellency may be 
pleased to direct, so that constant attendance and 
care may be taken by her and other relatives to bring 
life and health back to Him in the qniet and peaceful 
atmosphere of home. 

These prayers are quite reasonable and 


ought to be granted. Both considerations 
of policy and of humanity and justice make 
it imperative that the first prayer, namely, 
that an enquiry should be held, should be 
acceded to without the least delay. And 
if on enquiry it be found that the prisoner’s 
condition is as has been apprehended, he 
should be released from prison either un- 
conditionally or on the conditions suggest- 
ed by his mother. 

As Bcrhampur is not known as a 
health resort and as it has a Lunatic 
Asylum maintained by Government, and as 
the prisoner has been transferred thcrc^the 
mothcr’sfears may not be entirely unfound- 
ed. The article on “Prison” in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britanniea says : “Cloistered 
seclusion is an artificial condition quite at 
variance with human instincts and habits, 
and the treatment, long continued, has 
proved injurious to health, including men- 
tal break-down.” 

Should it be found on enquiry that the 
prisoner has been reduced to a state of 
moribund imbecility, it ought not to be 
difficult for an Empire which is strong 
enough to release hundreds of actual Irish 
rebels to set free a mere political suspect, 
not capable of any mischief now, if ever he 
was. 

An anti-smoking circular. 

We noticed with pleasure in the Pan - 
jabec for the first time the circular relating 
to the harmful habit of smoking cigarettes 
among the boys in schools and colleges in 
Bengal. We support it heartily, and print 
an extract from it below. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, that the habit ol 
smoking cigarettes among the boys in schools and 
colleges in the Presidency of Bengal is prevaleut and 
on the increase. It is necessary that steps should be 
taken to cheek the growth of the habit in view of the 
permanent injury to the con6tiution that may result 
from acquiring it at an early age. The Director of 
Public instruction cons ders that every effort should 
be made to prevent boys from acquiring the habit 
and Head Masters of Schools and Principals of Col- 
leges and Madrasahs are irqucsted strictly to 
prohibit the sale of cigaiettes on the premises of 
their institutions and also to forbid students to 
smoke on or outside those premises. They should 
occasionally hold informal talk in the class*rooms, 
pointing out to the boys the evil-effects on the con- 
stitution of the young of tobacco-smoking or of 
using any intoxicating substance. They Should also 
exert a healthy influence upon their pupils by ab- 
staining from smoking on the school premises or 
at any rate by not smoking before the pupils. Boys 
disobeying the order should in the first instance lie 
warned ; they should be punisbod for all subsequent 
offences. 
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What is to be done to what those 
teachers or prolessors who may be here- 
after found smoking on the school or 
college premises or before the pupils ? 

Sir S. P- Sinh&’s Politics. 

Mr. Saint Nilial Singh has contributed 
to the Commonweal of Madras an account 
of an interview which he had in England 
with SirS. 1\ Sinha. We extract from it 
some opinions of the latter. 

“The Morley-Minto Reforms, though a distinct 
advance, gave Indians in the Legislative Councils 


craving, but that it is absolutely necessary 
for the true defence ol our hearths and 
homes. This view lias been supported 
with facts from the history of Great 
Britain. But Indian history also teaches 
the same lesson. 

At present Englishmen are foreigners in 
India only in a geographical sense ; politi- 
cally they are, strictly speaking, not 
foreigners in India. For both Indians and 
Englishmen belong to the same Empire. 
But Jphere was a time when Englishmen 
were foreigners in India both geogra- 


onl« influence, and not power. Power is different /phically an J politically. And in many 0 1 
fro* influence, and what we need is a steady in-/ lrnnwm 


from influence, and what we need is a steady in-/ 
crease of power to determine and to control policy." 

"Then you would not be contented,” 1 asked, "if 
a few more high posts were thrown open to Indians.” 

"No," he emphatica’ly replied. "Persons who make 
out that educated Indians are after the loaves and 
Ashes maliciously libel our character. We shall not 
he contented with a few ciumbs. What we want is 
real power in the administration of our aflairs ” 

A fttr a brief pause, Sir Satyendra continued : "Often 
our critics allege that educated Indians represent no 
body. To cite a single instance, where have educated 
Indians in any of the Legislative Councils in India 
sought anything for themselves— sought anything 
that was not for the common good of the Indian 
people.” 

1 asked Sir Satyendra, "Do you think that India 
can develop her industries rapidly and adequately 
without being given fiscal autonomy ?” 

"Fiscal autonomy such as that possessed by the 
Self-governing Dominions is necessary for the expan- 
sion of Indian industries," he answered. 

"Would you be prepared,” I asked, "to let India 
have fiscal autonomy without the Government being 
made responsible to Indians ?” 

Sir Satyendra replied : "To give the Indian 
Government more power without making it respon- 
sible to Indians would be to make the Government 
still more despotic. Further power should not be 
given to the Administration unless accompanied by 
legislative concessions to the people.” 

‘•Now Sir Satyendra,” said I, "1 will put the last 
question that 1 intend to.aak you. Pray tell me 
what, above everything else, you would like Britain 
to do for India.” 

"One tiling above all others,” he replied. "Words 
will not satisfy India. Actions are necessary. In 
spite of all that has happened, we of the older gene* 
ration have unshaken faith in British integrity, fair- 
play, and Justice. The case is very different with 
young Indians. We of the older generation are, 
therefore, taunted by the younger men fpr our faith 
in Britain. The younger generation in India must 
be convinced that the older Indians are perfectly 
justified in reposing faith in Britain's promise to give 
India free institutions. Not words but the steady 
delegation of power into Indian hands will convince 
Yonng India.” 

The Leason of History. 

It has been shown in this Review that 
the demand of Indians that the commis- 
sioned ranks of the army should be thrown 
open to them is not a merely sentimental 


the Indian States, commonly known as 
Native States, Englishmen continued to be 
foreigners both politically and geographi- 
cally after they had ceased, politically, to 
be foreigners in the re*t of India. 

With these prefatory words, we wish 
to show what may happen in an emergency 
if Government place exclusive reliance on 
foreigners from the independent territories 
adjacent to India and others appointed 
as commissioned officers (according to the 
Government of India Consolidation Act) 
instead of trusting the children of the soil. 

Only a century ago, Maharajah Sindhia 
raised a regular army of more than 40,000 
men, chosen from the brave and sturdy 
population of Oudh and the Doab. There 
was no finer material in the East India 
Company’s Sepoy army. Sindhia’s higher 
officers were all Europeans, —Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, and “natives” were not 
allowed to rise higher than the rank of 
non-commissioned officers in this picked 
corps,— as in the army of British India 
today. 

In August 1803 the day of trial came. 
Lord Wellesley declared war on Sindhia, 
and issued a proclamation inviting 
Sindhia’s European officers to desert to the 
Company, promising them the same pay 
and pension as in Maratha service. The 
English mercenaries of Sindhia accepted 
the ofier and refused to fight against their 
own countrymen, while most of the French 
officers did the same, being eager to carry 
their accumulated wealth out of India 
without risking a conflict with the English. 
Thus in the first stage of the war, Sindhia’s 
army was suddenly deprived of all its 
accustomed officers and the result was 
it9 defeat in spit* of its admitted bravery 
and devotion. “Disheartened, but undis- 
mayed at being suddenly left to unrecog- 
nised v leaders , these brave troops met the 
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onslaught of the British ,f But what 
could mere hand# do without brains ? the 
result is best told in the words of the 
victor, Lord Lake ; “Those fellows fought 
like devils, or rather like heroes ; and had 
they been commanded by [their old] 
French officers, the event would have been, 
I fear, extremely doubtful.” (Letter, 2 
Nov., 1803.) 

Such may be the fate of all armies that 
rely for training and leadership on foreign* 
ers, and such may be the ultimate fate of 
nations that place their Home Defence 
Force under* a corps d' elite of alien officer#, 
however brilliant, instead of training their* 
own sons for the higher command. 

Social Legislation in Indore. 

A recent social enactment in Indore 
is in the nght direction. A civil marriage 
act in that State makes it possible for men 
and women of any caste, race, or creed to 
contract monogamous marriages, pro- 
vided the bride and bridegroom are not less 
than 14 and 18 years of age respectively, and 
are not related to each other within any 
prohibited degree of consanguinity. They 
must have resided in the State for not 
less than 14 days consecutively, and, if the 
bride is less than 18 years of age and the 
bridegroom less than 21 years of age, they 
must have obtained their guardians* con- 
sent to the marriage. Of course, the law 
is only a permissive and legalising enact- 
ment. Those who are not natives of 
Indore may also avail themselves of it. 
The need of such legislation has been felt 
by many educated persons who do not 
attach any importance to caste restrictions 
■and want to contract intercastc marri- 
ages, but do not wish to declare them- 
selves non-Hindus. In fact, intercaste 
marriages were permitted in ancient 
India, and still prevail in Nepal, Sikkim, 
and m the Daijeeling district, the parties 
remaining orthodox Hindus. 

Such a law is needed iu British India 
and all the Indian States for the unifica- 
tion of the peoples of India by gradual 
social fusion. 

It may be made to serve another purpose 
which is not quite trifling. In large towns 
like Calcutta, there are numerous Brahmin 
cooks, and servants and maid servants of 
various castes who live together as man 
and wife and even have children, The 
social atmosphere can be purified to some 
extent by legalising these connections and 
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- the children. That would 

mean some reaUocial improvement. 

The Natftcfcl* 

Nautches by profe#sto«ml4aacing worn** 
as a part of the festivities iu co attention 
with tne annual celebrations of the birth* 
day of the Maharaja of MyssrtfTiave been 
discontinued from this year, TMtia tft teal 
gain to the cause of social parity* TOM# 
is nothing inherently wrong in dancing. 
It may be an artistic expression of pure 
joy. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween dancing and voluptuousness or 
lasciviousness. We have seen Santa) 
women dancing without the least trace*' of 
anything objectionable in it. It is the clpffc 
connection between professional dancing 
and professional vice winch has made the 
nautch pernicious in Iudia, 

School-going ago. 

It was in April, 1915, that we fin* 
proved by quoting educational statistics 
from the principil civilised countries that 
it was wrong to take 15 per cent, of the 
total population of a country a9 the maxi- 
mum proportion of those under instruction 
in Schools, Colleges and Universities. But 
the Government of India, and the various 
provincial Governments had long been 
wedded to this percentage, and Mr. H. 
Sharp, now Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, defended 
this percentage in the last quinquennial 
review of the progress of education itt 
India. We refuted his arguments. We 
also showed how by placing the maximum 
of possible students at so low a figure as 
15 per cent, of the whole population, an 
exaggerated idea ot the real educational 
achievement of the Government of India 
was being conveyed. It was not, once 
that we had to do this We had to return 
to the charge more than once. We are, 
therefore, glad to find that in the latest 
report on Indian education published by 
the Government of India Bureau of Bd* 
cation, namely, that for 1915-15, Mr# S* 
Sharp says in the Introduction : 

“In view of the vexed nature of the qmitimt oi 
the pet cent apt of the population^ which tUcutld be^ 
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itgarded as of school-going ag*\ . „ 

pupil, are BOW .hown, Bot «g*»Bi t 
the po pal at 10 n, but against the population 

wlwib »* 
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Let us now try to obtain an* accurate 
idea of our educational progress by com- 
parison with # ariviJi#a country. Mr. 
Sharp tells us in bis report that last year 
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m0M*15)3.OG per cent of the whole 
mw^ktion was under instruction. Tins 
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$p$r f 1915*16 ] 3 1 pet cent, of the whole 
iiHwoD was under instruction. In the 
' >mmA States of America in 1913 the per- 
mntnge ofthe population under instruction 
was 21. 40, —which is seven times as high 
AS Our percentage. In some States at U. S. 
A. the percentage is higher still. For in- 
Stance, it is 27.10 in North Carolina, 26 37 
in Arkansas, and so on. But let us see 
how many years it would take us at our 
present rate of educational progress to 
equal thcUnited States as a whole in 1913. 
Our present rate of annual progress is 3.1 
minus 3.06 or *04 per cent. 1 he present ' 
difference between India and IJ. S. A. is 
31.40 minus 3.1 or 18 3. To make up this 
deficiency at the rate of 04 p**r annum 
would require 457 year* and 6 months 
Truly a most cheerful prospect T 
Usmania University. 

We are glad to learn that lhs Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has sanctioned 
the establishment of a University m 
his Dominions to be named the Usmania 
University. Hyderabad is the premier 
state in India ; for ‘though it is slightly 
smaller in area than Kashmir, it is 
more than four times as populous as 
that Himalayan country. Hut in educa- 
tion it is more backward than Baroda, 
Travancorc, Mysore and some still 
smaller states. The Nizam’s ministers 
have become alive to this state of 
things, and are making more earnest 
efforts than before to combat illiteracy. We 
ffo not wish to enter into an academic dis- 
mission as to whether the establishment 
of a university ought to precede or follow 
the provision for universal elementary edu- 
‘satiod. But we hope the Nuam will lose 

time in establishing pnmarv schools in 
All villages containing, say, at least 300 
inhabitants. For in lcspict of education 
^ Hyderabad is the most backward pat t of 
Southern India, 28 persons per thousand 
Qftiitg literate there; whereas in Travancore, 
Cochin, Baroda and Mysore 150, 151, 101, 
and 63 persons per thousand respectively 
^ are literate. 

la the Usmania University the vehicle of 
t instruction lip to the highest standards is 
»’tqteUrdu» The carrying on and encour- 
'ppt of research will he among the 
ISitfMAs of the University, the results 
Wtag also •embodied in Urdu, 
p\ Mil tavght only as a ladgadp 


and literature. We are in favour of 
the plan of imparting education up to 
the highest standards through the medium 
of a vernacular, English being taught as 
one 61 the main subjects. The choice of 
the vernacular to be adopted as the medi* 
um would not be everywhere as easy 
as it would be, for example, in Bengal and 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
In Bengal 9,192 persons per ten thousand 
^peak Bengali. In the U. P. 9,115 per ten 
thousand speak Hindi. So in these pro- 
vinces Bengali and Hindi should be the 
media respectively. In Hyderabad State, 
.per 10,000 of the population 4,761 speak 
Telugu, 2,616 speak Marathi, 1,256 speak 
Kanaresc, 1,022 speak Western Hindi or 
Urdu, and so on. It is clear, then, that 
to the majority of the Nizam's subjects, 
Urdu would be almost as much of a foreign 
language as English. If they must have 
university education, through the medium 
of a foreign tongue, it would be better for 
them to choose, if possible, a university 
where English is the medium, because 
English has a far richer literature and a 
far larger number of excellent text-books 
in all subjects of study than Urdu. We do 
not write all this to discourage university 
education through the vernaculars ; we are 
for it , and whatever the vernacular 
chosen, great difficulties must be overcome 
at first in creating a body of literature. 
What we mean to say is that the Nizam 
will have to do for his other subjects, too, 
what he is going to do for his Urdu- 
speaking subjects 

“A United States of the World.” 

Current Opinion of New York expresses 
the opinion that a United States of the 
World may grow out of this war. It says 
that the ultimate results of the participa- 
tion of America in the war can only be pre- 
dicted intelligently in the light of 
what President Wilson regams as 
America’s objects in entering the war. On 
January 22, in an address to Congress, he 
stated these objects substantially at 
follows . 

(а) A League of Nations to insure peace and 
justice in place of balance of Power’ ; 

(б) Equality of rights among nations \ 

<c) Democracy: government by the consent of 
the governed : 

(a) Independence and autonomy for subject 
nations, eg., Poland ; 

(e) Guarantee of security of 4ifc. of worship and 
of industrial and social development to all peoples : 

* *■ 
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{A Intftnalipnal limitation of armament a, 

The first item on this pogratn may be regarded 
as already near to realisation Ihe nations of 
Barone now allied with the nations of North and 
South America in warfare against Germany con- 
stitute a League of Nations that is likely, after the 
fraf, to be full/ competent to msure peace and justice 
throughout the world And the common principle 
which more and more clearly underlies their common 
action is the principle of democracy “Democratic 
world federation" and "the United States of the 
World" are phrases that we find in newspaper 
editorials. "It is the hour of the feduation of the 
world, of the parliament of man," according to the 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 

India is 'not mentioned byname. But 
we should rejoice to see other dependent 
nations liberated though our own libera- 
tion may be delayed. Our day also must 
come. 

“Freedom and Autonomy’ 9 for India. 

The Review of Reviews observes that 
the Maharaja of Bikanir “rendered British 
India service by making it clear that there 
is considerable unrest that is not seditious 
nor anarchical, but perfectly legitimate— 
unrest that ‘originates from impatience at 
the rate and the nature c rt the political pro- 
gress made in India.” Ihe Review hits 
the nail on the head when it says that 
“ There is but one way to allay this unrest, 
and that is to advance India on the path 
of ‘freedom and autonomy*.” 

Settlement in Tropical Regions. 

Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby contributed an 
article on the “vitally important” subject 
of “Migration within the Empire.” The 
Review of Reviews summarises its conclu- 
ding portion as follows: 

“We possess large territories in the tropus, but 
m the long run we cannot hold a country that we 
. 4° not populate. We have to attempt organised 
tropieal colonisation by white men it we are to hold 
certain of our tropical possession 1 * at all, and under 
modern conditions of health and sanitation we may 
hope to attempt it with every prospect of success." 

But why hold a possession? Why not 
make all free partners in the Empire ? Is 
not England out to liberate all the world ? 

Anyhow, if white men are to settle in 
our country, it is only fair that we should 
be allowed to settle in the vast unoccu- 
pied regions of Australia, &c., which the 
white man has not yet been able to turn 
to any good purpose and may never be 
Able to do so. 

America mi Ireland. 

. The London IkwStatetimn makes an 
xmpassioaed appeal to the Btftbb Govem- 
mhtt to w Um#& in 


, la Australia* wH*» Ufrtf# Wgc/MA 
ihe issue has atooaf M fliuek 4 % ii , 

United States. W titan tmfrft Wftpty <1* 

the Boglishtspeaktng people! with 
But when once the Irish sort 
straight before us. Orest BritytyB 00* 
to its end, with no further asperiioss oa JMK *0k as 
the champion of freedom. Toe UuiWfl 49MUv*iMt 
then give us an unqualified moral support * * \ r > 

But what about India ? * s , 

Some of our foremost men cogMftfar tm, 
New Statesman very friendly to bum* * 
Improvement of the Backward ChNfttk 
*Tbe Society for the Improvement m tUft j 
B ackward Classes has been doing teSr 4 !' 
good and vital work m our province 
some years past. Jt has been spreading^*/ 
education among the classes generator 
spoken of as the depressed classes. Unfbrt > 
tunatelv it does not receive adequate fiaatt* 
cial help from the public, which it fall? 
deserves. f 

During a period oi seven years it hat been abk h 
start and maintain 8 Middle English Schools ami Su 
Primary Schools including 11 gills' schools and ope 
night bchool 

In these 02 schools theie are 1916 boys and 

S irls under instruction, of whom 1333 arcNamafi* 
ras, 14-7 Mucliis, and the rest belong to other 
castes A steady upward progress has been Ulatatai#* 
ed and from 39 schools m 1013 the number h*a in* 
ci eased to 02 in 1910. The Society expect* stM 
bettei results in the current year. , 

It has been found by experience that with mouther 
grants of Rs 2 and 3 a lower primary school may 
now be started in Eastern and Western Bengal respec- 
tively, the balance oi expenditure being met from 
local contributions by the people or school fees. If 
sufficient public help be forthcoming the work of the 
Society in this duictiou may be indefinitely extended. 

We uppeal to the generous public for liberal hflp 
in the shape either oi monthly or annual aubserip* 
tions or of donations on behalt of this noble cause. 
Managing Committee for 1917. 

Sir S P Sinha, Kt —President 
Mr. S. N. Tagore, ICS (Retired), Dr. P.C, lt*y, 

C. I E*. Uon'ble Mr Pravasbchandra Mitral 
Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendrauath Basu-Vice-Prtektalii, . 

Executive Committee Messrs. PrithwischambU 
Ray, Satyananda Basu, l B. Sen and aotse other#, 

Babu Hemendranath Datta.-Superintendeilt , 

All coutubutions will be tnankuilly accepted Ml l 
duly acknowledged by the undersigned secretaries * J 
Hem Chandra Sorfety 
02 3, Upper Circular Road, CofcstMi ' 
Rtymoban Daa (Raj SAM} 

40 2, Cornwallis Street, Csktfitt*. , ( 

Wc cordially support this appeal, * * 
Scotland and the 1. d » ^ \ 

The Empire notes that an 
memorial nas been submitted 
"Senatue Acadeffltcur’ of Afcftd^cndwi^ 
«t, to the Secretary tfSNw, p?4^mS ' 
■gainst "the intastitt ,w ItekS^l^sjhat ' 
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meeting, or any public meeting whether 
political or 'not, is quite unjustifiable. Of 
course, it is right to enjoin that students 
should not attempt to play the role of 
agitators, leaders or teachers oi the public. 

Even school boys may be allowed to 
and should attend public meetings of 
certain descriptions. They can certainly 
profit bv listening to addresses on the lives 
ofpropnets, great men, &c., and on popu- 
lar scientific subjects; &c. No exhaustive 
bit of subjects can or need be given. 

The Bombay, Madras, C. I\ and other 
provincial governments, by ordering 
students not to attend political meetings, 
are only preventing them from listening 
to those lawful arguments which can be 
openly and constitutionally urged, and 
thereby making them more liable to believe 
in wild and visionary politics. The spread 
of the latter sort of politics from mouth to 
mouth no government can prevent. The 
only remedy lies in a hope-inspiring cons- 
titutional propaganda, and in allowing 
all who like to do so to attend all lawful 
public meetings. 

Sir John Woodroffe on the Marriage 
and Education of Hindu Girls. 

Presiding at the prize distribution 
meeting of the Maliakali Pathshala, Sir 
John Woodroffe gave some very wise and 
much needed advice to managers of that 
orthodox school for girls. He said : 

It i« greatly to jour credit Chut you give education 
free. I want however to point out that unless vou 
recast some common ideas and practices concerning 
women you can neither give a true education nor 
kfcep your community alive. Look what happens 
among you. Your girls leave you whilst mere 
Children to be married, It goes without saying that 
go sufficient education and such as will build up the 
future womanhood of India can lie thus giveu. 
This results from insistence on too early marriage. 
Your report seems to me to seek to palliate the 
matter by saying that the mother is the realizatiou 
of true womanhood. In a sense this is true. It is, 
however, a crudely animal but common view of some 
to read this as meaning that women are only Yautras 
or machines for the bearing of children. Moreover, 
of what use is It to be a mother if she he a mere child 
and suffer physically thereby; if her mind be 
ignorant ana stunted so that she is no real com- 

S anion to her husband or teacher of her children ? 
iow.can a wife of this type be a true Snhadharmwi? 


How can she uphold your race? Therefore this 
and other customs injuriously affecting women must 
be done away with if you would survive. 

Sir John does not believe that Hinduism 
cannot move forward. He observed ; 

There are a class of people who think that 
“Hinduism*' (meaning thereby everything which so calls 
itself ) is immobile. Such neither know history nor 
their own Sliastras. It is true that there ifia&umlaim 
Dharma. But, if every rule and custom which exists 
is unchangeable, pray, v/hat is the meaning ot Dtshn , 
A ala, Patra, of Yuga Dharma, of Lokachara and other 
similar terms ? They all imply this that we must take 
into account time, place and circumstance. We must 
all move on and with the vital current of our age or 
we shall be left stranded high and dry on die banks to 
wither and die. 

He pointed out in telling words how 
the future of every race and of mankind 
rests on the free and full development oi 
womanhood along right lines. 

Remember that all civilizations work on woman 
as on one ot their main pivots. They are the source 
whence men and womeu spring. Honour woman. 
Kemove all customs which stand m the way of her 
true freedom and advancement If you do not, your 
race will pass away by the will of that great Shakti 
whose earthly representatives (Vigraha), according 
to your Scriptures, all women aie. One need not, 
however, believe in hhakti but need only havccotnmon 
sense to know the reason why. As that great 
American Walt Whitman said, "Unfolded only out 
of the superbest woman oi the earth is to come the 
superbest man of the earth. Unfolded out of the 
justice of the woman all justice is unfolded." In an 
old Shakta hymn it is said-S/r/yo devah SUiyoh 
pranah —' “Women are Dcvas, women are life itself. 
Mark the words "life itself" ; for all that 1 might say 
to you is concisely stated there. If you will not give 
women your education, others than yourselves will 
give theirs, It would ask you one and all to do 
what you can to defer the year of marriage and so 
extend the years of education, and to make that 
education real. 

Republican Propaganda in South 
Africa. 

Reuter’s long telegrams regarding the 
republican propaganda in South Africa 
makes it plain that it is not an insigni- 
ficant movement. Yet it goes on in spite 
of the prc-oceupation of the war. Perhaps 
it is not a controversial topic. No propa- 
gandist has been interned,— not even 
General Hertzog. Is it because there are no 
strong and wise rulers there like those in 
India, or is there some other reason ? 
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(81) 

Shelidah, 
16th May : 1893. 

1 WALK about for an hour on the river 
bank, fresh and clean after my afternoon 
bath. Then I get into the new jolly 
boat, anchor in midstream, and on a bed 
spread over the planked up stern, I lie 
silently there on ray back, in the darkness 
of the evening. Little 8 — sits beside me 
and chatters away, and the sky becomes 
more and more thickly studded with stars. 

Each day the thought recurs to me : 
shall 1 lie reborn under this star-spangled 
sky ? Will the peaceful rapture of such 
wonderful evenings ever again lie mine, on 
this silent Bengal river, in so secluded a 
corner of the world ? 

Perhaps not. The scene may be chang- 
ed ; I may be born with a different mind. 
Many such evenings may come, but they 
may refuse to snuggle so trustfully, so 
lovingly, with such complete abandon, to 
my breast. 

Curiously enough, my greatest fear is 
lest I should be reborn in Europe! For, 
there, one cannot lie like this with one’s 
whole being laid open to the infinite above, 
—one is liable, I am afraid, to be soundly 
rated for lying down at all. I should pro- 
bably have been hustling strenuously in 
some factory or bank, or in parliament. 
Like the roads there, one’s mind has to be 
stone-metalled for heavy traffic,— geometri- 
cally laid out and kept clear ana regulated. 

1 am sure, 1 rannot exactly say why, 
that this lazy, dreamy, self-absorbed, sky- 
■ filled state of mind is by no means the less 
, glorious. I feel no whit inferior to the 
, busiest business men of the world as I lie 


here in my jolly boat. Rather, had I gird- 
ed up my loins to be strenuous. 1 might 
have seemed ever so feeble compared to 
those chips of old oaken blocks ! 

(82) 

Shclidah, 
21st June : 1893. 

This time in the “Diary”* I am not des- 
canting on the beauties of nature, but am 
considering the disturbance which has been 
wrought by the entry of the wayward 
thing they call 'mind into our bodies. 

The original idea evidently was that 
we should eat, drink and keep alive. What, 
then, was the necessity of our hankering 
after the ultimate causes of things ; or our 
struggles to express something very very 
diffiemt indeed, while making it harder 
still by insisting on having rhymes at 
every step • or, for the matter of that, our 
plunging head over ears into debt that 
the Sadhtwa magazine, forsooth, should 
be regularly published. 

Look at Narain Singh over there. He 
kneads and bakes huge cakes of flour with 
ghee, and cats them, dipped in curds, with 
immense relish. Then after a few pulls 
at his hubble-bubble pipe, he gets through 
his allotted task Rnd is at rest, reposing 
peacefully the whole night. He never even 
dreams of having lived in vain, or of his 
life being out of gear ; nor docs he hold 
himself responsible that the world does 
not progress any faster. 

“Success in life” is an unmeaning phrase, 
—Nature’s commandment being simply to 
live. Narain Singh obeys that behest 

* A wnea of papers by the writer entitled “A diary 
of the five elements” which need to come out in the 
Sadhtwa magazine. 
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I looked on, prancing along on a foaming, 
mettlesome charger. 

(87) 

Shazadpur. 

7th July: 1893. 

I reaclud Shazadpur last evening after 
continually winding in and out past little 
villages ; clustering masts of cargo boats 
moored together near tumble-down laud- 
ing steps ; market places with corrugated- 
iron roofed sheds and split-bamboo walled 
granaries; groves and. thickets and tangled 
undergrowth of bamboo, mango and jack- 
fruit, silk cotton trees, date palms and 
castcr-oil plants, yams and all kinds of 
creepers aucl grasses ; Hooded fields of rice 
and jute. 

Here I shall .settle down for sonic little 
time. The estate residence is a welcome 
change after so many days in the boat. 
One feels freer, and discovers that space to 
stretch out in and move about at will is 
an important ingredient in the happiness 
of man. 

The breeze has freshened up this morn- 
ing, and the sun every now and then shines 
through the drifting clouds. The fruit trees 
are swaying and rustling in the garden 
which is merry with the singing of a 
variety of birds in various modes and 
melodies. 

I am alone on the second storev, in a 
big, blight room open on all sides, looking 
out on the boats lining the canal and the 
villages nestling in the groves on the 
opposite bank, enjoying the sights of the 
gentle current of activity which passes by. 

The flow of village life is not too rapid, 
neither is it stagnant. Work and rest go 
together, hand in hand. The ferry crosses 
to and fro, the passers-by with umbrellas 
up wend their way along the towpath, 
women are washing rice on aplit-bamboo 
trays which they dip in the water, the 
ryots are coming to the market with 
bundles of jute on their heads. Two men 
are chopping away at a log of wood with 
regular ringing blows. The village car- 
penter is repairing an up-turned clinghi 
under a big aswatha tree. A mongrel dog 
is prowling aimlessly along the canal bank. 
Some cows are lying there chewing the cud 
after a huge meal off the luxuriant grass, 
laxity moving their ears backwards and 
forwards, flicking off flies with their tails, 
6&d occasionally giving an impatient toss 


of their heads when the crows perched on 
their backs take too much of a liberty. 

The monotonous blows of woodcutter's 
axe or carpenter’s mallet, the splashing of 
oars, the men? voices of the naked little 
children at play, the plaintive tune of the 
ryoVs song, the more dominant creaking 
of the turning oil-mill, all these sounds of 
activity do not seem out of harmony with 
the murmuring of the leaves and the sing- 
ing of the birds, the whole combining like 
moving strains of some grand dream- 
orchestra rendering a composition ol 
immense, though restrained pathos. 

I am so filled to the brim with the sun- 
light and this music that I feel I must stop 
my letter and rest quiet awhile. 

( 88 ) 

Shazadpur, 
10th July : 1893. 

This kind of song is meant to be sung to 
oneself. 1 he tune, I am persuaded, is not 
bad ; in fact, it would scarcely be an ex- 
aggeration to say that it is good ! It took 
me several days to compose this song, bit 
by bit, humming the words over with the 
tunc during my bath. 

The b.ith-room has several merits as a 
place to compose in. First of all it is 
secluded. Secondly there is no other work 
to stand in the way ; one’s sense of duty 
need not feel hurt ii, after pouring a vessel 
of water over one’s head, a lew minutes' 
interval is spent iii humming. And, lastly, 
the great thing is, that in the absence of 
all danger of being seen, one is perfectly 
lreeto make faces. You can never reach 
composition point unless you are making 
faces ; for, song composition, as you know,* 
is not an act of reasoning, but a manifesta- 
tion of the purest frenzy. 

1 hummed the song for quite a length of 
time this morning, in fact l am continually 
singing it now-a-days. And as I get into an 
ecstatic state of mind while doing so, I 
have no doubt it is one of iny favorite com- 
positions. As I keep on singing it to myself 
with half-closed eyes, the whole world 
seems to become enveloped in a delicate, 
sunlit, golden mist of tears, through which 
it appears surrounded by a rainbow- 
coloured halo ; and every-day reality is 
transfigured as though seen through a 
medium of eternal beauty, even pain and 
sorrow looking glorious. 

The next thing 1 see is the store-keeper 






with his accounts in which figure items 
such as haif-a-pound of butter and s ix pice 
worth of mustard oil. 

Such is the history of my life here. 

( 89 ) 

• Shazadpur, 

30th Asarh (July) : 1893. 

The writing of poetry is getting to be 
almost a stolen pleasure lor me now-u- 
days. The next double Aswin-lvartik num- 
ber ot the Sadhiitm stares me reproachlully 
in the face, with empty hands outstretched, 
and the editor is after me with reminder 
on reminder, so I naturally seek refuge in 
the seclusion of poetry’s domain. I plead 
to myself, everytime, that after all I am 
playing truant for a day only, but many 
such days have gone by. 

I am puzzled to make out wliat my 
vocation really is. At intervals I feel 1 can 
write short stories— not badly either— and 
I enjoy writing them, too. Sometimes a 
multitude of ideas flit through my mind, 
not ot the kind to express in poetry, but 
which it seems well to record in the 
“Diary” or some such shape, for they may 
be a source of profit or pleasure. On other 
occasions I am drawn into combat with 
our countrymen over social questions, for, 
there being none else to take up the 
cudgels, that unpleasant duty clearly falls 
on me. Then again there is the facility I 
have lor stringing words into lyrical verse 
which makes me want to go on doing so, 
alone in my corner, leaving the world to 
look alter its own business as best it can 

I am very much in the plight of a young 
woman in the first exuberance of youth, 

1 surrounded by many admirers, and unable 
;to make up her mind to reject any. 1 
| cannot find it in my heart to neglect any 
i of the muses, though I know that thus I 
am only kept busy and distracted and 
; that this is not the way to win the favour 
1 of one of them in the end. 

Life’s literary department is not devoid 
ol scope for the sense of duty, different 
though it may be from that of the other 
departments. Here one has to think, not 
of where lies the greatest good of the 
world, but of what it is that one can do 
best. I am not sure that this is not the 
case in all departments of life. 

So far as 1 can judge, poetry is my 
strong point. But my desire bums to 
spread its flames all over both inner and 


outer worlds. While I am composing 
songs 1 feel it would do no harm to go on 
coraposiug lor ever ; and as I play my 
dramas I get so interested that they seem 
quite worth devoting one’s whole life to, 
Then in the thick of the fight which rages 
round Education or Early Marriage, I feel 
that here indeed is my true vocation. 
Lastly, if 1 must shamelessly out with the 
whole truth, I have to confess also to 
nursing a hopeless passion for the pictorial 
muse whom, howevci, 1 am too old to 
woo with the strenuousness she demands 
of her suitors. 

1 had better remain content with only 
poetry, my iirst love, who ot all the rest, 
has most completely surrendered herself 
to me. 

(90) 

Idem. 

All I have to ssy to tin* discussion that 
is going on about “silent poets” is that 
though the strength ot feeling may be the 
same in those who are silent as 
m those who are vocal, that has nothing 
to do with poetry. Poetry is not a mere 
matter ot feeling or expression, it is the 
crealioii of form. 

Ideas take on shape by some hidden, 
subtle s\cill at work within the poet. 
This cieativc power is the origin of poetry. 
Perceptions, feelings or language, arc only 
its raw material. One may be gifted with 
feeling, a second with language a third 
with both ; but the other, who has these 
as well as creative genius, alone is a poet. 

With this introduction, it may be easier 
for me to explaiu my poem of the Casting 
of the Net. If the manuscript had been 
before me it would have been better ; still 
I remember enough of it, though a little 
vaguely. 

Suppose a man, in the morning of his 
life, standing by the sea, watching the sun- 
rise. The sea may be his own mind, or 
the outside world, or the expanse of con- 
sciousness stretching between these two 
shores, that is not said definitely. How- 
ever, as he keeps gazing on the ineffable 
beauty of that unfathomable sea, he is 
seized with the desire of casting a net into 
its mysterious depths, just to see what 
may be the outcome. , 

Thereupon the man casts his net, which 
spreads far and wide to the twist of his 
throw. And all kinds of wonderful things 
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diW lie draw up one after another, gleam- 
mg like laughter, glistening like tears, 
glowing like bashfulncss. In his enthusi- 
asm be keeps at work the whole day, till 
the beautiful mysteries that were hidden 
within become piled up in a heap 
on the shore. Thus the day of his life 
draws to a close. Enough, says he, let me 
now go and give them to her. 

Who is she ? It may be his beloved, it 
may be his country, that again is not made 
clear. Any how, she has never seen these curi- 
ous things before. She wonders what they 
are, to what use they may be put, of how 
little value, indeed, would they lie in the 
market. What are they, she asks ? 

The man with the net is repentant. 
Unite true, he ponders, what are they after 
all ? They merely came up for the easting 
of my net. I did not bargain for them, 
nor pay for them, nor was I charged any 
ice. I do not even know their names or 
uses. 

Crestfallen and ashamed, he gathers 


them up and, sitting on the threshold, 
throws them away one by 6ne into the 
street. And next day the passers-by take 
up these wonderful things and carry them 
away to their homes in different lands. 

The writer of the poem may have been 
thinking of his motherland, or of the read- 
ers of his time, and have had in his mind 
their neglect of the value of his poems, which 
lie, himself doubting as they, seems to be 
throwing away on the roadside. After the 
night is past, Posterity may come and 
{akc them up and carry them to distant 
lands. But would that consple the hap- 
less fisherman ? 

However, Posterity is coming, with 
slow steps through the night, to her assig- 
nation with the poet ; and may reach him 
at last when the night is over. At least 
no one need grudge him this pleasing anti- 
cipation. 

Translated by 
SrRKNDKANATH TaXSORE. 


vSHAKTI AND SliAKlA* 

B\ Sir John Woobrokj k. 


S HAKTl who in Heiself puie blissful 
Consciousness (Chidiui in!) is also the 
Mother of Nature bom of the creative 
play of Her thought. The Shakta faith or 
worship of Shakti is, 1 believe, in some of its 
essential features one of the oldest ami most 
widespread religions in the woild. Though 
very ancient, it is ) et in its essentials and 
in the developed form in which we know it 
today harmonious with some of the teachings 
of modem philosophy and science , not that 
this is necessarily a test of its tiuth. It may 
be here noted that in the West and in parti- 
cular in America and England a large num- 
ber of books are now being published on 
“'New thought”, “Will Power”, “Vitalism”, 
“Creative Thought” “Right Thought”, “Self 
Unfoldment”, “Secret of Achievement”, “Men- 
tal Therapeutics” and the like, the principles 
of which are essentially those of some forms 
Of Sbakti SMhank both higher and lower. 


There are books of disguised magic as how 
to contiol others (Vashikaranam) by making 
them buy what they don’t want, how to 
secure “affection” and so forth which, not- 
withstanding some hypocrisies, are in some 
respects on the same level as the T&ntrik 
Shavatd. The ancient and at the same 
time distinguishing character of the faith 
is instanced by temple worship (the old 
Vaidik worship was generally in the 
home or in the open by the river), 
the cult of images, of Linga and Yoni 
(neither of which it is said were part of the 
original Vaidik practice), the worship of 
Devis and of the Magna Mater (the great 
Vaidik Devata was the male Indra) and other 
matters of both doctrine and practice. 

Many years ago Edward Sellon with the 

* A lecture delivered before the Howrah Literary 
Asst idtioo on the u May 1917. 
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aid of a learned Orientalist of the Madras 
Civil Service attempted to learn its mysteries 
but for reasons which I need not mention did 
not view them from the right standpoint.^ 
He however compared the Shlktas with the* 
Greek Telestica or Dynamica, the Mysteries 
of Dionysus “Fire born in the cave of initia- 
tion” with the Shakti Fuji, the Shakti 
Shodhana with the purification shown iu 
d* Hancarville's “Antique Greek Vases’’ ; 
and after referring to the frequent mention 
of this ritual in the writings of the Jews and 
other ancient authois concluded that it 
was evident that we had still surviving 
in India in the Sh&kta worship a very 
ancient, if not the most ancient, form of 
Mysticism in the whole world. , Whatever he 
the value to be given to any particular piece 
of evidence he was right in his genet al con- 
clusion. For when we throw our minds back 
upon the history of this worship we see 
stretching away into the remote and fading 
past the figure of the Mighty Mother of 
Nature, most ancient among the ancients 
the Ad) 3 Shakti, the dusk Divinity, many- 
breasted, crowned with towers whose veil 
is never lifted, Isis, Kali, Cybele, the Cow- 
mother Goddess Ida, Tripurasundarl, the 
Ionic Mother, Aphrodite, Astarte in whose 
groves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 
Mylitta, Buddhist Tara, the Mexican Ish.Osia 
the consecrated the fiee and pure, African 
Salambo who like P&rvatl roamed the Moun- 
tains, Roman Juno, the Assyrian Mother 
Succoth Benoth, Northern Freia, Mfllaprakri- 
ti, Semele, Maya, Ishtar, Kundali, Guhya- 
mahabhairavl and all the rest, 

, And yet there are people who allege that 
the “Tftntrik” cult is modem. To deny this 
is not to say that there has been or will be 
no change or development in it. As man 
changes so do the forms of his beliefs. An 
ancient feature of this faith and one belong- 
ing to the ancient Mysteries is the distinc- 
tion which it draws between the initiate whose 
Shakti is awake (Prabuddha) and the Pashu 
the unillumined or “animal* and, as the Gnos- 
tics called him, “material” man. The Natur- 
al which is the manifestation of the Mother 
of Nature and the Spiritual or the Mother 
as She is in and by Herself are one, but 
the initiate alone truly recognises this unity* 
He knows himself in all, his natural func- 
tions as the one Consciousness whether in 
enjoyment (Bhukti,) or Liberation (Mukti), It 


is an essential principle of T&ntrik S&dhanl 
that man in general must rise through and 
by means of Nature and not by an ascetic 
rejection of Her. A profoundly true prin- 
ciple is here involved whatever has been 
said of certain applications of it When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic 
cult it was the purified who in the beauti- 
ful words of Kuripides c *went danc- 
ing over the hills with the daughters of 
Bacchus.” I cannot however go into this 
mattei in the lectuie which is concerned with 
some general subjects and the ordinary 
ritual. But the evidence is not limited to 
mysteries of the Shakti Ptljl. There are 
features in the ordinal y outer worship which 
aie very old and widespread, as are also 
other parts of the esoteiic teaching, In this 
connection a curious instance of the existence 
beyond India of Tantnk doctrine and prac- 
tice is here given. The American Indian 
Maya Scripture of the Zuuis called the 
Popul Vuh speaks of Hurakan or Lightning 
that is Kundallshakti ; of the “air tube” or 
“White-cord'’ or the SushumnS, Nadi ; of the 
-'two fold ait tube” that is Ida and Pingala 
and of various bodily centres which are 
marked by animal glyphs. 

Pci baps the Panchatattva R»tual followed 
by some of the adherents of the Tantras is 
one of the main causes which have operated 
in some quarters against acceptance of the 
authority of these Scriptures and as such 
responsible for the notion that the worship 
is modern. On the contrary the usage of 
wine meat and so forth is itself very old. 
There are people who talk of these rites as 
though th<*y were some entirely new and 
compaiatively modern invention of the 
“Tantras” wholly alien to the spirit and prac- 
tice of the early times. If the subject be 
studied it will, I think, be found that in this 
matter those worshippers who practice these 
rites ate the continuators of very ancient 
practices which had their counterparts in the 
earlier Vaidik&chara, but were subsequently 
abandoned possibly under the influence of 
Jainism and Buddhism. I say “counterpart” 
for 1 do not mean to suggest that in every 
respect the rites were the same. In details 
and as regards, I think, objects in view they 
differed. Thus we find in this Panchatattva 
Ritual a counterpart to the Vaidik usage of 
wine and animal food. So in the Vaidik 
ritual as regards wine we have the par- 
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tikiog of Soma ; meat was offered in M&ngs&- 
Sbrtiddha ; fish in the Ashtaka- 
shrAddha and Pretashraddha; and Maithunaas 
a recognised rite will be found in the Varna- 
devya Vrata and Mahavrata of universally 
ttcognised Vaidik texts apart from the 
' alleged Saubhagyakhanda of the Atharva- 
veda to which the Kalikopanishad and other 
Tantrik Upanishads are said to belong. So 
again, as that distinguished scholar Professor 
Ramendra Sundara Trivedi has pointed out 
in his Vichitraprasanga, the Mudra of the 
Panchatattva corresponds with the Purodasha 
cake of the Soma and other Yagas, The 
present rule of abstinence from wine and in 
some cases meat is due, I believe, to 
Buddhism. It is these so-called “TAntriks” 
who follow (in and for their ritual only) the 
earlier practice. It is true that the Samhita 
of Ushanah says “Wine is not to be drunk, 
given or taken (Madyamapeyam adeyam 
agrahyam) but the yet greater Manu states, 
“There is no wrong in the eating of meat 
or the drinking of wine (na mangsabakshane 
dosho na madye)”, though he adds, as many 
now do, that abstention therefrom is 
productive of great fruit (nivrittistu mahA- 
phalfi). The Tantrik practice does not 
allow extra-ritual or “useless” drinking 
(vritliApina). 

Further it is a common error to confound 
two distinct things, namely belief and practice 
and the written records of it. These latter 
may be comparatively recent, whilst that of 
which they speak may be most ancient. 
When I speak of the ancient past of this 
faith I am not referring merely to the 
writings which exist today which are called 
Tantras. These are composed generally in 
a simple Sanskrit by men whose object it 
was to be understood rather than to show 
skill in literary ornament This simplicity is 
a sign of age. But at the same time it is 
Laukika and not Arsha Sanskrit. Moreover 
there are statements in them which (unless 
interpolations) fix the limits of their age. I 
am not speaking of the writings themselves 
but of what they say or more strictly of 
portions of what they say. The faith that 
.they embody or at least its earlier forms 
l$ay have existed for many ages before it 
tfwra reduced to writing amongst the Kulas 
<3* family folk who received it as handed 
by tradition (PAramp&ryya) just as 
the Vaidik Gotras. That such beliefs 


and practices like all other things halve 
had their development in course of time 
is also a likely hypothesis. 

4 A vast number of Tantras have dis* 
appeared probably for ever. Of those which 
survive a large number are unknown. Moat 
of those which are available are of a frag- 
mentary character. Even if these did appear 
later than some other ShAstras, this would 
not, on Indian principles, affect their 
authority. According to such principles the 
authority of a Scripture is not determined 
by its date ; and this is sense. Why, it is 
asked, should something said 1000 years 
ago be on that account only truer than what 
was said ioo years ago ? It is held that 
whilst the teaching of the Agama is ever 
existent, particular Tantras are constantly 
being revealed and withdrawn. There is 
no objection against a Tantra merely 
because it was revealed today. When it is 
said that Shiva spoke the Tantras or BrahtnA 
wrote the celebrated Vaishnava poem called 
the BrahmasamhitA it is not meant that 
Shiva and BrahmA materialised and took a 
reed and wrote on birch bark or leaf but that 
the Divine Consciousness to which men gave 
these and other names inspired a particular 
man to teach or to write a particular doctrine 
or work touching the eternally existing 
truth. This again does not mean that 
there was any one whispering in his ear but 
that these things arose in his consciousness. 
What is done in this World is done through 
man. There is a profounder wisdom than 
is generally acknowledged in the saying 
“God helps those who help themselves.” 
Inspiration too never ceases. But how, it 
may be asked, are we to know that what is 
said is right and true ? The answer is “by 
its fruits.” The authority of a ShAstra is 
determined by the question whether Siddhi 
is gained through its provisions or not. It 
is not enough that “Shiva uvAcha” is writ in 
it. The test is that of Ayurveda. A* medi- 
cine is a true one if it cures. The Indian 
test for everything is experience. It is from 
SamAdhi that the ultimate proof of Advaita- 
vAda is sought. How is the existence of 
Kalpas known ? It is said they have been 
remembered as by the Buddha who is 
recorded as having called to mind 91 past 
Kalpas. There are arguments in favour of 
re-birth but that which is tendered as real- 
proof is both the /acts of ordinary daily ■ 
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experience which can! it is said, he explained 
only on the hypothesis of pre-existence ; 
as also actual recollection by self-developed 
individuals of their previous lives. Age 
however is not wholly without its uses : 
because one of the things to which men look 
to see in a Shfistra is whether it has been 
accepted or quoted in works of recognised 
authority. Such a test of authenticity can 
of course only be afforded after the lapse of 
considerable time. But it doer not follow* 
that a statement is in fact without value 
because owing to its having been made 
recently it is not possible to subject it to 
such a test. This is the way in which this 
question of age and authority is looked at 
on Indian principles. 

A wide survey of what is called orthodox 
“Hinduism*’ today (whatever be its origins) 
will disclose the following results —Vedanta 
in the sense of Upanishad as its common 
doctrinal basis though variously interpreted, 
and a great number of differing disciplines 
or modes of practice by which the Vedanta 
doctrines are realised in actual fact. We 
must carefully distinguish these two. Thus 
the VedSnta says “So’ham* , which is the 
Tantrik Hangsa. “Hakara is one wing , 
Sakara is the other. When stripped of both 
wings She Taia is KamakalS.” The Acharas 
set forth the means by which “So’ham” is to 
be translated into actual fact for the parti- 
cular Sadhaka. Sadhana comes from the 
root “Sadh” which means effoit or striving 
or accomplishment. Effort for and towaids 
what ? The answer is liberation fiom every 
form m the hierarchy of forms which exist as 
such because consciousness has so limited 
itself as to obscure the Reality which it is 
and which “So’ham” or "Shivoham” affiim. 
And why should man liberate himself from 
material forms : Because it is said, that way 
only lasting happiness lies though a pass- 
ing yet fruitful bliss may be had here by 
those who identify themselves with the 
Active Brahman (Shakti.) It is the actual 
experience of this declaration of "So’ham” 
which in its fundamental aspect is Veda 
knowledge (Vid) or actual Spiritual Ex- 
perience, for in the monistic sense to truly 
know anything is to be that thing. This 
Veda or experience is not to be had by 
sitting down thinking vaguely on the Great 
Ether and doing nothing. Man must trans- 
form himself, that is, act in order to know. 


Therefore the watch -word of the Tantras is 
KriySi or action. 

The next question is what Kriya should 
be adopted towards this end of Jnina. 
"Tanyate, vist&ryate jnfinam anena id 
Tantram.” Atcoiding to this derivation of 
the word Tantra from the root ‘♦Tan** “to 
spread” it is defined as that Sh&stra by 
which knowledge (JnSna)is spread. Mark 
the word Jnina. The end of the practical 
methods which these Shastias employ is to 
spread Vedantic Jnina. It is here we find 
that variety which is so puzzling to those 
who have not gone to the root of the religi- 
ous life of India. The aid is substantially 
one. The means to that end necessarily 
vary according to knowledge, capacity, and 
temperament. But heie again we may 
analyse the means into two main divisions, 
namely, Vaidjk and Tantrik, to which may 
be added a third or the mixed (Mishra). The 
The one body of Hinduism reveals as it were 
a double frame- work lepresented by the 
Vaidik and Tantrik Achiras which have in 
certain instances been mingled. 

The word “Tantra” by itself simply means 
“treatise” and not necessarily a religious scrip- 
ts e. When it has the latter significance it 
may mean the scriptuie of several divisions 
of worshipped who vary in doctrine and 
practice. Thus theie are Tantras of Shaivas, 
Vaishnavas, and Shaktas and of various sub- 
divisions of these. So amongst the Shaivas 
there are the VishishtSdvaita Shaivas of the 
Sliaiva SiddhSnta, the Advaita Shaivas of 
the Kashmir School, PSshupatas and a multi- 
tude of othet sects which have their 
Tantras. If “Tantrik” be used as meaning 
an adherent of the Tantia ShSstra, then the 
wOid in any particular case is without defi- 
nite meaning. A man to whom this appli- 
cation is given may be a worshipper of any 
of the Five Devatas and of any of the various 
Sampradayas worshipping that DevatS with 
their varying doctrine and practice. The 
term is a confusing one though common 
practice compels its use. So far as I know 
those who are named “Tantriks” do not 
themselves generally use this term but call 
themselves Shaktas, Shaivas and the like, of 
whatever Sampradiya they happen to be. 

Again Tantra is the name of qnly one 
class of Scripture followed by “Tantriks”, 
There are others, namely* Nigamas, Agamas, 
Y&malfts, D&maras, Uddishas, Kakshaputas 
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so forth. None of these names are used 
to describe the adherents of these ShSstras 
except so far as 1 am aware Agama in the 
use of the term Agamavftdin, and AgamSnta 
in the descriptive name Agam&nta Shaiva. 
.1 give later a list of some of these Scriptures 
as contained in the various Agamas. If we 
summarise them shortly under the term 
Tantra Shastra or preferably Agami then 
we have four main clashes of Indian Scrip- 
ture, namely, Veda (Samhita, Brahmana, 
Upanishad), Agama or Tantra Shastra, 
Purina, Smriti. Of these Shistras the authori- 
ty of the Agama or Tantra Shastra has been 
denied in modern times. This view may be 
shown to be erroneous by reference to 
Shistras of admitted authority. It is spoken 
of as the Fifth Veda. Kulluka Bhatta the 
celebrated commentator on Manu says : 
“Shruti is twofold, Vaidik and Tantrik** 
(Vaidika-tantrika chaiva dvividha shrutih 
klrtita). This refers to the Mantra portion 
of the Agamas. In the Great Vaishnava 
Shistra the Shrimad Bhagavata, Bhagavan 
says : *‘My worship is of three kinds — Vaidik, 
Tantrik and Mixed (Mishra) and that in 
Kaliyuga Keshava is to be worshipped ac- 
cording to the injunctions of Tantra.” The 
Devibhftgavata speaks of Tantra Shastra as 
aVedanga. It is cited as authority in the 
Ashtavingshati Tattva of Raghunandana 
who prescribes for the worship of Durga as 
before him had done Shridatta, Harinatha, 
Vidyadhara and many others. Some of 
these and other references are given in 
Mahamahopadhyaya Jadaveshvara Tarka- 
ratna*s Tantrer Prachlnatva in the Sahitya 
Samhita of Aswin 1317. The T5r5pradipa 
and other Tantrik works say that in the 
Kaliyuga the Tantrika and not the Vaidika 
Dharmais to be followed. This objection 
about the late character and therefore un- 
authoritativeness of the Tantra Sbastras 
generally (I do not speak of any particular 
form of it) has been taken by Indians from 
their European Gurus. 

According to the Sh&kta Scriptures Veda 
in its wide sense does not only mean Rig, 
Yajus, S 5 ma, Atharva as now published but 
comprises these together with the generally 
unknown and unpublished Uttara K5nda of 
' the Atharva Veda called Saubhagya with 
the Upanishads attached to this. Sayana’s 
^Commentary is written on the Pfirva 
-K*nda. These are said (though I have not 


yet verified the fact) to be 64 in number. 
Some of these, such as Advaitabh&va; Kaula, 
Kalika, Upanishads and others, 1 am shortly 
publishing as also 4 the Kaul&charyya Sada 
nanda’s Commentary on the great isha Upa- 
nishad. Included also in **Veda” (accordyig 
to the same view) are the Nigamas, Agamas, 
Yamalas and Tantras. From these all other 
Shastras which explain the Artha of Veda 
such as Pur&na and Smriti, also Itih&sa and 
*so forth are derived. All these Sh&stras 
constitute what is called a “Many millioned’* 
(Shatakoti) Samhita which are developed the 
■ one from the other as it were an unfolding 
series. In the Tantrik Sangraha by the 
Sarvavidyasiddha Sarv 5 nandan|Ltha the 
latter cites authority (NarSyani Tantra) to 
show that from Nigama came Agama. Here 
I pause to note that the Sammohana says 
that Kerala Sampradaya is Dakshina and 
follows Veda (Vedamargastha) whilst Gauda 
(to which Sarvanandanatha belonged) is 
Vama and follows Nigama. Hence apparent- 
ly the pre-eminence given to Nigama. He 
then says from Agama came Yamala, from 
Yamala the four Vedas, from Vedas the 
Puranas, from PurUnas Smriti and fiom 
Smriti all other ShSstras. There are, he says, 
five Nigamas and 64 Agamas. Four Yamalas 
are mentioned, which are said to give the 
Sthalariipa. As some may be surprised to 
learn that the four Vedas came from the 
Yamalas (i.e. were Antargata of the Yamalas) 
which literally means what is uniting or 
comprehensive, I subjoin the Sanskrit verse 
from NSrayani Tantra. 

Brahmayamalasambhtitam sSmaveda 

matam shi've 

RudraySmalasamjatah rigvedo 

paramo mahan 

VishnuySmalasambhutah yajurvedah 

kuleshvari 

Shaktiyamalasambhdtam atharva 

paramam mahat. 

Some Tantras are called by opposing 
sects Vedaviruddh&ni (opposed to Veda) 
which of course those who accept them deny 
just as the Commentary of the Nityashoda- 
sikSrnava speaks of the Panchar&trin as 
Vedabhrashta. That some sects were origi- 
nally Avaidika there is no doubt but in 
process of time various amalgamations of 
scriptural authority, belief and practice took 
place, 





Whether we accept or not this theory 
according to which the Agamas and kindred 
Sh&stras are given not merely equal author- 
ity with the four Vik&ra Vedas but in a 
sense priority (that is of derivation), we have 
to accept the facts. What are these ? 

• As f have said, on examination the one 
body of Hinduism reveals as it weie a 
double framework. I am now looking at 
the matter from an outside point of view 
which is not that of the ShSkta wor- 
shipper. We find on the one hand the* 
four Vedas with their Samhit&s, Bi5h- 
manas, and 'Upanishads and on the other 
what has been called the “Fifth Veda’’ that 
is Nigama, Agama and kindled Shastras and 
reitain especially “Tantrik” Upanishads 
attached to the Saubhagya Kanda of the 
Atharvaveda. There are Vaidik and Tantnk 
Kalpa Sfiltras and Suktas such as the Tantri- 
ka Devi and Matsya Suktas. As a counter- 
part of the Brahmasutras wc have the Shakti 
Sutias of Agastya. Then theio is both 
Vaidik and “Tantrik” ritual such as the ten 
Vaidik Sangsk&ras and the Tantrik Sangs- 
karas, such as Abhisheka ; Vaidik and 
Tantrik initiation (UpanSyana and Diksha) ; 
Vaidik and Tantrik GStyatri , the Vaidik Om, 
the Tantrik Bijas such as firing . Vaichka 
Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. This 
dualism may be found cairied into other 
matters as well such as medicine, law, wiit- 
ing. So whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda em- 
ployed vegetable drugs, the “Tantriks” used 
metallic substances. K countcrpait of the 
Vaidik Dharmapatm was the Shaiva wife, 
that is, she who is given by desire (Kama). 
I have already pointed out the counterpaits 
of the Panchatattva in the Vedas, Some 
allege a special foim of Tantrik script at 
any rate in Gauda Desha and so forth. 

What is the meaning of all this > It is 
not at present possible to give a certain 
answer. The subject has been so neglected 
and is so little known. Before tendering 
any conclusions with any certainty of their 
correctness we must examine the Tantrik 
Texts which time has spared. It will be 
readily perceived however that if there be 
such a double frame as I suggest, it indicates 


that there were originally two sources of retf* h 
gfon one of which (possibly in some reqtaetl 
the older) incorporated parts of and in time 
largely superseded the other. And this to 
what the Tantriks impliedly allege in their 
views as to the relation of the four Vedas 
and Agamas. If they are not both of 
authority, why should such reverence be 
given to the Deshika Guius and to Tantrik 
Dlkshft? 

Probably there vveic many Avaidika cults 
not without a deep and .muetil wisdom of 
their own, that is, cults outside the Vaidik re- 
ligion (Vedabahya) which in the course of 
time adopted certain Vaidik rites such as 
Iloma • the Vaidikas in their own turn talc- 
ing up some of the Avaidika piactices. It 
ma) be that some BiShmanas joined these 
so-called AnSrya Sam pradayas just as we find 
to-day BrShmanas officiating for low castes 
and being called bj their name. At length 
the ShSstras of the two cults were given at 
least equal authority. The Vaidik practices 
then laigely disappeaicd surviving chiefly 
both in the Smiiita rites of to-day and as 
embedded in f he litual of the Agamas. 
These ate s; ^ulations to which I do not 
definitely commit myself. They are merely 
suggestions which may be worth considera- 
tion when seat ch is made for the origin of 
the Agimas. If they be coriect, then in this 
as in other cases the beliefs and practices of 
the soil have been upheld until to day against 
the incoming cults of those “Aryas” who 
followed the Vaidik riles and who in their 
turn influenced the various religious com- 
munities without the Vaidik fold. 

The SmSrtas of to day repiescnt what is 
generally called the Shrauta’sidc though in 
these lites there are mingled many Puranlc 
ingredients. The Arya Samaja is another 
present-day representative of the old Vaidika 
Achira, mingled as it stems to me with a 
modernism, which is puritan and otherwise. 
The other or Tantrik side is lepresented by 
the general body of piesentday Hinduism 
and in articular by the various sectarian 
divisions of Shaivas, Shaktas, Vaishnavas 
and so forth which go to its making. 

(To be concluded ). 
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would have heard from mj servants that 
1 «aw no one unless by appointment/ 1 

“1 must beg your pardon for the intru- 
sion. But allow me to tell you that my 
business with you is of such importance 
that it would have been hard to put me 
off with an answer like that. And now I 
am here 1 am not going to leave the house 
until 1 have let you know what my busi- 
ness is, and have got an answer from 
you.” 

“1 think I don’t want to know , but if 
you be very brief, as brief as you can, 
I may allow you to mention your business.” 

“My business may be mentioned in two 
words,” said Nishakar. 

“Well ?” said Gobindalal, wondering 
what it could possibly be. 

At this timeDanesh Khan— for that was 
the name of the music-master— was giving 
the bow a rub on a piece of resinous gum 
preparatory to playing a fresh tune on 
the violin. 

“Your wife, Bhramar Dasi, wishes to 
lease her property, and—” 

He had just begun when the music- 
master interrupted him as he said, address- 
ing himself to Gobindalal, “This is word 
number one, let him remember, sir, for he 
said he would mention his business iu two 
words.” 

“—And I am the party who wishes to 
be the lease-holder.” 

“This is numbi r two,” again broke in 
the music-master, putting up the fore and 
the middle finger of his right hand to- 
„ getber. “lie ought to stop there.” 

“I beg your pardon, Khan sahib, are 
you counting pigs ?” said Nishakar, smil- 
ing derisively. 

He bad touched him at the most deli- 
cate point. The music-master fired up at 
once. “Sir,” said he, “please send away 
this illbred fellow who dares oiler this in- 
sult to a Musulman.” 

Gobindalal made no answer, for it seem- 
ed his thoughts were elsewhere at the 
time. 

“I had been to Haridragram,” said 
Nishakar, taking up the subject again. 
“Your wife wishes to lease the property. 
She let me know that if I could find out 
your whereabouts 1 should tell you that 
she wished to have your consent in the 
matter. ‘The object of my visit is to com- 
municate to you your wife’s desire to 
grant me the lease, which, she says, can- 
not be done without your sanction.” 


Gobindalal was silent still. He looked 
rather sad and abstracted. Once more 
Nishakar put the matter clearly before 
him, and concluded by saying that his wife 
wanted from him a written permission 
without which she could not grant him the 
lease. Gobindalal easily swallowed what 
Nishakar told him, though the reader 
knows that his words had no foundation 
in truth. So after a while he very gently 
said, “The property is my wife’s, not mine. 
Itvwas given her by will by my uncle, and 
she might dispose of it as she likes. A 
written permission from me is of no signi- 
ficance, for I have nothing to do with it. 
That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Now 
you know what the fact Is, I hope you will 
allow me to say goodbye.” 

Nishakar said no more. He thanked him 
and rose and came downstairs. 

Gobindalal felt very low in spirits, and 
bade Danesh Khan give him a .sprightly 
song. The man chose one lie thought 
would be liked, but Gobindalal could 
find little or no pleasuie in it. He next 
thought he would fiddle a little. lie tried 
a certain melodious air, the one he had 
been practising lately, but this evening he 
played very clumsily though it might be 
said that he already had a passable hand 
on the violin lie said to Danesh Klian 
that he did not feel very well, and told him 
to go home. He afterwards took up again 
the novel he had been reading, but he 
could not give attention to it. So he 
threw aside the book and called Sona. “I 
want to sleep a while,” he said to him. 
“Don’t wake me before I awake.” 

The sun was about to go down, and 
he went and shut himself up in his room. 

Gobindalal went not to sleep. He sat on 
the bed and wept silently. What made him 
weep we do not know, but probably it 
was the thought of his wife whom he had 
left for nearly two years and to whom he 
had been very cruel. Probably it was the 
reflection of his past and present sinful 
life, which made him feel very miserable. 

CHAPTER VII. 

When Nishakar came and sat in the big 
room where the music was going on, 
Rohini withdrew to the one next. Draw- 
ing the screen over the doorway which 
separated the rooms, she stood behind to 
listen to the conversation that followed. 

Standing aside, and lifting one side of 
the screen very slightly so that she could 
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view the gentleman that came, she over- 
heard everything that was said. The 
gentleman had gone to Haridragram, she 
heard him say. Rupa had been standing 
by the door, listening. When the gentle- 
man rose to leave, Rohini signed to Rupa 
•from behind the screen to come to her. 

He went to her, and she took him aside 
and said, speaking very sofcly, “I want 
you to do something If you can perform 
it so that your master will know nothipg 
of it I will give you five rupees.” 

Rupa was right glad. He thought he 
was in luck. “Let me but know your order, 
madam,” he said, “and I will carry it out. 

I will take such care that master will not 
get any scent of it.” 

“Very well,” said Rohini. “Walk down- 
stairs after the gentleman. He comes from 
our village, and I want to ask him news 
of home. Make him sit where thcie is little 
chance of your master looking in if he have 
occasion to go downstairs If he will not 
like to wait, urge him. Tell him I want 
to see him very much and shall take the 
earliest opportunity to run down to him. 
Take care, go.” 

“Fear nothing, madam,” said Rupa; 
and he followed the gentleman very 
quickly. 

“Will vou just kindly step into that 
room, sir ?” said Rupa, approaching the 
gentleman, as on coming downstairs he 
stopped short on his way to the door. “I 
have something private to communicate 
to you.” 

Nishakar, out of curiosity, following the 
servant into the room indicated, the latter 
placed a chair for him to sit down. When 
•he was seated he communicated to him the 
message he bore. 

Nishakar was delighted at what he 
heard, for it seemed to suggest to him 
some means he might adopt to punish 
Rohini and bring Gobindalal to bis senses. 

“It is snch a risky business,” he said. 
“I dare not hide in your master’s house.” 

“lie never comes into this room, sir,” 
said Rupa. 

“1 grant what you say. But what if 
your master should happen to miss her, 
and going about the house to look for her 
find me closeted with your mistress ?” 

Rupa was silent. “Here in this solitary 
place,” continued Nishakar, “where within 
two miles round not a single soul is to be 
seen, where can I run to save my life if 
your master should attempt to murder 


me? Tell your mistress that I am sorry I 
cannot comply with her request. Her 
uncle has asked me to say something very 
important to her, but I dare not see her in 
this house.” 

Rupa was not one to let the matter 
drop there and lose the ofier of five rupees 
which was certainly a great deal more 
than he could ever in his life hope to earn 
in one day. So he said, “Perhaps you 
have no objection to sec her somewhere 
outside this house 

“Not at all,” said Nishakar. “I was 
just thinking of that. On the bank of the 
rivulet there is a large banian tree. I 
passed by it on my way hither. Do you 
know this tree 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I shall be waiting near this tree. It is 
near dark. If your mistress can come 
between seven and eight she will be sure 
to find me there. Go and tell this to your 
mistress. I will wait just to hear what 
she says to it.” 

Rupa left at once to communicate the 
gentleman’s words to his mistress. In a 
little time he returned with the news that 
she had accepted the time and the place 
and would see him without fail. 

Full of glee Nishakar rose to leave 
while Kupa went upstairs. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

When Rupa was out of the way Nisha- 
kar, finding Sona downstairs, called him 
and said, “How long have you been 
here?” 

“Almost ever since master bought this 
house, sir,” said Sona. 

“What do you get a month asked 
Nishakar. 

“Three rupees, exclusive of board and 
lodging.” 

“You are a very useful servant. You 
ought to get better wages, I am sure.” 

Sona was flattered. “You are very 
kind, sir,” he said, “but it is very hard to 
get an employment here in this part of the 
country.” 

“If you go with me to Calcutta l can 
get you far better wages. I think you can 
get seven or eight rupees a month or even 
more.” 

“Would you kindly take me’with you, 

sir ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind taking you with me ; 
but yours is a very kind master. Can yon 
make up your mind to leave his service ?” 
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“Indeed our master is very kinrl, but we 
don’t at all like our mistress. She delights 
In finding fault with us, and often scolds 
and abuses us for nothing. 9 ’ 

“Oh, I can see that very well. But can 
you make up your mind to go with me ?” 

“1 o speak the truth, sir, I have no 
mind to stay here, not at all. If you will 
be so kind as to take me with you 1 can- 
not be enough thankful.” 

“Well, I shall be glad to take you with 
me. But before you quit your master’s 
service I would wish you to do something 
—something that will be for your master’s 
good. You have eaten his salt and you 
ought to do it as a duty you owe to him.” 

“What is it you wish me to do, sir > I 
will gladly do it ii it will do master good.” 

“It will undoubtedly, though of course 
it will go haid with your mistress. But 
she must have her desert. She has done 
much harm already, and must be prevent- 
ed from doing more.’* 

“Certainly she must. But what is it 
you wish me to do, sir ?” 

“Your mistress sent a little while ago 
to tell me that she wished to see me this 
evening between seven and eight near the 
banian tree. You know this tree 

“Oh yes, sir. It is on the bank of the 
rivulet.” 

“Yes. I agreed to her pioposal and 
told her that I would wait there to see 
her. Now you are to keep watch on your 
mistress. When you see that she has left 
the house and is on the way to the brook, 
go and tell your master But not a word 
of it to Kuna. Caution is the word.” 

“Never fear, sir. I will be suie to 
manage it as cleverly as you could wish 
it.” 

NiBhakar chuckled. lie left the house 
quickly and was gone. 

It was dark already, and the stars 
glittered in the sky. Nishakar soon reach- 
ed the banks of the Chitra. He sat down 
on a stump to wait, which he sa w by chance 
near the banian tree. Beneath the starry 
vault of the heavens above the rivulet 
flowed quietly on, the waters sparkling in 
places where they were not darkened by 
the shadows of the overgrowing trees. 
There was nothing to break the dismal 
atillness oT the place except the cries of 
Jackals, and the hooting of owls which he 
could hear close to him. Par off he could 
bear some boatmen singing. He cast his 
eyed toward Gobindalal’s house, which 


looked gay with the light that gleamed 
through the open windows. He eat 
watching the light, and could not but feel 
some pity for Rohiui who, in the midst of 
her fancied security, was happy in the life 
she was leading. Yet why, he thought, 
should she not reap the consequence other 
sin ? She had blighted the happiness of 
Oobindalal’s wife. She bad reduced her to 
the verge of death. He had sworn to his 
friend to punish her as she deserved. But 
who was he, he thought again, to punish 
her ? Every one was accountable to God 
for his own actions. God, who would 
judge him, would judge her. Yet who 
knew it was not He who had brought him 
here for her punishment ? It seemed to him 
it was all His wjll, and he was the mere 
instrument. 

As he ran over these thoughts in his 
mind time flew imperceptibly till it had 
passed on to nine o'clock when, happening 
to look about him, he noticed a figure 
approaching the place where he was seated. 
Like a ghost it came where he sat, and 
halted. 

“Who are you ?” * asked Nishakar, 
springing to his feet. 

“Who are you, first ?” asked Rohini, 
for it w as no other than she. 

“I am Rashbehari,” said Nishakar, 
giving her the fictitious name he had 
given to Gobindalal. 

“I am Rohini,” she said, throwing back 
her veil. 

“You are late, Rohini,” he said smiling. 

“Oh, I had to watch for an opportunity, 
you know, or I would have come earlier,” 
she apologised. 

“I was beginning to fear you had for- 
gotten me.” 

“Forget you !” she said. “Impossible. 
When I looked upon you for the first time 
my heart leaped towards you.” 

She had just spoken these words when 
all on a sudden she was firmly grasped by 
the neck from behind. 

“Who is it ?” she cried in great alarm. 

“You will know presently,” said a 
gruff voice, which belonged to the hand 
that gripped her. 

Rohini knew it was Gobindalal. She 
felt like a doomed woman. In her heart- 
quake and terror she gasped, “I am 
innocent. I did not come out here with 
a bad motive as the gentleman here can 
tell yon.” 

Nishakar was not there. On Gobinda- 
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lal’s appearance he had slunk away un- 
observed among the trees on the banks 
and vanished into the darkness. 

"There is no one here," said Gobindalal 


with a coolness which foreboded evil. 
"Come home with me / 9 

(To be continued) 
Translated By D. C. Roy. 


OUR INDUSTRIALISM* 

By G! C. Sen. m.a., b.l. Dipl. Leeds University. Ti chnical Chemist. 


W E have met here this evening to 
celebrate the first anniversary o f 
our Club. The club is only one 
year old and it is still the construction 
period we are passing through. The 
progress made during tnis time has been 
summarised in the Secretary’s report. 
It is still a baby, but the baby can stand 
now. What a plcasuse it is for the parents 
to see their baby stand ! Those that have 
become parents will fully realise it. The 
baby must be fed so that it may thrive. 
The baby must be fed well so that it may 
thrive well. The babv must be given 
healthy food so that it may become 
healthy and strong. No food is better lor 
the baby than the natural food given by 
God in the mother’s breast. The mother 
must be healthy to provide the baby with 
healthy milk. We have to provide this 
baby institution with healthy food if we 
want it to grow and flourish. We must 
be healthy ourselves. We must have a 
higher ideal before us, and must have our 
aims fixed. High ideal and high aspira- 
tions must be the food for our baby. 
Hopefulness and patriotism must be our 
guiding stars. Co-operation, sympathy 
and intellectual efficiency must be our 
stepping stones. 

It we can not pursue an ideal our work 
here will end in eating, drinking, smoking 
and playing. But that is not the object 
of our dub ; our object is different. The 
name we have given to it is fully sug- 
gestive. Our object is to work for 
industrial progress by concerted action 
and co-operation. To ordinary thinkers 

* Paper read by Mr. G. C. Sen, Personal Assistant 
to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence, 
on the occ&tion of the first anniversary m die 
Calcutta Industrial Chib. 
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our programme may seem to be ambitious. 
But do we not know that an atom of a 
good thing never dies ? It is not the 
quantity that exercises influence, but the 
quality that does. Millions of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water would bow 
down to one single individual endowed 
with superior intellect. I wish that our 
club may be meitibered by men who can 
think and who by concrete example can 
put inspiration into those that are in 
despair. I wish this may be a place where 
many will look to for guidance. A con- 
gregation of representatives of so many 
different lines of thought is a force if the 
units of the congregation have intrinsic 
merit and energy in them. 

Industry is not moneymaking. It is 
something higher than this. It is utilisa- 
tion of the gift of God for the benefit of 
mankind. Moneymaking is an incidence 
of industry and not the industry itself. 
It is the intellect that gives the key with 
which “industry” is unfolded and it is the 
moneymakers that use this key for their 
own benefit. Intellect manifests a 
universal sympathy, selfless in its 
operations. Moneymaking apart from 
this “industrial intdlectualism” is lifeless. 
It is stagnant in character and we become 
merely imitators. It is this “industrial 
intellectualism” we have to keep in view 
as our ideal, if we really want to be a 
force. Study and observation, knowledge 
based on experience are essential for the 
attainment of this "industrial intellec- 
tualism.” 

The conception of the law of limited 
liability enterprise is a boon to the world. 
It is mainly responsible for* present 
industrial progress the world has come to. 
It has broken down the tyranny of 
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proprietory ownership and concentration 
of power in individual hands. Bel ore the 
advent of industrial era the world was 
under a feudal tyrauny. With the inven- 
tion of machinery there sprang up a class 
of industrial adventurers. They soon 
accumulated wealth and consequently 
power also. The population became 
hypnotised and sought liberty from 
feudal tyianny under the shadow of these 
supposed benevolent benefactors They 
soon became disillusioned. The sole object 
of these industrial adventurers was to 
enrich themselves even at the sacrifice of 
child lives. Child labour became rampant. 
Machinery broke down ieudal tyranny, 
but gave rise to industrial slavery. The 
population found to their great dismay 
that benevolent despotism of the feudal 
lords was better than this industrial 
tyranny of the new class, the free air of 
the rural tract was better than the foul 
air of the overcrowded and insanitary 
factory sheds. The situation called for 
reform. Machinery came to live, but 
reformation came in. As time went on the 
idea of limited liability enterprise was 
conceived. The apparent meaning of this 
idea is to make possible enterprise on a 
large scale and to limit the liability to the 
interests involved m the enterprise. The 
liability on account ot the enterprise would 
not extend to personal liability. This gave 
facility to the growth ol industries and 
taught people to work for industries by 
co-oneration and concerted action. Be- 
yond this apparent meaning ot limited 
liability interest thgre is a moral aspect 
attached to it which is unfortunately not 
realised to the extent it deserves. legally 
it secures benefit to those who participate 
in the capitalisation but not to the actual 
labourers. The workmen are not reckoned 
as contributing causes in the matter of 
distribution of profit and they are debarred 
from participating in the ultimate gain. 
This is tyranny of money. The g tabbing 
propensity of human nature has stopped 
development of the moral aspect of this 
beneficent measure. The result is discon- 
tent, rise of trade unionism and labour 
strike. The ideal should be that every 
contributing factor in a Joint Stock enter- 
ic, no matter whether the contribution 
in the shape of capitalisation or work, 
should be allowed to be benefited by the 
ultimate gain. The world is coming 
to this fullest development of Joint Stock 


conception, but wc here have not been 
able to make a beginning. What does it 
show ? Does it not show that wc are not 
keeping in touch with world’s progress ? 
Does it not show that our idea has not 
extended beyond proprietory ownership 
and we cannot co-operate ? We may eapi 
money to enrich our own pockets but that 
will not lead to industrial development in 
the highest sense of the term. The real 
purpose ol industry cannot be the making 
n i individual men rich regardless of social 
consequences, but the development of the 
resources o( the country for the happy and 
rational life of its people. 

flic process of industrial evolution 
through which the western countries have 
passed is an odjeet lesson before us. The 
industrial development in the West, as we 
see now, has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. If the grabbing propensity of the 
selfish moneymakers were allowed to pro- 
ceed unchecked the history would have 
been different. It would be a history of 
bloodshed. Thank God, the wild career 
of these tyrants was checked by state 
interference. Our course has been made 
much casiei by the lessons of experience 
established in the west. We have now 
only to know liow much of the Western 
industrialism we can accept and assimilate. 
IT ow much of this is consonant with the 
moral fabric of our social life and spiritual 
distinction of our people. We must remem- 
ber that England had to pay dearly for 
this wild craving for moneymaking. We 
must not make similar mistake. I do not 
wish to see our beautiful land full of chim- 
neys v omitting black smoke into the 
pure atmosphere of our rural tract ; the 
humble agricultural population dravfrn 
from their village homes to be crowded in 
towns ; in place of beautiful hamlets 
trimmed with evergreens and luxuriant 
vegetation slums created, with immoral 
surroundings. The whole system will thus 
be permeated with one single ambition of 
making money at the sacrifice of every- 
thing that is good in humanity. The homo- 
geneity ot village life will be lost, resul- 
ting in a disintegration of the whole fabric 
of society. Women will leave their hearth 
and home which they have inherited from 
their forefathers and come to towns inspir- 
ed with the same ambition of making 
money. The whole thing will be a chaos, 
degradation, infamy and unutterable vices. 
This i9 a black picture— the rush of a wild 
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boar let loose. I saw a typical case while 
I was in Manchester. Both father and 
mother went out to % work. They had a 
baby— two years old. * They left this baby 
to the care of their neighbours who ad- 
ministered a few drops of whisky to silence 
the baby till its mother returned from 
i&ork. Can you conceive anything more 
horrible than this ? This is the result 
of industrialism regardless of conse- 
quences to society and rational life of the 
people. We do not wish to sec this in our 
country. At the same time we do ndt 
wish to remain as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water leaving the resources 
of our country to be exploited by others. 
We haveto pursue golden medium. Our 
industrialism should be, as I said before, 
characterised by sympathy and a sense of 
obligation to our fellow men. Every con- 
tributing factor in an industrial enterprise 
should be benefited by the ultimate gain. 
There should be an equitable distribution 
of profit. The population will remain in 
their places in the villages producing raw 
materials. The prices of raw materials 
should be regulated in such a way ns to 
leave them a fair margin of pi ofit. They 
will be happy and will not leave their 
homes. 

We hear so much of industrial competi- 
tion. The whole industrial world is 
engaged in a deadly competition. Nobody 
knows where it will lead to. In every 
country utmost effort is being made to 
attain the highest state of efficiency by 
carrying specialisation in the process of 
manufacture to its maximum '1 he w orld 
is at incessant industrial aiul commercial 
warfare. Those that will excel in 
• specialisation will survive, the wxak will 
succumb, unless protected by a high wall 
of tariff, state bounty, &c, But these 
artificial aids cannot be parmanent. We 
here have not yet entcitd into the career 
of specialisation, and cannot compete in an 
open fight. Our safety lies elsewhere It 
lies in the natural selection of industries. 
By this I mean that we have to select such 
industries as will give us an initial natural 
advantage over othefrs, vis., the advantage 
of raw material. Wc are blind and thought- 
less. Jute, Hide, Oil Seeds, Starch-yielding 
products escape our vision. We select 
industries for which the raw material is 
to be found in Timbactoo or Honolulu, or, 
if existent in our country, not investigated 
or available in commercial quantities. We 


are visionary and run after wild goose. 
We are an imaginative race and philosophic 
in temperament. We are led away by 
imagination before practical polities begin 
to count. Do you know that there are 
jute milh in China, Japan and in the 
furthest corner of Russia ? Do we not 
know that jute does not grow any where 
in the woi Id except in our country; it is 
our natural monopoly? Can we cite 
another instance of a product which is one 
country’s exclusive monopoly ? Do we not 
know that our country is the largest hide 
exporting country in the world ? Do we 
not know that our country is very rich 
in a variety of tannin mat dials ? Is it 
not u fact that our country is the largest 
exporter of avariotvoioilbearingproducts? 
These jute, hide, oilseeds, starch materials 
are our natural assets Where they go, how 
they go, why they go 7 I)o wc know it ? 
Leaving jute, hide, oilseeds, &c., to take 
care of themselves wc make it our deep con- 
cern to mamiiactuic fine dhootiesfor our 
Rabun, bringing fine v'lm fiom Timbactoo, 
machinery from Honolulu. What a 
perversity of decision. The result is failure, 
waste of money and waste of energy. Here 
again the higher meaning of industry comes 
in. Industry should not be taken up for 
the sake of doing some industry with a 
view to make money somehow, but the 
motnc should be higher— tbe motive of 
developing the natuinl lesources for the 
benefit of the country 

The more I study tins question the more 
I wonder how another industry can be 
taken up in Bengal in prefeicnce to tanning 
industiy. Bengal is the largest exporter 
oi raw hide s anil a single piece of tanned 
leather is not exported liom Bengal. A 
few German firms had the complete grip 
of the whole trade They formed a ring 
which was impenetrable and obscure. By 
cunning manoeuvres they succeeded in keep- 
ing out Indian enterprise in this direction 
and in keeping tbe hide collectors, the 
actual backbone of the trade, and the 
middlemen satisfied with the barest 
remuneration. These people are as poor 
as ever, but the exporters who have the 
least to contribute to the actual produc- 
tion are possessors of the largest palaces 
in the most fashionable streets ofBerlin. 
I would not multiply instants but tbe 
story is sad and deplorable. 

It is a folly to think that a country can 
be self-contained in the matter oi meeting 
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the multifarious requirements of the 
modem civilised life. Each country will 
have a share and eventually there will be 
a readjustment of the industrial system in 
each country and the readjustment will 
be based on ihe natural advantages 
possessed by each country. If we forget 
this we shall make mistake after mistake. 

One point more and 1 will finish. Very 
iew of our men know the trade of their 
own country. Very few have knowledge of 
the raw materials of the country and their 
possibilities. Very few care to study the 
trade returns— the volume of trade done, 
both export and import ; the kind of 
commodities going out and the kind of 
commodities coming in. They arc complete- 
ly out of touch with these. Those that 


belong to a particular liue of trade probab* 
ly know the local affairs affecting their 
own trade : but very few study inf migrate 
ly their own trade with reference to trade 
obtaining in other countries. If they make 
a little money they are satisfied. ‘The 
socalled educated classes would sooner 
study a volume on the American War of 
Independence and sooner keep a volume of 
the history of the French Revolution or 
study the question on the granting of Self- 
Government to the Philippines rather than 
study what is going on m their home. We 
are quite ignorant of our own affairs. 

Gentlemen, these are questions we ought 
to study and study closely. If we, 
educated men, forget these, who will do 
these ? 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

By Frank Howbls Evans, 

Author ot“ Five Years” “ The Cinema Girl” &c. 
[All Rh.uts RkservldJ 


(Our readet 4 arc informed that all characters in 
this story are purely liuaKinatv, and il the name of 
any living person happen* to be nuntioned no person 
at reflection is intended j 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Love sreakn. 

SHOULDN’T have known the place. 
I You’re costing me a lot of money, I’m 
* sure, I’m sure.” 

It was three days alter Gladys had gone 
to old Claymer’s. She had virtually 
turned the place inside out ; she had 
cleaned out the dingy sitting-room down- 
stairs ; she had opened the windows and 
had them cleaned by the cheeky boy, 
Charlie Collier ; she had insisted on more 
plates and necessaries being bought. For 
she had a shrewd idea that the old gentle- 
man was not quite so poverty-stricken as 
he made out. She turned out his room 
and her own, the one that had been handed 
over to her, and it made her cry, the 
simple, sad pathos of it, for it had been 
left just as it was when “she,” the old 
man's daughter, had occupied it There 
were the strange, old-fashioned dresses of 


twenty years ago, the little ornaments, 
the girlish belongings, all left in the room 
which doubtless had once been to the girl 
the home of all her treasures. 

“You can have it because you’re like 
her, like her,” old Claymer had said the 
night Gladys had arrived. 

And now the rooms were sweet and 
clean, and Ihe old man had his meals 
regularly. He was, in his muddling way, 
quite a good cook, and for one thing 
always insisted on buying the best food. 
He was with delicacy persuaded by Gladys 
to wash himself a little cleaner, bis clothes 
were brushed, and he was generally smar- 
tened up. 

On her first Sunday Gladys announced 
her intention of going to church, when, to 
her astonishment, her said he would come 
too. 

“I’ve not been to church since she died 
twenty years ago,” he said, “but maybe 
it won’t hurt me to go now.” 

He hobbled along to church with Gladys, 
and before she went upstairs that night he 
just touched her head lightly with his 
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hand as he stood by her chair, and some- 
how it seemed to Gladys as if he were wish- 
ing her a blessing. 

*Tm an old man, a hard old man, my 
girl, 11 he said, and the croaking old voice 
trembled a little. “Eighty-seven next birth- 
day 1 am. But the world’s seemed a little 
easier since you came.” 

Gladys learnt by degrees that the old 
man was not so hard as he alleged himself 
to be. Cheeky little Charlie Collier told 
her more than one tale of old Claymer’s 
kirdness to poor people in the neighbour- 
hood, how he had helped Charlie’s mother 
during bad times, and how all the beggars 
and cadgers in the district knew that old 
Amos Claymer was always good for a 
penny when they lingered near his shop. 
He was as hard as nails too, the boy said, 
and in the neighbourhood it was generally 
Irelievcd that lie would sit at his shop door 
without an overcoat till he was a hundred. 

But Gladys couldn’t bear to sec him 
bitting there in his chair waiting for custom 
while the wind blew round his thin old 
body. Eighty-seven! It seemed incredible 
to her that a man of his years could sit 
there almost unprotected against the wind 
and wet, and she absolutely forced him to 
buy an overcoat and wear it. And once 
this breaking down of his rather stubborn 
will was accomplished, Gladys began to 
have mote of her own way with him; he 
seemed even to lean upon her a little and to 
ask her advice, and when after a little she 
suggested that he should have help in the 
shop, he agreed, and a young assistant 
was engaged, and the old" gentleman was 
actually persuaded to leave his exposed 
chair and sit inside the shop. 

The assistant had strict orders not to 
leave the articles exposed outside the shop 
unattended for any length of time, for un- 
attended shops have temptations lor light- 
fingered people, so when Gladys and old 
Claymer were having their meals, if the 
young man required any instructions as to 
the price of an article for which there 
might be a query, he was to call “Shop!” 
and old Claymer would hurry out and try 
to effect and conclude the sale. 

But Gladys noticed that the old man’s 
hearing was failing him. For eighty-seven 
he was a marvel, hut age must tell some- 
where. So often when she heard the cry 
“Shop I” she went out herself and brought 
back the article to him for instructions. 
“Shop I” came the ciy one morning, and 


Gladys hurried out, to be met by the assist* 
ant half way. 

“There’s a plane here marked ninepence,” 
he said. “Customer says he’ll give sixpence, 
but that’s all he can possibly afford. 

“Eightpence, eightpenoe, I won’t take 
less than eightpence,” said old Claymer 
when the idea was submitted to him. 

Gladys went out herseli to see the cus- 
tomer. She had often found that she could 
make a sale where the assistant could not, 
for, as the Irish say, she had a way with 
her, and many a wavering customer fell 
before the magic of those pretty eyes and 
that gentle smile. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, going out, 
“but we can’t take less than eightpence for 
this. You sec, it’s a very good plane, and 
very cheap at that. We really couldn’t 
take less ” 

And then the plane nearly fell from her 
hand as the man, tall, broad-shouldered 
and in working clothes, turned round and 
their eyes met. There was the face she 
had never forgotten, with its rugged out- 
line, square chin and the peculiar bar of 
eyebrow. Before her stood Harry Kaymes. 

In that moment too he knew her; he 
recognised the face of the girl with whom 
he knew he had fallen in love at first sight. 

They looked at each other as if spell- 
bound, palsied to silence, and then he said 
stuttermgly, fumbling in his pocket: 

“Oh— er— yes— yes, I’ll take it, please.” 

She handed the shilling which he offered 
to the assistant, who went-insideto get the 
change from the till. 

“We— we met once before, I think,” 
stammered Harry. 

“Yes— yes— I— I think wedid,” murmured 
Gladys. 

That was all. The plane was wrapped 
up, Harry departed, raising bis coarse cloth 
cap, and Gladys went back to the little 
sitting-room at the back of the shop. 

“Why, bless me, what’s the matter, 
girl?” said old Claymer. “You look as if 
you’d had a fright. You’re quite white. 
Anything upset you ?” 

“No, no, nothing, nothing, thank you, 
Mr. Claymer.” 

But there were tears that day when 
Gladys was by herself, tears that night 
before she slept, tears for— well, she hardly 
knew for what reason. She had 'seen the 
face which she had thought she would 
never see again, and now that the unex- 
pected, the almost incredible, bad happen* 
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cd, the fact seemed to bring her no joy, no 
happiness. It was all so strange, so 
mysterious. There he was in a working 
man's clothes ; he looked poor. And she, 
well she was really poor. Oh, what would 
be the end of it all ? What good was in 
their meeting again ? 

And so Gladys went about her work 
the next day, the usual day's appointment 
and business, distraite, unhappy. 

Ah, but in the afternoon the sun shone 
again, for as she walked out to do some 
odds and ends of shopping, there, not 
many yards from the shop, sauntering 
along a9 if with no particular object in 
view, was the man who had bought the 
plane the day before. 

“May I walk with you a little way?” 
he said. “There's something— rather— a 
good deal I wish to say to you. I've been 
waiting here for I don’t know how long 
to see if you would come out, for 1 hardly 
dared to go in to ask for you. You re- 
member me, don’t you ? 1 saw that you 
recognised me.*' 

“Yes, I remember you. And you— you 
remembered me too ?” 

“I could never forget you. You’ve 
never been out of my mind, out of my ” 

He stopped, and to herself Gladys sup- 
plied that word “heart”— at least, with 
aglow of happiness, she liked to think 
that that was the word he meant to have 
said. 

There was a gloomy, untended little 
garden square dose by, where miserable, 
dingy trees and coarse grass struggled for 
an existence against the London air; just 
a little strip of a place it was, with asphalt 
athsandtwo hard benches. Here, as if 
v instinct, it being a lonely, quiet place, 
the two turned their steps, and walking 
up and down the little pathway, the young 
couple, so strangely met again, talked 
shyly of themselves. 

“I’ve been looking for you every where- 
at least as best I could,” said Harry. “1 
found you'd given up everything— house, 
money, estate, and had disappeared. Why, 
why, did you do that— why?” 

“I— I didn’t think I was entitled to it if 
there was a real relation living,” said 
Gladys, falteringly. She could not tell 
him the more provoking reason why she 
had left; that his father had insulted her 
as he bad done. 

“Oh, but that was foolish, that was 
wrong of you!" said Harry. “My father 


showed me a letter from jour solicitor say- 
ing that you would give up everything, 
but you ought not to have done that; no 
one— no one else had any right to it. Now 
tell me what you've been doing, where 
you’ve been all the time? I’ve thought 
often of you.” 

Shyness was gradually evaporating, 
and Gladys told, with reservations, how 
she had been earning her living. 

“And you, you?” she said. “Oh, don’t 
be sorry for me. I’ve found good friends, 
I've managed to live. But we both seem 
to belong to the working-classes now.” 

“Yes,” answered Harry, rather shortly, 
“I quarrelled with my father, and I, too, 
have been earning a living of sorts. I’m 
doing odd jobs at some building works not 
far away, carpentering and what not— 
anything that may be going. But a 
regular job is what I am after.” 

Gladys saw that he was keeping some- 
thing back. She wondered why he had 
quarrelled with his father, but of course, if 
he did not choose to tell her she could not 
ask him. 

“1 wonder whether we shall meet again ?” 
said Harry, when Gladys at last declared 
that she must be going. “I’ve one fairly 
decent suit left for Sundays. D’you think 
next Sunday I might perhaps see you ? I 
thought perhnp9 if you went out— at 
least— that is ” 

Harry stopped— he felt as if he coukl 
have kicked himself— it was like asking a 
cook to meet her young man. Oh, well, 
hang it all, what did it matter? lie wa9 
just a workingman, and she was a work- 
ing girl. So he plucked up his courage and 
tried again. 

“What I mean is this. May I meet you 
next Sunday altemoon?” he said. 

“Yes, if you like,” said Gladys, happy 
that he had spoken so frankly. “I some- 
times go out at about three o’clock.” 

Ana long before that walk on Sunday 
was finished— just an ordinary, prosaic 
walk along deserted London streets— each 
knew that fate had intervened, had brought 
them together again, and each— well, each 
wondered what the result would be. When 
would he tell her that he— Gladys felt her- 
self growing hot as she asked her own heart 
that unfinished question. And he was 
thinking— “What would she say if I asked 
her ?” What mattered it if the day was 
blowy and cold ? In their hearts was the 
sunshine of love, as yet unacknowledged, 
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untold, biding its time to burst forth in 
its beautiful splendour. 

And so love winged its way. Harry, 
with the cleverness of all true lovers, learnt 
that Gladys often went out after the shop 
was closed to make her purchases. Casual 
meetings grew into appointments ; there 
came another Sunday and another, and 
then on the fourth he spoke. 

It was in an unromnntic street in the 
unromantic neighbourhood o* the Ele- 
phant and Castle, but the street was 
empty, also it was conveniently dim. The 
two had been to church together, and 
Harry slipped his arm through Gladys’s 
and she felt a little thrill run through her, 
for it was the first time he had allowed 
himself to be so intimate ; her breath came 
and went quickly. She knew— as what 
woman does not ?— that he was going to 
say something, well, something that she 
longed to hear. By instinct they both 
stopped. 

“I can’t put everything into words, I 
can’t say all that I mean,” said Harry in 
a low, strong, vibrating voice. “I’m a 
poor hand at saying much, dear” (it came 
with a rush, the word “dear”), “but I 
love you, I worship you with all my heart 
and soul. Could you love me just a little- 
just a little ? For you’re the only woman 
in the whole of the world for me. Could 
you, could you try-just a little ?” 

Gladys turned her head and looked him 
in the face fully, as a woman in love 
should, and without a trace of nervous- 
ness or shyness she answered : 

“Yes, more than a little, for I love you 
very much.” 

“My darling! My own ! My queen !” 

The words came low but distinct, and 
their Ups met. 

What mattered lost money, lost estates 
and possessions ? What mattered whether 
he were just a casual working man earn- 
ing just a pittance, and she just a working 
girl who might by politeness be termed a 
housekeeper? What mattered the whole 
world ? Thev were in love, love had 
spoken, and love had answered from heart 
to heart. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

HARD TIMES. 

“And you gave up everything for me ?” 

Gladys looked up in a sort of wonder- 
ment at Harry as they sat in the little 
room behind the second-hand shop, 
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It was just a week since their marriage. 
Yes, they had been married in the little 
old church round the comer. Old Mr. 
Claymer had given Gladys away, Meg, in 
spite of Ixsing a married woman, was 
bridesmaid, and Ted was best man. 

Harry had written to Guardene telling 
him that he had found the girl he loved, 
that he was steering straight for the port 
of happiness, and asking him to come to 
the wedding and see that two people, even 
if they were poor, could be liappj\ 

But Guardene lmd not answered. He 
was probably abroad on one of his fre- 
quent trip*. So little Ted, to whom Harry 
had taken a great fancy on account of his 
pluck and manliness under misfortune, was 
asked to be best man. 

And it was a happy little party in 
humble circumstances, just those five 
people, who sat round the table in the 
little room at the back of the second-hand 
shop— it was early closing day, chosen on 
purpose so that they could have a little 
wedding feast, which old Mr. Claymer in- 
sisted on providing, in peace. And when 
the old gentleman, who had gone to the 
luxury of a bottle of champagne for the occa- 
sion, rose and rather shakily proposed the 
health of the bride and bridegroom, Gladys 
and Hairy looked at each other and knew 
that they wouldn’t change places with the 
highest-born in the land. 

Harry had secured the permanent berth 
that he was after, that is to say he had 
been taken on to the regular staff at 
thirty shillings a week, and on this sum 
they were to live— and to be happy, of 
course. Old Claymer, who seemea to be 
growing a little feeble, his great years, as 
is often the case, seeming to come suddenly 
upon him, nearly cried when Gladys sug- 
gested that she ought to be thinking oi 
leaving him, that she must be with her 
husband. He said that Harry could come 
and live in the house ; that if she was so 
independent— here the old man nearly got 
cross— her husband could pay for his own 
and her food, and possibly she might con- 
descend to think that her services in the 
house and shop were worth free lodgingB 
for the two of them. 

“Of course, darling,” said Harry when 
Gladys put it to him. “The old man has 
set his heart on keeping you, and* it would 
be rather unkind to leave him in the lurch 
as he was so decent to you. So we'll set 
up our tent here for the present.” 
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And now here they were at the end of 
their first week's journey in marriage. 
They were as comfortable as could he 
t*pected , perhaps more so than the average 
labourer earning, thirty shillings a week, 
for they had no rent to pay. 

They had just finished the arrangement 
of the weekly budget, the portioning out of 
the shillings and pence, so much for food, 
so much for little incidental expenses, and 
so much to go into the savings bank, and 
then suddenly Harry— old Claymcr had 
long gone to bed— with an irritable gesture 
pushed the paper and pencil away. 

“Eighteen-pence a week!" he cried indig- 
nantly. “Eighteenpence a week! That’s 
about all there'll be to put on one side for 
your dress, as far as I can see. Pah !" he 
laughed bitterly, “how are you going to 
met clothes out of that, you who ought to 
be dressed as— well, just as you ought to 
be dressed ? It makes me sick when I 
think of it, it makes me angry. And to 
think that it was through my father that 
you insisted on giving up everything f Oh, 
if it wasn’t that— oh, that people would 
say that 1 was after your money for myself, 
I should insist on your fighting it out with 
my father, in the law courts if necessary— 
but it's too late for that now." 

“No," answered Gladys firmly, “I left 
the house and said I would not return, 
and 1 won't. I'll never take any steps to 
get that money back again ; I gave it up 
freely and of my own accord. If there was 
a doubt, if it wasn’t absolutely certain 
that everything was mine, I wouldn't 
keep it for a second ; I couldn't keep what 
I didn’t think belonged to me. And besides, 
your father's suggestion " 

Gladys suddenly stopped. She hadn't 
meant to say that, it had slipped out. She 
bit her lips, sorry that she had gone so far, 
and Harry broke in quickly. 

“I know, I know, dear. I've known all 
along," he said. “I knew of the suggestion 
my father had made to you, and that was 
why I— why I quarrelled with him. I said 
it was infamous— and so it was— to try 
and blackmail a girl into marriage, and 
then I walked out, and I’ve never seen him 
since." 

“You— you, you did that for me. Harry ! 
And you never told me that before ! You 
gave up everything for the sake of a girl 
you had only seen once?" 

“A girl whom I had only seen once, but 
with whom 1 had fallen in love at .first 


sight. Prom the very first moment I saw 
you vour face was always with me. I 
couldn’t bear to think of your being treated 
in that way." 

“And you gave up everything for me!" 

Gladys repeated the words as she looked 
again at her husband, and then she went 
over to him, put her arms round him and 
kissed him gently. 

“And to think that after all you refused 
me when I with my money was thrown at 
y 9 ur head ! And i wouldn't even hear the 
sound ot your name, hated even to think 
of yon— no, that's a fib ! But, after all, 
we’ve come together, and we’re matried, 
married, married! Just fancy that! Why, 
surely that’s as good as riches, isn't it?" 

And so between the two married lovers 
there was perfect understanding, and to 
sec the working-man and his young wife 
living happily on their tiny income it 
would never have been thought that once 
they had lived in real luxury and would 
never have dreamt of cleaning their own 
boots, ot mending socks, or patching 
clothes. But they were happy, and that 
was all that mattered. Out of the weekly 
earnings they gave themselves an occa- 
sional treat to the theatre, and one night 
as Gladys and Harry came home from see- 
ing a popular play from the gallery, the 
young wife astonished her husband by say- 
ing emphatically as they sat down to 
supper : 

“Harry boy, I'm going to write a play 
and make a fortune. 1 believe I could do 
it." 


“Queen of Sheba, my lovely one," said 
Harry, smiling and lighting his pipe, 1 ‘you 
know 1 admire you above precious stones, 
but— forgive your adoring slave asking 
you— have you ever written anything in 
your life ?" 

“Oh yes, lots of things! And some of 
them I've had printed too. I used to write 
when I was with dear old uncle. Yes, and 
sometimes I got paid for it too. But I was 
lazy, I think, and I didn't keep it up, 
though uncle always said I had brains." 

“Well, now you come to speak of it. I 
have perceived attimes just atiny glimmer- 
ing of intelligence. Perhaps by and by it 
will mature." 

“You’re a pig, and you shan’t have any 
seats for my nice new play, and you shan't 
share in the money eitner, so there. Now, 
come along, master 1 See that the gas is 
out all right, and we'll goto bye-bye. Poor 
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old Mr. Claymer! Harry, I’m afraid he’s 
not to be much longer with us. lie looked 
very, very old when I saw him sitting by t 
the fire to-day, poor old fellow.” 

“Well, well look after him as long as 
he’s alive. Has he any relations I 
wonder?” 

• “Not a solitary soul, I believe, and not 

a friend, though he’s got lots of acquain- 
tances round here, and they all like him, in 
spite of his funny ways ; all the same, l 
don’t think he’s got a real friend. Come 
along now!” • 

It was indeed as Gladys had said. Old 
Mr. Claymer was undoubtedly breaking 
up. He was getting so feeble, so vefv 
shaky on his legs, though his brain seemed 
as keen as ever, and one day just a flicker 
of the old, assumed anger flames up when 
Gladys came in from her shopping. 

He was seated at the table writing, and 
it seemed as if he had not expected her 
back so soon, for lie hastily blotted his 
document and put it in his pocket, and 
then snapped out : 

“1 thought you said you weren’t coming 
back for an hour ? You’ve only been gone 
half an hour. What do you want poking 
in here for ?” 

“Disagreeables now!” said Gladys, 
smiling. “Who was it said ‘Let not your 
angry passions rise’ ?” 

( )ld Claymer was always amenable to a 
little joke, and he grinned as lie readied 
for his hat and coat. 

“I’m going out, I’m going out,” he 
said. “I shan’t be long.” 

“Well, mind you’re careful, that’s all. 
I don’t like you to go very far by yourself.” 

“All right, all right ! I’m not a baby!” 

• The old man left with half a chuckle, 
and when he came back in half an hour’s 
time --Glaclys had begun to get anxious— 
he arrived in a cab. That to him was a 
very unaccustomed luxury, for he would 
never spend an extra penny on himself if 
he could help it. He was not mean where 
the house was concerned, though he said 
he had to be careful, but his personal 
wants were never extravagant; in fact 
they were not even properly attended to 
at times. 

Charlie Collier, who was growing quite 
a young man, helped the old man from the 
cab into the parlour. 

VI don’t think he’ll last much longer, 
mum ” whispered Charlie to Gladys. “His 
breathing seems so bad.” 
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And Charlie was auite right. Old 
Claymer did not last much longer. 

He dropped into the cushioned chair by 
the side of the fireplace and smiled up his 
thanks at Charlie, and Gladys noted what 
a pleasant smile it was. 

“That’s right, my boy, that’s right!” he 
said faintly, putting out his hand. “Always 
be kind to the old, always be kind^that’s a 
good boy.” 

“Now, how do you feel?” said Gladys, 
undoing his comforter and coat. “Do you 
fed warm enough? Won’t you have your 
chair a little closer to the fire ?” 

The breathing was a little steadier now, 
but the old, very old-looking face was a 
strange, transparent white. The head 
nodded a little to and fro. It seemed as if 
vitality was being drained away, and 
Gladys, alarmed, beckoned to Charlie and 
told him to go for the doctor. “There now, 
let me tuck the shawl round you and give 
you this footstool,” said Gladys. 

Gladys knelt to lift the old man’s feet 
on to the stool and to tuck the shawl 
rouud him, and then as she looked up she 
saw his old hand wavering and shaking, 
as if he were trying to reach something. 
At last he succeeded , and she saw what he 
had wanted to do; he had wanted to place 
his hand on her head. It seemed to please 
him for il*to lie there, so she just remained 
in her kneeling position, and she heard the 
old voice which she bad grown to love— for 
she saw through his rough liusk— suddenly 
grow as strong as it used to be when she 
first knew it. 

“You’ve been a good girl,” said old 
Claymer. “You’ve been my daughter over 
again to me. God bless you, my dear, God 
bless you And don’t forget Cramer.” 

The voice broke away and died off, the 
hand slipped. Gladys rose to her feet. She 
saw in a minute what had happened. Old 
Mr. Claymer was dead. 

It was just 1 he death of sheer old age, 
peaceful and happy. No pain, the doctor 
said, just simply life flickering away. # 

“He must have died happily,” said the 
doctor. “Look at his smile! Strange 
how happy the dead often look. The 
old man couldn’t have had a better 
death.” 

It was a blow to Gladys, the loss of 
this old man, for he bad been so kind to 
her. But she realised that death must 
have come some time, and it bad come 
now in a peaceful guise. 
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So she and Harry made the necessary 
arrangements ior his funeral 

They searched his desk to see if there 
was any memorandum, any trace of rela- 
tions or friends, hut there was none; just 
dimply a few receipted bills and business 
papers, nothing else. All was in order ; 
there was no money owing, apparently. 
There was a little bag containing gold and 
a folded piper, which explained that this 
money was for the expenses of his funeral 
and to pay any outstanding debts of rent, 
rates, or taxes which might be due, but 
there were no other debts, tlic thm old 
handwriting said. 

And so they buried him, with the 
natural sorrow that all must feel at the 
loss of one who was known anl loved 
when living, but tempered with gratitude 
that his end was peace. And many were 
the humble little tributes of flowers from 
the poor folk round, to whom old Clayiner 
had been kinder than m mv ever knew. 

“All the neighbours had a kind word to 
say for him, Harry,” said Gladys that 
evening in the little room where the old 
coat and hat still hanging on the peg 
behind the door seemed strangely forlorn. 

“Yes. He was a nice old boy, in spite 
of his funny ways. But now, sweetheart, 
I've been thinking. We’ve taken the poor 
old fellow to his last bed— may God rest 
his soul— but we still have a duty to 
perform to his memory at any rate \\ hat 
is to become of what lie has left behind 
him ? Do you know anything ot his wishes 
as to his shop ? I suppose there’s a living 
to be made here ?” 

“I don’t think he made very much out 
of it; just about enough to keep himself 
and pay the boy’s mid the assistant’s 
wages, and pay me and the rent. I’ve 
been thinking about it too, Harry. Wc 
can’t stop on here, l suppose ?” 

“I don’t know what to do. W r e might 
stop here, and then some distant relative 
or another might come along, and wc 
might find ourselves m trouble and he 
accused of trespass or something. 1 think 
we’ll go and sec the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
—but I shall insist on paying something ; 
1 don’t want things for nothing.” 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer is an admi- 
rable institution in the South of London. 
Three times a week, perhaps oftener, 
kindli-hearted legal men attend at a 
certain mission room to give free legal 
advice to those who are in need of it and 


can’t afford a solicitor’s fee ; for those 
who can afford a trifle but not full fees, 
their assistance is also at call 

And it was to one of these kind-hearted 
men that Harry explained the position of 
Gladys and himself with regard to old 
Mr. Claymer’s shop. , 

“Urn,” said the lawyer, “it’s a very 
funny position, isn’t it ? The landlord, 
of course, can claim possession of his 
property if he likes. 1 don’t suppose there’s 
n]uch good-will to the business, and the 
stock isn’t worth a fortune, I daresay. 
You’re sure there are no relatives ?” 

“None that we can trace.” 

“Well then, I’ll tell you what I should 
do. 1 should stop on there and keep the 
shop open. Keep a strict account of 
everything, and it any relatives turn up, 
ora will is found, you’ll he able to give 
an account of your stewardship.” 

And so it was settled. Harry and Gladys 
stayed on at the shop, Charlie being pro- 
moted at a small rise of salary to manager, 
the former assistant having obtained a 
berth elsewhere. And another small boy 
was instituted into the outside work. 

“Ilirry boy”, said Gladys after a 
month, “I can see no good in keeping the 
shop on. It’s really not paying its way, 
and to make up the rent we shall have to 
draw on our savings— not much, only a 
few shillings, but still they’ll have to go. 
Ami every day the profit grows smaller.” 

“You— you don’t say that, Gladys!” 
Harry’s face suddenly turned pale. “Can’t 
we hang on here anyhow ? No, it’s all 
right, sweetheart, I’m not ill, but I’m 
worried, I’m anxious. It’s not for myself 
that I care, it’s for you. I’ve been think- 
ing about you all day. I’ve— I’ve got the 
sack. It upset me at first, but then I 
thought, well, the shop will help. We 
shan’t starve as so many others are 
doing.” 

“Starve ! Sack ! Harry dear, what do 
you mean ?” 

“It’s true, dear, I’ve got the sack. 
Trade’s in an awful state— oh, you must 
have seen the poverty round here creeping 
on by degrees! I’m just simply an unskilL 
ed labourer, 1 go first. There'll be hundreds 
of others out directly, and with the winter 
coming on— well, I don’t know what we 
shall do.” 

“Oh, we’re not going to worry, Harry 
dear. We shall be all right. Perhaps trade 
in the shop will get better. I shall leave 



Charlie to look after it altogether, and 
then I shall get some work, you see if I 
don't. Then perhaps we can give the shop 
up altogether and take the key to the 
Poor Man's Lawyer as soon a9 we get 
something to do. Oh, we shall both soon 
get work, I'm sure. You see, just at 
present we're running the shop for nothing, 
and being out of pocket over it, too. Yes, 
we'll give it up. Oh, we shall be all right, 
old boy!" 

But all the same a sick fear filled 
Gladys's heart that night. She had, indeed, 
seen the signs of poverty creeping on with 
quick, hurried lect ; she knew what dis- 
tress there was, she knew how scarce work 
was, but she had not spoken of it to 
Harry ; she had tried not to think of what 
might come, and now the blow had fallen. 
Harry was out of work. 

Out of work ! These to some may not 
seem such dread words, but to the poor 
they sound like the knell of doom. Out of 
work in the winter ! 

Soon there was but little coal in the 
cellar, soon there was none at all. Sooti 
food began to grow scarce Harry and 
Gladys pawned the few things they had to 
pawn, and Hairy gritted his teeth and 
swore to himself, as he saw Gladys grow- 
ing thinner and whiter, as he saw her 
shiver with the cold, while the takings in 
the shop grew less until they dwindled to 
nothing. 

Then came the day when there wasn't a 
penny in the little cash-box or in their 
pockets, and they had had nothing to eat 
for more than twelve hours. Harry looked 
round the little parlour savagely. 

“I'm going to sell some of these things, 
Gladys," he said. "Nobody will come for 
them now. Let's have a dealer in and see 
what he'll give us for them." 

"Harry, Harry," said Gladys gently, 
taking him by the arm, "they're not ours, 
you know, they're not ours." 

“I don't care, I don't care ! I’m not 
going to see my wife starve." 

"But you wouldn’t steal, Harry, would 
you ?" 

"Yes, I would, sooner than see you 
i no * darling, I didn’t mean 
that, he went on, as he saw Gladys turn 
away with a sad look on her face. "But 
it s hard to see you want. Wait, wait a 
minute! There’s Guardenc ! I'll send to 
mm. He must surely be back in England 
by now. He's never answered my fetter, 


I'll send him a wire and he can telegraph 
trie some money. But the sixpence ! Where 
am I to get sixpence from ? There isn't a 
sixpence m the whole of the fctreet. Ah, ah, 
Gladys, what is it, what is it ?" 

Gladys reeled and nearly fell, and Harry 
laid her gently on the shabby old 
sofa. 

“It was nothing, dear, nothing," she 
said faintly. "Only just a little momen- 
tary weakness, that was all." 

But it was more than that ; it was 
weakness caused by want of food, by 
anxiety, just the weakness of hunger. 

"Wait, wait there, darling! I’ll get 
some money somehow, 1 swear l will. By 
the God that made me, I'm not going to 
see you starve !” 

Desperate, maddened, out of his mind 
almost, Harry rushul out into the shop, 
snatched up the first few second-hand tools 
which were in his reach, and hurried with 
them to the neatest pawnbroker's. 

"Full up," said the pawnbroker shortly. 
"I haven’t got room in the shop for 
another pledge." 

"liven the pawnbroker won't help me !" 
said Harry to himself. 

And lie offeted the tools at the shop of a 
dealer in old iron, who just laughed at him, 
and told him that he couldn't afford to buy 
an\ thing now, trade was so bad. 

"Like to leave ’em, I’ll give you two- 
pence,” said the n.an, "and you can have 
’em back any time jou want ’em." 

Twopence ! 1 wopence ! Harry laughed 
as he stood outside with the two coppers 
in his hand. Twopence ’ And his wife was 
starving ! She couldn't eat dry bread ; she 
wanted soup, something nourishing, some- 
thing hot. 

And as lie laughed again, a man, pros- 
perous-looking, well-dressed, smoking a 
cigar, looked him up and down. An 
honest, worthy man, this, an ex-shop 
keeper who had saved money and retired, 
ana to whom the words "out of work" 
spelt nothing. This happened to be the 
nearest way to his destination, and his 
attention was attracted to this pale-faced, 
wild-eyed man who was laughing and 
muttering to himself. 

"Twopence ! Ever seen twopence be- 
fore ?" said Harry— his reason was almost 
taken from him, his teeth shotted in a 
horrid grin. "Twopence! That's what 
I've got to buy things with for my wife, 
and she’s starving, starving, do you under- 
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stand ? Twopence is all we have in the 
world. Funny, isn’t it ? Twopence !” 

TJie prosperous man retreated a step or 
two, frightened, and looked round for a 
policeman. 

“Twopence !” Harry stepped up to him 
again. “You look the sort of naan who 
would have money about you. 1 suppose 
you wouldn’t lend me a few shillings, 
would you, or give them to me ?” 

“Now then, now then, what’s all this 
about ? Move on !” 

A policeman had strolled up and given 
Harry a little push, and this roused the 
maddened man’s anger to irresponsible 
rage and blind wrath. 

“You— don’t you touch me ! Don’t you 
dare I” 

By this time the usual crowd liad col- 
lected, and the policeman was getting 
anxious ; his inspector might be round at 
any moment. 

“Now, come on, come on !” said the 
officer not unkindly. “We don’t want any 
scenes.” 


“All right I’m coming.” 

“Very well then, get on !” 

The policeman gave Harry another 
push, ana at that touch the dame of anger 
leapt right up to fever heat. Harry was 
in that state of mind when reason and 
insanity were just decided by a hair’s 
breadth. A red light flamed before him ; 
it seemed as if all the injustice of the world 
was heaped on his head, and before he 
knew what he was doing he turned, struck 
out with his fist, and the policeman was 
on the ground. 

Unjustifiable assault, of course, but for 
the moment the man was a lunatic, there 
was no doubt of it: Grief, anger, anxiety 
for his wife liad driven him out of his 
mind. 

But the law takes no cognisance of 
such temporary insanity ; it is hard and 
just. Harry received a month's imprison- 
ment. 

(To he continued). 


INDIAN RAILWAY SERVICES 

Recommendations oi* the Public Seruchs Commission, 


T HIS paper lias been prepared to show 
that, unlike the Indian Civil and 
certain other services, the State 
Railway Revenue Establishment has no 
restrictions against pure Indians. The 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India have laid down from as early a time 
as the year 1870 (the State Railways 
having been started from about the year 
1869) that all appointments on the State 
Railways are open to Indians and every 
encouragement should be given and every 
effort made to give the largest possible 
employment to Indians on the Railways. 
These declarations have fully maintained 
the spirit of the Parliamentary Acts of 
1833 and 1853 and of the Royal Pro- 
clamation of 1858. But under the arti- 
ficial barfiers systematically laid by the 
monopolists, Indians, who in popula- 
tion number 99 91 per cent, ana in 
English literacy 82 per cent of the whole, 


at present hold only 10 and 6 per cent of 
the appointments in the superior grades 
of the State Railways carrying salaries of 
Rs. 200 and above, and of Rs. 500 and 
above respectively ; while Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians who form only 0*09 of the 
whole population and 18 per cent of those 
literate m English hold 90 and 94? per 
cent of those appointments respectively. 

This paper has been prepared for the 
information of the general public and the 
Indian members of the Legislative Councils 
who have been advised by the Royal 
Commission to watch and see that their 
recommendations in regard to these 
, services are carried out. The paper also 
appeals to the Government of India and 
the Railway Board to lay down with the 
assistance of Indian representatives such 
rules and regulations as will give due effect 
to the recommendations of* the Royal 
Commission. 
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the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission in regard to the State Rail- 
way Revenue Establishment fully uphold 
the former orders and rulings of Govern- 
ment and insure that until such time as 
suitable arrangements are made for the 
recruitment of the whole Railway service 
entirely in India, 50 per cent, ot the 
appointments .made in India shall be given 
to pure Indians including Burmans. This 
is an advance on the existing rulings and 
orders of Government on the subject an(J 
it is our business to see that effect is given 
to this recommendation anil that the 
artificial barriers which have so long 
stood in the way of Indians are efkctually 
removed. 

As far as possible, the references to the 
existing rulings and orders of Government 
have been fully given, as they are likely 
to be forgotten owing to the lapse of 
time since they were issued. It is very 
desirable to have these rulings and 
orders known in India as widely as 
ossible, as very few Indians seem to 
now what opportunities are open to them 
and how they can secure them. 

The recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission with regard to the 
various branches of the Indian Railway 
Services are contained in the different 
chapters of the Report of the majority ot 
the Commissioners and in Annexures VI, 
XVIII, and XIX. With them should be 
read the remarks and recommendations 
at pages 373— 8G and 391—488 by Sir M. 
B. Chaubal, K.e 1 1, , c s i. and Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim. Annexure VI refers to the 
Audit and Accounts which comes under 
the Indian Finance Department , Annexure 

XVIII refers to the Engineering Establish- 
ment of the P. W. Department including 
the Railway Engineering, and Annexure 

XIX refers to the Stpte Railway Revenue 
Establishment including the management, 
the Traffic, the Locomotive, the Carnage 
and Wagon, and the Stores Departments. 
The first two departments coming in 
annexures VI and XVIII embrace branches 
of the services which deal with railway 
work as well as work in other branches of 
Government Administration ; while the 
lour departments dealt with in Annexure 
XIX are entirely for railway Administra- 
tion, and it is proposed therefore to deal 
in this paper with this annexure mainly. 

In the introductory paragraph to auoe- 
xure XIX the Commissioners have remark- 


ed that State railways worked by Com- 
panies are administered by their Boards 
of Directors and did not come within the 
scope of the Commissioner's enquiry. The 
Commissioners were no dbubt the best 
judges of the scope of their enquiry, but 
the Commissioners have themselves noted 
that the admimstr ition of the Companies 
is “subject to the Controlling Authority of 
Government ” The State railways, which 
these Companies work as agents of the 
Government, are the absolute property of 
the Government and all appointments 
made by the Companies are subject to con- 
firmation by the Government. Under these 
circumstances whether the appointments 
of staff for the State Railways worked by 
Companies were within the scope ot the 
Commissioners’ enquiry or not, those 
appointments should certainly be made 
and governed bv the same principles 
and general rules as may for the time 
being he in force on State railways 
administered by the direct agency of 
Government, especially with regard to 
the unrestricted employment of Asiatic- 
Indians. The State railways worked by 
the companies form 72 1G percent, of the 
total mileage of the Indian State railways. 
Iu the interests of Indians it is absolutely 
necessary that the appointments under 
the companies should be made on the same 
principles as may for the time being be in 
foice on the state-worked railways. The 
Railway Board should, we submit, insist 
upon the companies’ following the Govern- 
ment principles before according their con- 
firmation to any appointment which may 
be made by the companies in contraven- 
tion of the Goverpraent rulings. This is 
absolutely necessary as long as these com- 
panies continue under their present con- 
tracts. 

In reply to the Hon’ble Sir Dinsbaw 
Eduljee Wacha’s question in the Viceroy’s 
Council at Delhi on 28th February 1917, 
the Hon’ble Sir Robert Gillan referred to a 
recent advertisement bjr the G. I. P. com- 
pany iuviting applications from Indian 
gentlemen for appointments in the supe- 
rior grades of their Traffic department, 
and to the proposals which the East 
Indian Railway Company had submitted 
to the Railway Board for the training of 
Indians to qualify them for appointment 
as officers in the Locomotive Department. 
These were given as instances of the atti- 
tude of the companies to the question and 
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rights and put forward their claims in a 
persistent manner, they arc not likely to 
gain much by the present recommenda- 
Sons of the Royal Commission. These 
recommendations, as a matter of fact, do 
not go beyond what was rilled in their 
favour in 1878. As the orders of 1878 — 
1879 have remained unfulfilled so long, the 
advocates of Indian interests should see that 
infutuic the orders are properly carried 
out by the appointment of suitable Indians 
on the selection committees recommended 
by the Royal Commission. 

Procedure to he iollowcd in selecting 
recruits for the Traf&c Department.— At 
present the appointments in India are 
made in four different ways, viz. 

(a) by direct appointment of outside 
candidates, 

(ft) by appointment of Royal Engineer 
officers, 

(c) by promotion of Subordinates, 

(d) by transfer from Company- woikcd 
railways. 

The Commissioners have recommended 

“that, for the future, vacancies should normally 
be filled by direct recruitment Piomotions from the 
subordinate staff should only be made exceptionally, 
and officers should not be transfer ted fiom other 
Indian railways except to fill higher appointments 
for which no suitably qualified departmental officer is 
available.” 

These recommendations are quite fair 
and should be adopted. The transfer of 
Traffic officers from the Company-worked 
lines will seldom, if ever, be necessary, as 
the officers on the Government list will 
generally be quite as efficient, if not better 
than those on the lists of the Companies. 

For direct recruits in India the Com- 
missioners have prescribed the following 
as a minimum educational qualification : 

(a) Candidates should either possess the degree 
of an Indian University, nr 

(b) have passed an examination of a correspond- 
ing standard piescnbcd by Govri nment for the Euto- 
pean Schools. 

(c) Passed students horn the Prouncial service 
class of the RurLte Engineering Colkge should also 
be eligible for appointment. 

There is no objection to qualification (a) 
or (c), but (b), as noted by Sir M. B. 
Chatmal and by Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
in their minutes at pages 381-82 and 416 
of the Report, is a lower qualification in 
favour of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
which -is not at all fair to Asiatic 
Indians. The clause (b) should therefore 
be omitted and an equal standard of 
qualifications insisted upon for all, Indians 


as well as Anglo-Indians or Europeans, 
applying for Traffic appointments in 
India, as suggested by the Indian members 
of the Royal Commission. 

In England, the Commissioners have 
noted, the practice is to select candidates 
on the advice of a Selection Committee, 
and the rules enjoin that candidates 
should either have had at least two years’ 
experience of Traffic work on a British or 
Colonial railway or possess a University 
(iegree or diploma, or a recognised tech- 
nical diploma or certificate. In so far as 
it may still be necessary to make appoint- 
ments in Europe, the present method of 
recruitment, the Commissions s have re- 
commended, should continue, and the only 
recommendations the Commissioners have 
made in this connection are 

Tit bt, ill it an officer of the State Railways, being 
either an officer on the active list or an officer on the 
letneil list within five years of Ins retirement, should 
be elected to ser\e on the Committee of Seltction, and 

Secondly, th.it in choosing candidates for appoint- 
ment prefmMue should be given to intu with expeu- 
encc of railway traffic woik 

The qualifications required of candidates 
to be engaged in England, do not appear 
to be as high as those required of Indian 
candidates to be engaged in India. Ex- 
perience of English tail way working is 
very useful indeed but unless it is combined 
with a University degree or diploma, there 
is no justification for allowing a higher 
grade to candidates engaged in England 
than to candidates engaged in India, as 
noted in paragraph 13 page 341 of the 
Report. 

Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Departments. 

The Commissioners were informed 

“that appointments in India to the superior esta- 
blishment of tl esc two Departments would rarely be 
possible, because under conditions the requisite train- 
ing for duett appointment is obtainable only in 
England, and membtrs of the subordinate staff ere 
otthnarily specialists in a particular bianch of work 
without the educational and technical qualifications 
which would enable them to undertake the higher 
duties of the depai tinents. 

"These conditions” remarked the Com- 
missioners, “ should not be allowed inde- 
finitely to continue” (The italics are ours). 

“The best of the subordinate officers should be 
given as comprehensive an experience as possible of 
the vaiious operations of the department,* with a 
view to their promotion in doe coarse to the superior 
staff. Arrangements should 'also be provided by 
which statutory natives of India with suitable edu- 
cational qualifications would be able to serve as 
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apprentice pupil# in the shops ami Running-Shed* 
of the State Railways, and so to reach the standaid 
of professional training prescribed ioi direct rcciuit- 
meni. The rule should also be laid down, as for the 
Traffic Department, that application should not be 
made to the Secretary of State for the appointment 
of an officer in England until it hns been ascertained 
that no qualified candidate 19 forth-coming in India” 
(Paragraph 5, pages 338-39 of the Report). 

The technical appointments of the 
Locomotive and tli* Carriage and Wagon 
Departments of railways fall under the 
third group of Indian services, according 
to the division made by the Royal Conf- 
mission in paragraph 32, pages 22—23 of 
their Report*. In these services the Com- 
missioners thought that 

“A determined find immediate eliort should hi 
mnde to provide better < dueni lomd opjiottuiulns m 
India so tluit it win hi come increasinyh possible 
to recruit in that country the sinlt needtd to unit 
nil normal requirements ” ( The italics mu s ) 

They mention specially the large rail- 
way worskshops in India to supply the 
needs ‘of the Locomotive and Carnage and 
Wagon branches. As all these wotkshops 
have technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to them, all that is necessary is 

i To throw them open to Indians, ns most of 
them are at present leservid fot Etitupean* and 
Anglo Indians 

11 To widen and enlarge the counts of instruc- 
tion, so as to provide fot the stipeuoi glades as well 
as for the subordinate appointments of the technical 
brauches of the radway service. 

The Railway and Railway-aided schools 
in India are shown in Appendix 29, pages 
556-57 of the Railway board’s Adminis- 
tration Report, Volume II, for 1915 - 10 , 
but evidently particulars of the drawing 
classes and technical schools connected 
with the Loco, and Carriage and Wagon 
departments which are almost entirely 
reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
arc not at all shown there. These insti- 
tutions are maintained entirely at the 
cost of railway-revenue, which is publit- 
money. There is, therefore, no justification 
for using them exclusively for a particular 
class of persons to the exclusion of other 
classes of the public. 

For such appointments as may yet be 
made in England, the commissioners* 
recommendations are contained in para- 
graph 9 , pages 399-340 of the report. The 
present procedure in making these appoint- 
ments is described as follows 

Appointments aie made by the Secretary of State 
jn the advice of the Consulting Engineer to the 
India Office. Candidates for tbe Locomotive depart- 


ment must have had a good general and technical 
education, followed by at least three years' training 
in the shops of a railway company and six months* 
training m the Running Sheas and firing. Candi- 
dates for tbe Carriage and Wagon Department must 
have served a* pupils or apprentices in the Carnage 
and Wagon or Locomotive shops of a Railway Com- 
pany or in the Carriage works of a large rolling- 
stock builder, and in either cose must have bad in 
addition at least a vents' i\petience as outside assist- 
ant on a British 1 ad way The only changes in this 
procedure, the commissioners have recommended, 
are 

i That preference should bt pivin to candidates 
who have passed the examination f >r the Associate 
membership of the Institute of Civil Engineers or an 
equivalent test, and 

11 Secondly, that appointments should he made 
on the advice of a Selection Committee consisting of 
a representative of the India Ofi ice, tin Government 
Dueetnr of Indian Radvwns, and the Constdting 
Engineer to t he India Oflice." 

To these recommendations no objection 
enn be raised. It is of course understood 
that appointments ought to be made in 
England only so long as proper arrange- 
ments are not made for the necessary 
training of officers in India. It is hoped 
that the Government of India will appoint 
a committee consisting of railway officers 
and representative Indians to formulate 
proposals tor the training and engagement 
of a ppi entices for the technical branches of 
the railway service. We need hardly 
repeat that the conditions ns to educa- 
tional test, rates of pay and system of 
training should be 011 a uniform basis 
applicable to all apprentices whether 
Indians or Anglo-Indians or Europeans. 

Until such time, however, as suitable 
arrangements are not completed for the 
training in India of officers for tbe Loco- 
motive, Carriage and Wagon, and other 
technical Departments, the Government 
should subsidize selected Indian students 
desiring to proceed to Europe, with 
suitable scholarships to enable them to 
qualify themselves for such appointments 
on the Indian State railways under the 
conditions given by Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim in paragraph 63 of his minute at 
page 4-17 of Volume 1 of the Report. 

Stores Department. 

At present recruitment to the stores 
establishment is made by selection from 
among candidates of “good education 
and suitable social position. M The Com- 
missioners were agreed that this, method 
should continue but it should be laid down, 
as for the Traffic department, that the 
candidates must possess one of the three 
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qualifications already mentioned under the 
Traffic Department. Oar objections in 
tbia case are two-fold ; first, the expression 
“suitable social position” is very vague. 
When a candidate possesses the necessary 
educational qualifications there should be 
no further question of social position, as 
there is no common standard of social posi- 
tion. What Indians regard a high social 
standard is not admitted as such some- 
times by Europeans. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is best to accept the 
educational qualifications and general 
character of each individual. Our second 
objection to this is the same as in 
the case of the Traffic Department, viz., 
that the standard of education recom- 
mended for Anglo-Indians is lower than 
that required of Indians and must be 
changed as we have proposed in the case 
of the traffic«department. 

The Commissioners were of opinion that 

41 What a Store-keeping officer icquires n not bo 
much an advanced training in Gnginceung as expedi- 
ence of the most buitable method ioi the purchase 
and maintenance of stores and for bringing stores 
transactions to account. Such experience, as well as 
a knowledge of the uses to which store*, aie put, 
can best be acquired m the department itself, and 
can readily be assimilated by any one possessing a 
good general education " 

We fully agree with these views and are 
quite at one with the commissioners that 
“thereto no reason why it should not work 
satisfactorily, provided that only such can- 
didates are selected for appointment as 
come up to the required educational 
standard.” The commissioners, however, 
have recognised that “other things being 
equal, it would be of advantage to an 
officer to have from the outset some 
knowledge of mechanics,” and they have 
suggested that “as between candidates of 
equal educational qualifications, preference 
should be gpven to those who had received 
a training in this subject.” 

This, we think, is superfluous. There 
will be very few candidates, if ever, possess- 
ing the three-fold qualifications, namely — 

i. Good general education up to the 

degree of a University, 

ii. Knowledge of book-keeping and 

stores accounts, 

ifi. Mechanical training. 

To our knowledge there was only one 
instance, where a mechanical officer held 
the charge of a Stores Department in 
India. Ordinarily the three-fold qualifica- 
tions appertain to two different depart- 


ments, viz.,— Audit and Accounts, and the 
Locomotive or Carriage and Wagon. 

General. 

Organisation. In point of organisation 
the various services fall into two main 
groups, viz , 

(1) imperial and Provincial or their 
equivalents, and 

(2) Single homogeneous units. 

The arrangement by which the railway 
management, Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, and Stores departments are 
constituted as single homogeneous nnits, 
without the distinction of Imperial and 
Provincial Branches, has the Commission's 
approval (paragraph 24). As regards 
the Engineering branch of the railway 
department, the commission recommend 
amalgamation of the present imperial 
and provincial sections with a single 
service. “In this way,” they add, “we 
should achieve an organisation of the 
services based on the work which they are 
required to do, and not on the race of, or 
the salaries drawn by, their members or 
any such artificial dtotiction” (para- 
graph 26). 

The distinction made in the position of 
officers promoted from a lower into a 
higher service, the commissioners thought, 
“was not only indefensible in principle but 
mischievous in practice,” and have recom- 
mended generally that promoted officers 
be given in future the same opportunities 
as officers who have been directly recruited. 
Both should be shown on the same list 
and take seniouW amongst themselves 
from the date ( 1 entry on the list. 
Promoted officers should also be eligible 
on their merits for appointment to any 
post m their service. Except in the case of 
the Indian Civil service the commissioners 
also propose “that all promoted officers 
be made lull members of the service into 
which they are promoted.” (Para 27). 

To safeguard the interests of Indians 
specially, the Commissioners have recom- 
mended the constitution of a committee 
for the selection of recruits to all the 
four different departments of the Railway 
Revenue Establishment. The appoint- 
ments by direct recruitment in India are 
to be made with the advice of a selection 
committee to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India. This Committee is to 
consist of three officials and two non- 
officials and will include two Indians. The 




constitution of the committee is to be 
changed from time to time in order to 
deal with the claims of the various areas 
served by the railways, and the commis- 
sioners regarded it as important that all 
vacancies in the Revenue Establishment 
which require to be filled either in India 
or in England should be widely advertised 
(paragraph 11, p. 34.0). The Comrais- 
sioners in the concluding sentence of para- 
graph 36 page 27 of their Report state 
that “in the long run the surest security 
for the employment of a due number 
of Indians lies in publicity and in the 
watchfulness of the representatives ot 
their interests in the various legislative 
councils.” 

However well-intentioned these direc- 
tions may be, no system of nomination 
will give general satisfaction. The fairest 
system, to which no reasonable objection 
can be raised, is open competition, * which 
ought certainly to be adopted for selecting 
candidates for the Traffic and Stores De- 
partments. As regards the recruitment of 
officers for the Locomotive anti Carriage 
and Wagon Departments, the matter will 
be dealt with separately as it has many 
details which need full consideration. 

Conditions of Salary. 

The scale of salaries for the officers of 
the State railway Revenue Establishment, 
proposed by the Royal Commission in para- 
graph 13 pages 34*1 — 42 of the Report, is 
much the same as is in force at present, 
viz., Rs. 200 to Rs. 3,000, per month. 
This scale, as will presently he shown, i 9 
very high ' and extravagant. The only re- 
commendation the majority of the Com- 
missioners have made, is that for increasing 
the pay of Traffic Superintendent from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,250 per month, the 
salary of the Agents or Managers being 
already as high as Rs. 2500 and Rs 3,000 
per month. 

Originally the scale of Salaries for State 
railway Revenue Establishment was 
Rs.250to Rs. 1200 per month ; it was 
slightly altered in 1874; the maximum pay 
for the highest official, the manager of a 
State Railway, remained at Rs. 1,600 per 
mnnth upto 1902, except for the manager 
of the N.-W. Railway whose pay was 
raised to Rs. 2,500 in 1889. In 1908, upon 
the recommendation of the special Com- 
missioner Mr, Thomas Robertson, C.V.O., 


the- pay of the manager N. W. Railway 
was raised to Rs. 3,000, and that of the 
manager O. St R. Railway to Rs. 2,500. 
That recommendation was made chiefly 
upon the ground that the companies 
working the Iudian State Railways on 
behalf of Government were paying higher 
rates of salaries to their higner officials. 
But it may be noted that the companies 
paid those salaries not out of their own 
money but out of the Government money 
placed in their hands. That was virtually 
no ground for raising the salaries of the 
higlier officials to such high figures, con- 
sidering the rates of salaries in force on the 
continental Railways in Europe which are 
given later. 

The salaries of high officials of Govern- 
ment in all Departments in India are very 
high in proportion to the average income 
of the people who contribute towards the 
cost of the administration. They take up 
a large portion of the revenue of the 
country, so that sufficient funds are not 
left for the real needs of the people, such 
as education, sanitation, etc. Taking the 
railway service, we find the pay of the 
highest official (Agent or Manager) of a 
Government-worked State railway is 
Ks. 3,000 and on some of the company- 
worked State railways, Rs. 3,500 per 
month ; while the lowest pay of an Indian 
adult employee is as low as Rs. 7 per 
month, giving a proportion of 500 to 1. 
This is extraordinarily high in comparison 
with the proportion of maximum to mini- 
mum pay for corresponding posts on 
European Railways. Take for instance 
the figures ot the countries given below 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Proportion of 

per month 

tier month 

maximum to 

Ks. 

1 Danish 

Ks 

minimum. 

State Rvs, 1083 kt =900 
2 Swedish 

87 1 ski 73. 

12 to 1 

State Ry, 1666 „ =1387. 7!5 „ =63 

3. Not wisian 

22 to 1 

St rite Rvs 533 „ *450. 
4. German 

60 „ =55. 

8 to 1 

State Rys lOOOmks =750. 
5. Swiss 

02 inks- 69. 

11 to 1 

Slate Rys 1230frk«=781. 
0 Belgian 

117 fr=73. 

11 to 1 

State Rys 750 fr-s4G!> 
7. French 

90 „ =36. 

8 to 1 

State Rys 1583 „ *089. 

75 „ *47. 

21 to 1 


It will be observed that while the pro- 
portion in India is 500 to 1, the* highest 
proportion among the above countries 
is 22 to 1 in Sweden, and the lowest 
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proportion is 8 to 1 in Norway and 
Belgium. The maximum salary paid in 
Sweden is the highest paid in the above 
European countries, and it is only 
Rs. 1387. In India it is Rs. 3500. These 
illustrations dearly demonstrate the 
extravagant rates of pay allowed to high 
officials in India. No regard is evidently 
paid to the condition of the masses who 
are made to pay the extraordinary salaries. 
No one can deny that India is a poor 
country and requires a cheap adminis- 
tration. The Secretary of State has often 
expressed himself in favour of the larger 
employment of Indians, so as to re- 
duce the cost of administration. In view 
ot the poor condition of the masses of the 
Indian people, as is evident from the mini- 
mum rates of pay for Asiatic-Indians pre- 
vailing in the country, and the financial 
needs for elementary, secondary aud gener- 
al education and for sanitary measures to 
stamp out the plague, malaria and other 
preventive diseases, it is imperatively 
necessary that the cost of administration 
should be kept down. In fixing salaries of 
high officials, due consideration should be 
given to the minimum rates prevailing in 
the country, and to the income of those 
who contribute towards the cost of ad- 
ministration. 

In the case of the Indian State Rail- 
ways, the majority of the Royal Commissi- 
oners have approved of the rates now in 
force and recommend the increasing of the 
ay of one class of high officials, which can 
ardly be justified in view ot the facts 
noted above. 

Establishment. 

If the cost of the Railways is to be 
brought down, aud the intentions ot 
the Secretary oi State to be carried out, 
then, in the words oi the lion’ble Sir 
M. B Cbaubal, 

“The first item of importance in my opinion [and 
in the opinion of all educated Indians] is the recom- 
mendation to improve the permanent bource ot re- 
cruitment to the services in India tor complete instruc- 
tion in technical and scientific subjects, by equipping 
fully the existing institutions and starting such as do 
not exist and making them capable of imparting the 
same high standard ot instruction as similar institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom do. it is this recom- 
mendation which requires to be acted upon not only 
to make tlft proposed entire recruitment in India for 
some of the services feasible, but in view of the con- 
tribution it must make to the industrial development 
pt the country and the impetus it will give to scientU 


fie and technical research by Indians in their country.’ 1 
(Page 386 of the Report). 

No words are necessary to commend 
these views. Every Indian approves of 
them and will be delighted to see them put 
in practice, even though gradually it may 
be. Whatever arrangements are made 
they should be impartially arranged to 
allow equal facilities to all, breaking up 
monopolies where such exist at present. 
No public institution should be reserved 
exclusively for any class of persons. 

While the writer was studying the 
system of education in the continental 
countries of Europe, the question which 
often forced itself on his attention was how 
could those nations find the money for 
the magnificent school buildings and the 
salaries of teachers and other expenses 
connected with their elaborate systems of 
free and compulsory education ; while the 
Indian Government, we are so often told, 
is unable to provide funds even for a free 
elementary education of the people. lie 
could not solve this mystery until he saw 
the scales of salaries they allowed to their 
officials. These rates, as may be seen from 
the figures given for the highest officials of 
some of the continental State Railways, 
are considerably lower than what this 
poor country (India) has to pay to its 
higher officials, while menials and lower 
clerks can hardly get enough to keep body 
and soul together. In Europe the ruling 
principle seems to be to give a fair pay to 
the lowest servants of the State and about 
8 to 10 times that rate to their highest 
officials. Here in India some of the highest 
Railway officials get as much as 500 
times the lowest rate as already shown. 
This is most extraordinary. There is no 
justification for this great variation. A 
high official ought to be satisfied with 
the honour of holding the high position 
and ot rendering service to his people, 
without drawing undulv upon their re- 
sources. If Indian officers yied with 
Europeans iu their demands for increased 
pay and allowances, they did so, because 
in the first place they had the example of 
the European officers before them, because 
they were getting so much less than the 
latter for work of a similar or at times of 
a more important nature, and because, 
in the second place, by accepting lower 
rates than those allowed to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians they will have the 
stamp of inferiority marked on them ; 
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and tor this reason they are in a way 
right in demanding equal pay ana 
allowances with the Europeans and Agio- 
Indians indiscriminately employed in 
India. 

To provide for the real needs of the 
country, the proper arrangement would 
be to lay down a scale of salaries for all 
appointment* on one basis, whether sucli 
appointments are held by Indians or 
Europeans. No distinction should be made 
in favour of or against either class. For 
such appointments, however, as may have 
to be filled by experts not to be found in 
India, special salaries should be paid to 
secure their services taking into considera- 
tion the rates prevailing in the country 
from which such experts are to be brought 
and the extra compensation necessary to 
be paid for bringing them out to India. 
But such appointments should be few and 
rare, not at all in the high proportions in 
which we find the European and Anglo- 
Indian element in the Indian services at 
present. 

Restrictions on the employment ok 
Asiatic-Inihans. 

According to the figures given by the 
Commissioners, on the 1st April, 1913, 
there were 11,004. officers in receipt of 
salaries of Rs. 200 a month and over, in 
all Departments of the Government of 
India, occupied by Indians, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians as shown below : 




Number 

Percentage 

1 . 

Indians and Burmans 

4 573 

4133 

2. 

Europeans 

4,89S 

14 27 

3 

^nglo-Indiaus 

1 593 

14 40 


Total 

11,00/ 

100 00 


According to the rates of salaries they 
were divided as follows 


Salaries of Salaries of Salaries of 
Rs 200 and Ks 500 and Rs 800 and 
above above above 

No. Percen- No. Percen- No. Percen- 


tage 


tage 


tage 

1. Indians 4573 42 

942 

19 

242 

10 

2. Europeans 4898 44 

3691 

74 

2153 

86 

Anglo-Indians 1593 14 

351 7 

10G 

4 

Total 11^064 100 

4984 

100 

2601 

100 


The corresponding figures for appoint- 
ments on the State Railways {excluding 
those worked through the agency of com- 
panies) were as under 


Rs 200 and KaGQOand Rs 800 and 
above above above 

No. Percen- No. Percen- No. Percen- 




tage 


tage 


tage 

1. Indians 

45 

10 

19 

6 

11 

6 

2 Europeans 

330 

74 

237 

81 

155 

85 

3. Anglo-Iudiaus72 

Hi 

42 

13 

17 

9 

Total 

417 

100 

SIS 

100 

183 

100 


The total population of India according 
to the census ok 1911 is as follows 

N u in her Percen tage. 

Indians and Hut mans 314,630,158 99*91 

Europeans including 

Armenians 199,787 0’0G 

Anglo-Indians 100,451 0 03 


Total 515,150, '590 100 Oo 

Taking for grantel that all Europeans 
and \nglo-Indians arc literate, which is 
not true, the figures 1 or literates stand as 
follows 


Number Peicentage. 

Indians and Bui mans 18,239,340 98 38 

Europeans and Armenians 199,787 108 

Anglo Indians 100,451 0 54 


Total 18,559,578 100*00 


A large number of the Indians and 
Burmans arc literate in Sanskrit, Persian 
or Arabic and the vernaculars only, 
while amongst the Europeans about 
91,000 form the army with their wives 
and children, of the test a good many are 
in India purely temporal lly for purposes 
of Government service or trade, the per- 
manent European population in India 
being very sin ill indeed. 

As most of the Government officers are 
required to possess a knowledge of the 
Euglish language, the population figures 
of literacy in English are as under 

Numbei Percentage. 

Indians and Burmans 1,370,119 82 00 

European* and A nueuutus 199,787 12*00 

Anglo Indians 100,451 COO 


Total 1,070,387 100 00 

In the above table all Europeans, 
Armenians and Anglo-Indians have been 
assumed to be literate, which is not true. 
If statistics were given of those possess* 
ing University qualifications, Indians will 
show a still better percentage. Even 
taking the above percentages, we find that 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians com- 
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biued, who are only 18/ of the tofal 
population literate in English, hold the 
following percentages of appointments to 
the three divisions in the total services of 
India and on the Government-worked 


Particulars 


Scale of 
monthly 
pay Ks. 


Europe*®* & 
AnglQ'!adiaa9 

Amount 


per No. 
No. mouth 


Ns. 


state railways 

/?* 200 I<s. 500 R*. 800 

n ml above nod above, and above. 

Alt Pcpai tmenls 5 S per ceul 8 1 per cent. 90 per cent. 
State KuJurars 00 ,, 94 „ 04 „ 


Superior offi- 
cers on State 
Railways 
worked b y 

the State. 200 3000 455 3,33,708 45 


Indians 


Amount 

per 

mouth Rg. 


26,425 


These percentages clearly show that 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians have a sort 
of monopoly of Government appointments, 
while the proportion of their population 
is insignificant. In the highest grades the 
Indians are totally absent. In the lower 
grades of officers we have but few Indians 
here and there. 

This point is vividly brought out in 
paragraphs 20—24 (pages 379—382) of his 
separate minute by the Hon’ble Sir M. B. 
Chaubal, and the following extracts are 
quoted below to make the matter clear :— 

“If tbe three communities are taken separately, the 
percentage of* Europeans, Anglo Indians and Asiatic 
Indians (excluding the Indian and Piovincial Civil 
Services) stand at— 

48 7, 19*8, 31*5 in the Rs 200 and above posts 

80 0, 9*7,10 3 „ 500 „ „ 

87-7, 5 9, 6 4 „ 800 „ „ 

“The very meagre percentage of the Asiatir- 
Indtans in the higher service ought not to be hidden 
irom view by lumping the Anglo-Indians and the 
Asiatic-lndians together, under the plausible excuse 
of the definition of Statutory natives of India in the 
act. 

“And owing to his colour and his European edu- 
cation, the Anglo-Indian finds it easier to get a dis- 
proportionate representation m the public services 
of the country. One has only to glance at the figures 
in the higher service in such Departments as the Salt 
and Excise, Bengal Pilots, Durma Land Records, Cus- 
toms, Factory and Boilers, Forests, Indian Finance, 
Medical, (and Government of India Medical), Sani- 
tary, Military Finance, Northern India Salt Revenue, 
State Railways, Survey of India, and Telegraph to 
see bow, as against the pure Asiatic Indians, the 
Anglo-Indians nave practically monopolised these 
Departments.” 

So far as Railway Staff is concerned this 
is true not only of tbe higher appointments 
in the superior grades, but throughout the 
services both in the Subordinate grades 
and in the superior grades. The following 
figures are from a summary prepared from 
the classified List and Distribution 
Return of the Indian Railway Revenue 
Establishment for the half-year ended 31st 
December 1911 


Supeuor offi- 
ceis on prin- 
cipal r a i 1- 
ways worked 

by companies 150-3500 1018 8,38,803 28 12,292 
Total I 

Superior } 150 3300 1543 12,12,511 73 38,717 
office! s ] 

Upper Sub- 
ordinates on 
State Rail- 
ways worked 

by the State. G0-700 425 1,35,302 164 40,980 

I)ii to-worked 

by companies Not given in the classified List 

Total officer 
and Upper 
Subordinate* 

as given — 

above. 1968 13,47,812 237 79,697 

Audit and Accounts Branch. 

The Audit and Accounts Department of 
Indian State Railways forms part of the 
Indian Finance Department, which is under 
the direct control of the Government of 
India. At the head of the department is 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. Of 
the nine Aecountants-General, one is 
in charge of the Railway Accounts section. 
Its superior staff numbers 172 officers, 
below whom are 34 officers designated 
Chief Superintendents and Chief Accoun- 
tants receiving salaries ranging from 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 750 per month. For the 
future the Department is to be recruited 
for entirely in India. The Commissioners 
have recommended that 3 out of every 6 
vacancies to be filled by direct recruitment 
should be thrown open to candidates 
nominated without distinction of race. 
But what would prevent a larger number 
of Anglo-Indians being nominated ? 
The remaining $ tbs of the vacancies are to 
be filled by direct appointment without 
examination of candidates possessing an 
educational qualification at least equivalent 
to the Bachelor’s degree. Such appoint- 
ments should be made by the Government of 





| India on the advice of aselection committee 
t consisting of S members, two of whom 
f shall be Indiana 

The rates of salary are to be reduced for 
fixture entrants from 

Rs. 300-50—1250—50-2—1500 to 
Rs. 300-50-2-500-50-1050. With 
Rs. 200 during the period of probation. 

No change, is proposed in the pay 
of administrative grades beyond the 
conversion of the graded salaries now 
payable to Accountants General into an 
incremental scale of Rs. 2000— 125— 275Cf. 

For officers in Class I a scale of 
Ks. 1200— CO — 1500 and for officers in 
class II (the present class III) a scale of 
Rs. 300-50-2-500-50-1050 a month 
with a probationary rate of Rs. 200 a 
month should, the commissioners remark- 
ed, be adequate under the altered condition 
of recruitment, to attract candidates of the 
M.A. class to the department. For Indian 
Civil Servants, under training, they have 
recommended a scale of Rs. 1500— GO— 1800 
a month. These proposals would effect a 
saving of Rs. 3,11,319 a year. 

Engineering Department. 

The Engineering Department of State 
Railways gets its officers from the P. W. 
Department. The recommendations of the 
majority of the commissioners in regard to 
this Department arc contained in annexure 
XVI 1 1 of the Report. Their principal 
recommendations are— 

“1. That recniitmcflt is to be made partly m England 
and partly in India So long as the cadi e remains 
at its present strength, the number of vacancies 
allotted -to the four Indian Colleges (Rurki, Sihput, 
Madras and Poona) will be increased tiom 9^ to 13 
annually, and to 1(1 annually when the arrangement 
by which 10 per cent of the vacancies idled in Eng- 
land are reserved (or Indians is abolished " 

Ou this Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
remarks that if this suggestion for the 
abolition of the 10 per cent, be meant to 
discourage Indians from expecting appoint- 
ment in England, “I wish entirely to 
dissociate myself from it. On the other 
hand' there should be no hesitation in 
appointing as many Indians as are found 
to be well qualified.” 

We fully agree with these views. 

“2. That the present Imperial and Provincial 
services should be amalgamated into one service, 
and the rates of salary of officers recruited in 
England and in India be as shown below 
(i) Assistant Engineers from 

1. England Ks. 880— 40— 700— 50— 750. 

2. India Rs. 800-50-2— 500-50-550. 
f») Executive Engineers promoted from 

1. — Rs. 800—50—1250. 

2. -Rs. 600-50-1060. 


(Hi) Superintending Engineers from both, 

Ks. 1 500—100—2000. 

(tv) Chief Engineers from both, 

Rs. 2500-50-2750. # , . 

To these recommendations Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim attaches the following 
dissent 


245— Salaries, The srale of salaries which I pro- 
pose for the Assistant Engineers appointed in India 
is Rs. 300—50-2—500 and for the Assistant Engineers 
appointed in England I piopose a scale of Rs. 380—40 
—700 For the Executive Engineers there should be 
one scale of pay toi all namely Rs 750—50—1250. 1 
do not agree in tlu* proposals of the majority, which 
have the result of increasing the pay of the Superin- 
tending and the Chief Engi net is by nearly Rs. 88000 
a yeai.” (Page 474 of the Kcpwt ) 

The present scale of pay for Superintend- 
ing Engineers is Rs. 1200-2000, and of the 
Chief Engineers, Rs. 2500-2750 per 
month. 

3. The qualifications of officers recruited 
in England have been recommended to be 
one of the Univcisity Degrees or an 
equivalent deploma or distinction in 
Engineering (not mciely the A. M. i. C. E.), 
with at least 12 months' practical expe- 
rience of engineering work and in the case 
of candidates for railway department, 
practical experience on a British Railway 
to receive special weight. 

In the ease ' of recruits to be selected in 
India the maximum age is to be fixed at 
27 years. 

Subordinate grades of State Railway 
Establishment. 

In dealing with the matter relating to 
the supenor grades of railway services, wc 
have shown how Indians have been kept 
down in those grades. Now it is proposed 
to deal with the subotdinate grades and 
office clerkships. • 

Thete are ceitain ranks of subordinates 
to which Indians are not admitted at all. 
Take for instance the posts of Inspectors 
employed in the Traffic, Locomotive and 
Carriage and Wagon Departments, Work- 
shop Foremen, Assistant Foremen, Charge- 
men, etc. Of course there is no rule against 
the employment of Asiatic- Indians to these 
posts, but the Auglo- Indians in whose 
gift these posts are, will not train Indians 
for such posts. As will be shown later, 
orders were received from His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Indians as early as 
the year 1870 for the training of Asiatic- 
Indians for all such posts, but effect has not 
yet been given to those orders so far as the 
training of Asiatic-Indians is concerned, 
although 47 years have elapsed since then. 
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In the classified List and Distribution 
Return of Railway Establishment publish* 
ed every half year by the Indian Kailway 
Board, we find not even one Asiatic-Indian 
ia these posts in the whole of India. 

Educated Indians are employed only in 
the lower posts in the Railway offices and 
at stations. A few of the office hands by 
* the dint of their character and good luck 
win some of the upper posts, but a very 
large majority of them are kept down in 
the lower ranks. Any attempt on their 
part to rise in position is met with rebukes, 
so that they may not aspire to any higher 
posts. In the seventies and eighties, Asia- 
tic-Indians had fair chances in the office 
clerkships but through the activities of 
the Anglo-Indian associations, it has been 
practically arranged with the Heads of 
Railway Administrations to employ Anglo- 
Indians mostly in the higher posts in 
offices as well as in the out-door posts of 
subordinate establishment of all Depart- 
ments. No rule to this effect appears to 
have been laid down but such is the 
general practice on almost all the railways 
in India, whether they are worked by the 
Government or by the Companies. 

In Railway workshops, Asiatic-Indians 
are employed as workmen who can rise no 
higher than the post of a ‘Mistry’ Edu- 
cated Indians are given no encouragement 
to join as apprentice mechanics ; those 
who apply for such apprenticeships are 
offered such low terms that they find it 
better to join as office clerks. 

At one time there was a rule which laid 
down that Asiatic-Indians were to get not 
more than two- thirds of the pay allowed 
to Europeans fot the same class of work. 
This rule used to apply to high appoint- 
ments like those of High Court Judges, but 
in their case it has practically become 
obsolete. In the case, however, of Subor- 
dinate railway services it appears still to 
be in force, for we find the following rule 
appearing as Note (2) to para 213 of the 
State Railway Open Line Code, Volume 2, 
1908 edition 

“The maxima salaries for Native Drivers, 
Shunters, and Guards are fixed ac two-thirds of those 
for European. Parsees are not Europeans and can 
only, therefore, be allowed the rates of pay laid 
down for natives.” 

Ket This code applies directly to lines work- 
BstabllX t * ie Government Administration, 
Decembri^ar rules may be found in force on 
je Railways worked by Companies. 


It is hoped the Government of India 
will now withdraw this obsolete ruling 
in the case of the lower subordinates of the 
Railway Establishment, in view of the 
following views expressed by the Royal 
Commission in paragraph 53 of the Report 
signed by the majority of the Commis- 
sioners 

“The advantages of equal pay for all officers, who 
do the same work, are obvious. Under such a system 
there can be no suspicion that Europeans are favour- 
ed at the e\pense of Indians, whilst the danger of 
racial friction in the seivicts is reduced to a mini- 
mum ” 

The Commissioners, however, have re- 
commended certain distinctions in salaries 
between Indians appointed in India and 
Europeans appointed in England on the 
ground of higher cost of training in 
Europe. That ground is certainly inappli- 
cable to Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians 
appointed in India to the subordinate 
grades. Whatever grounds may have exis- 
ted in the past for the distinction between 
Asiatic-Indians and Anglo-Indians as 
shown above, there is no justification now 
for treating the former differently. 

The treatment of Asiatic-Indians 
whether on out-door work or in offices in 
all Departments of Railway, viz., Man- 
agement, Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, Stores, Engineering, Audit 
and Accounts, etc., on all railways whether 
worked by Government or by Companies, 
is that accorded to an inferior race. For- 
merly this prejudice did not exist in the 
form in which it is now openly seen. From 
the former orders received from the Secre- 
tary of State foi India, it is evident that 
the Government meant to do full justice 
to Indians in the Railway services. 
Indians were formerly taken at least 
in the clerical lines without any restric- 
tion of the sort which has been openly 
started since tbe Imperialistic move- 
ment has been set on foot in India and a 
maik of distrust placed upon Indians. 
A marked distinction is made between 
Indians and Europeans or Anglo-Indians 
to the detriment of the former. Indians 
are persistently put down as inferior, 
although in many cases they possess 
superior merits, so that Indians may not 
aspire or have an opportunity to rise to 
the superior grades. Indians of all grades 
cn the Indian railways complain of the 
preferential treatment accorded to Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians, and the result is 
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growing discontent and unrest. Anglo- 
Indians are given higher salaries at the 
start, and are allowed rapid promotions, 
while Indians are started on lower pay 
and are systematically kept down through- 
out their service, or are not allowed to 
enter certain posts. Anglo-Indians or 
Europeans possessing no superior educa- 
tional qualifications are often put over 
Indians of greater merit, longer service ami 
superior educational qualifications ; they are 
given rapid promotions from class to class 
and from grade to grade; so that the senior 
Indians become subordinates of those who 
were at one time their (Indians’) own as- 
sistants. This is very galling indeed. No 
Englishman would put up with such treat- 
ment. Indians feel it quite as much as 
Englishmen would, if they were similarly 
treated in their own country. Indians are 
thereby made to feel they have the misfor- 
tune of belonging to a subject race. 

Some of the Departments ot Oovern- 
menf, for instance, the Indian Telegraph, 
and the salt and customs, publicly adver- 
tize exclusively for Anglo-Indian candi- 
dates, whenever they have to fill vacancies 
in their subordinate grades. A similar 
policy appears to have been secretly 
adopted on the State Railways, whereby 
Asiatic Indians are kept in the lowest posi- 
tions, whereas higher posts even in the 
subordinate grades and in the clerical 
branches are given to Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians. 

The Railway Board; will, it is hoped, 
now withdraw the rulings quoted above 
from the Open Line Code and issue strict 
orders for equal opportunities and equal 
treatment to all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India, allowing admission of 
educated Indians as apprentices in Rail- 
way workshops on the same terms and 
conditions as apply or may hereafter apply 
to European or Anglo-Indian apprentices, 
and that Asiatic-Indians may be taken in 
all classes of subordinate grades on Indian 
Railways, unrestrictedly as in the superior 
grades. 

Mr. T. Ryan, officiating Secretary to the 
Indian Railway Board, in paragraph 80, 
084? of the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, in answer to a question by Sir 
Valentine Chirol said : besides a business 
concern the railways “were also a neces- 
sary factor in maintaining the security of 
the country both from a military point of 
view and from the point of view, of inter- 
1994—0 


rial security, and that had to be taken into 
consideration in dealing with the recruit- 
ment of the staff. Be thought, however, 
that a staff which could be relied on for 
the safe working of the rail ways should be 
adequate also from the military point of 
view. In fact the question of more imme- 
diate importance was the safety of the 
public, and this necessitated a very large 
reliance for the present upon European 
officers.” 

The Indian public in general, and the 
Indian Railway employes in particular, 
should thank Sir V. Chirol for getting this 
secret piece of information out from the 
Railway Board vSecretary. This explains 
why Indians are not trusted a9 they 
should be on their own Railways, ana 
accounts for the extraordinary conces- 
sions and privileges and the disproportion- 
ately large number of appointments, 
which are allowed to Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, nay, even to Indian Chris- 
tians, on the Indian State Railways, under 
secret directions. Will some Hon’ble mem- 
ber of the Viceroy's council put a question 
to ascertain whether this policy of not 
trusting Indians is being still followed by 
the Government ? It need hardly be said 
that there is no ground to justify this dis- 
trust so far as the conduct of the Indi&n 
staff of State Railways is concerned. 
These men have in the past worked and are 
still loyally working for the Government. 
In fact most of the work in all the depart- 
ments of the railways, whether indoor or 
outdoor, is done by Indians ; while Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians are employed on 
easy light work of what they are pleased 
to call supervision and signing of docu- 
ments wholly worked out and prepared by 
Indians, who arc unjustly kept down in the 
lower positions during the whole term of 
their service. It is notorious that many of 
the Anglo-Indians are unfit for any hard or 
tedious work. By this we do not dmy the 
fact that many among them are highly 
capable, but such are the exception rather 
than the rule. They are, however, given 
the soft work, good pay, rapid promo- 
tions and numerous other privileges which 
are openly denied to Indians. 

The rates of pay allowed at present to 
Anglo-Indian apprentices in Locomotive 
and Carriage Shops are sufficiently high 
for the subordinate grades, while the rates 
laid down for Indians are so low that 
young men of higher* educational acquire- 
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inentsarenot Attracted. They are there- 
by practically debarred from entering the 
railway workshops, while bne of the 
European witnesses, who gave evidence 
lieforc the commission, said that the work 
was not suited to Indians, that they did 
not like mechanical work and complained 
that the woik was dirty, that tne men 
they bad to work with were lower than 
themselves and that the pay w&s not 
enough (sec paragraphs 81, 260, 81,269 
and 81,272 in vol. xix.). The last point 
alone conveys the real truth. 

Against the above opinion of a Euro- 
pean Locomotive Superintendent of State 
Railways, we have the opinion of Mr. 
T. W. Tutwiler, the General Manager of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works, which he 
gave lately before the Indian Industries 
Commission. In his opinion, Indian Work- 
men are “very intelligent and quick to 
learn”, “more amenable to discipline than 
the foreigner.” One of the reasons, he 
urged for the employment of Indians in 
preference to foreigners, is that they are 
better able to impart instruction to work- 
men as they know the language and the 
ways of the workmen and another reason 
is that they would cost much less. From 
bis experience he could say that where 
Indians were substituted for Europeans, 
the woik had not suffered either in quality 
or quantity. 

Similar opinion was expressed in 1908 
by Mr. A. T. Ilouldcraft, late Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent of the B. B. 
& C. 1. Railway. 

The present writer, from his personal 
observations in large mechanical works 
both in India and in Europe extending 
over a period of more than 20 yea is is of 
opinion that Indian mechanics aie second 
to none in skill and peiseverancc, and in 
fine work they are far more patient and 
artistic than any found in Modern Europe. 

It may be noted that the evidence re- 
corded by the Royal Commission on the 
Railway Department, was taken from 
European or Anglo-Indian officials only : 
although written statements were submit- 
ted by three Asiatic-Indians, vide items 1, 
9, and 10 of appendix viii, page 110 of 
volume xix of tne Report, none of them 
was called before the Commission to give 
oral evidence. Even their written state, 
meats have not been embodied in the evi- 
dence. The whole of the evidence recorded 
•- therefore one-sided and 


casts vague and unfounded reflections 
against Indians which Indians were allow- 
ed no opportunity to refute. 

Training of Officers and subordinates 

FOR THE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 

of State Railway. 

As already stated the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission are that 

“A determined and immediate effort should be 
made to provide better educational opportunities in 
India, so that it may become increasingly possible 
to recruit in that c mntry (India) the staff needed to 
meet all noimil requirements ” 

Upon this the Ilon’ble Sir Mahadev B. 
ChHubal in paragraph 19 of his separate 
minute (page 379 of the Report) has 
remarked : 

'This ruommencUtion ha9 my full concurrence, 
and I only wish that the ucommcndations as re- 
gards these sei vices be given effect in practice with 
the same sympathetic spirit m which they have been 
concaved The teir entertained as regards these 
sci vices in the third g* oup is that perhaps an indefi- 
nite lengh of time may be taken m ‘Indianising* 
them and that as they become India-ieauitcd, Asiatic- 
Induns would not lie selected for them in due pro- 
portion, and they miy become like the present 
lecruited m India services, in which as pointed out 
later, the proportion ot Asiatic Indians to Europeans 
and Anglo Indi ms is only 23,8 2 and 6 3 per cent, 
in posts with salaries of Ks 200 and above, Rs. 300 
and above, and Rs 800 and above, respectively.” 

These fears are very well-founded, for 
has not the European and Anglo-Indian 
combination completely kept Asiatic- 
Indians, during the last 47 years, out of the 
appointments of Foremen mechanics which 
were ordered by the Secretary of State for 
India in 1870 to lie made entirely in India 
from among Asiatic-Indians and Europeans 
or Angln-Indian9. 

The recommendations of the Kojral 4 Com- 
mission are for the superior officials, aud 
apply with greater force to the subordinate 
staff as well. As tegards the latter, a 
similar direction was received from the 
Secretary of State for India in 1870 and 
was circulated to the Local Governments 
and Administrations in Government of 
India P. W. D. Circular No. 35 dated 
29th June 1870 (See Supplement to the 
Gazette of India dated 23rd July 1870), 
in which the Government of India strongly 
impressed on the superior officers of the 
Public Works Department, the great 
advantage “of endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to train the natives of the country 
in all those branches of handicraft that 
are necessary to the construction and 
maintenance of railways/* It was pointed 
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out that every large work of the magni- 
tude ot a railway or canal, and every 
shop in connection with such, forms 
a training school for artizans ; and from 
these, there is no doubt, that some suited 
for the position of foremen could be 
obtained.” To ensure this result it was 
expressly enjoined that “it will probably 
be necessary to attach a school to each 
shop, which likely men should be 
* ncouraged to attend, and those that give 
V^omise of rising to the responsible position 
of foremen should be helped, and their 
practical knowledge supplemented with 
theoretical' training and some instruction 
in drawing.” “The success of the experi- 
ment,” added the Government of India, 
“will of course depend mainly on the tact 
and judgment and energy of the men at the 
head of the Shops ; but His Exeellency in 
Council sees no reason to doubt the success- 
ful issue of the experiment, if the object is 
put before these supervisors as one to 
which the Government of India attaches 
much importance, and if the Local Govern- 
ments interest themselves in securing its 
accomplishment.” 

These orders were issued in the ytar 
1870, i.c., 47 years ago, but what do we 
find as a result of those orders ? Not a 
single Asiatic-1 ndian has up to this time 
found a place in the list of Foremen 
Mechanics throughout the Indian Railways. 
Technical Schools with Drawing Classes 
and Night Schools for general education of 
apprentices have been established in con- 
nection with the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon workshops of all the principal 
railways in India since those orders were 
issued but almost all of them have been 
reserved exclusively for European or 
Anglo-Indian lads. 

From his personal knowledge the pre- 
sent writer gives an account of those 
schools on the Rajputana-Malwa State 
Railway which was worked by Govern- 
ment up to the end of 1884*. He joined 
this Rail way in 1880, when the schools of 
the above description were open in connec- 
tion with its workshops at Ajmer. Pro- 
bably there was no intention in those days 
to exclude Asiatic-Indians but as Indian 
workmen employed in the shops were, and 
are still, mostly illiterate in English, they 
could not join those schools and classes. 
No attempt was, however, made to give 
any education to Indian boys employed in 
the workshops ; in fact they were treated 
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as work-people, not at all as apprentices. 
The technical school with Drawing Class 
and the Night School in connection with 
the Locomotive Workshops, to which 
European and Anglo-Indian apprentices 
of the Carriage and Wagon Shops were 
also admitted, have eventually become 
exclusive institutions for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians only. 

About the year 1 897, when the present 
writer was in the Head Office of the 
Carriage and Wagon Department at Ajmer, 
he persuaded the late Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent to open a Drawing class 
and a Night School lor Indian apprentices 
at Jonesganj, on a small scale. After 
several years the Locomotive Superintend- 
ent also opened a small school for Indian 
boys of his shops, with lower rates of pay 
for Indian apprentices, viz., half of those 
which had been fixed for the Jonesganj 
class by the late Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent. After useful work dor 
19 years, the Jonesganj Drawiug Class and 
Night School were closed in 1916. It gave 
instruction to 20—40 hoys annually 
during its cxisteuce, and turned out some 
good mechanics, but it is a matter of 
regret that it has been closed. 

Probably other railways in India have 
recently started for Indian apprentices 
such schools of a lower grade than those 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In such 
schools sons of illiterate workmen already 
employed in the Workshops are admitted, 
educated Indians are practically kept out 
by the low rates of wages offered. While 
Anglo-Indian apprentices arc on some ol 
the railways allowed Rs. 20— 25 per month 
to begin with, rising by annual increment 
to 30 per month in the fifth or final year 
of apprenticeship, Indians are allowed only 
Manilas per day, about Ks. 6-8-0 per month, 
in the first year, rising to 10 annas per 
day or about Rs. 16 per month in the fifth 
year. And the training given to Indians 
is of a lower grade, so that they cannot 
expect to rise beyond the post of a Mistry 
or Carriage Examiner. Of course there are 
a few exceptions where sympathetic officers 
in charge of Railway workshops have 
taken educated Indians as apprentices in 
W orkshops and trained them with satis- 
factory results. One of the apprentices 
who was a graduate of the AJlahabad 
University, Wa9 trained in the Carriage and 
Wagon Workshop at Ajmer, rose to the 
rank of an Assistant Electrical Foreman 
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on Rs. 275 per month. Since his premature 
death another Indian has taken his place. 
Another graduate of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity has been trained in the Workshop 
Laboratory in connection with the Steel 
Foundry and is cieditably working as an 
Analytical Qjemist. Both these graduates 
were started at about Rs. 1-1* per day 
rising tu Rs 3-12 per day in the fifth year 
of their apprenticeship. If educated Indians 
be admitted on similar terms, there will 
be many willing to join, and the wishes of 
His Majesty’s Government expressed in 
1S70 will be fully realised in a few years. 

The question now before the Kailway 
Board and the Government of India is 
how to give practical effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
As the noble wishes and instructions issued 
by the Government of India since 1870 
have been somehow nullified, it is doubly 
necessary to lay down the rules and orders 
in such a manner that there should be no 
loop-hole for evading them in future. The 
rules and orders now necessary are re- 
quired not only for the subordinate grades 
but also for the superior grades of the 
Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon 
Departments ; including the Electrical and 
Signal Departments of all State Railways, 
whether worked by the agency of Com- 
panies or by the direct agency of Govern- 
ment. 

The following proposals are submitted 
for their consideration 

(1) The technical schools at present 
established in connection with the Loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagon work- 
shops of State Railways worked by 
Government and by companies should be 
thrown open to Indians, as they are at 
present reserved for Europeans and Auglo- 
indians, and the courses of instruction 
widened and raised, so as to provide 
classes both lor the superior and the 
subordinate grades of these Departments. 

(2) Uniform rules may be laid down 
for the admission of apprentices, Indians 
as well as Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
together with uniform scales of pay to be 
allowed to such apprentices during the 
period of training. 

Both these questions should be considered 
by a committee of Railway officers with 
nn equal number of representative Indians. 
These arrangements, as remarked by the 
Royal Commission, can be made without 
much expenditure, and should be made 


immediately so as to secure in due time an 
adequate number of officers from India 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
technical Departments. (Paragraphs 32 
and 35, pages 23 and 27 of the Keport). 

No educational qualification i9 given by 
the Commissioners for apprentice pupils 
to be taken in the Locomotive ana Car- 
riage and Wagon Workshops and Running 
Sheds for professional training up to the 
standard prescribed for direct recruitment. 
This standard is given in the case of re- 
cruits selected in England as follows 

t. Candidates for Loco Department must have 
had a good general and technical education, followed 
by at least three years’ training in the shops of a 
railway and six months’ training in the Running 
Sheds and firing. 

u Candidates for the Carriage and Wagon De- 
partment must have &ei Ted as pupils or apprentices 
in the Carnage aud Wagon or Locomotive Shops of 
a ladway or in the Carnage Woiks of a large rolling 
block builder and in either cabe must have had in 
addition at least a year’s experience as outside 
assistant on a Railway. 

The Government of India will have to 
lay down the requisite qualifications 
which, it need hardly be repeated, should 
be of one uniform standard tor all appren- 
tices, whether pure Asiatie-Indiaus or 
Anglo-Indians or Europeans. As the 
training of apprentices will take more 
than 3H* years, it is desirable that the 
a nprcntices should begin as early as pos- 
sible after they have acquired the necessary 
general and technical education. 

lhe present writer consulted in June, 
1011, the late Mr. Robertson of the firm of 
the Government Consulting Engineers in 
London, Messrs. Rendel and Robertson, 
13-1* Dartmouth Street, London, who 
was good enough to say that the proper 
training for a Locomotive or Carriage and 
Wagon officer's line takes about seven 
years, say from the age of 17 to 24, i.e., 
3 years for the theoretical course in an 
institution like the Manchester School of 
Technology, and lour years for practical 
training in a workshop. 

The famous firm of Messrs. Vickers 
Limited takes paid apprentices for train- 
ing in their works at Barrow-in-Furness, 
between the ages of 15 and 18 years, 
selected by half-yearly examinations held 
in January and July of each year in the 
following subjects 

At akinetic—' To Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; 
Mensuration of Plane Figures ( including properties 
of triangles), and capacities of Tanks ana Vessels. 
Use of contracted methods. 
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Algebra— Fundamental Hotel ; Simple equation* 
and Problem* producing lame. 

Geometry— {Plane)— Propertie* of Triangle*, 

Circle*, Rectilineal Figure*. Simple Graph*. 

Geometry— (So/W)— Principles of Elementary Pro- 
jection with Simple Section* and Side Elevation*. 

All apprentices are advised to enrol 
themselves at the beginning of their ap- 
prenticeship as.students in one of the local 
Evening Schools, or, if properly qualified, 
in the Technical School, and to take one of 
the fnll courses of instruction stt out in the 
prospectus issued by the Local Education-, 
al Authority. Provided that satisfactory 
evidence is given of regular attendance 
throughout the session, such apprentices 
may, as vacancies arise, compete tor entry 
into the Drawing office. 

The firm allows apprentices permission 
to attend a Technical College and count 
the time spent at the college (in no case 
exceeding two years), towards the com- 
pletion of their apprenticeship, which takes 
5 years from the date of commencement. 

The firm undertakes to give such ap- 
prentices employment during college vaca- 
tion at rates of pay corresponding to the 
year of service, counting the years as con- 
tinuous ; and allows prizes and scholar- 
ships to encourage the apprentices. 

If India were to adopt a similar course it 
would lie proper «to prescribe the matri- 
culation test for admission of apprentice 
pupils for the superior grades of the techni- 
cal Departments, and the middle school 
test for the subordinate grades. 

The political bodies of India have been 
requesting the Secretary of State lor India 
to secure the admission of Indian students 
to the Workshops of those companies in 
England which supply stores for Indian 
requirements. But they seeufcnever to have 
thought of the score of the central work- 
shops, besides the numerous district work- 
shops, existing in our own country, be- 
longing to our own State Railways, where 
technical training can be given to Indian 
students, only if the Government of India 
be asked to make the necessary arrange- 


ments with the authorities of the Govern- 
ment and the companies entrusted with 
the working of the State property. The 
principal central workshops are established 
at the following places in the different 
provinces of India 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 

r>. 

6 

7. 


8 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 

15 
16. 

17. 

18. 


Bengal. 
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Kanctarapara E. 1). Kailway. 

Bombay. 

Parel BB & C 1. & G.l.P. Rye. 

lluhli M. & S M, Railway 

Madras 

Perambar M & S M Railway. 

Negapatam 8 1 Railway. 


United Provinces or Agra and Oudh 
Lucknow 0 & R Railway. 

Gorakhpur B. & N. W Railway. 

Izatn&gar K & K. Railway. 

Jhansi G 1. P. Railway. 

Panjyu 

Lahore N W Railway. 

Rajputana and Aimer. 

Ajmer B. B & C. I. Railway. 

Jodhpur J. B Railway. 

Cl N1RAL PROVINCLS 
Kharagpur B N. Railway. 

Secunderabad N.G. S. Railway. 

Kathiawar. 

Bliavnagar. 

Assam 

Pahaitali A. B. Railway. 

BmiA. 


19 Inscm Burmah Railways. 

These workshops may find attaining 
ground for mechanics and Mechanical ana 
Electrical Engineers not only for the Indian 
railways but also for many other classes of 
industrial works for India. The attention of 
our Go vernment and the leaders of the public 
is specially drawn to the facilities available 
in our own country, the control of which 
rests entirely with the Government of 
India. To make India self-supporting the 
railway workshops, where wanting in 
up-to-aatc machinery, should be supplied 
with the best and latest equipment. 


Chandrika Prasada, 

Jonesganj, Ajmer. 

80th June, 1917. 
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THE EDITOR 

By Sir Rabindranath Tagork. 


W HILE my wife was alive I did not 
pay much attention 1o Probha. 
As a matter of fact 1 thought a 
great deal more about Probha’s mother 
than I did of the child herself. 

At that time, my dealing with her was 
superficial, limited to a little petting, 
listening to her lisping chatter, and occa- 
sionally watching her laugh and play. 
As long as it was agreeable to me, I used 
to fondle her ; but as soou as it threatened 
to become unpleasant, I would surrender 
her to her mother with the greatest 
readiness. 

At last, on the untimely death of my 
wife, the child dropped from her mother’s 
arms into mine, and 1 took her to my 
heart. 

But it is difficult to say whether 1 con- 
sidered it more my duty to bring up the 
motherless child with redoubled care, than 
the daughter thought it her duty to take 
care of her wileless father with an excess 
of attention. At any rate it is a fact that, 
from the age of six, she began to assume 
the role of housekeeper. It was quite 
clear that this little giil constituted herself 
the sole guardian of her father. 

I smiled inwardly, but surrendered my fc self 
completely to her hands. I soon saw that 
the more inefficient and helpless I was, the 
better pleased she became, I found that 
even if I took down my own clothes from 
the peg or went to get my own umbrella, 
she put on such an air of offended dignity 
that is was clear that she thought I had 
usurped her right. Never before had she 
possessed such a perfect doll as she now 
had in her father, and so she took the 
keenest pleasure in feeding him, dressing 
him, and even putting him to bed. Only 
when I was teaching her the elements of 
Arithmetic, or the First Reader, had I the 
opportunity of summoning up my parental 
authority. 

Every now and then the thought 
troubled me a9 to where I should be able 
to get enough money to provide her 
with a dowry for a suitable bridegroom. 


1 was giving her a good education, but 
what would happen if she fell into the 
hands of an ignorant lool ? 

# I made up my mind to earn money. I 
was too old to get employment in a 
Government office, and 1 had not the 
influence to get work in a private one. 
After a good deal of thought, I decided 
that I would write books. 

If you make holes in a bamboo tube, 
it will no longer hold either oil or 
water, in fact its power oi receptivity 
is lost ; but if you blo.w through it, then, 
without any expenditure, it will produce 
musical sounds. I felt quite sure that the 
man, who is not useful, can be ornamental, 
and he who is not productive in other 
fields can at least produce literature. 
Encouraged by this thought, 1 wrote a 
farce. People said it was good, and it was 
even acted on the stage. 

Once having taste w of fame, I found 
myself unable to stop pursuing it further. 
Days and clays together I went on writing 
farces with an agony of determination. 

Probha would come with her smile, 
and remind me gently, “Father, it is time 
for you to take your bath ” 

And I would growl at her, “Go away, 
go away, can’t you sec that I am busy 
now * Don’t vex me.” 

The poor^ child would leave me 
unnoticed, witn a face dark like a lamp 
whose light has been suddenly blown 
out. 

I drove the maid-servants away, and 
beat the man-servants, and when beggars 
came and sang at my door I would get up 
and run after them with a stick. My 
room being by the side of the street, 
passersby ■would stop and ask me to tell 
them the way ; but I would request them 
to take the road to Jericho. No one took 
it into serious consideration, that I was 
engaged in writing a screaming farce. 

Yet I never got money in the measnre 
that I got fun and fame. But that did 
not trouble me, although in the meantime 
all the potential bridegrooms were grow- 
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ing up for other brides, whoso parents did 
not write farces. 

But just then nn excellent opportunity 
came my way. The landlord of a certain 
village, Jahirgram, started a newspaper 
and sent a request that I would become 
its editor. I agreed to take the post. 

For the first few days I wrote with 
such fire and zest, that people used to 
point at me when I went out into the 
street ; and I began to feel around my 
forehead the presence of a halo of a brilli-, 
ance of the first magnitude. 

Next to Jahirgram was the village of 
Ahirgram. Between the landlords of these 
two villages there was a constant rivalry 
and feud. There had been a time when 
they came to blows not infrequently. But 
now, since the magistrate had bound them 
both over to keep the peace, I took the 
place of the hired ruffians who used to act 
for one of the rivals. Every one .said that 
I lived up to the dignity of my position. 

My wiitings were so strong and fiery 
that Ahirgram could no longer hold up 
its head. I blackened with my ink the 
whole of their ancient elan and family. 

All this time I had the comfortable 
leeling of being pleased with myself. 1 even 
became fat. My face beamed with the 
exhilaration of a successful man of genius. 
1 admired my own delightful ingenuity of 
insinuation when at some excruciating 
satire of mine, directed against the ances- 
try of Ahirgram, the whole of Jahirgram 
would burst its sides with laughter like an 
over-ripe melon. I enjoyed myself tho- 
roughly. 

But at last Ahirgram started a news- 
paper. What it published was starkly 
naked, without a shred of literary urba- 
nity. The language it used was of such 
undiluted colloquialism that every letter 
seemed to scream in one’s face. The conse- 
quence was that the inhabitants of both 
villages clearly understood its meaning. 

But L was hampered in my style by my 
sense of decency, my subtlety of sarcasm 
very often made only a feeble impression 
upon the power of understanding of both 
my friends and my enemies. 

The result was that even when I deci- 
dedly won in this war of infamy my 
readers were not aware of my victory. 
At last in desperation I wrote a sermon 
on the necessity of good taste in literature, 
—but found that I had made a fatal mis- 
take. For things that are solemn offer 


more surface for ridicule than things that 
arc truly ridiculous. And therefore my 
effort at the moral betterment of my fellow 
beings had the opposite effect to what I 
had intended. 

My employer ceased to show me such 
attention as he had done. The honour to 
which 1 had grown accustomed dwindled 
and its quality became poor. When I went 
out into the street people dul not go out of 
their way to carry the memory of a word 
with me. It even got to the point of frivo- 
lous familiarity in their behavior towards 
me— such as slapping my shoulders with a 
laugh and giving me nicknames. 

In the meantime my admireis had quite 
forgotten the farces which had made me 
famous. I felt as it I was a burnt-out 
match which had become charred to its 
very end. 

My mind became so depressed that no 
matter how I racked my brains, I was un- 
able to write one line. I seemed to have 
lost all zest for lite. 

Problm had now grown afraid of me. 
She would not \enture to come to me 
unless summoned. She had come to under- 
stand that a commonplace doll is a far 
better companion than a genius of a father 
who writes comic pieces. 

One day I saw that the Ahirgram news- 
paper, leaving my employer alone for 
once, had directed its attack on me. Some 
very ugly imputations had been used 
against myself. One by one all my friends 
and acquaintances came and read to me 
the spiciest bits, laughing heartily. Some 
of them said, that however one might 
disagree with the subject matter, it could 
not lie denied that it was cleverly written. 
In the course of the day at least twenty 
people came and said the same thing with 
slight variations to break its monotony. 

In front of my house there is a small 
garden. I was walking there in the even- 
ing with a mind distracted with pain. 
When the birds had returned to their nests 
and instantly surrendered themselves to 
the peace of the evening, I understood quite 
clearly that amongst the birds at any rate 
there were no writers of journalism, nor 
did they hold discussions on good taste. 

I was thinking only of one thing, name- 
ly what answer I could make. The dis- 
advantage of politeness is that it is not 
intelligible to all classes of people. So I 
had decided that my answer must be given 
in the same strain as the attack. I was 
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not going to allow myself to acknowledge 

defeat. 

J ust as 1 had come to this conclusion a 
l-known voice came softly through the 
darkness of the evening, ana immediately 
afterwards I felt a soft warm touch in the 
palm of my hand. 1 was so distracted and 
absentnunded that even though that voice 
and touch weie familiar to me, 1 did not 
realise that I knew them. 

But the next moment when they had 
left me, the voice sounded in my ear, and 
the memory of the touch became living. 
My child had slowly come near to me once 
more and had whispered m my car, 
“Father,” but not getting any answer she 
had lifted my right hand and with it 
had gently stroked her forehead, and then 
silently gone back into the house. 

For a long time Probha had not called 
me like that, nor carressed me with such 
freedom. Therefore it was that to-day at 
the touch of her love my heart suddenly 
began to yearn for her. 

Going back to the house a little later I 
saw that Probha was lying on her bed. 
Her eyes were half-closed and she seemed 
to be in pain. She lay like a flower which 


has dropped on the dust at the end of the 
day. 

Putting my hand on her forehead >1 
found that she was feverish, her breath 
was hot, and her pulse was throbbing. 

I realised that the poor child, feeling 
the first symptoms of fever, had come with 
her thirsty heart to get her father’s love 
and caresses, while he was trying to think 
of some'Stinging reply to send to the news- 
paper. 

1 sat beside her. The child, without 
‘speaking a word, took my hand between 
her two fever-heated palms and laid it 
upon her forehead, lying quite still. 

All the numbers of the Jahirgram papers 
which 1 had m the house, I burnt to ashes. 
I wrote no answer to the attack. Never 
had 1 felt such joy as 1 did when I thus 
acknowledged defeat. 

I had taken the chi’d to my arms when 
her mother had died, and now, having 
cremated this uval of bet mother, again 
I took her to my heart. 

Translated by 

W. W. Pearson, with hie help and 

REVISION OF THE AUTHOR. 


CHILD-STUDY IN INDIA 


W HILE discussing the stages of growth 
of a child from infancy to maturity 
with the Teachers of the Brahmo 
Balika Shikshalaya, preparatory to the 
determination of methods of teaching 
suited to children of various ages, I felt 
the need of facts and figures about the 

f rowth and development of our children. 

sought in vam for light on the subject 
from various quarters Beyond a few 
stray data collected at irregular intervals 
and scattered over fewer publications on 
medical jurisprudence and ethnographic 
survey, there is practically speaking very 
little information available. Even these 
data are of no use to the present problem 
as they mostly relate to adults ana not to 
children. I remember to have read the result 
of a survey made by Dr. Ramaswamy 
Iyenger of Mysore of the eye-sight of 


college students in 1902. He visited 
almost all the big towns of India having 
a number of colleges and examined the 
students thereof. His report made a 
serious revelation about defective eyesight 
in general, and the prevalence of myopia 
in particular, among our students. 1 am 
told some investigation as to the eyesight 
of school children has been made in the 
Bombay Presidency and the Panjab, with 
what results I am unfortunately not 
aware of. One of the objects of the Bengal 
Social Service League is the medical inspec- 
tion of school children ; it would be well 
to know what progress has been made by 
the League in this direction. If I am not 
wrongly informed there are a few workers 
carrying on some research on these lines 
individually. It is high time for a united 
effort to be made with a definite object hi 
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view, so that the work tnav be carried on 
regularly and to which the canons of 
scientific research can be fully applied. 

Students of child psychology know 
well what tremendous attempts have been 
and are being made in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and Japan, through child- 
study societies and Universities, to 
determine the laws of growth and deve- 
lopment of normal children to single out 
the deficient ones, to separate the idiotic 
and the neurasthenic, with a view to 
providing for the proper up-bringing of 
each class, thereby saving from going to 
sheer waste much available resources 
and human material to the real conserva- 
tion of national assets in men and money. 
Has India such a plethora of children that 
she can afford to lose any number year 
after year by death and deterioration in 
mind and body ? Such loss India has to 
suffer so long as a determined effort lie not 
made to collect all possible tacts— physical 
and mental including moral— about child- 
ren by the application of practical tests 
that can stand the searchlight of scientific 
doubt. These facts are then to be formu- 
lated in such a way that they may be 
of use to all those engaged in the solution 
of all problems, scientific or practical, 
relating to child life in this country. I 
am here tempted to cite an instance of 
very practical value. A son of mine then 
about 12 years old, began to grow 
alarmingly dull about the end of 1913. 
He was all along known to be a bright boy 
and could do much work in connection 
with his education by himself. Suddenly his 
face lost its glow and he grew short of 
hearing. It at once struck me that some- 
thing was wrong with his nose and 
throat ; I suspected the growth of ade- 
noids. He was sent to an expert surgeon 
whose careful examination confirmed my 
suspicion. A month's treatment cured 
bifn of the obstruction, and he again 
grew as bright as ever. Now it must be 
within the experience of many parents and 
teachers that intelligent boys suddenly 
develop signs of stupidity resulting in dull 
looks, oad memory and tardy response. 
Unfortunate children ; how many had been 
taken to task, rebuked, abused and even 
caned for a fault over the creation and 
continuance as well as the removal of which 
they had absolutely no control ! Our much 
boasted common sense, not trained in the 
20%-7 


science of child life, failed to localise the 
defect, much less to put its finger on the 
real plague spot, but did not all the same 
fail to make life miserable to the poor 
children. One instance will, I am sure, 
suffice to call up many in the minds of 
many fathers aud teachers. We owe it to 
our children to make their lives happy— their 
legitimate right— and not heap miseries 
upon their budding li\ es that arc preven- 
table. 

This brings me to the various points of 
view from which child life should be 
studied. People take to this study for 
many reasons. Many sciences stand in 
need of facts and figures relating to child- 
ren to substantiate tlieir claims as science. 
How was speech originated ? what was 
the course of its development ? These arc 
questions which interest the philologist ; 
and he can solve them better by a study of 
the development of speech in the child. 
How did primitive man unashamed of his 
nakedness, revelling in liis tattooings and 
crowns of peacock’s feathers— come to be 
the civilised man of the present times ? In 
a search for facts the anthropologist not 
only visits the aboriginal inhabitants of 
many countries now hiding themselves in 
mountain fastnesses, but studies the child 
also, since the child does, as the evolution- 
ist say, repeat in his growth the history 
of the race. We may or may not feel 
interested in the progress of these sciences. 
But there are aspects of child life which 
have a very important bearing upon 
practical questions. Those who have the 
welfare of the children themselves dear to 
their heart must welcome all attempts at 
getting to the root of child life. Social 
reform, in the true sense of the expression, 
has mucli to do with children. Only the 
other day the Health Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation revealed, in his 
report on the vital statistics of the city, 
the appalling rate of infantile mortality. 
It would not be wide of the mark to say 
that about 400 infants in every thousand 
cease to breathe within a year of drawing 
their first breath. The rapid advance of 
industrialism in this country and the 
spread of the smoking habit no less require 
the keeping of a sharp look-out on child 
life as affected by these factors. The sub- 
ject is no less important to doctors who 
have begun to discover the fact that 
children require a treatment quite separate 
from what adults stand in need of, since 
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their diseases differ both in kind and degree 
from those of adults. Medical science now 
boasts of an extensive literature on 
diseases of children, showing the impor- 
tance of the subject. We have now got 
expert medical practitioners divided not 
into physicians and surgeons generally, 
but into surgeons, physicians, obstetri- 
cians, experts in eyc-discascs, eat -affec- 
tions, Jung troubles, intestinal disorders, 
and children's diseases. The teacher, who 
realises lus calling, has, even more than 
tbc doctor, the need of thorough know- 
ledge of child life. If he possesses but 
fair acquaintance with the subject, he may 
be instrumental in saving much child-life 
from being a permanent burden upon 
and a halter round the neck of society. 
Next to parents or guardians with 
whom children live, teachers alone can 
claim to have most of the opportunities 
afforded them to make or mar t he nation 
of to-morrow. Nay, it may safely be as- 
serted that in these days of hard struggle 
for existence, fathers or guardians have 
but little time left them after the day’s 
work to look after their children or wards. 
The duty of taking note of ill health or 
steady growth, formation of good habit 
or bad habit, of school children mainly 
devolves upon teachers. And in the 
absence of any definite knowledge on the 
laws of growth and development, mental 
and physical, of children, the teachers, are 
in the proverbial position of the blind 
leading the blind. Then again, since 
education docs not aim so much at 
imparting instruction in various subjects, 
as at assisting in the healthy development 
of the mind, a true knowledge ot the 
normal course of mental development 
of children with the instincts that blossom, 
ripen and pass into higher phases after 
enlarging the mind and widening the 
vision, is the very sine qua non of a 
teacher’s qualifications. All critics of the 
present-day education given in our schools 
and colleges do not fail to hit hard one 
feature of it, more properly the absence of 
it. They deplore that no arrangement is 
made in our educational institutions to 
impart moral and religious instruction. 
Some attempt is here and there being 
made to remove this defect. The danger 
that may soon face us will perhaps take 
the shape of swinging the pendulum too 
much to the other extreme. This problem, 
too, cannot be solved so long as we do 


not very definitely know how, when and 
in what environments the moral and the 
religious sense take their birth, progress 
ana blossom into a happy spiritual 
life or for want of timely and sufficient 
nourishment fade away and rinkle into a 
hardy thorn that pricks all around. The 
moral and religious instructor has no less 
need of the saving grace of child psycho- 
logy if he is to fulfil his mission to the full 
satisfaction of his conscience and fears to 
sjt ind guilty in the eyes of God and man. 
One aspect I have not touched above. 
Doctors will, I am sure, bear me out that 
the normal temperature of many Indian 
children is not 98*4, the figure given in 
books on physiology, and that the dose 
of medicine given ordinarily to an 
European does not suit an Indian of the 
same age. A few days ago some statistics 
were collected about the height and weight 
of some children of different ages. On a 
rough comparison with such figures relating 
to British children, it is found thatmany of 
the children fall below even the average 
height and weight of their British cousins. 

Enough has, I hope, been said above to 
emphasise the need of a thorough study of 
child-life in this country, if we earnestly 
mean to ensure the bodily health as well 
as the mental and moral progress of our 
children. These may be and are misfit 
schools and even misfit homes, but no 
child born can be called misfit. He has a 
legitimate right to be so brought up as to 
be able in due time to earn his bread, to 
share in the culture of the race and to 
advance the cause of humanity. Such a 
course may become possible if care be 
taken to study each child so as to know 
his powers and possibilities and formu- 
late his scheme of education accordingly. 
The welfare of our children may only 
truly be secured if we can devise proper 
methods of training normal children on the 
one hand and special methods for the 
defective according to the nature of their 
particular deficiencies on the other. As 
noted above there are also periods of 
dullness and stupidity for even normal 
children when they require to be kindly 
handled more as persons suffering from 
some disease and not to be harshly treated 
as guilty of some serious offence. The need 
of the moment is then some arrangement 
for a regular examination of children of 
all ages, and, if possible, of every child, 
from infancy to maturity. If facilities can 
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be afforded ior such a research, we may 
easily know how the course of national 
health is progressing at present, backward 
or forward. If every school child, at least 
once a year, can be put to the most im- 
portant mental and physical tests, as 
applied in England and America, we shall 
come to know in what particular direction 
individual attention has to be paid in his 
case in order to safeguard his health and 
ensure the development oi his mental and 
moral faculties— using the term in its 
ordinary sense, since faculty-psychology’ 
has long been dead. Roger Ascham in 
1570, while laughing at the care bestowed 
by Englishmen upon their horses instead 


of children, say* in his Scbole-Master : 
“God, that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their 
choice to skortie, and rewardeth their 
liberality as it should ; for He suffereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horse, 
but wilde and unfortunate children ; and 
therefore in the ende they find more 
pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children.” Our lot is harder still. 
While we have no horses, to draw com* 
fort from, we have to stare blankly into 
space when we see our children drooping 
in health, mental vigour and moral fibre 
before our very nose. Have we then 
nothing to do ? 

KrISN A PRASAD BaSAK. 
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Bengali. 

NurJAHaN — by Brajmdta Nath Banciji. Calcutta 
—B. S. 1323 ( /qij-i 6)— Twelve annas, pp. S6. 

A neat little volume on the biography of the 
celebrated Nurjahan Begum, the Queen of the 
Emperor Nur-ud-dm Jahangir. The book is intended 
for the general public and is wiitten in very simple 
yet elegant Bengali. The volume supplies all informa- 
tion about Nurjahan Begum which can he gleaned 
from the historical works of the reign of Jahangir, 
the compass of the book has made it impossible for 
the author to dilate on the problems connected with 
the life of Nurjahan, c. g., (1) the cause of the interval 
between Sher Afgan’s death and her marriage with 
Jahangir, (2) the straggle with M ah abba t Khan and 
the deliverance of Jahangir. The first problem is 
rather difficult and we arc not yet in a position to 
determine why Jahangir, when past his first youth, 
committed a heinous crime for the middle-aged flame 
of his earlier youth. Then again we do not know 
why Jahangir kept Nurjahan in seclusion with 
Ruqiyah Begum for four years before he married her. 
These problems may give birth to voluminous dila- 
tions but it would be entirely imaginary and would 
have very little basis. On the whole the book is 
nicely written, very tastefully though spaiccly 
illustrated and deserves general recognition. 

R. D Baueiji. 

Hindi. 

Daljit Singh, by Mr. Krishna Lai Varma and 
Published by the Proprietor , Pratmmala Karvalaya , 
Gohana ( RohtakJ, Punjab . Crown Svo, pp. 143. 
Price as . 9. 

This is a very interesting drama and we may say 


at the outset that it will do excellently well on the 
stage. Though it has not got many poems in it, it 
consists oi just the, stuff which makes a drama popu- 
lar on the stage. The words put into the mouths of 
the actors have been very dexterously chosen. The 
plot is supremely interesting and at the same tirte 
there is much of instruction in ft. It is laid in the 
Marhatta period and the transactions of some heroes 
portrayed therein are magnifying and encouraging. 
However, the tragical end given to the drama is not 
seemly : a comical end to it would not at all have 
been unsuited to the trend of the remaining part of 
the book. There are some printing errors in the book. 
The introduction of the book which is rather de- 
tailed, will also repay perusal. The author expresses 
his indebdtedness to the wi iters for the materials in 
the hook. 

Manibhadra, by Mr. Vdaylal Karhlival and 
published by the J ding) aniha-Ra/nakar Office , 
Hirabagh , Girgaon , Bombay . Crown Svo. pp, 
123. Price as. jo. 

The plot of this novel is laid at the time when the 
Jain influence was supreme in India. It is a transla- 
tion from the Guzerati. it is mainly a religious 
novel, the hero of the novel having fallen under the 
beneficent influence of Shree Mahabir ; but theele- 
ment of love is not wanting in it. The language is 
very nice and the book will be found very instructive 
ana pretty interesting as well. The plot being laid 
in ancient times, there is some want of novelty in the 
book, if a reader cannot find anv novelty in the 
picture of ancient times so graphically portrayed in 
the book. 

Vaidarth Karnai ki Vidhi, by Mr.* Chandra* 
mani Vidyalankar, Professor, Gurukul % Kangri , 
Distt. Btjnor. Demy Svo. pp. 96. Price — os. to. 
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The author ha* shown in an exhaustive way the 
meant of the interpretation of the Vedas. His refer- 
ence* are correct and there is considerable scholarship 
evinced in the book, even though most of the views 
of the author mav not be accepted by other scholars. 
Mr. Cbandramam has considerable insight into Sans- 
krit and Pah, and it h a pleasure to peruse bis 
discussion* rind the grammatical dissertations which 
he gives. The book will no doubt be of priceless 
value to them who take interest in the Vedas. It is 
nicely pruned and the language of the publication is 
very good. 

Nam \ s in Pkacuar, by Pandit Sanlaram 
Vaidralna Vaidyabhushan, Manager, Man gal 
Aushadhalaya, Moga ( Punjab ) and to be had of 
him. Royal 8vo. pp . jo. Price a\. 2. 

This is a nice little thesis on the use oi the word 
“namastai,” and the subject has been approached 
from all its aspects, several quotations and illustra- 
tions having been given. The way in which the 
author shows how the term can he applied to females 
as vull and his refcicnce to the veneration in which 
females have been held in India, will form an interest- 
ing reading. Altogether there is much new matter in 
the hook and it will repay perusal in mauy wayr. 
The get-up is nice We commend the intelligent 
treatmeut of the subject on the part ot the author. 


neatness in this matter ; and we have always found 
bis publications very attractive. In passing we can 
find many principles of Jainism in the book. 

Bharatvarsha Kai Liyai Swarajya by Mr . 
Vainklaisha Narayan Tiwari and published by the 
Bharat-Saivak-Samiti , 6, Bank' Road, Allahabad . 
Crown 8vo. pp, 123, Price as, 6, 

This is a very timely book and will serve very well 
to educate public opinion on the question of Self- 
Government and Home Rule. It will combat and 
diive away most of the erroneous views on the 
subject. The original book in English of which the 
publication under review is a translation, was writ- 
ten by the Ilon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and it has been 
very well received. It has been translated into 
Marathi, Guzerati and Urdu as well, and everywhere 
ft is bound to be welcome. All that can be said on 
the subject has been said by the author. The most 
popular scheme for Home Rule has been drawn up, 
objections to the same have been critically examined 
and proved to be deceptive. It has been graphically 
shown that the Indian people are now fit for self- 
government and the plea of those who oppose the 
movement by saying that the time 1ms not yet come, 
has been thoroughly exposed. The exposition of the 
subject is very lucid and the book may be distributed 
broadcast and read by all grades 01 people. 


Shiksha Suuhir. by Mr. Kashwafh , Manaect. 
Marwari Vtdya/aya, Can' up ire and published by 
the " Prakash Pmhikalava Filkhana ft dial , 
Cawnpore, Crown 8vo. pp. ijy. Pm c as. 8. 

The author hn9 had considerable experience in the 
supervision and inspei tion of schools and the book 
as a result contains very succinct and useful hints on 
the art of teaching It appears that the suggestions 
of the author have nut only been compiled from other 
books on pedagogy : they ha\c rather proceeded from 
the conclusions the autlior has himsclt urrived at and 
verified. The book lias been sub divided into various 
convenient headings and wh.it has been summed up 
in it may well form a very handy book ot reference 
lor the Vernacular teachers anywhere The met it of 
the book is its precision and in a book of this type, 
the author has very wisely avoided discussions on 
controversial subjects. The book has got much 
practical value and is better in tins respect than 
other books of its category. 

Shantidh \rm by Mr. (hilab Rat , M.A., and 
published by K uniat Ihvcndra Prasad, The Central 
Jatna Publishing If oust. At rah. Crown Svo.pp. 
49‘ p > t( e — as. 6. 

This is a very well written oiiginal publication 
and its subject is bow a man cun have peace of wind. 
The treatment of the subject is very lucid and even 
when dealing with philosophical points, the author 
has made himself thoroughly intelligible to even a 
man of the simplest intelligence. The author attaches 
supreme importance to self-vealisation, but to him 
this attribute meaus much more than what is com- 
monly understood by it. Self realisation bus to be 
understood by the author in connection with the 
whole univuse. There is no dnllnea or terseness 
about the book and the whole of it reads as pleasant 
as a novel. As to the get-up of the book, we may 
say that the publisher ha* made a speciality in 


Siirkeramnamamrita, t (implied by Mr. Har- 
mukhtai Chhavihhoria and published by Messrs. 
1 ) work ada* Kedarbaks Bhukl , j Chinipatti , Cal- 
t till a. Crown 8vo. pp. 2/3. 

We te vie wed this book some time ago and said 
that bv those Vaislinavas who should be religiously 
disposed, this book would be found interesting. 
Something more has been added in the new edition. 
A very large number of quotations in Sanskrit and 
Hindi from various sources on the subject of Shree- 
rania and His sacred name have been incorporated, 
which would no doubt furnish very interesting read- 
ing. The book is printed very nicely. No price is 
mentioned as to the book and 1 think it can be got 
from the publisher by deserving people, for the asking. 

Praim Vila&, edited by Shree Swami Mitrasen 
pe Maharaj and published by the Praim Vilas 
Ptes\, Gujtanwalla {Punjab), Foolscap quarto , 

/A .?**• 

This is a journal, the annual subscription of which 
is Rs. 1-4 0. It contains articles and poems on reli- 
gious subjects, some of which are very nice indeed) so 
far as their subject and treatment are concerned. But 
we regret to say that there are many mistakes of 
idiom and spelling in them : and as to this, we would 
advise the publishers to have the issues revised by 
some competent mao before publication, 

M.S. 

Sanskrit. 

G aek wad V Oriental Series edited under the 
supervision of the curator of State Libraries, Baroda , 
No I KavyamSmansti of Kaja-Shehhara, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. No. II. Narandrdyandnanda 
with Introduction and Appendices. Edited by C. D. 
Dalai M A., Librarian , Central Library , and JR. 
Anantakrishna Shastry , Central Library. Published 
under the authority of the Government of His 
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liighness the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. 
Central Library t Baroda . 

Of all the Native States now marching apace in a 
flourishing condition Mysore is the first that took 
the lead to rescue the Sanskrit and other Oriental 
works from their deplorable obscurity by issuing the 
Government Oriental Series (Bibliotheca Sanskrita). 
It has been followed by the Government of Tri van- 
dram under the authority of which the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series has been started there. And now we 
are very glad to notice that the Gaekwad’s Govern- 
ment, too, which is much more advanced and liberal 
in diffusing education in its various branches among 
the people than the members of the bureaucrocv 
in India, has presented us, as was naturally cxpcctccT 
from it, the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. The object 
of starting the series is to publish in it old and rare 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and old Gujrati MSS. 
from Gujrat and specially from the fatuous Jain 
Bhandars at Pattan in the Baroda State, and thus 
bring to light the valuable ancient litcratuie that is 
now lying in obscurity. 

Kavyamimansa that forms the first issue of the 
scries is by Rajashekhara, a well-known figure m 
Sanskrit literature. lie was renowned as a Kavi- 
raja , the true significance of which word was 
unfortunately lost to us hitheiLo, but it is m 
the work that lies before us one can find it 
mentioned clearly. In defining various sorLs of 
poets and different stages of poetical skill Kaja- 
shekhara says that that poet is called a Kuviraja 
who is free in different languages, different 

compositions UTO and different feelings or sentiments 
TO- A Kaviraja is greater than a Mahakavi, who is, 
according to him, well versed in composing either in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit ( tlRRIWW 

p.19). Vishvanptha, the author of Sabityaduipana, was 
also a Kaviraja, and as is evident from his work, he 
was well versed in not less than eighteen languages 
( K* Un ), and an author of 
various poetical works. 

Kavyamimansa, as the very name implies, is a 
work on the theory of poetiy and is divided into 
eighteen books and describes poet* and their poetries 
in their various aspects discussing tin subject by 
mentioning profusely the views of several aurhorities 
thereon and quoting in way of illustration a number 
of stanzas Irom books of well-known authors. That 
the accomplished wife of Rajasbekhara, Avautisundari, 
whose well selected verses are to be found in Sanskrit 
anthologies, was not only a poetess, but also an 
accepted authority in Rhetoric is evident from the fact 
that her views have been quoted by our author in his 
present work. 

. In the book X Rajashekhara draws a very lively 
picture of an ideal poet describing how beautiful 
should be a residence for him, how he should conduct 
his daily life and how he is to think of his own merit 
and ability. His advices to a poet are very interes- 
ting. He says that a poet should not recite his new 
poem before only one person, for should the latter 
claim it as his own composition by which witness 
would he defeat him ? Nor should he think too much 
of his own production, for partiality transposes 
merits and detects. He should not also be proud, for 
mn a shade of pride destroys all accomplishments. 
He should have his work examined by others, for it is 
generally said that an author cannot see what sees an 


indifferent person. He farther advises that when a 
work is complete several copies of it should be made, 
tor there are many dangers for its destruction, snch 
as fire, water, sale, gift, leaving of a country, etc. 
There are also other causes of the utter loss of a work, 
viz., the perplexing or confusion of the author arising 
from thinking"-"! shall finish it again," "I shall 
einbeltsh it again according to the strict rules/ 9 "I 
shall consider it with my friends.” Calamity upon a 
kingdom is also a cause thereof. 

As to the poetic gift of a woman Rajashekhara says 
that like men women too, tnay become poets, for 
it is nothing but the soul with w inch accomplishment 
is connected audit has nothing to do with distinc- 
tion of sex There were he says, mid still are several 
women well conversant with Shastras and endowed 
with poetic gift. 

A living poet is not generally so appreciated or 
respected as he should tie and so Rajashekhara says 
that owing only to the ill report from the people a 
poet should not look down upon himself for 'they can 

not be held by a book firopr and it is he 

himself who cun rightly judge how he himself is. When 
a poet is dead his wise sayings are sung by people, a 
poet of a foreign country is also praised, but that poet 
who is prcient, is trealed with contempt, although he 
may be a verv great one. For, the poem of a living 

I ioct, the be.iuly of a virtuous high-born wife and the 
cnowlege of a family physician ate scarcely agreeable 
to a person. 

In book WII, Rajashekhara gives a comprehensive 
survey of the ancient geogtapliy of India. It is also 
known from this book ( p, 98) that he has written a 
separate v olume on Geography named Bbuvauakosba . 

One intending to understand the theory of poetry 
should read the book under notice. The present edition 
of Kavyamimansa is an excellent one. But we have 
strongly fell the want of an alphabetical index of 
subjects. Most of the veiscs quoted in the book leinam 
untraced, >ct the list ot those which have been traced 
in the uutice would prove useful We think a list of 
peculiar words with which the book is abounding 
should have also been added for the benefit of the 
students in our Sanskrit patlmshalas who generally 
do not know Unglish. The introduction might have 
been written in Sanskrit too, as in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Senes. The Indian editors of Sanskrit books 
should not forget the requirements of our poor Sans- 
krita Vidyar thins. 

The second work of the Gaekwad's Oriental Series 
is Naranaruyunananda of Vastupal, "who with his 
valout and statesmanship extended and strengthened 
the power of king Virudhavula ( of Gujrat, 14th 
century, A I). ).” He is however better known to us by 
his numerous public works and specially the temples 
ou mount Abu. His tolerance and cosmopolitanism are 
proverbial. lie favoured all creeds and sects and even 

built mosques for Maliomedans Vastupala’s lift 

can be Viewed fiom four different standpoints. (1) 
as a minister, (2 ) as a warrior, (3) as a philanthropist 
and builder of public places and temples, and (4) as a 
patron of poets and himself a poet. The extracts 
given in Appendix III "amply illustrate bis great 
liberty towards poets,” and "so he was called JuagAu 
(or younger) Bhoiaraja." As a great poet and patron 
ofpoetsbeis praised in a number of Sanskrit works 
ana his verses are to be found in extant anthologies. 
Much can be known of Vastupala in Ilammira-mada - 
mardana and Vasantavilasa to be issued in this 
series. 

His present Work, Nat nnarayanananda (lit. the 
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pleasure of Nara, i.e. Aijuna, and Narayaua, i.c. f Sbri- 
krisbna) is a mahakavyn divided into 16 cantos the 
last of them being a mere appendix which describes 
the glorification ofthcfimily of the poet who seems 
to be a Jaina by religion. The main subject of the 
book is the enjoyment ofArjuna and Shrikrishna on 
the Kaivata mountain (Girnar) and the former’s 
marriage with Subhadra by forcibly taking her away 
and consequently defeating the army sent by Baladeva 
for her rescue. But not less than three-fourth of the work 
has entirely been devoted to the description of the po- 
pular things in Sanskrit kavyas at large, such as a city, 
a king, a king’s court, the deflerent seasons, the rising 
and setting of the sun and the moon, the drinking of 
wine, and so on. The present work appears to be ra- 
tbet a descriptive one thanacreative of any character. 
Vet the style and the language are excellent, and the 
verses which are full of figures of speech are really very 
charming. We have noticed in the book some peculiar 
words wnich though found in later lexicons, are not 

generally used by poets, viz., ff T for an owl (’ pro- 
bably connected to 99 V XHI 51), ffgt for 
Hair (V. 31, VI, 14), ljf*rT for air (VI.37), qftwr 
for'rfWra woman, and iffqsFVT meaning splendour, 
from iw (V. 35, XII. 61). 

Vidhushckhara Bhattacliarya. 

Gujarati. 

Hamashir Ktt Shamshar, by Miuhrck (Sohtab 
A heheriyat Irani, of Bombay), pr xnted at the Union 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad , Thuk cardboard, 
pf>. 336 . Price Re. 1-8-0. (1917). 

“Mashrek" is an Irani by birth, and Gujarati is nn 
acquired language to him, but he has written this 
novel, like many others ol his books, in that easy, 
chatty style, which a I’nrsi, born and bred in 
Gujarat would do. He is a humorous writer too, 


and his humour peeps out here and there, in this 
novel, much to the relief of the reader. 

Hridaya Pkadip or the Light of the Soul, 
published by Shah Motilal Muljxbhai, Hon. Secret 
tary of the Vrxddhi Chandrajee Jain Sabha , Bhav - 
nagar, printed at the Saraswati Printing Press , 
Bhavnagar, Paper cover , pp. 74. Price 06-0 . 

This book is written in Sanskrit, and advocates 
views which are founded on Jain philosophy and 
metaphysics. The publication of the Sanskrit Text, 
with its translation into Gujarati and English, to- 
gether with short notes and explanations in English, 
is calculated to make it useful to those who want to 
become acquainted with this branch of Jain Liter- 
ature. 

K. M. J. 

Urdu. 

Makze Taasoub ka mujarr vb ilaj, by Mahatma 
Satyadhcsriji and published by Babu Divanchand , 
Proprietor , Book Depot , 7 \ (\ Gujratx , Lahore, 
Demy 8vo.pp.88. Price at. 6. 

This book has been written with considerable 
pains. The author has tried to show that the feel- 
ing between the Hindus and the Mosalmans in the 
Mahomcdan age was not so strained, as is often 
supposed. By-the-hye he shows that the feelings 
among the followers of other religions were also not 
so Btruiucd. In proof of this, he has quoted a large 
numbtr oi true incidents ; indeed his book may be 
said to be a collection of these 9tories which are at 
the same time very readable. We must say that 
the book will amply repay perusal. Tbe style is very 
nice and the .suggestions and vicw9 of thg author here 
and theie are thoughtful We have nothing to say 
against the gel up of the book. M. S. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Competition for Public Service. 

“The Government of India, on the stiength of this 
letter, refused to let the ’Senior Economist’ sit for 
the Examination and the result was that all the 
three posts in 1016 went to— let us call them Bur- 
mans— who already till 90 per cent, of the higher 
posts in the Finance Department. This is what Sir 
William Meyer gets as his money's worth.” This Is 
how you wina up your note on 'Competition for 
Public Service', in the July issue of the M. R. It is 
indeed, an extremely deplorable thing that the senior 
Economist of tbe Calcutta University should have 
been refused nomination on account of tbe ridiculous 
plea that his brother had been interned on suspicion 
without trial and that by such tricks the Department 
should have been deprived of the best talent of the 
country. But, 1 really doubt whether the results 


would have been different even if the 'senior economist* 
had competed. The academic record of the two 
(not three) Madrassi (i.e. Burman) gentlemen, who 
got the first two places last year, has been uniformly 
and dazzlingly brilliant and 1 am only sorry that 
their comparative merits were not put to the test. 

Although it is obviously an exaggeration to say 
that the Madrasees arc holding 90°/ o of the enrolled 
appointments, it is clear that they have, in recent 
years, been showing what stuff they are made of. 
If it is a question of favouritism, the Madrasee 
Brahmins would not have a dog's chance for nominal 
tion by the Local Government as against the 
Mohammedan and Indian Xian graduates. The fact 
of the matter is that, generally, the best graduates 
of the year are nominated by the Local administra- 
tions and 1 cannot believe that year after year, 
by some unfair dealings, the best graduates of the 
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Other Universities are deliberately kept out, in order 
to give chance to the Madrasees, who already hold, 
according to yon 90°/ o of the higher posts of the 
Department. As to Sir William having tils money's 
worth. I know something about that, being myself 
a member of the Subordinate Accounts Service. The 
Madrasee Members of the Indian Finance Department 
from Prof. Raman downwards, have one and all 
of them earned excellent records for efficiency and the 
Government of India know that they form not the 
least part of the ornaments of the Department. We 
are all Indians first, and it would hive been far 
worthier of you to have perorated about the gross 
injustice of the particular ca*e than to insinuate that 
the winners from a certain province have been 
allowed to enter the Department surreptitiously by 
the back door and not in fair fight. 

S. R. Krishna. 


Note by the Editor. 

Mr. S R. Krishna may rest assured that in 
whatever we write or publish, it is never our object 
to make any insinuation against any section of our 
countrymen. We, however, thank nun for drawing 
our attention to the matter, and arc sorry that the 
wording of the note he has criticised should have 
been, rightly or wrongly, open to the construction he 
has put 'upon it. 

Editor , The Modem Review. 


Bas-reliefs at Borobudur. 

In the April number of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, formerly of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, has published 
some very interesting remarks about certain bas- 
reliefs in the temple at Borobudur in Java. S ime of 
these have hitherto been paraded before the public as 
Indian ships sailing to Java bearing on board Indian 
adventurers proceeding to colonise Java. These 
identifications have met with general acceptance, both 
in India and abroad, and photographs of these have 
been published in Dr Radhakumud Mookcrji's 
History of Indian Shipping and Professor II. G 
Rawlinson's Intercourse between India and the 
Western World. In Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji’s 
History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity 
these bas-reliefs from Borobudur have been reproduced 
many times. The cover of the book bears an im- 
pression of a part of one of these in which we find a 
ship under full sail. Besides this, seven photographs 
have been published as full page illustrations labelled 
1 'Indian Adventurers sailing out to Colonise Java." 
After the publication of this work I have often asked 
my renowned friend abont the authenticity of such 
descriptions and have been informed by him that his 
authority was Mr. E. B. Havell's work on Indian 
Sculptures and Paintings. The bas-reliefs on the 
stnpa of Borobudur being religions in nature, one 
cannot expect scenes representing*‘Indian Adventurers 
sailing out to Colonise Java." Mr. Havell has done 
a good deal- to popularise Indian painting and 
sculpture both in Europe and in America, and his works 
have met with a good reception, bnt it must be 
admitted that his conclusions on these subjects 
should be accepted with very great caution. I have 
always regarded Mr. Havell's and Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookeiji's opinion about these bas-reliefs from 
Borobudur with suspicion, but as 1 have not been 
able to come to any satisfactory conclusion about 
them I refrained from making any remark on the 


subject in print Recently It has been proved by dr. 
Vogel in bis article on "Two Notes on Javanese 
Archaeology," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April, 1917, that the bas-reliefs of Borobudur which 
illustrate the works of Messrs. Havell, Rawlinson 
and Mookerji cannot have any connection with the 
colonisation of Java by Indian adventurers. This 
identification of these bus reliefs is due to Mr. Havell. 

I am not aware of the method followed by Mr. 

II a veil, according to which he arrived at such a 
conclusion. I believe any one who is aware of the 
nature of a Buddhist stupa would have hesitated to 
publish such a statement. The structure at Boro- 
budur is a stupa 1 1 a Buddhist stupa one expects a 
hemispherical mound eithei on a platform or on a 
cylindrical drum. In certain casts only the lower 
part of the hemisphere or the body of the cylinder 
is covered with bas-t chefs. Stupas that have been 
discovered up to date in known oriental journals 
bear representations of jatakas and the Hie story 
of Gautama Buddha. Nobody has hitherto found 
secular or histoncal scenes in the bas-reliefs, on the 
body of a Buddhist stupa ot on the railing around 
it. Mr. Havell's statement about the identification 
of these bas-reliefs on the Borobudur stupa as repre- 
sentations of “Indian Adventurers sailing out to 
colonise lava'’ was met with a considerable degree 
of scepticism. The scholars rcfiained from making 
any destructive criticism as they could not at the 
same time produce a positive theory about these bas- 
reliefs The subject was icvived when seven years 
ago Mr. Percy Brown of the Calcutta School of Arts 
visited Java to photograph these bas-reliefs. Since 
that tunc Javanese Archaeologists under Dr. N. J. 
Kroin have been busy in exploring these ruins and 
identifying these bas-reliefs on them. The result is 
the complete identification of the entire series, with 
the exception of two series in the upper galleries. 
A Dutch scholar, Mr C. M. Pleyte, published his 
identifications so catly as 1901. In this work he has 
identified the double row of 120 bas-reliefs us scenes 
from the life of Gautama Buddha up to the first 
sermon at Benares, according to the orthodox northern 
description of Lahtnvistnr.i. The parallel row of 
sculptures has been identified by Mono. A. Poucher 
In a paper entitled “Notes on Buddhist Archaeology \ 
the stupa ot Ilorohudut published in the Bulletin 
dc F-Ecole Francaisc des Extreme-Orient , Tome, IX, 
1909 It can now be pronounced with certainty that 
Mr. Havell’s inspired identifications are wrong and 
have no authentic basis. I do not think that Mr. 
Havell or any of his adherents is in a position to 
adduce a single reliable proof in support of the 
following statement : - 

“ The upper panel in the uext plate, XXXV., tells 
the story of the conversion of the Javanese to 
Buddhism in the beautiful legend that Buddha him- 
self came over the sea, floating on a lotas flower, to 
give his divine message to the people." 

When Mr. Havell’s book on "Indian Sculptures 
and Paintings" was published (1908), Pleyte 5 * 
book had .been In the market for over 7 years. 
A little trouble would have saved this excellent 
work from such absurdities. If he had consulted 
any Indologist about the identity of these bas- 
reliefs at Borobudur he would at once have 
been informed that the bas-reliefs on a stupa 
cannot be representations of secular or historical 
scenes. But historians of Indian Art generally despise 
the efforts of Archaeologists and rely On inspiration 
for such identifications. The result is, as has been 
proved conclusively by Dr, Vogel's note, that the 
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majority of Havell'i i.leiitnications tire faulty and 
unreliable. Consequently works on Indian art and 
culture based on flavell's conclusions have become 
worthless. One of these is the threat work of nay 
fellow-countryman Dr Rudhakumud Mookerji. The 
mnjority of Dr Mookerji’s illustrations are devoted 
to the portrayal of the voyage of “Indian adventurers 
tor the colonisation of Java.” I)r. J. Ph. Vogel 
states :~(1) The third of these 6 ( it wUl be found on 
the plate tricing page 48 in Mr. Mookerji's book) 
represents in lc/ility the same ship which we find on 
the fumtispiece plate, j. R. A. 8. 1917, p. 3(58. (2) 
The lower panel of Messrs. Havell and Rawliusou’s 
plate ( it is No. SO of Nidana series, as the upper one 
ib munbcml 8(5 of the Buddha legend) refers to the 
concluding portion of the Rudrnyanavadana ( No. 
XXX\ II of the Divyavadnnn ). There we read of the 
two ministers, Him and Bhiru, who, alter having 
escaped by sea from Roruka, founded two cities named 
after them, Iliruka and Bhiruka. It is the voyage 
and landing of Bhiru which we find illustrated in our 

I ianel No. 80, whilst the landing of his colleague Bhiru 
ias heeti illustrated in lms relief No. 88, which is very 
similar in subject but decidedly inferior in artistic 
merit. (This No. 88 will be found reproduced in Mr. 
Mookeiji's Indian Shipping on the plate facing page 
40. The other panel on this plate illustrates the 
Suparaga Jutaka, being No. 14 of the Jatakamala. 
As stated above, Mr. Mookerji inscribes both “Indian 
Adventurers sailing out to colonise Java !") J. R. B. S. 
1917, p. 371. The future historian of Indian 
maritime activity apd colonisation will have to leave 
out these bas-relieis as being out of his sphcie. The 
artist who carved the bas-reliefs of Borohuilur portiay- 
ed ships as he saw them in the harbours of his nativ’c- 
land Java and it cannot be maintained that he was 
portraying Indian ships. I do not know what autho- 
rity Di. Mookeiji lms to sav that “these sculptures 
represent types of a (5th or 7th century Indian Bhip— 
and it is the characteristic of Indian art to represent 
conventional forms rather than individual things— 
and carry our mind back to the beginning of the 
5th century A. 1). '—History of Indian Shipping, pp. 
45-4(5. Dr. Mookeiji's statements about the Indian 
colonisation of Java by a prince of Gujrat cannot have 
a place m serious history. It is the product of a very 
strong imaginative power with utter disregard for 
sober authentic facts. Serious students of history will 
always try to avoid such faulty methods and flimsy 
constructions in futuie. Dr. Mookerji's work is the 
work of a pioneer and a9 such it will always obtain 
recognition. Unfortunately for us Indians, this 
pioneer work on Indian Maritime Activity and Coloni- 
sation is full of glaring mistakes and misconceptions 
of facts which a very little care on the part of the 
author would have enabled him to avoid. I refer to 
the 5th chapter of the second part ot the 1st book of 
Dr. Mookerji's work. Such an account of the Indian 
colonisation of Java is otoolete and useless in the 20th 
century. This account of the colonization based on 
Sir Stamford Raffle’s History will always excite ridi- 
cule among scholars, specially among Dutch Archaeo- 
logists) whose researches during the last 20 years have 
in fact led to the reconstruction of the ancient history 
of Java. The pioneer work on the history of Indian 
Shi Sng and Maritime Activity does not refer to the 
woumVDr. N. J. Krom and his colleagues. It does 
the Indian dynasties, both Hindu and 
Ba<l|^Bk£ho ruled over Java, Indianised and civili- 
sed ■■Boris inal inhabitants and those of the 
flurrounoing islands and whose influence was so deep- 
seated that the Moslem J avanese of the modern day still 


take delight in representation and shadow plays of the 
heroes of the Ramayaua and Mahabharata. We do 
not find any reference in Dr. Mookerji’s work to the 
Indian dynasties, who ruled over and civilised Cam- 
bodia, Siam and Annam. Their existence was brought 
to light more than a century ago ; the ruins of tneir 
capitals and cities were explored by a French scholar 
in the latter half of the 19th century. Numerous 
inscriptions of these kings have been published by men 
like Barth, Scnart and Levi. Dr. Mookeiji refers to 
Indian colonies in Cambodia on the 4th page of his 
work, but we have to search in vain for a history of 
the Indian colony and kingdom in Cambodia and 
Siam. 

, The second chapter of the 1st part of the 1st book 
of l)r. Mookerji’s work deserves some criticism. The 
author has been very liberal in the selection of illus- 
trations and we find representations* of canoes and 
small boats as evidence of the existence of shipping 
in ancient India. The sculptures from Sanchi repre- 
sent (1) The pleasure barge which by its nature is 
unfit for deeper waters and (2) a carelessly construc- 
ted ferry boat. These two illustrations are totally 
unsuited for a history of Indian Shipping. The 
representation of a pleasure batge, at present, in the 
great temple in Puri is also out of place in such a 
work. The illustiation of the Yaital Dcul at Bhuba- 
neswar is also very unfortunate, which shows a 
lamentable lack ot knowledge in the author, of even 
the rudiments of the history of Indian Sculpture. It 
is rather unkind to the history of Indian Sculpture 
to state that the loof of this temple resembles an 
overturned ship or boat and the author seems to find 
a corroboration of liis theory in the Uriya word 
Vaitara which denotes a ship. The representation of 
“a sca-going vessel” is also unconvincing, as the boat 
is most probably an inland river craft. Similarly, the 
leproduetion of another pleasure barge from the 
paintings of Ajanta must be regarded os unfortunate. 
It has already been proved that the bas-reliefs from 
Borobudut cannot have any connection with Ibis 
chapter ; so with the exception of the Andhra coins 
and the AjanLa painting representing the landing of 
Vijaya in Ceylon, there is very little in this chapter 
i f Dr. Mookerji's book which has any real connection 
with the history oi Indian shipping and maritime 
activity. 

R. D. Banerji. 

Criticism of Gitabhashya. 

I have read to-day the criticism on sfaTHTW 

written in the July number of your Review by Mr. 
V. G. Apte of Indore. Judging as an outsider, I 
consider the criticism as one-sided and unscientific. 
In the first place the reviewer does not seem to have 
read the whole book but has hoisted on a few stray 
points— by no means important in my opinion. 
He seems to be very sensitive to the criticism of the 
creeds of the founders of religions. Now, in this 
critical centnry I don’t think anybody would expect 
an author to bow to the creeds established as if they 
are Ipse Dixit. To call a book blasphemous because 
it points out defects in the character of the founders 
of religions and the creeds themselves, savours more 
of the Spanish Inquisition spirit than of the modern 
scientific spirit. 

Besides, the reviewer does not refer to the baste 
principles discussed in the book and on which the 
author seems to lay greater emphasis. The reviewer is 
also distressed on account of the criticism of Herbert 
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Spencer and Kant, whom apparently he regards as 
idols. Now, 1 know that Kantism, in the last decade 
or so, has ceased to he what it was intheeaily 
part of the nineteenth century— the last word in 
Philosophy. Schopenhauer himself, the great pupil of 
Kant, has pointed out the lacunae in the philosophy 
of bis master. Now, why should a man feel aggrieved 
if a modern author says that the philosophy of Kant 
is individualistic and a priori and as such futile * 
This seems to me to be the burden of the author’s 
teferences to Kant. 

On the whole, I have reason to think that the 
reviewer has not shown good taste in reviling a book 
wholesale ou the ground of a few stray remarks* 
Probably the reviewer has not digested the book in 
its entirety. 

In justice I think it would he better if you give the 


book into the hands of some other levwwer any ol 
your own contributors. From my knowledge ui ‘the 
Modern Review I think Mr. Puntambekcr, Par m lnv\, 
or Dr. Ktikar of Nagpore would be good im’gis. 
The book purports to be a sttdy in analytical ulms 
and as such it adopts a modem trtatintnt 1 thud, 
man so thin-skinned ns this revitwtr is not lie 
proper person to criticise it. 

I have no special interest in the book oi this 
review but I give what 1 think to be a disiuUntted 
opinion about a matter that has appeared in the 
Modern Review. 1 haw tend the hook myself, and 
intend to review it nivself alter tt lew months 1 
closer study, and lienee this suggestion. 

\ N (jODIIOLK, M A. 


JAPANESE FINE ART 


F LAMBOYANT and mystic— thus has 
the Orient been described by many a 
traveller. But if I were to describe 
the Land of the Rising Sun I would have 
no hesitation in describing her as flamboy- 
ant and profoundly artistic ; indeed it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
Japan lives, moves and has her being in 
art. This is apparent to any one who 
lives for some time in the far-eastern 
island empire of the Mikado with open 
eyes and ears. 

After her amazing success at the Russo- 
Japanese War Japan leapt into fame in a 



Scattering Flowers 
By Bakuscn Tsuchida. 

day as it were. Her far-flung battle lines 
on the fields of Manchuria were perhaps 
more convincing, but there is no dount 
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that her achievements in the field of art 
are far more abiding and glorious. And 
the art-culture of Japan is not of recent 
growth but had its birth in the dim pa.st 
when the torch of civilisation was in Asian 
hands. 

History bears testimony that at that 
period the art of Japan was not a little 
influenced by the art of India, China and 
Korea. Consequent to the introduction 
of Buddhism in Japan, in 552 A. D., there 
was a great national up-hcaval. The era 
beginning from this date and ending in 
G44 A.D. is known in Japanese history as 
the Empress Suiko Era. Du- 
ring this period the Korean 
painters Doncho and Hojo 
arrived in Japan, and the 
former painted the celebrat- 
ed wall pictures of the 
famous Buddhist temple 
H oryuji. The Chinese style 
of ttie Sung and Mingdy nas- 
ties began to exert influ- 
ence on the Japanese style of 
painting during the Higa- 
shiyama Period ( 1334—1574) 
There has been some wes- 
tern influence, too, on a 
section of Japanese artists. 
Barely forty years have passed since a 
few Japanese began to study western art. 
It is stated that the first western paint- 
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Wn tolling an bill] iso of tin Moon 
(A Modern Painting) 

Bv Madame S l T \crmnn 



Oooyc Matsusukc, \ Famous Vctoi of 
the Tokugawa Period 
From a llki) o >e by Sliarnku 

with a few other artists, left the school 
and founded the famous Nippon Fine Arts 
Academy, which has now been closed 
after years of vigorous existence. 


Schools or Painting. 

Broadly speaking Japanese painting 
may he classified into three main divi- 
sions : Classic School, Popular School and 
Chinese School As regards styles there is 
no well-defined line separating one from 
the other flu* Kano, Tosa, Kosc, 
Maruyama, Sliijo and other styles of the 
Classic School remain to-day more in the 
shape of old masterpieces than in that of 
living exponents. But it is the Classic 
School which leads. Next comes the 
Popular School The Japanese name for it 
is Uki\ o-i < or “pictures oi the tiansient 
world"." " '1 hey aie realistic representations 
of things around us ; of fauns, fields and 
dwellings ; of the street and the wayfarer ; 
of men, beasts .and birds in fact in those 
pictures are mirrored the varied and 
pulsing life of the world we live in. But as 
the peculiar temperament of the oriental 
has ever discarded the things of the soil 
on which we are bom, brought up and 
nurtured and lia\e yearned for the beyond 
which lives in our imagination, Vkiyo-ye 
paintings weie looked upon by the 
Japanese as nothing short of \ulgar in 
times gone by. But to-day the outlook 
on life in Japan has changed and Vkiyo-yc 
pictures have acquired o good deal of ap* 
predation and influence. 'I be demand for 
them is very gieat, so gnat indeed, that 
even the once proud classic painters are 
now oflering their service to supply this 
demand. As a consequence the distinction 
between the classic and the popular school 
is gradually narrowing down and in time 
may entirely be obliterated. With the 
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spu.idof alitcitum books, journals and 
mwspapus au multiplying c\uy (lav and 
tin Humsoi ( ki\o\c artists aie requisi- 
liont-d to illustiaU them Among (Jkiyo- 
w P miters the name oi Hokusai stands 
^iipumc His masterpieces are eharacter- 
!si.d )»\ ateat freedom of conception and 
Ueatmeut 

PiUmes oi the Chinese School are stiff, 
lunxcntioual and full of details. They are 
mostly i elusions or historical. Clear traces 
ot Indian mfluuicc can be detected in the 
religious pic tui os To-day the Chinese 
School has lost the popularity it once 
enjoyed 

then then 1 »ire points ot difiercnce in 


the Tokio and Kioto schools of painters. 
Painters ot Tokio arc progressive, their 
productions arc boldly conceived and vi- 
gorously executed. The Kioto painters, 
on the other hand, live in an old-world 
conservative atmosphere tull of dreams 
and fantasies and consequently their pro- 
ductions are subtle and graceful but lack- 
ing in vigour. By the way, it may be 
mentioned that this contrast between the 
metropolises is not confined to art alone 
but is equally evidenced in all other forms 
of activities 

Some Notable Painters. 

Hokusai, Utamaro, Utagawa Toyokuni, 
Keisai Eiseu are some of the famous 
painters ot the Uki\ o-y c school Utagawa 
Kunisada is another who attained fame 
us an ai tist oi no mean calibre. 

He was born in the suburbs of old Yedo 
in 1730 He was the pupil of Utagawa 
Toyokuni and inherited the name of his 
master alter his death m 184-3 He was 
not one of those who could dash off a 
picture at a sitting. On the other hand he 
took infinite pains to study the customs 
and manners of those around him, the 
tea tines and types ot localities and classes. 
The following interesting anecdote will 
show how assiduous he was in mastering 
accuracy ot conception and execution: 

On a certain evening lie went out and did not 
icl urn lot some time At midnight lus wife was 
feeling rathei anxious as to the whereabouts of her 
husband, when she heaid a noise, and who should 
step into hci presence but a robbu The terrified 
woman vwis speechless and knew not what to do 
Seeing her helpless predicament, the intruder removed 
Ins mask and entreated the lady not to be afraid. 
Hu surprise can be imagined when she saw that the 
lobbei was no othei than her own husband Greatly 
taken aback by the strange action of her husband she 
wholly failed to appieciate the trick and began to 
weep sorely Stranger still the artist paid no atten 
turn to her sorry condition but at once took paper 
and pencil and proceeded to work on a drawing. As 
dawn appeared Kunisada had finished his sketch and 
thf* world was charmed with the wonderful depiction 
in Vkiyo-ye style of a “woman frightened by a 
i obber M 

Of him says a Japanese critic : 

“The characters of Kunisada represented the age 
that is, the individual of that tunc, but a more ideal 
individual than the actual. Perhaps this is only 
another way of saying that they were the work of 
an artist For the true artist does not imitate 
nature , he creates after the laws of nature, but true 
to his own ideal of beauty and truth ” 

Maruyama Okyo (1733-1795), of whom 
Japanese historians of national aft say— 
“His reputation thundered over the empire 
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Tibo Kwannou, floddts of Me icy 
By Hogai Kano 

for a space ol long duration”, matks “a 
wholesome breaking «iway of the Japanese 
artist from the rigid eon\ entionahty of 
the old schools He levcals extiaordmary 
skill in depicting the movements of 
animals In landscape and natuic draw 


mg he showed great originality Hut m 
the depiction of human figures lie is not 
quite si successful lie was als > \eiy 
lemarkable tor his successful depiction ol 
ghost pieces ” 

Once a man c unc to Ok\ o to lm* i ghost sk« U a 
ed on Ins h ick t >r tatt >omg and Ok in agreed to do 
it on condition ill it the m in viould iiciu 1 'ok at 
it himself Hut alter tin t it timing w is finished the 
man, hearing the extlimihms md cues of those 
who saw it, grew so uni >us Lh it lu was determined 
tostcit for hiniscll and so n >t withstanding his 
igiument, he got a muror in 1 hi! a look ii the 
pic tin e tattooed i n his back S > honor stricken was 
lu with what he saw, that lu Kit haunted md could 
not test until he underwent tlu iwful suite ring of 
having the whole thing burnt nil b\ mo\ i 

Conclusion 

Iht foicign visit oi to the 1 m penal 
Museum in lokio is pupltvtd to notice 
the absence of remarkable speemuns of 
Japanese Ait In \am dots he try to find an 
isplauation flu f.ut is that tlu bettci 
specimens ate safely stowed uva\ m hie 
pi oof looms, packed m wooden easts, and 
only oec isionallv hi ought toith foi in 
speelion In this e mneetion, si\s Mr J\ 
Masaki, Pusidciit of the lokio Fine Aits 
School 

l lie climate f J &p in i us not dlow cm in pits >1 
line ii* to be long i \p jsc 1 vMtlumt infill v fap-uust 
m of the most pile clcss hi I delu lit ijuahty c imiot 
1 mg end me citha sunlight >r d impruss With tie 
exception of aitulcs unde il br m/t oi non >ui 
iiiistcrpuush \c to lu lept siKlv aw i> U mi light 
mid in< isfutc olhuwisc we sh uld not 1 i have 
tluin h ft to us ind >ld pacts we should n li iu a 
all ( < nsequt nils the cxnilnti m oi fine m < n \iew 
iu the Impel l il Museum d ts not it nil i< pu.se ut the 
In ibuitb in out possession which aic too pimnis 
t hub to exp >st to tlu c Heels el cliunU I he dim lie 
is csp<cijll> injunous to out nu si \ ilu ibh p midngs 
w hit Ii often hulkt lupus e\eu h\ a ftw h mrs oi 
exposure 

ilu same wiiter tints sets foith Japan’s 
attitude towaid fine ait 

We ilmost worship i pieee oi perieet ait It is 
heated and eared toi hk*. i dtvmt image \Sr e rcgai 1 
such things as smied and liolv 

Japan s attitude towmd hue art ean be bun in 
how ait is pieserved aud taied for kook at om of 
our most prieekss lea eups It is nt\er to be sttu 
sitting on a shelf oi lying in an exhibition east No 
it is Jways found wrapped laitfullym u soft cloth 
ei special texture and piek-d b ifely in i beautiful 
box. worthy of what it holds Tht best pieces of 
poicelain or china are wrapped in wh it ibtalled Dutch 
cotton; and the boxes that contain them au made 
of paulownia w ood , and then the box itselt is 
wrapped iu an apptopriate cloth Cvery precious 
work of art has therefore a five fold wrapping 

Sdresh Chandra Baverjj 
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OLD AGE 


What is old age ? * Fis not that we old men 
Are really old, because our limbs are weak, 

We do not rust, like some worn out machine 
That has no liie ; nor do we useless grow 
As animals that have no mind or soul ; 

With us it is the higher life that counts, 

Infirmity and length of years^ no doubt, 

Make our frail body weak, but what of that ? 

There springs up in our soul a well of life, 

As a perpetual fountain, ever flowing. 

For looking back upon the years long past 
Our heart is fuller still of joy and strength, 

The fight is nearly over, almost won. 

We gain fresh strength from this, for we arc cheered 

By long experience of wondrous help 

That God has given us in the years now past. 

We gain fresh joy and confidence in God, 

And feel still greater faith, that He, who thus 
Has been so giacious through these many yiais, 
Will suiely finish His good woik begun. 

We have a gallery of thoughts that fill 
Our thankful souls, —grand pictures full of joy, 
Sweet recollections of what God has wrought. 

Tis not with us the evening of our life, • 

But morning of a gloiious life to come. 

This morning brightness shineth more and more 

And is the dawning of the perfect day 

When sin and sorrow shall be known no more. 

Our pilgrimage is past. The land in view 
Grows all more beautiful as years go by, 

When we weie young this seemed a far off land, 

Tis now so near its beauty can be seen, 

And day by day we wait till He shall conic 
Who is our life . then shall its glory shine 
In His effulgent brightness evermoic. 

England, J. E. Andrews 

February, 1917. 


H. H. THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR’S ADMINIS I RA 1 1YE RECORD* 
III. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. 

By St. Njhal Singh. 


N O sooner did His Highness the Maba- 
raja-Gaek war assumed control of his 
State, at the end of 1881, than he 
began to find out what it meant to be a 

* Copyright and Right ol Translation reserved 
by St Nihal Singh These articles are abstracted 
from the Authoi’s lorthconung work on the Life and 
Record of 11. 11. Maharaia Sayaji Rao ill Gaekwar. 


Personal Ruler. The initiative in all 
matters, important and otherwise, rested 
with him. All appointments high and 
low, were in his gift. No officials could be 
transferred or promoted without his leave. 
All expenditure, no matter how trivial, 
had to be sanctioned by him. 

The Administration of Baroda had been 
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highly centralized before the minority 
regime commenced in 1875 ; but Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Row’s strong personality 
gave it a regidity that it had lacked 
on account of Maharaja Malhar Kao’s 
weakness. The Raja was not altogether 
to blame. He had come into power at a 



H H Malmirtja Mallmr R.io i»ackwar, 
deposed iii Is 75. 

time when everything was disorganised, 
and when all sorts of claims wcie being 
made upon the ttcasury. His colleagues 
had occupied only minor positions in 
British India, and the personnel of the 
public services left much to be desired. 

Whatever the justification, affairs had 
drifted to such a pass that at the begin- 
ning of his rule the Maharaja Sahib found 
that he was being asked whether certain 
person might be appointed to clerkship 
carrying a salary of Rs. 10 ; whether the 
tiles might be turned on a hut ; and whe- 
ther a tassel worth four annas, lost in a 
procession, might be replaced. 

Besides being the sole source of initiative 
His Highness was the protector of his 
people— their ma-hap (father-mother), as 
they called him. The popular belief was 


that his “eye” was ever open to insure that 
the officials did not harrass the farmers 
and artisans. 

Whether or not the Maharaja Sahib 
was thus endowed I do not presume to 
know ; but it is certain that His Iligh- 
ness’s employees, from the heads ot depart- 
ments down, needed (and what is more, 
expected) to be watched by him. Such 
superintendence had to heminutcand exact- 
ing. Only eternal vigilence could keep the 
officials from making blunders and the 
people from being harmed. 

The Maharaja-Gaekwar occupied the 
position of referee between the people 
and the officials. All complaints came to 
him, and hoary custom ordained that he 
must patiently hear all grievances, no 
matter how trivial they might be, redress 
them on the spot 

The people also believed that their 
Maharaja was the dispenser of justice. 
1 his meant that any one could petition to 
review the judgment passed by the highest 
Louits of law in his State. 

The Ruler was supposed to possess in- 
exhaustible re sou ices and to bestow 
princely gifts upon any one who chose to 
ask for them. So deeply-rooted was this 
idea that in the early years of his rule 
requests for gifts ot all sorts poured in 
upon Ilis Highness from every direction. 

One man asked the Maharaja Sahib to 
give him Rs. 1,800,000 so that he might 
perform Ashwamedhit Yugtm — the ancient 
and costly ceremony of sacrificing a horse. 
He declared that he had been ordered by 
God to do this. 

A priest wrote that the Almighty com- 
manded His Highness to pay him Rs. 
50,000 for repairing the temple over which 
he presided. 

a Harsee living in Surat petitioned 
again and again lor Rs. 100,000 for his 
maintenance. 

One man wanted Rs. 3,000 for the pur- 
pose of building his own grave. He sent a 
half-anna stamp to His Highness for the 
reply. 

An impecunious person informed the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar that for four months he 
had worshipped a certain Goddess, who 
appeared to him at twelve o’clock at night 
and asked what he wanted. On his 
replying that he was in need of rqoney, the 
deity directed him to write to the Ruler ot 
flaroda and ask for the amount he 
required, 
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An admirer sent a handkerchief to the 
Maharaja Sahib as a present, and several 
days later wrote asking His Highness to 
make a gift in return— which, of course, 
was to he worth many times more than 
the tiny Mjumc of silk that he had 
oih nd 

|;mii more curious than those requests 
wen : lie methods adopted to insure that 
f »pj.< ils Aould i each the great pci sonage 
to whom they were addressed. Persons 
would appioach His Highness while lie 
was out for a quiet walk, and shout at 
tlu top of then* voice as he was passing, 
hoping that he would stop and ask them 
what they wanted. If he was driving, 
petitions would he thrown into his 
carriage. Men womd lie flat across the 
road, refusing to move until he had 
listened to their grievances. A favourite 
method of atti acting hi< attention was to 
stand in a prominent place by the road- 
side dav after dav, with the idea that 
eventu illy he would notice the man and 
inquire what lie wanted 

When His Highness was travelling in 
his State, villagers would lot m a delega- 
tion and would give him no pe ice until 
their complaints were considered, refusing 
to place their petitions in the box especially 
provided foi that purpose. Sometimes one 
of the crowd would hear on his head an 
earthen pot containing live coals, to 
indicate that immediate redress was 
needed 

II a petitioner conceived the notion that 
any official stood in his way, he would 
send him threatening letters and attack 
him through an anonymous petition 
addressed to the Ruler. Some persons 
would send a covering letter to the official 
attending upon the Maharaja-Gaekwar in 
which they would call upon God to curse 
him if he intercepted their message. 

The people of Baroda had learned to 
put a premium upon making a loud out- 
cry ever since the British Agent had entered 
the Capital. Persons who had a genuine 
or fancied grievance against His Highness 
or any of his servants, or who bore ill-will 
towards the Administration, or who felt 
that they could conspire to better their 
position by ingenius back-biting, forthwith 
repaited to the Residency to get the 
ear of the Agent of the British Govern- 
ment. 

During the reign of Maharaja Malhar 
Rao, Colonel Phayre the representative of 


the Bombay Government* showed great 
solicitude to listen to any complaints that 
Baroda subjects cared to make while 
Maharaja Malhar Rao was being tried 
by a Commission appointed by the Govern- 
nuftit of India, and after he had been de- 
posed, bankers, courtiers, and cultivators 
preferred claims against the Maharaja. 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row spent much of 
his time during the minority regime 
investigating these claims, but when he 
failed to satisfy the demands that were 
made, the dissatisfied parties carried their 
tales to the Agent to the Governor-General. 

By the time the present Maharaja came 
into power, the desire of his subjects to 
lay their complaints before the British 
Resident had become a perfect mania. 
The Baroda populace had become firmly 
convinced that if they wanted to humble 
any official, or even to bring about the 
downfall of the Maharaja-Gaekwar, all 
they had to do was to trump up charges, 
to fabricate evidence to support them, and 
to bonibaid the representative of the 
Government of India with them. 

The 18-y ear-old Maharaja’s position 
was anything hut a sinecure. He had to 
keep all the threads of administration in 
his hands. His work required ceaseless 
attention— his routine could never be 
relaxed. Persons who have heard only of 
the pleasures which autocracy affords can 
have no conception of its responsibilities. 

What w finder that many men born to 
exercise the powers of unlimited monarchy 
leave the cares of State to officials and 
give themselves up to indulgence ? 

Ilad the Maharaja-Gaekwar wished to 
shirk responsibility and let the Dcwaa 
be the dictator of the State, as he had 
been during the min or it}' regime , he could 
have done so without asking any one’s 
leave. Moiuirchs have done this through 
the ages, and continue to do so to this 
day, and not always with dire conse- 
quences to their subjects. 

* Baiodu is situated in Western India, and was 
in relation with the Gowrnment of the Bombay 
Presidency up to 1874 Mr. (now Dr.) Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was serving Maharaja Malhar Rao 
Gaekwar as Ptimc Minister in that year, advised 
His Highness to make a strong representation 
for the recall of Colonel Phayre, tne Agent of 
the Bombay Government. Colonel Phayre was 
removed, ana Colonel IVlly was appointed to act as 
Agent of the Governor-General and Special Commis- 
sioner at Baroda. Since then Baroaa has been in 
direct relation with the Government of India, whose 
Agent is now known as the British Resident. 
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Had His Highness preferred dalliance 
to administrative responsibility, there 
would have been a different story to tell. 
But he chose to be conscientious. From 
the time he came into power, ill-prepared 
youth though he was, he set out to per- 
form all the duties that devolved upon 
him as the Maharaja of Baroda. He went 
about his State examining offices and 
officials, inspecting works of public utility, 
scrutinizing rural, subdivisions!, and 
divisional accounts, listening to com- 
plaint and grievances, and receiving sugges- 
tions for improvements from every source, 
no matter how humble. 

In addition to keeping up with the 
current work, His Highness vigorously 
attacked arrears that he had inherited. 
During the minority regime— especially 
towards its close-many cases had been 
partially or provisionally setthd, and 
some had been entirely left over for him 
to decide. They involved delicate and 
complex questions, requiring mature con- 
sideration and involving serious conse- 
quences. As further delay was dangerous, 
the Maharaja Sahib settled them as best 
he could, seeking to give as much finality 
to his decisions as possible. 

Amidst the cares of State, and even 
during his travels, llis Highness found the 
time to keep up his studies, devoting to 
them every moment he could snatch from 
administrative work, and State functions. 
During the two years following his investi- 
ture he retained the services of Mr. Elliot, 
his tutor, to assist him. Later lie read 
by himself, or with professors from the 
College, or other scholars, hooks on 
political and social economy, history, 
ethics, and philosophy. 

Though the pressure of current work 
and ari ears, and of studies, weighed 
heavily upon His Highness duiing the 
early years of his rule, and though he was 
ill-prepared and inexperienced, yet he could 
not prevail upon himself to plod in the 
administrative furrow dug by his prede- 
cessors. Whichever way he turned, he saw 
inefficiency or glaring wrongs. Complaints 
came from everywhere and about every- 
thing. Only if he could shut his eyes and ears, 
and silence the still, ^small voice within him 
could he let the old order continue. There 
was something in him, however, that 
would not permit him to follow the policy 
of Jassaiz faire. We see him, therefore, 
from the earliest year of his rule, striving 
2294—9 


to improve the governance of Baroda. 
His Highness could not overhaul the 
entire machinery of State all at once. He 
was not capable oi undertaking such a 
task. Alterations had to be effected while 
the wheels were in motion, and, therefore, 
great caution had to be exercised, lest 
an ill-fitting part may throw the 
whole State machinery out of gear. One 
change, however, led to another. Every 
success inspired confidence. Every failure 
made him wiser. As years passed by, and 
he gained experience and confidence and 
as the people understood and appreciated 
his aims, the wotk of re-organization 
assumed larger proportions. Before he 
knew it, he found himself committed to 
the task of replacing the patriarchal 
administration that he had inherited by 
a modern system. 

To reach that stage, His Highness had 
to free himself horn wotk of routine 
character, and to sui round himself with 
competent advisers and assistants. He 
had to re-organize the existing depart- 
ments and to cieate new ones, and to 
place them all under men of education, 
character, and Experience and to give them 
adequate and qualified staffs. Public 
services had to be organized, and attrac- 
tive salaries and pensions provided. 
Rules and regulations for the discharge 
of work and for the conduct of officials 
had to be drawn up. 

Such administrative reforms were of a 
fundamental nature, and had they not 
been made, the Maharaja-Gackwar would 
not have had the leisure nor the machinery 
to work out and to apply schemes that 
have made bis name famous. It is, there- 
fore, accessary to review these efforts. 

As 1 have indicated, His Highness 
found, as soon as lie came into power, 
that liis time and energy were consumed 
in disposing of petitions and appeals from 
Ins subjects and from officials, and refer- 
ences from the heads of the various depart- 
ments. tie therefore set out to arrange 
affairs so that all trivial matters would 
be dealt with by qualified officials and 
only important issues would come to him 
for consideration and settlement. 

A complex machinery had to be set up 
for this purpojse, for the petitions and 
references made to him varied in character. 
Some asked for service, pension, or gratu- 
ity ; others for gilts, rewards, and 
patronage; and others, again, made 
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complaint against officials. Appeals were 
made by public servants against the orders 
passed by their superiors, while subjects 
asked lor the reversal of decisions of 
revenue and other officials and courts of 
judicature. 

In devising machinery to dispose of 
petitions and appeals made by people, His 
Highness* had not only to insure efficiency, 
but also to make arrangements that would 
commend themselves to his subjects. The 
people were accustomed to taking their 
grievances to the Maharaja Sahib and 
getting rough and ready justice on the 
spot. It would not do, therefore, to let 
the impression get abroad that His High- 
ness was inaccessible, and would not 
redress wrongs committed by lus officials. 
Changes had to be carclully thought out, 
and introduced gradu illy. This was the 
course pursued by the Maharaja Sahib: 

For some time after coming into power, 
His Highness personally heard the peti- 
tions. bach document was read to him 
in full, just as it had been presented, and 
orders were immediately dictated in the 
presence of the applicant. 

A few months later, when the number of 
petitions had risen enormously, His High- 
ness ordered that precis be made of each 
petition and submitted to him. Until 
September, 1882, the work ot making such 
precis was performed by the head ol the 
Khnngi (Household) Department, who 
was known as “The Special Officer in 
Charge of the Palace.” The post of Private 
Secretary was created at that time and 
the task was entrusted to him. 

Soon another change was introduced. 
The Secretary was delegated to hear the 
“■'petitions and to refer to 1 1 is Highness 
w ^ Uu ;. 4 hose that were worthy ot lus atten- 
th'V* 11 i” cases where Ills Highness 
.! yl -lienee to a petitioner, the Seeietary 
tllI Th K *e no ^ the orders tliat were parsed 

/ he Plipharaja, in order to avoid future 
put a prer: nna 




'ous. 


cry ever sinctj ltiegg too k p a j ng design a 
tne capuaj. m f or k ee pi n g complete record 
or janciecL^tion finally disposed of by him 
or any ^ Secretary, and for entering those 
towarf ca ti° ns w hi c h were sent to one 
tl ; a partment or another for disposal. 
v \ In January and May, 1882, two 
circulars were issued regarding the disposal 
of the appeals preferred to the Maharaja 
Sahib for reversing the judgments handed 
1 down by the Vari&ht (High) Court, The 


first required all petitioners to attach to 
their appeals copies of the judgments that 
they desired to have set aside, The second, 
besides emphasizing that point, laid down: 

1. That the decisions of the Varhht 
Court should be generally considered final. 

2. That an appeal will be allowed 
only in cases involving 

(a t a question ot law or custom ; 

(b) claims of large amounts; and 

(c) questions of importance. 

, a, That such appeals must be submit- 
ted within two months of the date of the 
judgment. x 

In order that judicial petitions should 
receive the attention due them, His High- 
ness charged the Naib Dcxvati (Assistant 
Prime Minister) to inquire into their 
merits. He was authorized to dispose 
ol appeals within specified limits, while 
the important ones had to be submitted 
to His Highness, together with his 
memoranda, for final orders- 

In April, 1885, His Highness issued 
orders definitely laying down the procedure 
for the disposal of petitions and appeals. 
The memorandum is too long to quote, 
and is not susceptible of condensation. 
It authorized the Naih Dcwan to receive 
petitions and appeals in the name of Ills 
Highness. Others sent direct to the 
Maharaja Sahib were to be transferred to 
him. Considerable powers were given to 
him to deal with them. 

Further changes have been made from 
time to time : but the procedure remains 
much the same. One of the important 
changes made .vas to make the Prime 
Minister responsibl j for the disposal of cer- 
tain petitions and appeals, and his powers 
have been raised, at various times. Another 
modification that was made was to create 
a special body to deal with appeals against 
the judgments of the High Court, to 
insure the legality of the process of 
revision, and to remove every sign of 
undue interference with the work of the 
Varisht Court. I shall have more to say 
on this subject in the article dealing with 
the administration of justice. 

The net result of these changes is that 
to-day comparatively few petitions, 
appeals, or applications go up to His 
Highness for orders, and those that are 
submitted to him are accompanied by 
adequate memoranda in prescribed form 
prepared by competent officials. The balk 
of the work is left to capable persons. 




While this system relieves the Ruler of 
great labour, it insures the careful and 
impartial consideration of every complaint 
or reqest on its own merits. His Highness 
examines the record at unexpected times, 
to see that the work is being discharged 
justly and expeditiously. He also gives 
special facilities to his subjects to talk to 
him during the tours he frequently makes 
in the Districts to preserve the old tradi- 
tion that acted as a safety-valve in states 
under personal rule. . 

While these reforms were being effected, 
His Highness was striving to cut down 
the number of references made by the 
various departments, which, as I have 
noted, consumed a great deal of his time 
and energy. 

Many of the proposals sent up to him 
for orders were so trivial that he did not 
understand why the heads of departments 
should not possess the authority to sanc- 
tion them. He felt, indeed, that some ol 
them ought not to have gone up even to 


heads of departments, but should have 
been disposed of by the Subafis (literally 
Viceroys, heads of the Divisions), or even by 
the Vahivatdars (beads of Sub-Divisions). 
He had no patience with such senseless 
centralization, and soon after his inves- 
titure he increased the powers of various 
officers so that they would have scope for 
exercising their initiative. 

In this matter, as in the case of peti- 
tions and appeals, he began to decentralize 
authority by little and little. He let the 
officials become accustomed to the exercise 
of one instalment of power before another 
was given to them. 

Before any large scheme of decentraliza- 
tion could be effected, His Highness con- 
sidered it necessary to re-organize the 
departments ol State in order to remove 
congestion, and to appoint men of educa- 
tion and character to hold responsible 
posts throughout the State. 

(To be Concluded) 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION AND THE 
educational service 


" We believe that the surest security /oi the employ 
meat of a due number of Indians lit s in the watch- 
fulness of the representatives of their interest s in the 
various legislative count tls. u ( Report, p. ) 

T HE majority of the Public Services 
Commissioners preface their plan for 
reorganising the education depart- 
ment of Government with the following 
declaration : 

“The position of the education department in 
India ii peculiar in view of the important part which 
it is playing, and which it is destined to play, in the 
experiment of blending eastern and western culture 
into a harmonious whole. This being so, giounds of 
policy suggest that the stall should contain officers 
who arc typical of what is best to both civilisations, 
and that in the initial stages the European element 
should be substantial” (P. 97.) 

Section I. 

What the Commissioners have proposed. 

Their recommendations are 

(1) Designation.— The existing names 


Indian Educational Service and Provincial 
Educational Service should be replaced by 
the designations Class L and Class II, 
But these must be considered as “two 
services or two classes of one service, and 
the lower service or class must occupy a 
position interior to that of the higher one.” 
(P. 19.) 

(2) Europeans,— 1 1 he proposed Class I 
will consist of 264 “basic posts,” as 
against 199, the present strength of the 
I, E. S., and three-fourths of these posts 
(numbering 199) are to be recruited hr 
England and reserved for Europeans . The 
remaining one-fourth or 65 posts, when 
sanctioned by Government , are to be 
recruited in India, in the following way : 
fa) half the “administrative posts,” by 
direct reciuitment and the other half by 
promotion from Class II ; (b) two-thirds 
of the “collegiate posts” are to be filled by 
direct recruitment and one-third by promo- 
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tion from Class II. [Supposing that out of 
the $5 posts 39 are leserved for the colle- 
giate side, then 13 is the maximum that 
can be ever aspired to by experienced 
teachers in colleges ; therefore, taking the 
•‘service life” of an officer as 26 years, in 
the whole oi India only one Indian profes- 
sor will be promoted to the higher service 
alter an interval oitwo years, while 8 
Europeans will be appointed directly every 
year,] 

(3) Indians .— The proposed Class 11 
will consist of 321 posts, agaiust 385 as 
at present. It will be recruited for in India 
and will consist mainly of Indians. [Thus 
the combined total number of the present 
I. E. S. and P. E. S. posts will i>e retained, 
only 65 posts, meant for Indians, will be 
moved up from 1\ B. S. to I. E. S. or, to 
use the new cant terms, from Class II. to 
Class I. ] 

(4) Salary .— Indians recruited for Class 

I. in India will commence on Rs. 350 a 
month ; but an individual of the same 
race, if his letter of appointment is signed 
west of Suez will get an initial pay of Rs. 
550 (as all European officers will do,) and 
thus the latter will get a four vents' start 
over the former, for doing identically the 
same work and possessing equal qualifica- 
tions. [Lord Ronald shay and Mr. Sly of 
the Civil Service, object to the payment of 
this higher pay to Indians recruited in 
England, saying that such a distinction is 
“appropriate only to the comic opera.” 
P. 120.] 

In Class I. the normal salary will rise 
from Ks. 550 (or, in the case of Indians, 
Rs. 350 only) to Rs. 1250 a month ; in Class 

II. Irom Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 only. Class I. 
will also have prize posts carrying salaries 
from Rs. 1250 to Rs. 2750 and number- 
ing 22!& per cent oi its cadre } while 
Class II will have only 15 per cent prize 
posts, and these will cairy salaries rising 
from 500 to 700 only. 

The Salaries of the two or rather three 
classes are shown in the following table : 


Class I. Class II. 

* 


Yeai oi Service 

Europeans 

Indians 

All Indians. 

1 

550 

350 

250 

2 

600 

400 

250 

3 

650 

450 

250 

4 

700 

500 

290 

5 

750 

650 

290 

6 

800 

600 

290 

7 

850 

650 

330 

8 

900 

700 

330 



Class I. 


Class II. 

Yeai of Service Europeans 

Indians 

All Indians. 

9 

950 

750 

330 

10 

1000 

800 

370 

11 

1050 

850 

370 

12 

1100 

900 

370 

13 

1150 

950 

410 

14 

1200 

1000 

410 

15 

1250 1050 

For 10 p c only 

410 

36 

1300 

1100 

450 

17 

1350 

1150 

450 

18 

1400 

1200 

450 

19 

1450 

1250 

500 

• 20 

1500 

For 10 p c. 
1300 

For 15 p.c. 
510 

21 

1550 

1350 

580 

22 

J600 

1400 

620 

23 

1650 

1450 

660 

24 

1700 

1500 

700 

25 

1750 

For 10 p l 
1550 

»» 

26 


1600 

n 

27 


1050 

»» 

ti 

28 


1700 

29 

it 

1750 

it 

30 

»» 

fi 

m 


(5) Classification — In the administra- 
tive branch of the Education department, 
the principals and in most eases the vice- 
principals of the training colleges, the head- 
masters of specially important high 
schools and the present Inspectors of divi- 
sions (to be lelabellcd Chief Inspectors and 
assigned one to each revenue division) will 
belong to Class I, while the present assis- 
tant inspectors (to be christened “Inspec- 
tors”) and the other vice-principals of 
training colleges, headmasters of less im- 
portant high schools and the deputy ins- 
pectors of educationally advanced provin- 
ces, will belong to Class II. The present 
Additional Inspectors are to be abolished 
and Assistant Inspectors to be greatly 
reduced in number and to be ultimately re- 
placed by deputy (or district) inspectors 
working directly under the chief inspec- 
tors (p. 94-). 

In the collegiate branch of the depart- 
ment, the Principal and the vice-principal 
of every well-equipped college as well as at 
least one teacher of English, History, and 
so on, should belong to Class I. Subjects 
like Sanskrit or Botany will be taught by 
officers belonging to Class II. (p. 95). Class 
I. officers should be called Lecturers of 
their respective colleges in their particular 
subject. Class II officers should be term- 
ed Assistant Lecturers (or in Science, 
Demonstrators ) , while the term Teacher 
should be reserved for members of tbe sub- 
ordinate service (p. 96). 
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(6) Leave nifes— European officers (i.e., 
Class I. men drawing full pay) should come 
under the European Service Leave Rules, 
while Indians ii.e., all the Class IL men 
and the quarter of Class!, posts reserved 
for Indians) should be under the Indian 
rules, which the commissioners themselves 
admit to be “much less liberal” than the 
terms on which Europeans enjoy leave 
(p. 50). No Indian (except the one or two 
appointed in England) must ever in his 
career aspire to come under the European 
officers* Leave Rules (p. 193). 

(7) Training .—' “Recruits from Europe 
to Class I‘. should (like the I. E. S. at 
present) be selected at the average age of 
about 28 after acquiring experience in 
teaching or further study subsequent to 
taking their degrees. Officers to be 
appointed directly to Class I. in India 
must have had similar experience.” They 
must (a) either have held a research 
fellowship at an Indian University or (b) 
have served in private colleges in India 
after taking their degrees, or (c) “if 
untrained younger men,” they arc “not 
to be admitted permanently to Class I. 
until they are of the same age as their 
colleagues arriving from Europe and have 
had a similar experience. Pending this 
they should be regarded as probationers.” 
“Officers appointed directly to Class I. in 
India will in many cases, no doubt, also 
have received some education in a European 
university, but where this is not the case, 
power should be taken at the time of 
selection to require the recruit to go to 
Europe for a term of post-graduate work’* 
(p. 100)* 

Section II. 

How the Indians have been harmed- 

These are the proposals of the majority. 
It will be clear from the above that they 
have not only perpetuated the existing 

* The commissioners here violate the principle 
accepted by them on p. 39 : “Obvious objections can 
be urged to offeriog higher rewards to men educated 
abroad than are offered to those who have passed 
through the educational institutions of their own 
country. We are, however, assured by our Indian 
colleagues that public opinion in India attaches 
importance to securing absolute equality between 
Europeans and Indians who have been through the 
same educational course " But under the actual 
recommendations, Indians holding English University 
degrees, if recruited in India, will get Rs. 200 a month 
less than Englishmen of the same academic qualiftca. 
tions. 


colour distinction in our Education Ser- 
vice, but also aggravated it and made the 
position of the Indian professors, both in 
the upper and lower branches of the service 
distinctly worse than before : (ai First, the 
majority report has openly and definitely 
established a colour bar in the choice of 
the higher teachers in Government colleges 
by laying down that all the existing posts 
in the 1. E. S. must, for all time to come, 
be hlled by Europeans , and that if 65 mote 
posts arc created (as recommended), these 
may be filled by Indians. Normally, the 
European officials should be three times 
as many as the Indian. 

(b) Secondly, it has expressly aban- 
doned the old theory that the 1. E. S. and 
P. E. S arc parallel services, equal in 
status though differing in pay. 

(c) Thirdly, it has definitely degraded 
the Inrliau professors ( Class II. ) and 
given them, however old experienced and 
distinguished, an avowedly lower position 
than every European officer however raw. 
Hitherto, college teachers of both races 
were officially designated as professors, 
but in future the Europeans (and onc-tbira 
of their number of Indians) are to be called 
lecturers , while the Indians (Clas9 II) are 
to be styled assistant lecturers or demons- 
trators throughout their career. Formerly 
all Indian prolessors had been denied the 
high emoluments of the European pro- 
fessors, but had enjoyed the same title and 
status ; in future they will be robbed of 
the title as well as the money. 

It is assumed by Lord Islington and 
his friends that the Europeans (and a few 
Indians) appointed to Class I. arc ab initio 
competent to command and guide every 
member of Class II. (i. e., Indian pro- 
fessors), and that no member of Class II., 
however high his academic qualifications, 
length of experience and success in teach- 
ing, can ever in his life be fit to take inde- 
pendent charge of a subject in a college 
(beyond only 8 p. c. of the cadre of 
Class II.) 

(d) Fourthly, Indians appointed to 
the I. E. S. are now entitled to the more 
liberal leave rules styled as European 
Service Rules. But in future, every Indian 
appointed to the I. E. S. in India or 
promoted to it from the P. E. S. will be 
placed under the Indian Service Leave 
Rules, which are very niggardly. 

(e) Fifthly, a minimum proportion of 
posts for Europeans, vis., three-fourths, is 
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laid down, but none for Indians. The 
maximum of onc-fourth tor Indians will 
never be worked up to in practice, as is 
illustrated by the example of the statutory 
civilians created 1 n 1879, who were inten- 
ded to be one-sixth ol the cadre of the 
I. C. S., but actually numbered no more 
than one-nineteenth (p. 171). 

(/) Sixthly, Indians with British uni- 
versity qualifications when appointed to 
the I. E. S. have enjoyed absolute equality 
as regards pay and prospects with their 
European colleagues. In future the Indians 
will get Rs 200 a month less, and thus 
be four years behind Europeans with the 
same qualifications and recruited at the 
same time as themselves. (This remark 
does not apply to one or two Indians— out 
of a total of 20 1, —whoso letters of 
appointment may be signed in London 
instead of at Simla (p. 101 ). 

For the above disadvantages and 
public degradation, it will be no compen- 
sation to the Indian educationists that 63 
of them will be appointed to the higher 
Education service (against 2 at present), 
though even these 65 officers will draw 
Rs 200 a month less than their European 
colleagues of the same standing in the 
service. 

Section III. 

Treatment of Indian Lecturers in Govern- 
ment Colleges in India. 

What sen/qr and junior professors mean. 

People outside Government colleges in 
India no not know how the Indian pro- 
fessors are treated by the European. 
Hitherto, the two classes ot professors 
(called P. E. S. and I. K. S. respectively) 
have in official theory been declared equal 
in status and Government has never 
openly accepted the policy that the I. E. S. 
teacher ot a subject should command and 
guide the P. E. S. men lecturing in it. Yet, 
under the secret instructions of the Euro- 
pean I). P. I.*s and European Principals, 
this objectionable policy of racial subordi- 
nation of the intellect, has been insidiously 
and informally,— but none the less effec- 
tively, introduced into several Government 
colleges. European professors, even the 
freshest recruits, have been arrogating to 
themselves the title of “Senior Professor* * 
in theif respective subjects, though the 
, titte has never been acknowledged in any 
* official document. The result is that every 
Indian professor automatically becomes 


junior to every European teacher of his 
special subject and has to take his orders 
from the latter and not from the Principal. 
Every European Principal enforces this 
policy (to which however Government is 
not openly committed), unless the public 
scandal ot it is too great, when it i9 kept 
in abeyance for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. (e. />., the case of Professor Jadu 
Nath Sarkar, an officer of 16 years* stand- 
ing and a historian of European celebrity, 
who was sought to be made junior to a 
newly appointed Cambridge graduate, Mr. 
W. Owston Smith ; vide Vol. XXII.) 

Lord Islington and his friends would 
perpetuate this evil and make it universal 
by publicly lowering the status of the In- 
dian professors (Class II) and fixing on 
them a brand of inferiority throughout 
their career by designating them as assis- 
tant lecturers. Now, an assistant is, by 
his very designation and office, under the 
man whom he assists and must take his 
orders from the latter. He cannot claim 
independence and he cannot aspire to 
equality. An Assistant Magistrate is fully 
under the orders of the Magistrate, an 
Assistant Surgeon is ordered about by the 
(District) Surgeon, and so on. Therefore, 
every member of Class II, (i.e , every Indian 
professor except 65 men out of a total of 
585)— by virtue of his new designation of 
assistant lecturer must be admittedly and 
perpetually subordinate to every European 
(Class I,) who will be called full-fledged 
lecturers from the very day they join the 
service. Thus the Indian graduate who 
enters Class II. “must subscribe himself 
slave” for ever. (This remark is qualified 
only to the extent that 8 p.c. of the mem- 
bers of Class II., or less than one-twelfth of 
the total, will find emancipation by promo- 
tion to Class I., probably very late in life, 
when all spirit has been crushed out of 
them.) 

In the actual working of the Govern- 
ment colleges of India this rule of making 
the Indians junior or assistants to the 
Europeans produces the following conse- 
quences 

(a) The college time-table in every sub- 
ject of lecture is drawn up by the senior 
professor and has to be followed by all the 
junior ones, without their having any voice 
in the matter. 

(b) The senior decides the distribution 
of work and orders which branches of the 
subject and which classes a particular 
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junior should teach, regardless of the opi- 
nions of the latter. 

(c) No book can be purchased for the 
college library without the sanction of the 
senior professor in the subject. 

(d) The senior professor alone sits on 
the academic Council of the college as the 
representative of his subject and decides 
what “contingent” funds are to be allot- 
ted to it, what servants engaged, what 
examinations held and so on. 

(e) Only the senior prolessor is eonsw 
dered fit to sit on the Board of Studies in 
that subject at the University, and the 
I. E. S. men make it a grievance whenever 
an officially labelled junior is elected to the 
Board. Three years ago the Times (Edu- 
cational Supplement) denounced the Cal- 
cutta University because the Presidency 
College was represented on its Board of 
Studies in History by a junior , wHUe the 
senior professor was not on it. On inves- 
tigation of this alleged scandal, the fol- 
lowing fact came to light : the so-called 
junior was an Indian P. E. S. officer named 
Mr. J. N. Das Gupta, who had taken 
Honours at Oxford as early as 1SS9 and 
had 21 years’ experience in college teach- 
ing, while the officially labelled senior was, 
of course, an Englishman, Mr. Oaten, who 
had taken Honours at Cambridge some 
twenty years later , but had been put over 
the old Oxonian’s head by reason of his 
being a European. Thus the natural and 
academic senior becomes the official junior 
in every Government college in India. 

(/; When a junior produces a piece of 
original research, his official senior is given, 
in the learned circles of Europe— from the 
analogy of tlieir universities where merit 
and not colour is the qualification for 
seniority— the credit of having initiated it 
and guided the course of investigation, 
though in Iudian Government colleges all 
research is done independently by the 
Indian juniors in their private capacity,— 
their European seniors being usually in- 
capable and always unwilling to render 
any aid. About 20 years ago, Dr. J. C. 
Bose, the eminent physical discoverer, was 
asked by Mr. A— , an eminent scientist of 
England, if any other Indian had done 
scientific research like him. On his men- 
tioning the work of Dr. P. C. Ray, Mr. 
A— immediately remarked in a dispara- 
ging tone, “But, he is Pedler’s assistant 1” 
Mr. Pedler, it should be explained, was at 
that time the officially senior professor of 


chemistry at the Government college where 
Dr. P. C. Ray was serving asjunior simply 
because he was a P. E. S. officer, while in 
education Dr. Ray was a Doctor of Science 
of a British University while Mr. Pedler 
had no academic qualification but had 
merely acted for some time as an 
assistant to Prof. Frankland. 

In one Government Medical College, the 
European senior has been known to have 
published as his own a bacteriological 
discovery of his Indian junior, of which he 
heard only after it had been completed ! 

Section. IV. 

Examples of the European guidance 
of the Indian Professoriate- 

The Committee oil the Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, April 1910, consisting of the 
D. P. 1. Bengal, the late Vice-Chancellor 
ot the University and 2 other distinguished 
European educationists condemned the 
system under which the member of a de- 
partment is “chosen as its head merely 
because he is a member ot the I. E. S. The 
professors and lecturers who form the 
members of a department, it should also 
be generally understood, stand in the rela- 
tion of colleagues to each other.” The 
Governor of Bengal in Council accepted the 
view here expressed by the Committee 
(May 17, 1910). But Lord Islington and 
his friends have adopted the opposite 
policy of placing all the P. E. S. professors 
in a position of avowed and perpetual 
subordination by altering their designa- 
tion to assistant lecturers. 

When young British graduates of no 
very high academic qualifications— (the 
average intellectual level of the 40 officers 
appointed to the I.E.8. 1912-14 was a 
Third Class Oxford Honours degree)— find 
themselves at the very outset of their 
career placed in command over grey- 
headed Indians, it naturally turns their 
head. A few instances of the evil done by 
such unlimited power may be given here. 
In a Bengal College the time-table in 
philosophy was settled by the staff at a 
meeting under the chairmanship of the 
University Inspector. Shortly afterwards, 
the young European professor of the 
subject, (officially senior because belonging 
to the I.E.S.) wrote to his older and more 
experienced Iudian junior , —Baba, 

please come over to my room to attend a 
meeting of the philosophy staff for making 
a new distribution of the work.” The 
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Indian professor replied, “The college time- 
table having been recently settled by all 
of ns together, I do not see any reason for 
changing it so soon after. The meeting 
you niopose should be held in the college 
and ptesidcd over by the principals The 
young European wrote back. “As 1 am 
responsible for the subject (!) lhave the 
rignt to alter the time-table and to preside 
over the staff in the subject. You must 
attend the meeting.* * 

At another Government College, in the 
Central Provinces, the Indian junior profes- 
sor of History on coming back to his post 
at the beginning of a new term, found that 
his raw British senior had, without consul- 
ting him or giving him any previous notice, 
changed the time-table and set this Indian 

f entlemnn to teach two widely separated 
ranches of History and a third or alto- 
gether loreign subject in addition from 
that very day. 

A raw English youth who, by virtue of 
his being in the I. E. S., is senior in his 
subject, at another Government college, 
vetoed the suggestion of his Indian junior , 
—an M. A. with a most brilliant college 
record,— to buy for the college a copy of 
the Indian travels of the ancient Chinese 
Buddhist Pilgiims, with the learned re- 
mark, “The book is useless to us. What 
had China ever to do with India ?** 

Another European senior professor of 
History, in Bombay, publicly declared that 
Khwah Khan’s book should be prescribed 
as an authority for the history of S. India 
from 1761 to 1785. Now, as the book in 
question was written in 1734, the proposal 
was exactly as if a Japanese professor had 
declared that Macaulay’s history of the 
later Stuarts should be prescribed as an 
authority lor the reign of George III., and 
this Japanese piofcssor had been placed 
over the heads ol English professors at an 
English University. 

Another Oxford graduate who has been 
imported as an expert for “organising and 
conducting original research in Indian 
history from 1000 A. D. onwards,’’ is in- 
nocent of any Indian language in which 
our historical records are written. 

The result of such “guidance” of veteran 
Indian professors by I. E. S. European 
seniors would have been comic but for its 
deplorable effect in lowering the standard 
of scholarship in our country. 


Section V. 

The Effect of the Majority Report on 
Education in India. 

(а) Lord Islington and Its associates, 
by insisting on the employment of Euro- 
peans ( with the admixture of only 25 p. c. 
Indians ) as ordinary college lecturers and 
raising their emoluments toff re times what 
Englishmen get for doing similar work in 
England, have made the colleges under 
(government extremely inexpansive, be- 
cause extremely costly. The commissioners 
“note that a large part of the work of the 
colleges in India is of the nature of that 
performed in the upper forms of a secondary 
school in England” ( p. 95). And, again, 
“Qualifications of this high order ( viz., a 
professorial standard of distinction as 
understood in Europe ) are not required for 
the efficient performance of the bulk of 
college instruction” (in India). And yet the 
commissioners recommend that three times 
as many Englishmen as Indians should be 
employed in this elementary work and 
these Englishmen should be paid £63 a 
month ( the average pay of Class I ), while 
masters “in the upper forms of a secondary 
school in England” get only £12. The 
average, intellectual level of our European 
educational officers, judging from the re- 
cruits of 1912-14, is a Third Class Oxford 
Honours. The iron rule of a European 
majority of three to one in the staff of our 
colleges will make it impossible for the State 
to open new colleges, by reason of the diffi- 
culty of finding the money for it. By utili- 
sing Indian talent the cost can be reduced 
to a quartei . 

(б) No self-respecting Indian who pos- 
sesses first-rate qualifications and that 
alertness of mind, strength of character, 
and high spirit which alone can make an 
efficient and inspiring teacher of youth, 
will care to entei Class II of the service, or 
remain contented and put forth his best 
efforts when once in this Class. Practically 
the entire work of Class teaching in our 
colleges is done by Indian graduates, and 
the general quality of the teaching in a 
college depends entirely upon the initial 
qualifications of the Indian professors re- 
cruited and the spirit in which they do 
their work. If truly first-rate Indians are 
recruited iu sufficient number and, by being 

S ’ yen an honourable status in the eyes of 
eir pupils and a fair field oi promotion 
irrespective of colour, are induced to do 
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their beat, then the happiest success will be 
achieved in transplanting European know- 
ledge to India. But Lord Islington has 
reduced the number of Indians in Class II 
from 385 to 321 and made them form “a 
lower service occupying a position inferior 
to that of the higher ( or European ) one” 
(p. 19), in order to enlarge the number and 
raise above comparison the status of the 
European branch (Class I). The result will 
be that fewer and worse Indians would be 
available for the P. E. S. than even now and 
the bulk of the teaching work will have to 
be done by cheap subordinate service 
teachers on Ks. 100 or Rs. 125 a month. 

By reducing the strength of the I. E. 8. 
to 90, as suggested by Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim (p. 458),— against 2G4 as proposed 
by Lord Islington,— money would be found 
for engaging the very best Indian talent in 
sufficient number and expanding our State- 
aided colleges easily, cheaply, and at the 
same time most efficiently. 

(c) By the deliberate lowering of the 
status of the Indian professors and keep- 
ing them in subordinate positions for 
years and years before any of them (only 
8 p. c. of the total) can be promoted to 
the higher branch of the service and placed 
in offices of command, all spirit would be 
crushed out of them. They would then be 
too old and too “obedient” to do credit 
to the race they represent or do justice to 
the high chairs they are asked to fill. Such 
promotions would come as a matter of 
favour, and their inevitable effect would 
be to encourage the arts of the “courtier” 
and effusive “loyalty” among the Indian 
rofessoriate, while men with stiff baek- 
ones would pine in the cold shade of 
official neglect and supersession. A secret 
police dossier will have to be kept of every 
professor to judge whether he is a “safe” 
man or too independent for a native of a 
tropical dependency. We shall have the 
administrative methods of the second 
French Empire transferred to India. 

Section VI. 

Mington’s Arguments for Racial 
Favour Examined. 

(a) The majority report asserts that 
as English education is in its initial stages, 
the European element in the staff should be 
substantial, viz,, three-fourths (p. 97). 
Now, as the first English college, staffed 
entirely by Europeans was established at 


Calcutta nearly a century ago and our 
first three Universities, conducted entirely 
by Europeans, have now been at work 
for 60 years, Lord Islington and his friends 
have left us in doubt as to how many rnoic 
centuries must elapse before the infancv of 
English education in India will be over and 
European academic tutelage will Ik* un- 
necessary. 

(b) The majonty justifv the distinction 
in pay and status hctwu.ii European and 
Indian professors on the ground that the 
European branch (1. E S.) is a corps 
d* elite, while the Indian branch (f\ E. S.) 
has been “opemd to officers with ordinary 
educational qualifications” (p 94). 

An examination of the facts shows that 
the epithet bestowed here on the European 
service is a “terminological inexactitude.” 
The llon’blc Education Member of the 
Government of India placed before the 
Legislature, (8tli September, 1914) a 
return showing that in the two years 
ending with that date 40 members had 
been added to the I. E. S , out of whom 
only 31 were Oxford or Cambridge gradu- 
ates, and that out of these 31, only 
8 were First class 1 1 mi ours men 

12 „ Second „ „ 

G „ Third „ „ 

1 was a Fourth ,, Honours man 
and 4 were ordinary “Poll” B. A. ? s,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provincial 
universities. 

In the 21 months preceding September 
1912, 35 officers had been appointed to 
this branch, of whom only 2 were first class 
and 7 second Class Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours men, while the remaining 26 had 
lower qualifications or belonged to cheap 
provincial Universities of the British Isles. 

It will be clear from the above figures 
that a body whose latest constitution 
includes only 12 p. c. First Class Honours 
men cannot l>e called First Class (as 
designated by the majority) in the acade- 
mic sense of the term, but only in the 
Anglo-Indian official sense. Nor are these 
European officers likely to rectify their 
low-class degree by producing original 
research, as the majority of the commis- 
sioners have expressly absolved them from 
any such duty. They will, therefore, 
constitute a corps d* elite only in the sense 
that, for reasons of political expediency, 
they have been given the highest remunera- 
tion and status, positions of Command 
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Mtt^be beginning of their service, and a 

S duopoly of the headship of Government 
OQeges and Directorships of Education. 

Average Highest Highest Ptoportion 
monthly ordinal y pav in of selection 
pav, monthly a lecti m pouts to 

PVt grade total cadre 
Ku Ks Rs 

Chaal 

(Emopenrw) 070 U:»D 27*>0 J J 1 j p « . 

> Class 11 

(Indians) '15 1 500 700 n „ 

Bat if the Provincial Education service 
today contains a proportion o( “officers 
with ordinary qualifications," it is the 
inevitable consequence oi doing tilings very 
cheaply where the Indians are concerned 
whicn Government has followed in the past. 
While every European joined on Ks. 500 
and rose by annual inert meats of Ks. 50 
to Rs. 1000 or even higher, the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, Bella r and 
Orissa, issued a letter (No. T. 051, dated 
19th July 1907), by which no Indian was 
to he directly recruited as a professor or a 
member oi even the lower educational 
service (I\ E. 8.), but every Indian college 
lecturer was to be first engaged as a 
member of the lowest possible service 
( Subordinate Educational Service) on only 
Rs. 125 a month, kept there for an unde- 
fined and long period fit probation and 
thereafter, if his superiors were so pleased, 
promoted to the Pi o\ muni Service* on 
Rs. 200 only. 

Contrast this mggaidly treatment and 
uncertain prospects of our best scholais 
with the lavish expenditure on European 
officers : every ordinary Emopcan lecturer 
joins on Rs 500 a month and gels an 
assured inert tmnt of Rs. 50 a month even 
during his two vent «* oi probation ; after 
two years he must be told whether he will 
be confirmed or rejected. ( Not a single 
European probationer has been i ejected 
(luring the last 50 years ) Wheie Govern- 
ment has required a specially learned 
European, it has lrecly offered’ lam an 
initial pay far above that of the ordinary 
1. E. S. men. For instance, Messrs. H. R. 
James and N. h Ilalhvard and Dr. E. D. 
Ross were recruited on Rs. 800, and Mr. 
W. O. Smith (a Cambridge First Class 
Honours man, but no post-graduate 
research spbolar) on Rs. 750 to start .with, 
and they rose in only 5 years to Rs. 1000 
a month ! 

The only way to secure the best Indian 
graduates is, similarly, to give them a 


proper salary, a status consistent with 
their self-respect, ciearhr defined prospects, 
and a known period of probation. 

Section VII. 

The True Reform. 

The majority of the Commissioners 
have held that 585 posts are required for 
the work (above the subordinate service 
level) to be done in our Education Depart- 
ment, and that out of these, 

34- p c. must be reserved for Europeans, 

lip. c* may be held by Indians, 

45p.c., forming Class L or posts of 
command on very high salaries ; while 

55 p. c , loaning Class II , would be 
held by Indians in peipetual sub- 
ordination to and one third of the 
pay of Europeans. 

Tilt injustice, cost, and demoralising 
effect of these proposals have been demons- 
t fated above. We now unfold our scheme 
which agrees substantially with the 
recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission ol 1880, the recorded opinion 
of Messrs. Gokhale and Abdur Rahim, and 
the views of the representative P. E. S. 
witnesses for Bengal and Bihar (the two 
experienced professors of European reputa- 
tion named by Mr. Rahim on page 457). 
It is this (i) Specialist branch or corps 
r! elite, —1 00 posts on Ks. 1000 to 1500. 

Eui opeans should be recruited not as a 
matter of rule but as an exception, i e. f 
only when no qualified Indian is available. 
These specialists should he men of some 
age and established reputation in Euro- 
pean seats of learning, or educational 
organisers who have already given proof 
of their capacity. They would fill chairs 
of research, certain professorships of 
science, and a fixed proportion of principal- 
ships and chief inspectorships. *Thcy 
should be given high or professorial pay. 
Select Indians would be eligible for ad- 
mission to this class by promotion after 
gaining expei icnce and proving their 
capacity in India. 

(ii) Ordinary branch,-* 485 officers on 
Rs. 250 to 1000, should be almost en- 
tirely Indian, and include all the lecturers 
(other than the specialists and subordinate 
service assistants or tutors), inspectors 
and principals nojt included in (i), and, 
for some years to come, a small number ot 
younger European recruits. These Euro* 



peans should not, as now, be employed as 
perpetual^ colkge lecturers, but should be 
considered asgoiflgthroagh a long prac- 
tical training in India with a view to 
ultimate promotion to the specialist 
branch, if round worthy. 

(iii) The Indians and Europeans in the 
Ordinary branch should form one service 
with time-scale salaries ranging from Ks. 
250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p. c. selection 
posts, with salaries rising from Rs. 700 to 
Ks. 1000. ' Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowance of 50 p. c. in addition 
to their pay. 

(iv) The total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the present, be 
one-sixth or 97 out of 585. The remain- 
ing 488 posts should be held by Indians. 

(v) Indians who have “done any 
striking piece of original work,” or shown 
conspicuous success in teaching and influ- 
encing their boys or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as well as the 
successful ones among the European 
probationers in. the Ordinary branch, 
should be promoted to the Specialist 
branch . * 

(vi) Indian recruits of the ordinary 
branch who have not been educated in 
Europe, will be on probation for one year 
and draw half-pay during the time. Such 
of the recruits of the ordinary branch as 
have not been through a training college 
in India or Europe must either go to 
Europe for special post-graduate studies 
or must attend a one-year’s course in the 
science of teaching in a training college 
in India or the post-graduate pedagogics 
class of a University. 

* The majority report declares that no “produc- 
tion of any striking original work” and no “profes- 
sorial standard of distinction as understood in 
Europe” are expected in the members ot Class 1. and 
that they are only to do teaching work “as in the 
upper forms of an English secondary school" (p. 05). 
But, ‘according to the same Report, no member of 
Class It (beyond 8 p.c. of its cadre) can be promoted 
to Class 1. on the ground of his teaching experience 
or success in training and stimulating the minds of 
his pupils, or administrative efficiency. To qualify 
for such promotion he must “produce original work 
and obtain a widespread reputation" (p. 95). It is, 
therefore, evident that the standard demanded of the 
Indian aspirants to Class I Is very much higher 
than that asked for from the European recruits to it, 
and that the inevitable consequence of this proposal 
on the Indians would be to discourage honest teach- 
ing, work, care of pupils, and devotion to college 
duties and college life and foster the expenditure of 
<me^e entire. kpare time and energy on private research 
and selfish pnituii of widespread reputation* 1 ’ 


Training cdBftm of ah advanced type 
should be multiplied in* India in theimme-? 
diate fttture and a course of advanced! ? 
'pedagogics, subsequent to the B. A. 
degree, opened at our three chief; 
Universities. 

Such a scheme would remove all reason- 
able discontent among the Indian teachers 
(who naturally do the bulk of educational 
work in India), save Government from 
even the suspicion of injustice, and greatly 
cheapen the educational machinery, tof 
India,— and at the same time, by offerihg 
a fair field and no favour, it would attr*<$ : 
the best Indian talent to the work 
instructing our future citizens, and iijp 
consequence raise the efficiency and general^ 
intellectual level of our professoriate, whiter 
European teachers as a class would escape-! 
the odium which they now rightly excitei| 
when raw youngmen among them come • 
to India as mere college lecturers and are : 
placed lib initio over the liead9 of veteran V 
Indians doing equally good (often muc£0 
better) work but drawing only one-thuri§ 
of their remuneration. * 

This is the only statesmanly and abid- ^ 
ing solution of the service question in , 
Indian education. What Lord Islington 
has recommended is mere political tinker- : 
ing. 

'Section VIII. 

The Secretary of State’s Duty- 

Let the Secretary of State for Indi&> 
choose between the two paths. ^ 

It is possible for him to reply to out*:/,- 
pleadings as President Kruger did to ahi 
Uitlander deputation, “You may protest I 
as long as you please ; I have got ihe^ 
guns.” It is possible for him, as a measure^ 

. * “Tbe arrangement which divides the staftofiMj 
college into two services, I E. S. and P. B. S. (newly ^ 
labelled by Lord Islington as Classes I and II.) ha* 
generated in the qiind of many an educated Indian , 

a sense of real grievance The inevitable effect is ^ 

that almost every European professor, when he 
enters upon the discharge of his duties, starts at 
obvious disadvantage and with a certain amount^# 
prejudice against him : he is regarded by the student*^ 
as a member of an unjustly favoured class. (S«ra> * 
April, 1916.) 

Sit Ashutosh’l Mukheiji (late Vice-Chattc*ll(^||| 
Calcutta University.) „ 

W. W. Hornell, Director of Public InftruiptlbttV | 

Rev^ C J. ga MitcheH, Principal, Wesleygu M^sionJ 
College. * ’S ■ 

H. C. Maltra, Principal, City (Mm _ ,, Va 
C, W. Peake, Senior PrpfpMOr, Preiideaey CoiirSftRy 
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Mr. Andrew Lang puts it, 1 becomes like 
tbdt of Euthypbro in the Platonic dialogue 
of that name, a science of 'do ut des He 
further adds that this principle of ‘give and 
take’ is not found in the most backward race 
which believes in a Power but propitiates 
him neither by prayer nor sacrifice for having 
earthly goods bom him . 

Opinions iar from unvnimous as io th* 

1NDUC11VK PROW. 

B. As to the inductive proof from the 
actualities of the lowest savage societies, the 
opinions are far from being unanimous. Both 
the affirmative and the negative sides of the 
question are maintained with warmth by 
high authorities, travellers, bishops, mission- 
aries and others. * Mr Andrew Lang holds 
that the question of the relative priority of 
magic or religion cannot be historically deta 
mined \ Even if wc find a race with magic 
but no religion, we cannot be certain that it 
did not once possess a religion of which it 
has despaired. 

Paoi A. Mfnzils. 

The remaiks of Prof. Mcn/ies are veiy 
significant . "It must not be forgotten that 
an adequate definition of a thing (heie reli- 
gion) which is growing can only be reached 
when the growth is complete •••• I propose 
then as a working definition of religion (of 
the savages\ that it is ‘the worship of highei 
powers.’ This appeals at fiist sight a \ery 
meagre account of the mattei , but if we con- 
sider what it implies, we shall find it is not 
so meagre. In the first place it involves an 
element of belief No one will worship higher 
powers unless he believes that such powers 
exist. This is the intellectual factor : Not 
that the intellectual is distinguished in early 
forms of religion from the other factors any 
more than giammar is distinguished by early 
man as an element of language. 13ut some- 
thing intellectual, some creed, is present 

I Mr. Andiew Ling's Magic and Religion (1901), 

p, jg, 

Socrates.— 1 “bacuficing is gmng to the gods, and 

is asking from them 
uthyphro.— “Yes, Sociates." 

Socrates.*— * Upon this view, then, piety is a science 
of asking and giving.'' 

Butbyphro.— 4 "You understand me capitally * 

3 See Lord Avebuiy’s “On the Origin of Civili- 
sation &c" (1902), Preface to the Sixth edition, last 

paragraph. 


implicitly even in the earliest worships. 
Should there be no belief ih higher powers, 
true worship cannot continue. If it oe con- 
tinued in outward act, it has lost reality to 
the mind of the worshipper, and the result fc 
an apparent or a sham religion, a worship 
devoid of one of the essential condi- 
tions of religion. This is true at every 
stage. But in the second place, these 
powers which are worshipped are ‘higher.’ 
Religion has respect, not for beings 
men regard as on a level with themselves 
or even beneath themselves, but for 
beings in some way above and beyond them- 
selves, and whom they are disposed to 
approach with reverence. When objects 
appear to be worshipped for which the wor- 
shipper feels contempt, and which a moment 
afterwaids he will maltreat or throw away, 
there also, one of the essential conditions is 
absent, and such worship must be judged to 
fall short of teligion. There may no doubt 
be some teligion in it , the object he wor- 
ships may appeal to the savage, in whose 
mind there is little continuity, at one moment 
to be highei than himself and the next 
moment to be lower , but the result of the 
whole is something less than religion. And 
in the third place these higher powers are 
woi shipped. That is to say, religion is not 
only belief in the higher powets but it is a 
cultivating of relations with them, it is a 
practical activity continuously diiected to 
these beings. It is not only a thinking but 
also a doing , this also is essential to it. 
When worship is discontinued, religion 
ceases , a punciple indeed not to be applied 
too nariowly, since the appatent cessation of 
worship may be merely its transition to 
anothei, possibly a higher form , but religion 
is not present unless there be not only a 
belief in higher powers but an effort of one 
kind or another to keep on good terms with 

them.” J “Now of the things that all 

savages possess, certainly religion is one. 
It is practically agreed that teligion, the belief 
in and worship of gods, is universal at the 
savage stage , and the accounts which some 

1 He has consulted the works of C. P. Tiele, P. 
D Chsntepie de la Soussayt, E. B Tylor, and others, 
and come to the above conclusion after taking due 
note of the divergent opinions they might hold on the 
points under discussion, and their reasons therefor. 

2 Prof* A. Meaxies, History of Religion (189ft 
PP. 8. 
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travellers have given ot tribes without religion 
are either set down to misunderstanding , or 
afe thought to be insufficient to invalidate the 
assertion that religion is a universal feature 

Of savage life'' 1 2 3 “It (religion) would 

seem to be a psychological necessity .** 

Mr Lano and oi hers oppose Dr I ra/i r 

RI CARDING ABSENCT 01 RPI U.1UN AMON(. 
rHK M01HRN AlJSTRMIAN SA\ A(.l S 

Regai ding the existence of teligion among, 
the present Australian abongines, M Lang 
incline** to the affirmative view. 1 He also 
adds that Dr. Frazer ignoies without giving 
reason the evidences of Mr. Ridley, Mr. 
Greenway, Mr. Gason, Mr. Hale, Mr. Arch- 
deacon Gunther, the Benedictines ofNuisia, 
Mr. Eyre, Mr. Roth & Mr. Langloh Paiket 4 5 

Prop F Rai/ii 

“Kthnographj according to Prof. Ratzel, 
“knows no race devoid of icligion but only 
differences in the degree to which religious 
ideas are developed. Among some, these he 
small and inconspicuous as in the germ or 
rather as the chrysalis , while among others 
they have expanded in a splendid wealth of 
myths and legends.” 6 

PROl D G. liRlNlON, 

Piof. Bnnton, whom we have quoted in 
another connexion, adds, “The fact is that 
theie has not been a single tribe, no matter 
how* rude, known in history or visited by 
travellers, which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion under some form. 
The contrary of this has been asserted 

by H. Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, 

not from their own observation, but from the 
reports of travellers and missionaries. I 
Speak advisedly when I say that every asser- 

1 Piof A Men/ies, History of Religion (1895), 
p. 23. 

2 Ibid , p. 24. 

3 Mr. Andrew Ling says that Dr. Tiazcr cites 
Mr. Howitt, Mr Palmer, Mr. Oldfield, Mi Dawson, 
and Mi Cameron, all of whom testify to the existence 
of native religion among the Austtalian abongines, 
foi points other than the one, where if their reports 
be coirect, they could invalidate his cential theory. 

4 Andie w Lang's Magic and Religion, pp. 55, 57. 

5 Prof. F. RatzcFs History of Mankind (trans- 

lated by A, J. Butler, 1896), p. 40. The above re- 
marks have not been made without full knowledge of 
the American- Pacific group of races including the 
Australians, Malaya, &c. 


tion to this effect, when tested by careful 
examination has proved erroneous/ 1 * 

IMPORTANCE OK THE DEFINITION OF RELIGION IN 
THIS ENQUIRY. 

Dr. Fra/ei states that amongst the lowest 
savages, magic is umvci sally practised but 
religion is almost unknown, and turns for 
data to the Austiahan ravages who are regar* 
ded as still in the most backward state.* In 
this enquiry, the definition of religion is 
of the vital importance. It too narrow, it 
will exclude tl ose savage laces who may be 
credited with a religion under a broader 
definition thereof. In order to find a religion 
among the Austialian aborigines in the 
opinion of Mr. Lang we need not widen its 
definition so much as to bring it under the 
same category as the fear of a child at the 
sight of a dai k room, the feeling of a horse 
towaids its master, or the baying of a dog to 
the moon which may have to be admitted 
undci this widened definition as an act of 
worship. 1 “It men believe,” says he, “in a 
potent being, who originally made or rnanu* 
factured the nature of things or most things, 
that is an idea so fai religious that it satisfies, 

1 Hunton's Religions oi Primitive People, pp. 
3°» 31 

'• I he question has been caiefully examined by G. 
Roskeft in his woik Das Religionswesrn det Uohesten 
Naturvo’Lei (Leipzig, 1880) He conclusively refutes 
the asset tions that tribes have been encountered with- 
out uligion.” Bnnton, op at,p 31, f n. 

a Dr Frazer doubts the authenticity of the pas- 
sage quoted by Hegel from Captain Parry's account 
foi inductive ronfnmation of his view (G , pt. I, vol. I, 
Appendix) Dr. Fia/er has not been able to trace 
out the passage eithei in the English original or 
Get man translation of the Captain’s work. The 
evp.ession “empirical mode of existence*’ appearing 
in it ‘savouis”, sajs lie, “1 Uher of the professor’s 
lectui e room than of the raptain’s quaiter-deck” 
Hegel relies upon Captain Party and Captain Ross. 
If Di frarei relies upon the philosopher, he should 
also like him rely upon what these traveller say 
I hey state that “among other peoples (i.e., other than 
the Exquim uix) a mediation is already piesent* in- 
cluding of ( ourse the Australians. This appears Dr. 
Frazer’s view of the almost univetsal absence of 
religion among them. If the travellers’ remark be 
impeached as too general for their lange of personal 
observations and hence erroneous, producing a cor- 
responding erroi in Hegel in his leliance upon their 
wiong authority, it is no wonder that he might err 
similarly in the more slippery field of speculation, 
wheie mistakes are mote insidious and difficult to 
avoid. 

3 See Lord Avebury's On the Origin of Civiliza- 
tion &c„ (1902), p 219, 
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mind are towards clothing anything extra- 
ordinary in a supernatural garb, it is only 
natural, that the savage subjects of the king 
would attiibute to him many extraordinary 
qualities in direct ratio to the nature and 
number ot sterling attributes of mind and 
physique actually possessed by him. Royalty 
is itself awe-inspiring and can perhaps 
without any other aid set the savage-mind 
a-working towards the attribution to it of the 
supernatural qualities. In view of this, it is 
not correct to infer from the magical func- 
tions and supposed supernatural powers of 
the kings ol the present savage societies (and 
even of many modem civilised societies, 
as Dr. Frazer has done) that they or their 
ancestors in the past must have been public 
magicians who through their piofession had 
acquired the crown. It ma* be objected 
that many of the very qualities aud functions 
of the public magician arc associated with 
the royal office, e.g, rain-making, driving 
away storm, enemies, etc , fiom which it is 
justifiable to draw Dr. Frazer’s inference. 
The answer is to be found in the fact that the 
qualities and functions are by their nature 
associated with the public welfare, and the 
remedies are also by their character such as 
can and should be naturally expected by the 
people from the sovereign. If famine or 
pestilence decimates the land, crops wither 
for drought or rot for excess of rain, external 
or internal enemies cause havoc in the 
country, or such other calamities befall the 
people, they would naturally seek for panacea 
from the head of the land. The latter would 
try his best to satisfy the subjects and would 
have recourse to means of all suits ; and as 
the supernatural means were believed both 
by the prince and the peasant to he a potent 
one, it is no wonder that the sovereign might 
himself endeavour to remove the evils. As 
it very often happens in these matters, the 
people mark when the temedy hits but pass 
it when it misses. If by a coincidence the 
king is successful in the eye of his subjects, 
his previous modicum of supernatural qua- 
lities receives confirmation and fresh acces- 
sions by leaps and bounds. The king may, 
thus, without being a public magician, 


acquire the above supernatural attributes. 
The functions of the public magicians who 
appeared later may have been but subse- 
quent borrowings of these attributes, which 
offered to the practitioners a fruitful prospect 
of earning a decent livelihood accompanied 
by public influence and power. According 
to this view, the m-tgicians launched on their 
career of public usefulness by imitation of 
the functions and qualities of the king who 
had first shown the way. 

' Second possibility. 

There is also a second possibility. The 
king might have acquired the throne in ways 
other than through public magic, while the 
magicians might have developed their func- 
tions independently of the king, and then 
there was a gradual transference of the ma- 
gician's attributes to the king. 

Third possibility. 

According to a third possibility, the king 
might have attained to his position as des- 
cribed in the previous cases, and both he and 
the magicians might have developed some 
supernatural qualities of public utility inde- 
pendently of each other, which by gradual 
incer-transference might have become com- 
mon to both later on. 

Tub supernatural attributes and blnctions 

OF MODERN KINGS CANNOI THEREFORE 
HK INDUBITABLY IMPUTED TO PUBLIC 
MAGIC AS THEIR ONLY ORIGIN. 

In modern societies, we may meet with 
supernatural attributes of sovereigns, but 
before imputing them to the only origin that 
the sovereigns or their first ancestors were 
magicians, we should make sure by indubit- 
able proofs that the other three origins just 
mentioned weic not responsible therefor. 

THE BVIUhNlI\KY value op the second 
GROUP OF INSTANCES, NIL, 

In the light of these possibilities, the 
value of the second group of instances re- 
duces to nil. 

(To be continued ) 
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THE HOT-HOUSE CULTURE OF IMPERIALISM IN SCHOOLS 


S IR Harcourt Batter, Lieutenant Governor 
of Burma, recently appointed a commi- 
ttee to " ‘ascertain and advise how the 
imperial idea may be inculcated and foster- 
ed in schools and colleges in Burma”. Tht 
Committee have formulated their recom- 
mendations .and drawn up a report. The 
Committee are anxious to teach the Burmese 
school-boy, “as a citizen of Empire that 
his liberty and prosperity depend upon 
the maintenance of the Imperial connec- 
tion.” This the Government of Burma 
propose to do by the following means : 

(i) “The widest possible distribution ot portraits 
oi tbeir Majesties and the Royal Family ; 

(ii) 4 ‘The provision of Union Jacks for all schools, 
with instruction concerning the Union Jack, Hag drill 
and action songs with Hags : lessons in saluting the 
Hag and the hoisting of the Hag on Imperial anniver- 
saries ; 

(iii) "The special celebration of Empire Day com- 
mencing with parades and loyal speeches followed 
bv fetes, tournaments, visits to museums, zoological 
gardens, interesting places or monuments, waterfulls 
or objects of natural beauty ; 

(iv) "Celebrations of special occasions, such as the 
King’s and Queen’s Birthdays, Durbar Day, and other 
suitable historical anniversaries ; 

fv) "The introduction of items of imperial signi- 
ficance in such functions as ‘speech days', ‘opening 
days’, ‘prize givings’, and other school and college 
events ; 

(vi) "Cinema or magic lantern exhibitions of royal 
processions, incidents in royal public and private 
fife, Imperial events, State ceremonies, the Army and 
Navy and the leading centres of the Empire ; 

(vii) "VisitB, when possible to places of interest, 
parades of reviews of troops, docks and Bhips (especi- 
ally warships) ; 

(viii) "The teaching of songs and poemB inculca- 
ting the Imperial spirit, love of country, or other 
patriotic motives ; a competition with suitable 
rewards to endeavour to obtain a national song 
suitable for Burma as part of the Empire ; 

(ix) "History, geography and reading lessons on 
the structure, growth, extent, importance and meaning 
of the Empire and the relation of Burma to the 
Empire ; 

(x) Systematic lectures by teachers and lecturers 
on various aspects of the Empire and the Imperial 
idea ; 

(xi) The preparation of suitable text-books : 

(xii) The performance of patriotic plays, especially 
those touching on events in Imperial and Burmese 
history. 

After laying down these first principles, 
the “Imperial Idea” Committee proceed 
to make one hundred and one recommenda- 
tions to give effect to their scheme. These 


recommendations are of various kinds, 
from regulating the size of the Union 
Jack in accordance with the type of 
school, to drawing up a manual of civics. 

Among the hundred and one recotnltaen- 
dations is the significant one that “special 
knowledge of India is unnecessary m the 
high departments of vernacular schools.” 

[In this connection our readers will re- 
member the proposal of Mr. Alleyn in his 
Problems of Tropical Administration that 
Burma should be separated from British 
India, and joined to the Malay peninsula 
to form a separate Mongolian dependency 
—as a counterpoise to the Aryan agitators 
of India, exactly in the same way as the 
Austrian empire used the Czech population 
against the political aspirations of the 
Hungarians.] 

Sir H. Butler’s Committee do not 
think the Boy Scout Movement and 
Volunteering suitable for Burmese boys, 
though they recommend to the local 
Government the grant of commissions in 
the Military Police to such cadets in the 
schools as may “have proved their effi- 
ciency both as cadets and leaders of boys.” 
But the worst thing about the inculcation 
of this Imperial iaea in education is the 
evident determination of the Committee to 
have the whole show of education in 
Burma run by Imperial British stage 
managers. The following recommenda- 
tions will give our readers a glimpse of how 
Sir Harcourt Butler wants the Burmese 
boys to acquire an imperial idea : 

(G) In all aided Anglo* Vernacular High Schools, 
the Superintendent or Head Master should be ot 
British nationality and of a status equivalent to that 
of an officer in the Indian Educational Service. 

(7) In all Government Anglo- Vernacular High 
Schools, the Principals should eventually be officers 
in the Indian Educational Service. 

(8) In all European schools the Head Master (or 

mistress) should be a native of the British Isles or 
the British Colonies or an Anglo-Indian trained in 
the United Kingdom. ... 

(12) The chairs in the Burma Vmversxty connected 
with Imperial studies, e.fi , civics, history, geography 
and economics, should lor the most part be held by 
men of British descent trained in a British University. 
There is, however, no reason why these chairs should 
not be ultimately filled by Buiniaus. [Query. After 
liow many ccutuiiis 0 ] 
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(13) A proportion ot the Btaff ofthe non- British 

College in Rangoon should be of British descent and 
nationalityi the proportion to lie decided by the Local 
Government. _ . . ^ „ . ,, . 

(14) A first i ate Training College should be 
instituted in connection with the Burma Univcisity 
manned by a strong staff of British trained professors 
and lecturers. 

(17) A proportion of the staff of each Europeun 
school should be natives either of the British Colonies 
or Anglo-Indians trained in the United Kingdom. 

There are, besides, some recommenda- 
tions relating to the study of Geography, 
History and Civics which should offer food 
for reflection to all who are concerned 
with secondary education in the country. 

Evidently colleges and secondary 
schools in Burma are going to be made so 
expensive by the larger employment of 
instructors and controllers of British 
descent as to make the spread of higher 
education very very slow. 

These are Sir H. Butler's ideals in 
Asiatic education, and the subject is not 
without its comic element when we bear 
in mind the personal side of it. When he 
was Education Member at Simla, Sir H. 
Butler used to profess the greatest sym- 
pathy for Indian aspirations and condemn 
the colour bar excluding Indian scholars 
from the higher educational service of the 
State. His Indian friends were so charm- 
ed with these words that the Bengalee 
wrote an editorial praising him as one of 
our friends. Quite recently Sir H. Butler 
has been coqueting with the Hindu public 
by writing a letter to Sir Gurudas Banerji, 
which was read at the D. L. Roy memorial 
meeting of June last and in which he says 
in effect, “The present war shows how 
European civilisation has utterly failed. 
Every day proves the soundness of the 
ancient Hindu ideals of life and conduct, 
which I am sure, the world will see its 
way to accept, and be the better and 
happier for it. 1 ’ Evidently, according to 
Sir H. Butler, Burma is a part of the world 
which does not deserve to derive happiness 
and goodness from Hindu ideals, but must 
have a preponderant number of school- 
masters ana professors ot British nation- 
ality and preaching the now discredited (!) 
philosophy of Europe. 

We are, however, not very much con- 
cerned with Sir H. Butler’s performances 
as a quick-change artist on the political 
stage. Our only point is to .examine the 
effect of these imperialistic proposals on 
the education and progress of the Burmese 
population. Here, happily, the lessons ot 


history are abundant and clear, and every 
Burman can judge for himself what fruit 
the upas tree of foreign-controlled state- 
regulated education has borne in the past. 
This was the educational system given to 
France by the greatest imperialist in 
modern history, we mean Napoleon I : 

“Elementary schools were left to the control and 
supervision of the communes and of the sous-prefets 
(i c , sub-deputy magistrates), and naturally made 
little advance amidst an apathetic population and 
under officials who cared not to press on an expensive 
enterprise ... The law of April 30tb, 1802, recon- 
stituted lycees (or secondary schools), controlled 
directly by the Government.... The aim of instruction 
was not to awaken thought and develop the faculties, 
but rather to fashion able bread-winners, obedient 
citizens, and enthusiastic soldiers . The training was 
of an almost military type, the pupils being regularly 
drilled, while the lessons began and ended with the 
roll of drums. 

(In 1808 was created the University of Prance.) 
The University, a* it existed duting the First Empire, 
offers a striking example of the mama for the control 
ot the general' will . It is the first definite outcome 
of a desire to subject education and learning to 
wholesale regimental methods , and to break up the 
old-world bowers of culture by State-worked steam- 
ploughs. Ilis aims were thu§ set forth : 

‘I want a teaching body, because such a body 
never dies, but transmits its organisation and spirit... 
There will never be fixity in politics ii there is not 
a teaching body with fixed principles. As long as 
people do not from their infancy learn whether they 
ought to be republicans or monarchists , the State 
will be always exposed to changes and disorders/ 

Such being Napoleon’s designs, the new University 
of Prance was admirably suited to his purpose. 
Elementarv schools, secondary schools (private), 
lycees, as well as the more advanced colleges, all were 
absorbed in and controlled by this great teaching 
corporation, which was to inculcate the precepts of 
the Catholic religion, fidelity to the Emperor and to 
his government, as guarantees ior the welfare of the 
peoples and the unity ol France. From Paris instruc- 
tion fall over France] was strictly organized and 
controlled... (by) the barrack-likc methods of the 
French Emperor. The French imperial system (of 
education) sought to prune away all mental inde- 
pendence, and to train the young’ generation in neat 
and serviceable espntier (fruit wall) methods : all 
aspiring shoots, especially in the sphere of moral and 
political science, were sharply cut down. Conse- 
quently Fieoch thought, which had been the most 
ardently speculative in Europe, speedily became 
vapid and mechanical. ... 

Thenceforth France was able to work out her 
future under the shelter of institutions which unques- 
tionably possess one supreme merit, that of 
durability. But while the chief civic and material 
gains of the Revolution were thus perpetuated, the 
very spirit and life oi that great movement were 

benumbed by the action of Napoleon by a process 

nearly akin to petrifaction .’* (H. Rose’s Life of Napo- 
leon I., i. 295—299.) 

Napoleon III. followed the same policy. 

“The Minister of Public Instruction from 1851 to 
1850 undertook the task of securing the submission 
ofthe University to the Government. The professors 
were required to take an oath of fidelity, [ in India, 
it is much worse, they are required to swear to avoid 
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politics altogether, even when they are perfectly loyal 
to the King r hnjperor.] The Government obtained 
control of tne chief Council of Public Instruction and 
of the Academic Councils by assuming the right to 
nominate the members who bad hitherto been elected. 
Professors of higher education (i.e„ of the university 
status) became liable to dismissal by a decree of the 
Chief of the State ; professors of lycees could be dis- 
missed by order of the Minister of Education. [We 
learn that two Indian professors of the Muzaffarpore 
College have been recently dismissed by the Govern- 
ment of fiehar and Orissa without any charge or trial.] 
Degrees in History and Philosophy were abolished, 
ana in 1854 the Minister congratulated himself on 
having re-established the Trivium and the Qadrivium 

of the Middle Ages Little by little the secular 

teachers were ejected from their posts ; and the 
Church {the devoted agent of imperialism in France) 
won over the bulk of the country districts to 'religion, 
morality, and the Empire/ Nevertheless 27 p. c. 
of the conscripts of 1863 were illiterate. ” ( Cambridge 
Mod. History , xi. 297. ) 

The experience of Germany has been 
similar. There the officially controlled and 
politics-dominated Universities have suc- 


ceeded in producing Kultur aud the glori- 
fication of the Hohenzolerns. 

Let Burma imitate. 

The result of Sir H. Butler’s imperialism 
in education was anticipated by the Indian 
Daily News, three years ago, (23 July 
1914) : 

“Under the Curzon regime the new (European) 

professors are chosen to fotm the third line ot 

defence of India behind the British army and the 

British civil service. They arc chosen mainly, we 

fear, as a political thin black line tipped with steel— ■ 
Bteel pens. This supremely silty idea was that of 
Lord Curzon : alone he did it. (Loid Curzon now 
rules India through the War (‘uhinet and the puppet 
Secretary of State.] It was based on the prevalent 
idea that no Indian could tie loyal or should be 
given the chauce of teaching disloyalty, which it was 
supposed they were one and all engaged in doing. 
The idea was almost comic, because in vain is the 
net spread in front of the fowler, and it stands to 
reason that no body of self-respecting young men 
altogether approve of being politically led/' 
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Hypocrisy in Education- 

“The fabric of the educational world of to-day is 
interwoven with a multitude of hypocrisies. What is 
thought is not said ; what is said is not done ; what 
is said and thought is not written. At every step 
from thought to action there is a deduction.” 

This indictment is put forward by a 
writer in the pages of Indian Education for 

J une, and not without reason, as the fol- 
owing will show. 

All Inspectors desire to sec the school in its usual 
working order. And who that is acquainted with 
school-world has not witnessed the wide contrast 
between the usual aspect of the school and that on 
the inspection day ? The whole shows just what the 
Inspector does not wish to see. The Inspector often 
asks the Head Master about the school and often 
hears eulogies about the good points but not the 
slightest mention about the weak points and what 
should be done to remove these. 

Most of the remarks in the last paragraph apply 
in the case of visitors to the school with the only 
difference that the patch-work done for exhibition 
varies as the importance of the visitor. 

Gatherings are becoming a mania nowadays. 
There are the Prize Distribution Gathering, Corona* 
tion Day Gathering, Social Gathering, Sports Gathe- 
ring, etc., etc. These are all very good if their fre- 
quency is kept within due limits and if their real 
import is borne in mind. Bnt these gatherings arc 
made to serve as an exhibition, an advertisement. 


In the annual reports the higher authorities 
want a dear statement of the progress made by the 
school. The reporters not only twin the facts but 
state positive untruths. This situation is created by 
the fact that they are to report on their own woik, 
they are to certify themselves, and they take all oossi* 
hlc care to ci cate a glow mg picture. 

Enter a school library and ask yourself why a 
certain book is bought. The answer in many cases 
would be : it is well bound, or it is well got up, or it 
contains excellent pictures, or it is just out. In the 
History section for example you will find more than 
a hundred books of a Macaulay— Green— Bright type 
mixed with water but very few original works where 
the teacher can find truth. 

What is the use of costly pictures which serve to 
decorate the walls of a school which is not in a posi- 
tion to bny more urgently needed articles ? What is 
the earthly use of the Christmas Number of a maga- 
zine, ordered out for the use of boys, which is locked 
up in a cupboard lest boys may spoil the splendid 
pictures ? 


Informing and intetesting accounts of 
some 

Dye-Stuffs of South India 

have been published in the Wealth* of India 
for May from which we cull the following. 

Oldenlaodia urn be! lata , the Indian madder (Chay- 
aver ) the cnltivation of which was largely carried on 
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in the Madras Presidency before the introduction of 
alizarine, is a plant from the root qf which pigments 
for dyeing red, yellow, and purple arc got In appea- 
rance ana properties, it is quite similar to the Euro- 
pean madder which n used in extracting the famous 
4 'Turkey red." A substitute for this is used in some 
parts of India, viz., the root of munjeet ( Rubia cordi- 
folia and other species ) also found in the Madras 
Presidency. Originally the alizarine dyes were extrac- 
ted from madder or munjeet roots. 

Turmeric (Manjal in Tamil), which ib the rhizome 
of Curcuma longa , yields a yellow dye when the root 
is powdered. Turmeric paper used in our chemical 
laboratories— like the litmus paper (litmus is prepared 
from lichens)— as a chemical test, for alkali changes 
it into brown, is stained yellow with a decoction of 
turmeric. Saffron is the dried stigmata of the plant 
Crocus sat iva used in dyeing. The florets of Cartbamus 
tinctorius (Kusumba in Tamil) are now frequently sub- 
stituted for saffron and yield red* cosmetic rouge 
powder for cheeks and lips ! Curcuma louga is used 
to a large extent in Hindu households, as rubbing 
ground turmeric powder all over the body forms an 
important portion of a woman’s bath ! Cunguuiam— 
Curcuma may be a corrupt form of the word— used 
by our Hindu women as castemark on the forehead, 
is prepared from turmeric powder by adding gmgelly 
oil to it and drying it in the sun. 

The vagetable kingdom furnishes in addition nuna 
root (Morinda tinctoria ), Mangudu, and Vembadam 
bark for red dyes. Tile seeds of Annato (Bixa ore- 
liana) known as Javira seeds give a beautiful orange 
shade and are used in coloring the garments of fakirs, 
bairagis, &c. Sappan wood {Caeaslpina sappan), 
Varathangi in Tamil) a native of the far east and 
found in Malabar and red sandalwood ( Pteroacrpus 
aantalinus) from Pulicat and Tirupati mountains 
yield crimson dyes. 

Natural cinnabar, the common ore of mercury, is 
the native brilliant red pigment vermilion but this 
is now largely made from the artificial sulphide of 
mercury. Crocus is another mineral powder, an iron 
oxide which is used in making pigments of a deep 
yellow or red color. Lead chromate yields a bright 
yellow pigment known as chromeyellow. Ochre is a 
variety of fine clay from which are got the colors red 
and ochre yellow. The Egyptians during their 
golden age of civilization had each in their possession 
a slate slab on which they ground red ochre and used 
the resulting semi-solid substance for coloring around 
the eyes. Those Egyptians also dyed their nails, &c., 
with an orange hue, from paste made of the leaves of 
HennA law sonia. It is interesting to note that our 
Indian women use the leaves of the self-same plant 
for a similar purpose. 

The animal kingdom also furnishes important con- 
tributions in the matter of red dyestuffs. The world- 
famons cochineal (Kirinjee in Tamil) is the crimson 
dye-staff obtained from the dried bodies of the females 
of Coccus cacti which is commonly found in Mexico 
and Central America on Opuntia coccinclliiera . The 
cochineal insect of commerce, Coccus cacti, is said to 
have been introduced into south India but Coccus 
indicus is the species commonly found here on Opuntia. 
Kirinjee is usually imported from Hyderabad where 
the insect is said to feed on prickly-pear. Lac is another 
article of commerce yielded by the same genus of in- 
sects. The lac insects are found on banyan trees, &c., 
and cause by their jpunctnre an outflow of vegetable 
juice which, when dried, forms the lac of commerce. 
Tachardia lacca is the most important lac insect of 
India but T. bci and 2' album* alsq yield lac on a 


commercial scale. Raw lac boiled in water and strained 
through a thick piece of cloth gives ns good red ink. 
Sealing wax is got by dissolving country lac and a 
small quantity of Balsam pern in Venetian turpentine 
oil. The resulting sealing wax will be red, yellow, or 
black according as a pinch of vermilion, floldhronse or 
lampblack is added, varnishes are made from lac,e. g. t 
lacquer which is used for varnishing metals, particu- 
larly bras*, consists of a solution of shellac in alcohol 
colored by saffron, etc. The name is also given to a 
hard varnish used by the Japanese to coat wood. 
French polish used to polish the undersurface of furni- 
ture iB prepared by melting shellac in alcohol. Lac 
is a large industry forming one of the big staples in 
India. Lac dye has largely been replaced by aniline 
and the cochineal holds its own for food-coloring to 
some extent. 

Another animal red dye is the celebYated "Tyrian 
purple" so called because Tyre in Palenstine was 
famous for the purple dye obtained from the shellfish 
Murex and Purpura , when it stood first in importance 
as a great emporium. Purpura and Murex (fonr 
species of Murex are found in Sonth Indian seas as 
also one of purpura but the quantities in which they 
occur arc not so encouraging as to persuade our 
timid capitalists to launch out in this enterprise) have 
a gland lying in the roof of the mantle cavity near 
the rectum which exudes a colorless secretion. This 
colorless fluid quickly acquires a bright red or violet 
color under the influence of sunlight. This is highly 
prized since the color is permanent. Large quantities 
of these sting-winkles and Purpura were bruised 
in the mortar and the dye extracted. Jndigofera 
tinctoria, our Avari, yields the blue dye ‘indigo* 
so much in use for coloring serges, sailors’ cloth- 
ing, &c., but this is largely supplanted by synthe- 
tic ‘indigo’, a similarly colored artificial dye-stufl 
obtained from coal-tar. Indigo fera grows not only in 
ourcountiy but also in Egypt, South America and 
West Indies and yields a substance Tndican,’ which 
when treated with mineral acids breaks up into indigo 
blue and a glucose-like substance. 

Sepia is a dark brown pigment prepared from the 
ink of cuttlefish. Cuttlefishes have a peculiar pyri- 
form sac, the duct of which opens out along with the 
rectnm. This empties an intensely black fluid from 
which is made the sepia of artists. Mother nature 
has given this to the cuttlefishes as a means of pro- 
tection from their enemies. When sore pressea by 
their enemies, ink is shot into the water and in the 
dark cloud created, the cuttlefish coolly effect** its 
escape ! Sepia, Loligo and Octopus, the three genera 
common in our waters all possess the characteristic 
ink sac. Cuttlefish bones are being collected in this 
country and particularly in this presidency in good 
quantities and exported bnt no one has till now 
ventured out his money on ink-making. 

Seahares ( Aplysia , a mollusc ) excrete from the 
pores of the skin violet ink which is very nearly ready 
for use. These are found in good numbers in onr seas 
and at particular seasons in the year many hundreds 
of these are drifted and stranded ashore quite alive, 
c. g ., in the Indian coast of the gnlf of Mannar in 
January and February and June and July. 


Co-operation in Britain and India. 

The above subject is ably bandied by 
H. R. Crosthwaite in tbe Bombay Co- 
operative Quarterly for June. Says he : 
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Twenty years ago it might be said, with accuracy, 
that co-operation in agriculture and amongst the 
agricultural classes scarcely existed in England. 
Large farms were the rule and the field labourer was 
extraordinarily ignorant, miserably paid, and very 
badly housed. Only a few years ago 1 went round 
the cottages of a village, not forty miles from 
London, in the company of a friend who was stand- 
ing for Parliament. “Home Rule” and “Tariff 
Reform” were matters which were supposed to be 
agitating the minds of the voters. “Well, 'Mr. 
Brown, said my friend to a stalwart farmer whom 
we met in the street. “Tariff Reform suits you, 1 
suppose.” “I don’t know so much about that,” said 
Mr. Brown, “what is the Parson for ?*’ “AhJ” 
replied my friend, “he is for Free Trade.” “Then I 
plump for Tariff Reform,” was the farmer’s decision. 
“Parson has raised the rent of that glebe land of 
his which I have held lor twenty years and my lather 
before me, and 1 won’t vote same as Parson.” 
Another free and independent voter informed us that 
he was “All for Home Rule.” Asked lor his reasons 
he said, “Because then we shall have a ‘free breakfast 
table.’ And it transpired that he understood this 
particular electioneering phrase to mean that the 
State would supply him with breakfast for nothing ! 
It struck me that a great deal of preliminary educa- 
tive and propagandist work would be wanted in 
rural England before there could be a really popular 
move towards co-operation in agriculture. In the 
matter of industrial co-operation on the other hand 
England has always been docile princeps. For one 
thing, education is more advanced aud more easily 
to be had in industrial centres ; lor another the 
town-dweller has his wits sharpened by the atmos- 
phere of busy competition in which he is brought up; 
and against the strain and stress of that competition 
he uses co-operation as a protection. But even 
before the present war there had arisen in England 
champions of rural reform, men who saw the danger 
of an excessive industrial development at the expense 
of the independence of the nation’s supply of food and 
raw material. These men, at their own expense, 
founded the English Agricultural Organisation So- 
ciety, and it is to that Society that the credit is due 
for such prepress iu rural co-operation as existed in 
England before the war. What we want in India is 
less dependence on Government for leadership in 
matters pertaining to the moral and material deve- 
lopment of the country Take Ireland, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and examine the history of 
their co-operative development. True, Government 
has, in each countiy, played an important part in 
that history ; but there is also a record of private 
enterprise and of public spirit which India cannot 
yet match. 

During the last ten years there has been a very 
remarkable development of the Indian Departments 
of Agriculture ; but I believe that the point is near, 


if it has not already been reached, at which private 
enterprise must step in and supply, by means ot 
Organisation Societies, that main channel for the 
activities of the experts which is supplied in other 
countries by such societies. The difficulty which 
strikes me is the backward state of rural education,— 
general education and enlightenment, I mean, not 
mere book-learning. And now is the cultivator to 
understand if he has not had matters brought home 
to him ? I plead for a campaign of rural education iu 
India. If this great country is to be a self-contained 
unit of the Empire, then there must be not only a 
reform but a revolution in her system of agricultural 
economy. For most modem industries the raw 
material supplied by the fields is essential : and in 
many parent industries this material mast be 
produced within a short distance of the factory it 
profits and efficiency are to lie secured. Intensive 
cnltivation is, indeed, a corollary of the modern 
factory ; and 1 need not labour the point that indus- 
tries and agriculture, whether in the matter of 
labour or ot markets or of material are inter- 
dependent. The improvement of agriculture and the 
need of the cultivator for increased capital will 
progress together ; and the ideal which some people 
appear to cherish ot rural co-operative credit societies 
requiring no credit cun only be reached by means of 
economic stagnation and the stoppage of human 
progress. In Germany the rural societies borrow 
because they progress from one stage of improvement 
to another on the strength of their credit, and their 
credit depends upon their ability to progress. And 
that ability in turn is the result of the research work 
done by the scientific experts paid by the State. But 
the scientific expert is not expected to devote his 
attention to the organisation and supervision of 
co-operative societies. The co-operative societies 
eagerly assimilate and apply the discoveries of the 
scientists, and the mainspring of their enterprise is 
the thoughtfulness and vigour of their members. It 
lias always been so in Germany, and systematic rural 
education and propagandist work have brought 
about this happy result, coupled, as they have been 
with a suitably designed financial machinery for the 
fostering of thrift and the dispensation of credit. The 
Post Office Savings Banks of Germany and of Japan, 
and of othei countries as well, (but not those of 
Great Britain], work in co-operation with and not as 
rivals of the co-operative banks. And in India, a 
country of small holdings in which the co-operative 
organisation is following the lines which have met 
with success in other countries of small holdings, it 
is, 1 suggest, to be desired that there should be a 
similar co-operation. The result would probably be 
a more attractive rate of interest for the depositor 
in the Post Office Savings Bank and a more favour- 
able rate of interest for the borrowing member of a 
co-operative society. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

Cliiiu in English Literatur e. plished a revolution by forcing the Em- 

China haB awakened some interest peror to abdicate, a few years ago. Bnt 
among Europeans since she first accom- as a generahrule the European peoples are 
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wofully ignorant of things Chinese, we 
might say of things Asiatic. Japan, of 
course, is an exception, because she forced 
the westerner to pay more heed to her. 

The great poets and novelists of Eng- 
land have never taken China for a back- 
ground, neither have they tried to inter- 
pret Chinese thought and life. European 
writers, with a few honorable exceptions, 
have the knack of drawing distorted pic- 
tures of Asiatic peoples and of heaping 
ridicule upon their heads without having 
any personal intimate knowledge of them. 

In the course of a sympathetic article in 
the Asiatic Review tor May, G. Currie 
Martin tries to show that “English readers 
had comparatively little excuse for their 
lack of knowledge of things Chinese, for 
there has existed for centuries in their own 
language very excellent accounts of that 
land, and very just estimates of some of 
the finer qualities displayed by its inhabi- 
tants.” 

Hakluyt, ior example, gives a picturesque dialogue 
printed at Macao in lfiOO which presents a wonderfully 
accurate picture of China as then known, and many 
of the names in their quaint spelling are perfectly 
recognizable. It consists of fifteen provinces, we are 
told, among those on the coast being Coantum, 
Poquien, Chequian, Nanquin, Xantum, and Pnquin ; 
while among the inland oues areXicnsi, Xansi, Suclui- 
on, and Junan. The Chinese Wall is described for us, 
and we are also told how densely populated is all the 
land. The distinction between what the author terms 
/a, clieu, and bien towns is clearly given. The soil is 
described as "fertile, the air wholesome, and the whole 
kingdom at peace." Great stores of Bilver, gold, silk, 
spices, cotton, and porcelain are everywhere to be 
found. The system of graduation is explained, the 
love of literature, the method of Government postal 
arrangements, and the vanety of religions. 

As we turn over the pages we find iu Caspar da 
Cruz's "Treatise on China" a wonderfully fascinating 
picture ofCantou. It is possessed of "very strong 
walls, very well made, and of a good height, and to 
the sight they seem almost new, being 1,800 years 
since they were made, as the Chinese did affirm. They 
are very clean, without any cleft, hole or rift, or any- 
thing threatening rents." "All the streets and traver- 
ses are well paved, the pavements going along the 
houses (whatever that may mean !) and lower in the 
middles for the course of water. The principal streets 
have triumphant arches which do cross them, high 
and very well made, which make the streets very 
beautiful and ennoble the city. 

"The houses of the common people in the outward 
show are not commonly very fair, but within are 
much to be admired." 

The traveller is a native of Portugal, and notes 
that the poverty is not so great as ip his own country, 
nor the conditions of the worker so trying. "Idle 
people," he affirms, "be much abhorred in tbiscoun- 

tr *He has great admiration for the Chinese carrying 
chairs. "The chairs have a little window in each side 
very fair wifh a net made of ivory dt of bone or of 


wood, through the which they that go within doe tee 
on the one side and on the other of the street Without 
being seen." 

1 'There are infinite swine, which is the flesh they 
most love— that it may weigh more they fill it first 
with meat and drink, and the hens to make them 
weigh the more they fill them likewise with water, 
and their crops full of sand and other things." The 
modern method of incubators, he asserts, was not 
unknown to the Chinese poultry farmer* 

He is greatly interested in their method of rearing 
ducks, and has quite a pleasing picture of the daily 
scenes, as well as a description of the wild fowl. 

He saw the method of fishing with cormorants, 
\qjiich he accurately describes. 

Apparently, Chinese roadways at that period were 
superior to those of Europe. To me there was always 
a poetry in these paved ways of China, which count- 
less multitudes had trodden. They had something of 
the marvel of the Roman roads, but one felt they were 
not made primarily tor military purposes, but for trade 
and peacetul intercourse. This is how our author 
describes them : 

"In all the mountains and hiHs where there are 
ways they are very well made, cut with the pick-axe, 
and paved where they are needful. This is one of the 
good works of China, and it is very general in evesy 
place of it. . . . Many hills are cut in steps very 
well made." 

Robert Burton, with his massive learning, has 
many shrewd rcicrcnces to China in his "Anatomy." 
He praises them tor not allowing mauy bachelors to 
live in their midst. He quotes the Jesuit father 
Riccius (apparently his main authority) on "that 
flourishing Commonwealth of China." He is full of 
admiration, of their method of choosing magistrates. 
"Out of their philosophers and doctors they choose 
magistrates, their public Nobles are taken from such 
as be moraliter nobiics, virtuous noble ; nobilitas at 
oiim ah officio, non a natara , as in Israel of old, and 
their office was to defend and govern their Country 
iu war and peace, not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, 
game alone, as too many do. Their Loysii, Mandi- 
rini, literati, liccntiati, and such as have raised 
themselves by their worth, are their Noblemen only, 
thought fit to govern a state." 

Later in the seventeenth century we have Sir 
Thomas Browne writing : "The Chinese, who 
live at the bounds of the earth, who have admitted 
little communication and suffered successive incur- 
sions from one nation, may possibly give account of 
a very ancient language ; but consisting ol many 
nations and tongues, confusion, adimxtion, and cor- 
ruption iu ieogth of time might probably so have 
crept in, as, without the virtue of a common char- 
acter and lasting letter of things, they could never 
probably make out those strange memorials which 
they pretend, while they still muke use of the works 
of their great Confucius many hundred years before 
Christ, and in a series ascend as high as Poncuus 
(P’an Ku), who is conceived our Noah." 

John Milton did not allow China to go 
altogether unnoticed in his epic. Oliver 
Goldsmith made a gracious and imagi- 
native use of his knowledge of China. 
Daniel Defoe, in his famous book Robinson 
Crusoe, writes of the Chinese in a very 
insular and pardchial spirit. In Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall there are several references 
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to China. In Carlyle’s Heroes we find him 
sympathizing with Chinese methods. De 
Qnitioer wrote a pamphlet in 1857 in sup- 
port of the war agamBt China, which is 
rail of the most atrocious misstatements 
and prejudices. A marvellous picture of 
the Celestial Empire has been given in the 
volume of poems entitled Towards Demo- 
cracy by Edward Carpenter. It was 
written in the year 1900. Here are some 
of the passages : 

“Far in tbe interior of China, 

Along low-lying plains and great rivers, valleys, 
and by lake-sides, and far away up into hilly 
and even.mountainous regions 

Behold! an immense population, rooted in the 
land, rooted in the clan and family 

The most productive and stable on the whole 
Barth. 

* * « » 

A garden, one might say— a land of rich and re- 
cherche crops, of rice and tea, and silk, and 
sugar, and cotton and oranges , 

Do you sec it ?— stretching away endlessly over 
river-lines and lakes, and the gentle undulations 
of the lowlands, and up the escarpments of the 
higher hills ; 

The innumerable patchwork of cultivation ; the 
poignant verdure ot the young rice ; the sombre 
green of orange groves ; the lines of tea-shrubs, 
well-lioed and showing the bare earth beneath ; 
the. pollard mulberries , the plots of cotton and 
maize and wheat, and yam and clover ; 

The little brown and green-tiled cottages with 
spreading recurved eaves, the clumps of fea- 
thery bamboo, or oi sugarcanes ; 

The endless silver threads of irngation-cannls and 
ditches, skirting the hills for scores and hun- 
dreds of miles, tier above tier, and seipentining 
down to the lower slopes and plains ; 

* * * « r « 

The endless hills and cascades flowing into pockets 
and hollows of verdure, and on fields oi Bteep 
and plain ; 

The bits of rock and wild wood left here and there, 
with the angles of Buddhist temples projecting 
from among the trees ; 

Tbe azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild 
deer and pheasants unharmed ; 

The sounds of music and the gong— the Sinfa sung at 
eventide— and the air of contentment and peace 
pervading ; 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of 
crops and flowers, 

A town almost for its population. '* 

The poet then goes on to describe its 
condition, “rooted in the family,” touched 
but lightly by Government and by reli- 
gious theorizing : 

“By the way of abject common sense they have 
sought the gates of Paradise and to found on 
human soil their City Celestial 1” 

Then he concludes: 

‘And this is an outline of the nation which the 
Western nations would fain remodel on their 
own lines. 
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The pyramids standing on their own apexes want* 
ing to overturn the pyramid which rests four- 
square on its base f" 

Islam and the Nesfo< 

In the Islamic Review for June, Abdul 
Karim (D. E. Gwira) asserts that Islam 
is the only religion for the Negro as the 
Great Democratic Brotherhood which is 
the essence, the acme of the Faith, is innate 
and latent in every Negro. 

Islam i9 not merely a religion but is also— and this 
is one of its proudest boasts - a great social system : 
tbe religious, political, and social elements are literally 
one and inseparable. In countries where Islam Is 
supreme it is fairly just to attribute observed results 
to Islam itself &b cause , in other words in tbe world 
of Islam religion does work directly. 

Evidence is not wanting to show that 
the Negro has prospered under Islam but 
not under Christianity. Dr. Scholes, in his 
work the Glimpses of the Ages , compares 
the Negro under Muhamtnadati culture and 
under Christian culture. Says he : 

As representing the great Muhammadan States of 
the Soudan, the Arabic and Moorish cultures dis- 
played by Muhammadan Mandingoes in the greater 
size of their towns or citieB, their larger and better 
furnished dwellings, their workmanship in gold, the 
preparation and uses of leather, their knowledge of 
letters, and their better organized political system, 
being superior to the purely pagan Mandingo section, 
prove the ability of the African to assimilate a higher 
culture. Hut the culture here assimilated is far less 
complex than that presented in the West of Europe, 
n4 well ns by North America The Ethiopian race 
dwelling in the New World numbers possibly some 
foui teen millions Of these, the greater part, between 
ten and eleven millions, arc in the United States. 
Tins nmjoiitv, the members of which are now citizens 
of the Great Republic, began its career in that land, 
as is so well known, not as freemen bnt as slaves. At 
slaves they passed two and half centuries under a 
system wherein all that is vile, base, and brutish in 
human nature found its fullest fruition. And when 
at the close of that epoch of agony and horror— an 
epoch of mental, moral, and physical mutilation— their 
shackles were removed, they were in a condition of 
abject poverty and gross ignorance ; in that condition 
thev were in a large measure required to educate and 
entiiely to support themselves, as well as to discharge 
their duties as citizens of the Commonwealth. Nor is 
this all, for there has existed a conspiracy, begotten 
of fear, of disappointment, of jealousy, of implacable 
hate, that has fabricated or exaggerated crimes which 
it bas imputed to the coloured citizens, and which, in 
order to defame them, it has circulated throughont 
the wofld. A conspiracy that intimidated and ostra- 
cized them ; a conspiracy which by means of violence 
has excluded the majority of coloured citizens from 
enjoying the highest privilege of citizenship j a conspi- 
racy that has heaped upon these citizens humiliation 
of every description, ana by every kind of obstructive 
and oppressive tactics that fiendish ingenuity can in- 
vent, even to murder, has striven ever since the eman- 
cipation to secure their overthrow and ensure their 
ruin.” 
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A thoughtful article appearing in the 
Tunes of London deals with the nature 
and genesis of 

Revolutions 

in which occurs the following : 

Then is the merely destructive revolution, and 
there is also the creative. There are dynastic and 
national revolutions Some are merely local ; others, 
the outcome of infectious ideas, pass with incredible 
rapidity from country.to country. Some are the manifest 
results of long-accumulated explosive forces. Others 
seem to be due to unaccountable impulses ; the causes 
are too obscure or too complex to be always under- 
stood even by the prime movers, themselves the in- 
struments of forces of which they are not conscious. 
There is the revolution, ifsuchitcan be called, which 
is only a conspiracy or intrigue on a large scale, a 
mere change of names and persons, the seizing of 
places and power as so much booty, a sordid transac- 
tion the essential vulgaiity and meanness of which 
may be hidden by thedrapeiy of hue phrases and the 
mimicry of patriotic motives Some revolutions— and 
It is the type with which the old world 1ms been most 
familiar— touch only the Constitutions of the coun- 
tries which experience them Political forms are chan- 
ged ; new parties acquire ascendency ; a new policy 
at home and abroad may appear to be initiated. But 
the spirit of the Government, in the long run its con- 
duct, may remain much the same. Then, too, there 
are revolutions which are significant of the loss of 
political capacity in the governing classes ; due to 
instability, to the absence of self sacrifice, to the self- 
seeking of factions, and to the personal ambition of 
party leaders. Wholly unlike these changes is the true 
revolution arising from consciousness and assertion, 
it may be for the first time, of national lile, “the collec- 
tive will” expressing itself as it never before has done, 
and a displacement of the center ot political powerf- 
ul the language of jurists a new sovereignty. This is 
not the disintegration of decay, but rather a new birth, 

, A fresh nation, though letainmg many of its ancient 
forms and names, has come into the world. 

Some incidents— the unpopularity of a ruler or of 
his entourage, a maladroit net or word offensive to 
the nation, any sign of complicity or sympathy with 
its foes— communicate an electric spark to long-stored 
combustibles, and there is an explosion. It follows 
that just as a small incident may bring about a revo- 
lution, another slight incident may retard or avert 
it for a time. What the historians and political philo- 
sophers, who make much of such slight incidents, 
generally fail to realize is that the true revolution, 
such as that which has just overthrown a powerful 
autocracy, is preceded and rendered possible by u 
revolution within the body of the people, once submis- 
sive or even torpid ; a revolution, it may be, gradual 
and imperceptible. The true significance of what has 
happened with almost universal approbation in Russia 
is, that in every town, in almost every household, 
there has been entering new light. The old Government 
has fallen because the people have changed, and for 
many reasons. Economic influences, which dwellers 
in the most remote parts of Russia could not escape, 
haw reached the moqjik ; and even to him, who reads 
Uttle, have come new desires and ideas in vague form, 
aad a spirit of restlessness. In the official classes 
there have been sharp conflicts— Tolstoy and Dostoiev- 
sky have depicted them— between the old spirit and 
the new. A mental revelation must have been going 
out to what extent these last marvellous days snow. 


even in the soldiery and the parts of it kast tttsotptf- 
ble, one would have conjectured, to democratic in- 
fluences. 

All revolutions have certain common features, and 
the likeness between that in Petrograd today and 
that in Paris about a century and a quarter ago has 
struck everyone. Rasputin has been the Caguostro 
of the drama, and there seem to have been the repre- 
sentatives of the well-intentioned Louis XVI and the 
pathetic figure of Marie Antoinette. But what so for 
distinguishes the Petrograd revolution from so many 
of its predecessors is a spirit of moderation, the exer- 
cise of discipline in tumultuous and trying circum- 
stances, the absence, or presence in only a slight 
degree, of that intolerance and class hatred winch 
have been the usual accompaniment of revolutions. 
Here, among a highly emotional people, with unexam- 
pled rapidity, the old order is overturned with only a 
short period of confusion and with few outbursts of 
sanguinary passion; and we do not know which is 
more to be honored, the moderation of the addresses 
of the new provisional rulers or the words in which 
the Tsar lays down his sceptre ; words sure to stand 
out in history as the lofty expression of a noble nature 
bowing to transcendent adversity. 

There arc many lessons to be deduced from the 
drama enacted before our eyes, but none more perti- 
nent or containing more truth than that which the 
earliest of political philosophers taught, that the 
more restricted are the functions of kingB the longer 
will they last unimpaired. The impact of revolution- 
ary forces is great, it may be irresistible, when they 
strike full against unyielding privileges and a solid 
wall of authority They may break harmlessly on 
institutions which less resist than direct them. 

Upon one fact all students of revolutions have 
dwelt— they are swift in their action and they are 
contagious No quarantine can prevent their affect* 
ing neighboring countries where like circumstances 
exist, and the greater the similarity the greater the 
danger of their spreading. The Epic Poet of the 
French Revolution, describing its resistless progress, 
tells us how. in spite of all remedies, “in all quarters 
and places, from Paris onward to the remotest ham- 
let, is infection, is seditious contagion , inhaled, pro- 
pagated by contact and converse, till the dullest 
soldiers catch it.” \nd so it will be in these times 

English and the Vernaculars. 

The commissioners comprising the In* 
dian Public Services Commission admit 
that a sound knowledge of at least the 
principal local languages is necessary to 
the efficiency of India's administration. 
They further admit that the teaching of 
these languages should form a part of the 
probationary course of future civilians at 
the universities. But the admission is 
qualified. They say : 

The Indian vernaculars have but a small and com- 
paratively meagre literature, and have only recently 
become vehicles for literary expression. It is possible, 
therefore, that the university authorities will not 
regard them in their present state of development as 
suitable items of a university honours course. If so, 
we propose that they be treated separately, and that 
for the honours degree only the classical languages oe 
considered. 

J. D. Anderson writing in the Cambridge 



Review admit* Ale unfortunate foot that 
the universities of India itaelf do not re- 
gard Iadian'modero languages as fit sub- 
jects of academic study, or even as me- 
diums for academic instruction. The 
writer also poiots out the great diversity 
of languages spoken in different parts of 
India and English supplies the need of a 
copious and flexible cammon speech. 
Doubtless the case for English is strong. 
But is there tattling to be said on the 
other tide ? # 

Latin killed the barbarous languages of ancient 
Europe, as a rigorous literary language will always 
snpencde weaker speeches when it comes into touch 
with them. But Bnglish is not killing the modern 
languages of India. On the contrary, it has given 
them a new vigour and power of growth. We nave 
introduced the printing press into India, with results 
known to most of us. Take Bengali alone. Most 
people, even in incurious Burope, know a part of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s literary performance, if only 
from his own translations of some of his lyrics. But 
he is one of the most copious of modern writers. He 
has written some fifty volumes of poetry, drama, 
fiction, criticism, and general essays. Bren among 
the moderns are dozens and dozens of writers not 
less original in their way. Let me merely mention 
Akshay Kumar Dutta, and Madhu Sudan Dutta, 
and Bankim Chandra Chatterjec, and Nabin Chandra 
Sen, and Hara Prasad Shastri (a favourite of the 


genius is indigenous, boor 6tM Weste 

methods of literary expression. $6, no doubt* is it 
with the other great literary languages of modem 
India. English is not a substitute for these* not a 
chosen vehicle of literary expression. It is the common 


ministration, In which, natural!? and p copatff* fit#* 
wish to have their share. But they do not m >tkM 
account drop their own native tongues. If Mrqit 
(and India is as great in sise ana population 
Burope without Russia) were under Chinese 'tm 
we should all, I suppose, Anglo-Saxons, UM 
Teutons and Turks alike, learn Chinese But Wi 
Bnglish would not drop Shaespkeare and Milton, 

That is, more or less, the situation in India. Of 
278 millions in British India, 194 millions have his 
come marvellously bilingual. They crowd into Ifi 
the new energies of westernised India, and enjoy 
the amenities, such as they are, of Anglo-Indian 
civilisation. They swarm round our courts, act as 
a buffer and a screen between the white administrator 
and the 278 millions, and aim at superseding the 
administrator in question in due course. Ho one 
blames them for this natural and even laudable 
ambition But the white administrator's business 
is to get at, to understand, to develop and educate 
the 278 millions who know no Bnglish. 

To do this we must take the modern language! 
of India seriously. We might even call them Modem 
Languages. We might give them academical recogni- 
tion, here and in India. ' 


NOTES 


What ia Democracy? 

“Democracy,” rightly observes the 
Christian Register , “is something more 
than a form of government, something 
more than the freedom people gain to 
govern themselves, something more than 
the levelling of privilege and the breaking 
down of ancient narrowness of prerogative. 

The most impressive and fruitful part of democracy 
Is Its human economy. It brings all the resources of all 
people into what is far more than a melting pot It 
utilises the infinite possibilities of human nature. It 
enlarges the area of choice. It abolishes human 
waste. It discovers power which under the best 
conceivable order of society otherwise would be 
undiscovered. It develops, creates, what the most 
careful selection and culture could not bring to 
fruitage. It is a natural order displacing artificial 
order and broadening to the full extent of human 
life. What makes it of such inspiring quality is not 
that it takes away superiorities and excellencies in 
abolishing their exclusiveness, hut that ft opens the* 


door of these superiorities to every human being. 
Democracy is universal human opportunity. It dost 
not level downward ; but it does give entrance from 
every lower level to every higher level, so that the 
real levels m humanity shall be reached. 

It is democracy which enables us to 
understand what equality means. 

This shows what equality really il. It is not the 
spurious thing which, merely by claiming, people can 
be credited with having. It is not the impossible 
thing which in loose discourse it appears to he. Tha 
only equality meant by democracy ii every persorfs 
equal freedom to make of himself all that is possible. 

It has been often observed that 
Abraham Lincoln saved the United States 
of America. That is true. But otyr 
American contemporary’s interpretation 
of that historical fact shows great insight 

Lincoln saved this country ; rather we shou ld M if 
that the democracy which made H p o i tiWft fy the 
country to have a Lincoln nt its hand snvnd if 
country. Joffre saved France > raster the. desteelaqr 
which made it possible for a cooper’s son to ca*umuu , 
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an army sand France. Democracy alone makee 
•aviers p;«4&ls It U worth every sacrifice 

War Among Animals and Man. 

The American Journal of sociology 
fives a summary of an article on war 
among animals and man which was con- 
tributed to the French Journal, Review 
Pohtiqae ei Parlementaire , by J L de 
kaneaean. The writer means to say : 


The Schopenhauers, Nietzsches, and Treitsches of 
Germany have laid the theoretical basis supporting 
the practical methods thereby the house of Hoben 
solleru, having made Prussia supreme in Germany, has 
pressed on to make Germany supreme in Europe 
They have replaced the former German idealism by 
a mystical materialism which the German people have 
accepted with the enthusiasm and held with +he 
tenacity of a new gospel flu* tiansition was 
facilitated by the dibeoveiy of the Darwinian theory 
Synchronous with the rise of the powei of William I 
and Bismarck The doctrine that strength ib the 
only virtue and weakness the only sin was appaiently 
given the highest possible scientific standing The 
Darwinian theory of the struggle for life in its (.rudest 
and most extreme form has been relied upon to justify 
disdain of all generous sentiments, contempt of all 
libetty, of both individuals and states, and to glorify 
all means, whatever their moral value which attain 
their end But this whole philosophy is in erroi 
Force is not the onlj factor nor even the most tuipor 
tant one, m evolution, and when it takes the form of 
aggressive warfare it is unknown in nature All 
animals excepting man seek to satisfy natural 
physical desires onlj But human aggression has 
seldom been motivated by actual needs It has been 
a result of the ambition of rulers or ruling classes, 
civil and religious It has retarded rather than 
advanced human progress In view of the piedomi 
nant role plaved by intelligence, eoopeiation, syra 
patby, etc , the burden of proof rests upon those 
who hold that warfare is an essential factor in the 
evolution of either animal or human gtoups 


The gospel of force may have been 
elaborated and formulated m Germany, 
but it has been followed in practice, more 
or less, by all “strong” nations. 


The Prison System of the Philippines 

Walter H. Dade writes in the Delinquent 
to the effect that the Prison System of the 
Philippines consists of five large prisons 
and about forty provincial and sub- 
provincial jails, which can hold altogether 
a population of about eight thousand. 

The prisoners are treated kindly and humanely 
they have reading-matter of various kinds, they can 
convene freely with one another, they have writing 
privileges, medical attendance and inspection, sports, 
games, and other activities to relieve prison 
monotony The good prisoners who do industrial 
Work share in the profit! of the work The Iwahtg 
Fepal Colon? contains one hundred thousand acres, 
and to this place the best prisoners are sent They 
gw send for their families, or get married, and live 
tnftMMll plot Which they cultivate. The guards 


are unarmed, and the prisoners wear civilian clothes 1 
When the prison term expires the erstwhile prisoner 
keeps all the accumulated property, except that he 
must reimburse the government for the actual 
expenses entailed Even a life-termer can, by good 
conduct, work his way out automatically m thirty 
years —The American Journal of Sociology 

This seems to be a humane and reason- 
able method. 

“The Real Cause of this World War.” 

The Crisis , an organ of the colored 
pfeople of America, observes 

We trace the real cause of this world war to the 
despising of the darker races by the dominant groups 
of men, and the consequent fierce rivalry among 
European nations in their effort to use darker and 
backward people for purposes of selfish gam regard- 
less of the ultimate good of the oppressed ’ 

World-wide Democracy the Basis of 
Permanent Peace. 

The Negro journal observes*— 

We sec perm inent peace onlv in the extension of 
the principle of government by the consent of the 
governed, not simply among the smaller nations of 
Europe but among the natives of Asia and Africa, the 
Westem Indies and the Negroes of the United States 

“The Great Hope for Ultimate 
Democracy.” 

It goes on to say — 

Despite the unfoitnnate record of England, of 
Belgium, and of out own 1 ind in dealing with colored 
peoples, we earnestly believe that the greatest hope 
for ultimate democracy, with no adventitious 
barriers of iace and color lies on the side of the 
Allies, with whom our country has become compa 
moo in arms In justification of this belief wc point 
on the one hand to the splendid democracy of France, 
the recent, freeing of oui fellow sufteiers m Russia, and 
the stow but steady advance of principles of uni- 
versal justice in the British Empire and in our own 
land , and on the other hand we point to the 
wi etched record of Germany in Africa and her preach- 
ment of autocracy and race superiority 

While not disputing the correctness of 
the facts stated above, we are of opinion 
that the cause of democracy is likely to be 
best served by no section of the world’s 
ascendant peoples being allowed to feel 
that they are the absolute masters of 
mankind 

The Duty of the American Negroes. 

The Crisis lays down the duty of the 
American Negroes thus :— 

We, therefore, earnestly urn our colored fellow citi- 
zens to join heartily m this fight for eventual world 
liberty , we urge them to enlist m the army , to join 
in the pressing work of providing food supplies i to 
labor in all ways by hand and thought in increasing 



the efficiency oioat country. We urge thia despite 
mt deep sympathy with the reasonable ana deeji- 
seated feeling of revolt among Negroes at the per- 
sistent inault and diacnmmation to which they are 
Subject and will be subject even when they do their 
patriotic duty 

Let us, however, never forget that this country 
belongs to us even more than to thoic who lynch, 
disfranchise and segregate As our country, it nghtly 
demands our whole-hearted defense as well today 
as when with Crtspns Attucks we fought for inde- 
pendence and with 200,000 black soldieis we helped 
hammer out our own freedom. 


Just Demand* Cannot Wait. , 

Bnt it also asserts emphatically 

Absolute loyalty in arms and in civil duties need 
not for a moment lead us to Abate oui just com- 
plaints and just demands Despite the gratuitous 
advice of the white friends who wish us to submit 
uncomplainingly to caste and peonage, and despite 
the more timid and complacent souls in our own 
ranks, we demand and of right ought to demand 

1 The right to serve our country on the battle 
held and to receive training for such service , 

2 The right of our best men to lead troops of 
their own race m battle, and to receive officers' train 
log in preparation for such leadership , 

3 The immediate stoppage of lynching 

4 The right to vote foi both men and women 

5 Universal and fiee common school training , 

G The abolition of Jim Crow cars , 

7. The repeal of segregation ordinances , 

8 Equal civil rights in all public institutions and 
movements 

These are not minor matters, They are not matters 
that can wait They are the least that self respect- 
ing, free, modern men can have and live In asking 
these rights we pretend to no extraordinary desert 
We are ordinary men, trained in ignorance, forced 
sometimes to crime, kept m poverty Yet even so, 
we have blazed a great red trail to freedom, stained 
with our blood and sweat and a proof of our earnest 
ness Modern political and social rights ate not 
rewards of merit They are measures of protection 
and prerequisites to uplift The denial of them is death 
and that our enemies and some of our false friends 
well know 

Let our action, then, include unfaltering loyalty to 
our country, unbounded effort toward realizing the 
larger, finer objects of this world battle of Ameiica 
and her allies , simultaneous with this and in further, 
stronger determination to realize world peace and 
self-government, let us insist that neither the world 
nor America can be happy and democratic so long as 
twelve million Americans are lynched, disfranchised, 
and insulted — 40 long as millions of other darker 
folk are exploited and killed 

In earnest confirmation of this thought and 
action, we call on the twelve million Negro 
Americans to unite with ns m a great and solemn 
festival beginning in August, 1919, which will be 
three hundred years after the permanent settlement 
of Negroes on the American mainland On that 
occasion, without exultation in the beginning of a 
shameful slavery, but with thankfulness for the 
partial fall of its shackles, let us meet and think 
and rqotce and solemnly resolve on the threshold of 
our fourth century m America to go forward toward 
Freedom without hesitation or compromise 

Though hi some respects the Negroes 


are treated more harshly and cruelty than 
Indians in India, tfaej ba tt mo tt political 
power than the people of India. 

“Union of Natta*’’ 

About the middle of May last, the fol* 
lowing cablegram was sent from Boston, 
U. S. A. • 41 Minister Viviani of France, 
in an address delivered in thia dtj hit 
evening, stated th&t he hoped to see a 
union of nations of the world to prerfftt 
a mad ‘autocrat* from imperilling the wd* 
fare of the entire universe.*’ Whereupon 
the Philippine Review nghtly comments gi 
follows 

Exactly what was actually meant bv Minister 
Viviani by "a union of nations" we hesitate to 
construe lfitisa step towards avoidance by* all 
nations in interest of further international outrages 
or the prevention of 'a mad autocrat' from jeopar- 
dizing the welfare of the whole world, it should prove 
beneficial to all mankind and the idea can never be 
over-praised But if it is confined to Europe alofty 
to the exclusion of Africa, the Near and Far East, 
and, generally speaking, of all other still non Indcpen* 
dcut or smaller or weaker countries, the inatenanta- 
tion of this union would greatly change neither tbe 
present world status nor the danger which the 
powers concerned are confronted with The principle, 
open or underlying, which, in their own interest and 
for the balance of power in Europe, has prompted 
France, England and Russia together to fight Germany 
can hardly warrant this union America's principle 
as enunciated tty Wilson would more properly be 
the one to prompt it The union as proposed cannot 
operate in behalf of a certain portion only of the 
universe It should operate in behalf and for ths 
good of the whole of mankind Poi the latter’s welfare 
does not admit of any division whatsoever It is 
high time now for all the countries of the universe to 
enjoy tbe same rights and stay together on the same 
plane of hung The birth of this ideal is bat the 
sequel of the successful efforts made by the French 
Revolution for the recognition of tbe eqnal rights of 
all men Minister Viviani s ideas a* to the union 
of nations can only be true if it would bring all 
countries of the world to the same higher plane 
of common life and life relations If men have the 
right to be equal, countries should also have that 
same right to be equal We cannot conceive of any 
union of nations if it is only to mean anion of 
nations to quell any very strong nation or the 
better subjugate the weaker ones One of the bless- 
ings of the present war is the definition of the 
attitude, more or less smeerer, of world powers as 
to nations' respective rights to exist as free states, 
be they small or great Belgium is impersonating 
m the present War tbe small countries of tbe world. , 
If her merciless invasion by Germany has aroused 
the sincere indignation of tbe greater powers because 
she was weaker, and if each step really was taken 
as a reliable indication of their readiness at any time 
to safeguard the rights of smaller countries, jnit 
as they claim to be defending those of Bdgufttn, then 
the purpose is good Bnt if the attitude of the 
powers towards Belgium, England’s supporting 
of Belgium, is simply because her own country may 
have been imperilled by the invasion and occupation 




of Bfekimn by Germany, then the hope of email 
countries lies on a eandy and slippery baste and its 
chance for materialization can be but a conditional 
one* We therefore trust that Minister Viviani, in 
alluding to this hoped for onion of nations, has 
•hteerely meant the promotion of the welfare of 
the WHOLE UNIVERSE and that this welfare 
comprises also that of the smaller and still dependent 
countries. In this sense, the step would be one to- 
wards the equalization of peoples, similar to the 
equalization of men as proclaimed and attained by 
the French Revolution. May this forward move 
be a better future for the WHOLE OF MANKIND 
and may this be a chance for all countries and 
peoples of the world to be bappy and independent, 
and for the designs of tbe stronger for the subjuga- 
tion of the weaker to cease at once and forever, for 
“the welfare of the entire universe” Fortunately, 
tbe presence of America in this possible union of 
nations is an assurance for ns smallet countries. 

Superslitioiit and Democracy. 

There are some queer people who think 
that we ought not to have political power 
until we have got rid of our superstitions, 
&c., the underlying assumption and 
suggestion being that free peoples arc not 
superstitious. But that is not really so. 
For example, Mr. Lowtber Peters writes 
in Pedagogical Seminary 

The difficulty of uprooting old beliefs is so gi cat 
because they are usually incorporated or adapted by 
advancing culture. There is a persistency .n human 
thought which is surprising. Many revolutionary 
movements have taken place, but we have never been 
able to get rid of our past A study of 350 girls ol good 
American families, between seventeen and twenty -one 
years of age, reveals that the following taboos and 
mental obsessions actually and frequently influence 
their conduct : (1) A silent wish made in passing a 
load of hay, or a piebald horse, will conic true if > ou 
do not meet either one on the same day (2) To pick 
np a pin means good luck for the day (3) To open 
an umbrella in the house means trouble (4) To put 
flowers on bed means a funeral (5) Never tell a 
dream or sing a song before breakfast (6) To spill 
•alt at the table or to leave a pair of scissors open 
means a quarrel. (7) Give for evciy pointed gift a 
penny in return in order to preserve the friendship. 
(8) Tap on wood when boasting There is also a 
widespread and firm belief in the unlucky “13,” in 
“lucky” or “unluckj” days, in mascots, in “Fate,” 
“Destiny,” “Guardian Angles,” or iu “pci feet Jonahs.” 
—The American Journal of Sociology 

Dominion Statesmen and “the Indian 
Representative*' ’ . 

In the course of a note on "India and 
the Dominions”, the Review of Reviews 
writes in its editorial section entitled 
“Progress of the World”:- 

“We all know that tbe Indian delegates to the 
Imperial War Conference won the golden opinions of 
their colleagues, from the unanimous vote passed by 
the Dominion representatives recommending India’s 
representation at all future Imperial Conferences. 
The Prims Minister paid them tribute in the House of 


Commons, and announced that India would be re- 
presented in the Imperial War Cabinets that were 
to be held. 

The R$vie w then asks 

The question is : How did the Dominion states- 
men impress the Indian representatives ? Sir S. P. 
Sinha assures ub that the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
Sir James Meston and he, have been mnch struck by 
the cordiality and broadmindedness with which they 
have been received. “If autonomy within the 
Empire”, said he,“was in the gilt of the self-governing 
Dominions, 1 am sure that India would not have to 
wait very long. ’ That does not sound as if the 
Dominions want to rule India— as many Indians 
fear. 

Sir S. P. Sinha assured the Review ot 
Reviews , that is to say, some onerepre- 
senting that very useful periodical, “If 
autonomy within the empire was in the 
gift of the self-governing Dominions , I am 
sure that India would not have to wait 
very long. 1 * In the apocryphal story told 
by Mr. A. N. Chaudhuri at a Calcutta 
Home Rule League meeting Sir R. Borden, 
Canadian Premier, is reported to have told 
Sir S. I 1 . Sinha, “you ought to get self- 
government this evening.” Even anti-Home- 
Rulcrs will find that there is some resem- 
blance between what Sir S P. Sinha is 
reported to have said in England and the 
words put in the mouth of Sir R. Borden in 
Mr. Chaudhuri’s story. Until S. P. Sinha 
contradicts the Review of Revicws t we 
may be permitted to believe that, though 
Mr. Chaudhuri’s story must not be held 
to be correct literally and m its historical 
setting , it did convey a generally correct 
impression of the attitude of some colonial 
statesmen towards India as indicated in 
the presence of Sir S. P. Sinha and the 
other delegates. 

But we must tell our countrymen not 
to put too much trust iu the words of 
statesmen. 

Indians and the Defence Force- 

The Review of Reviews has under its 
present editor consistently pleaded for 
justice to India : and therefore we find 
it able to take a right view of the absence 
of enthusiasm displayed bv Indians in con- 
nection with the Defence Force. It says 

Coolies and Graduates. 

Indian opinion recently scored a great triumph 
when the Government of India prohibited the re- 
cruitment of indentured labour. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain gave, last month in tbe House of Commons, an 
undertaking that this system will not be revived. 
We take tbe explanation given by tbe Indian 
authorities to mean that the labourers who would 
have gone out of India to enrich planters will be 



I Affable for p«rp<Meft 61 war. 4 laconic telegrAm 
f mceiyed the other day told the people here that only 
300 indiane had come forward to join the Defence 
Force that the Government recreating, there was 
not a word to explain why the response has been so 
poor. Probably it is because the authorities have 
: failed to respect their promise of giving Indians the 
same terms as Europeans. How can Indians feel 
any enthusiasm if they are not to hold commissions 
even in a volunteer force, let alone the Regular 
Army, and If B. A.’s and M. A.’s are required to 
serve at less than £1 a month ? The Indian Govern- 
ment does not* even seem to realise that the. success 
of volunteering depends very largely upon making 
training available for the patriotic volunteer near 
his place of residence. Let the authorities trefit 
our Indian fellow-subjects generously, and we are 
sure that there will be a warm response from India’s 
manhood. 

Both in England and in India it has 
been repeatedly observed that there was 
more eagerness to untilize for the war the 
mythical “hoarded wealth” of India than 
her full man-power. So we find that a 
hundred times greater and more multifari- 
ous efforts were made to raise the Indian 
war-loan than were and are being made 
to obtain recruits for the Indian section 
of the Defence Force. Officers of Govern- 
ment in every province manifested a cold- 
ness which indicated that they would not 
be sorry if the movement failed. Anglo- 
Indian papers have taunted Indian leaders 
on their failure to raise even 6,000 men. 
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■Irish' rebdsitt pyisbn and the admission crf 
Sinn Fein delegates to the Irish conven- 
tion for the framing of a scheme of self- 
government for Ireland, cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the condi- 
tion of Ireland. On this subject; Current 
Opinion writes 

The choice of a Sinn Feiner, serving time in prison, 
as member of Parliament for an Irish constituency 
caused no surprise to the London News. Ireland to- 
day j it says, is filled with “apassion 0 f indignation” 
against England unparalleled for a generation. The 
admission of Sir Edward Carson, leader of the Ulster 
rebellion, to the Lloyd George ministry, offer tile 
execution of the leader of the Dublin rebeI1i®n,has ; 
been a trump card to the Sinn Fein organs. ^ 
it is necessary to point out that the British censor j 
has rendered it practically impossible to give ire» - 
prcsentative summaries of Irish opinion outside of 
the organs of Ulster and the organs of the orthodox 
Home Rule party under Redmond. The organfof 
Sinn Fein are printed by stealth to some extent 
Nevertheless, observes the London News, it has become 
the representative Irish party, there being serious 
talk of a project to have all the Redmondites resign. 
The explanation of the fact that Home Rnle Ireland 
has gone over to the party of violence and must be 
held down by an army stated in the London Post 
to be 150,000, is explained in various ways, accord- 
ing to the point of view of the English daily one 
consults. The one established fact seems to be that 
the British bayonet does not quite suppress risings, 
riots, displays of the flag of the lost republic. As 
for the effort to obtain recruits for the war, the thing 
is such a joke that the London Post urges immedi- 
ate conscription/ 


But the demand for this very small number 
to be trained in the course of one year, for 
the defence of a country inhabited by 315 
millions, itself showed that in the opinion 
of Government there was no urgency or 
emergency, and that even if 6,000 men 
were trained - at the end of twelve months 
from September next, they could hardly 
be considered to have perceptibly im- 
proved the military position of India. 

We have access to British papers. Can 
Government say that before Renter was 
permitted to send the “laconic telegram,” 
they took any of the various steps taken 
in England before conscription was resorted 
to to obtain recruits of wnich we have read 
in British papers ? Were even those steps 
taken which were taken in India in tne 
case of the non-Indian section of the 
Defence Force ? It is only very recently 
that official recruiting committees have 
been formed. let us see how they set about 
their bnnnfcss. 

' Co ndition of Ireland. 

The full significance of the general and 
. nneonditipnar pardon granted to all 


German Impressions of the Irish Situation, 

Quotations from Berlin dailies on the subject of 
the Irish situation arc not permitted in London 
newspapers. The censorship in London seems to be 
exercised through the war office which has ruled 
that passages in general articles dealing with mili- 
tary situations mast be submitted to its judgment 
before publication. Ireland being held by a British 
army of occupation under General Sir Bryan Mahon, 
comes within this ruling. All Sinn Fein organs come 
under the “seditious” clasB as defined by the Wax 
Office in London. The result is a state of things 
painted in somewhat dramatic fashion by the 
VoBsische Zeitung (Berlin), and as- the British War 
Office permits no exportation of German dailies to 
this country, we must depend upon scraps translated 
into Italian Socialist dailies and Swiss pro-German 
organs. Even the comments of the London Nation 
upon the Irish situation have not been available of 
late, owing to the ban upon its exportation. Private 
letters sent abroad from Ireland are opened in the 
post office. In spite of the difficulties in the way 
of arriving at the facts, certain details can be set 
down by putting together revelations inpplied in 
British dailies ana inferences in continental European 
dailies. Thus, there is no donbt abont the magnitude 
of the recent riots in Dublin and in Cork. Refcd 
emblems were displayed lately in both those titles. 
The orders of the military ruler in Ireland, who, to 
all intents and purposes, has snpefseded the civil 
government, are frequently let at Bat defiance. He 
cannot prevent altogether the holding of meetings. 
Even large processions now and then wend their 
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s^fiy through Irish towns before the military can be 
SfiOtuowKffii sufficient strength to disperse them. 

Western Narrowness of Intellectual 
Vision. 

\ This year's Annual Presidential Address 
td the Classical Association was delivered 
by Viscount Bryce, and has been published 
in the Fortnightly Review . It is entitled 
“The Worth of Ancient Literature to the 
Modern World.” It is a valuable address. 
But in some passages it suffers from the 
unconscious arrogance of occidentals and 
their narrowness of culture and intellectual 
vision. We will give a few extracts. 

1. Greece and Rome are the well-springs of the 
Intellectual life of all civilized modern peoples. From 
them descend to us poetry and philosophy, oratory 
and history, sculpture and architecture, even 
(through Bast Roman or so-called “Byzantine” pat- 
terns) painting. Geometry, and the rudiments of 
the sciences of observation, grammar, logic, politics, 
law, almost everything in the sphere of the human- 
istic subject is, except religion and poetry inspired by 
religion, are part of their heritage. One cannot explore 
the first beginnings of any of these sciences and arts 
without tracing it back either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source. All the forms poetical literature has 
taken, the epic, the lyric, the dramatic, the pastoral, 
the didactic, the satiric, the epigrammatic, were of 
their inventing ; and in all they have produced 
examples of excellence scarcely ever surpassed, and 
fit to be still admired and followed by whoever seeks. 

Among the “civilized modern peoples”, 
are the Hindus, Chinese, Arabs, Persians 
and Japanese, or some of them, included, 
or are they not ? If none of them are in- 
cluded, what is the definition of “civilized 
people” ? If any of them are, are Greece 
and Rome the well-9prings of their intel- 
lectual life ? In exploring “the first begin- 
nings of any of *the9e sciences and arts,” 
enumerated above, do modern savants 
trace it back either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source ? Does not European civi- 
lization owe anything to Egypt, India or 
Arabia ? 

Lord Bryce tells us further : 

2. Secondly. Ancient classical literature is the 
common possession, and, with the exception of 
the Bible and a very few mediaeval writings, 
the only common possession, of all civilized peoples. 
Every well-educated man in every educated country 
is expected to have some knowledge of it, to have 
read the greatest books, to remember the leading 
characters, to have imbibed the fundamental ideas. 

Again we ask, who are meant by the 
expression “all civilised peoples ”? There 
are civilised peoples and well-educated men 
who do. not know Latin and Greek. Of 
course, by ancient classical literature Lord 
Btyce means only the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 


3. Thirdly. Ancient History is the key to all 
history, not to political history only, but to the 
record also of the changing thoughts find beliefs of 
races and peoples. Before the sixth century B. C. 
we have hot only patriarchal or military monarchies. 
It is with the Greek cities that political institutions 
begin, that different forms of government take shape, 
that the conceptions! responsible citizenship strikes 
root, that both ideas and institution germinate and 
blossom and ripen and decay, 

By Ancient History Lord Bryce means, 
of course, Greek and Roman history. The 
political ideas and institutions of Greece 
and Rome cannot be too highly valned ; 
but we cannot admit that their history is 
the key to all history, nor that it is the 
key to “the record also of the changing 
thoughts and beliefs of races and peoples” 
in a very inclusive sense. For Greek and 
Roman history does not explain the chang- 
ing thoughts and beliefs of the races and 
peoples who professed Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and formed the majority of man- 
kind. 

There is reason to think that republics 
existed in India in the sixth century B. C., 
if not earlier. 

Re-establishment of Liberty throughout 
the World. 

Speaking at the Belgiau Independence 
Day Feast at Queen’s Hall in London Mr. 
Lloyd George gave a caustic reply to Dr. 
Michaelis, the new German Chancellor. In 
course of the speech the Premier said 

“I don’t want Germans to harbour delusions, that 
they are going to put us out of this fight till liberty 
has been re-established throughout the world.” 

We hope liberty will be re-established 
throughout the world, including India. 

International Right and Justice in 
the World. 

Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have 
concluded his recent Queen’s Hall speech 
as follows 

Every British, American and Portuguese soldier 
knows that he is lighting side by side with others for 
international right aud justice in the world, and it is 
that growing couviction more than the knowledge of 
our vast unexhausted resources, which gives them 
and us heart to go on fighting to the end knowing 
that the future oi mankind is our trust to maintain 
and defend (load cheers). 

May it be hoped that “every British, 
American and Portuguese soldier” and 
citizen will insist on the ideal and standard 
of “international right and justice in the 
world” being the same in India as else- 
where ? May it be hoped that the allied 
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nations will actively remember that the 
people of India form part of mankind 
and that the future of mankind includes 
the future of India ? 

Languages in the Philippines. 

The Present population of the Philip- 

E ine islands is 9,838,700. The total num- 
er of native languages and dialects 
spoken there is 87. This does not include 
many unknown dialects. % The number of 
linguistic groups alone is 43. The exis- 
tence of so many languages and dialefts 
has not,— will Anglo-Indians believe it ?— 
stood in the way ot the Filipinos* obtain- 
ing responsible self-government. Of course, 
English is the lingua franca, which is the 
case in India too. According to the cen- 
sus of 1911, in India theie are 220 lan- 
guages and dialects including 3S minor 
dialects. The number ol the speakers is 
nearly 313 millions. As the population of 
India is more than 31 times that of the 
Philippines, we should not have been dis- 
qualified for self-rule even i i we had 87 x 31 
or 2,097 languages and dialects m our 
midst, instead of which we have only a 
paltry 220 * The figures for the Philippines 
are taken from the latest census of that 
archipelago. 

Residential institutions and the poor. 

We have said again and again in this 
Review that, though we are not blind to 
the advantages ot residential schools 
and colleges, the residential s\ stem being 
expensive is not suited to the circumstan- 
ces of poor students, and they are the 
majority in India. We in India want 
schools and colleges broadcast ovei the 
whole country in as nmn> towns and 
villages as can afford to establish and’ 
maintain them with or without state and 
municipal aid. Even in so wealthy 
country as the United States of America, 
the advantages and need of lion-residential 
universities have been felt. We read in 
the Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year ended June 30, 1915, 
Vol. I, page 45 : 

*' The development of State universities has been 
recognized as a fine forward sweep of democratic 
education, but the nwutcip.il university is now mak- 
ing a strong appeal for support on the ground that 
li is still more democratic. It offeiq higher education 
to the youth of the city, who can live at home more 

economically than away 

"The organization of the Association of Urban 
Universities at Washington last winter emphasizes 
the growing importance of this problem. State legis- 
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lotion hu been analyeed to that wydty can Metor 
find what etatntory change* wed to be wade in order 
to permit taxation for a municipal univeijUy. Ohio 
still leads in numbers, universities at Toledo and 
Akron having been opened in addition # to 
Cincinnati, the pioneer as a real municipal university. 
The way is being paved for such a university in 
Detroit, a city eminently fitted to support such an 
institution." 

One College or School for Two Sell 

rtf Student*. 


The following resolution was accepted 
at a meeting of the Calcutta University 
Senate held on June 9th last : 

"That a Committee of seven be appointed to 
enquire into the working and effects ot the systems 
introduced m some of the Aits and Science Colleges 
in Calcutta last session, under which different sets 
ol Classes are held in the course of the day, and to 
submit to the .Stuatc d full repot t cm the subject.” 


It is well-known that in most provinces 
of India there is not sufficient accommoda- 
tion in the colleges for all the students 
who desire to be educated. Instead of 
turning away students from their doors 
some Calcutta colleges, therefore, held last 
session classes for one set of students 
during the usual college hours, and again 
duplicate classes for a different set of 
students in the morning hours before ten 
and in the afternoon and evening. This 
is the practice to be enquired into. It is 
well-known that according to our in- 
digenous system of education, students 
were and are taught before and after mid- 
day. This practice being suited to the 
climate is good for the health. Even under 
the Western system of education, in 
Medical and Law College, and in the case 
of some Calcutta University arts lectures, 
classes are held m the mornings and even- 
ings. Therefore, if some arts and science 
colleges teach diflerent sets oi students in 
diffeient parts of the day, -if they utilise 
the morning, mid-day, afternoon and 
evening hours, the practice itself, apart 
liom other considerations, cannot be 
condemned. On the contrary, if a college 
built for and meant to teach, say, 500 
students, can in this way teach a thou- 
sand, we ought to encourage the extension 
of the system. Of course, if a double set 
of students have to be taught, the staff 
must be increased to as great an extent as 
may be needed, so that no professor, 
lecturer, tutor, demonstrator, clerk or 
librarian may be overworked. Proper 
sanitary and disciplinary arrangements 
should also be made. 
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The adaption of this plan of duplicate 
dimes in a poor country like India, not 
only for colleges but for schools as well, 
is bound to greatly increase our teaching 
capacity without our having to build 
additional college and school buildings. 
Of course, where and when the money is 
easily forthcoming, new institutions may 
be established. But even then, we may 
very well ask ourselves, why not use for 
tea or twelve hours instead of only for 
£re a building which has cost thousands 
or lakhs ? Not to utilize a building to the 
full is to throw away money. This ought 
not to be done anywhere, and least of 
all in a poor country like India. Wc do 
hope, therefore, that, wherever possible, 
this duplicate plan will be adopted. 

In the United States of America this 
plan is known as the Gary Duplicate Plan. 
In that wealthy country the scheme 
originated with William A. Wirt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, at Gary, a town near 
Lake Michigan. According to the London 
Times' Educational Supplement, No. 81, 
Nov. 2, 1916, p. 189, it “has roused intense 
interest throughout the States.” The 
Times says : “To give effect to this scheme 
all that seemed necessary was to count 
each school as available for double the 
number of pupils for which it was original- 
ly intended why should these fine and 

expensive buildings remain empty in 
the late afternoons and evenings ? The 
community must get the full value of 

its money The school buildings are 

open from early morning till late at 
night.” The Times, of coarse, insists that 
“we must discriminate between increased 
school hours and increased hours for 
teachers.” We also do not want teachers 
and professors to be overworked. The 
staff, as we have said above, must be 
proportionately increased. 

In England many poor children leave 
school at 14. In order to give them a 
more complete education it has been 
proposed to teach these children until they 
are 18 during half the period of the usual 
daily school hours. Regarding these sug- 
gestions, The Times observes: “If anything 
is to come of the proposals for half-time 
work between the ages of 14 and 18, the 
arrangements would be greatly facilitated 
by a system under which there could be a 
very wide range of alternative times at 
which particular subjects may be studied. 
There should be early morning courses , 


middle of the day courses, afternoon 
courses and perhaps evening courses " 

The plan which in wealthy Bogland 
an aristocratic paper like the Times 
supports for the particular needs of 
England, poor India should certainly 
adopt for her particular needs. 

In wealthy America the Gary Duplicate 
Plan has not been confined to Gary. It 
has been and ifebeing tried and adopted 
elsewhere, too. For instance ! we read 
ip the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, U. S. A., for the year ended 
June 30, 1915, Vol. I, p. 26, that in New 
York City, “alter less than a year of trial, 
those who control the finances urge the 

adoption of the plan for the whole city 

The attitude of those who view the school 
chiefly from the angle of costs is illustrated 
in the following program announced by 
the controller 

1. The total elimination of any increase in the 
budget ot the board of education for 1016. This 
means a saving of about 4,000,000 dollars." 

The plan has its critics in America. 
But as it has succeeded in some towns 
there, and has been recommended by the 
Times for adoption iu England for a parti- 
cular purpose, we should also give it atrial 
to see whether it will serve our purpose 
or not. We should also ascertain whe- 
ther in Calcutta, where tried, it has shown 
any defects. If the defects are remediable, 
the remedies should at once be applied. 
But under no circumstances should such a 
promising plan be given the go-by until we 
have tried our best to make it successful. 

Congress and Moslem League Politics 
also Tabooed. 

At a recent meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in reply to the Hon. 
Mr. Mdnmohandas Kamji Government 
stated that the Education Department 
circular of the Bombay Government dated 
7th June, 1917, preventing students from 
attending political meetings did apply 
to all political meetings including those 
where the question of self-Government as 
propounded by the Indian National Con- 
gress and Moslem League is discussed. 

This ought to please those few Bengal 
Moderates who wanted very much to be 
“rallied”,— including a certain paragra- 
phist in the Bengalee who wished a cer- 
tain veil to be lifted. The curtain has been 
raised now. Audio! what is the sight 
that meets the gase ? 
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What k a Yttiovr Paper? 

A yellow paper is that whose real col- 
our may be grayish, bluish, or brownish 
white, but which appears yellow to a 
jaundiced eye. 

A Constitutional view of the Internments* 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar was never an 
extremist and he is not a Home-Ruler. And, 
therefore, .the view that he takes of the 
recent Madnfe internments ought to be 
carefully considered by Anglo-Indians and 
others who think that Mrs. Besant and 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia have been 
quite properly interned. In the course of a 
letter to The Times oi India, Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar says 

It follows from thsse considerations of the consti- 
tutional history of Uiitiah Indian legislation that, if 
the Executive Government takes by means oi an Act 
special and summary powers oi absolute discretion 
coached in the widest trims from the Legislature for 
a limited object and with a special intention, and 
then applies those powers to a case going beyond 
that object and intention, then that Government acts 
unconstitutionally 

The statement of Objects and Reasons of the De- 
fence of India Act and the speeches of the Viceroy and 
the Home Member (who was in charge of the Bill, 
during its passage in the Impcual Legislative Council) 
explained that as an emergency Wai -measure it was 
virtually directed against two classes of offenders (1) 
those assisting the enemy during the Wai and (2) 
anarchists and revolutionaries, like those on the Paci- 
fic Coast, in the Par East or in India itself who, 
taking advantage of the circumstances created by the 
war, attempt to foment discontent among or hatred 
between the different classes of his Majesty's subjects 
The constitutional principle, therefore, applies that, 
though the language of the Act is wide so as to apply 
even to persons other than those falling within the two 
classes mentioned, yet its operation must be limited 
to those two classes only It is not the case against 
Mrs Besant and her two colleagues that they fall 
within those two classes 

The case against them is that they have conducted 
a political agitation for tefornas in the internal admi- 
nistration by ‘mischievous” methods likely to be pre 
judicial to public safety Let ub assume it to be so 
and concede for the sake of argument in favour of 
Government that, having regard to the critical times 
through which toe Empire is passing, the summary 
power of internment conferred by the Art on the Exe 
cntive should be exercised without regard to the cons- 
titutional principles discussed above Even then, 
seeing that the political agitation conducted by Mrs. 
Besant was for internal reforms, her case, as the case 
of every person conducting such agitation, stands on 
different grounds of the Constitution. Persons, who, 
either directly or indirectly, enbarrass the Government 
in the prosecution of the War and help the enemy, put 

themselves at once by the very nature of their act as 

“alien enemies of His Majesty ‘outside the Constitu- 
tion* "—to use the suggestive words of Mr. Chancel- 
lor's question to Mr Chamberlain in Parliament. It 
is otherwise with persons who conduct political am- 
tationfor internal reforms. Before they can be held 
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to hive put themselves "outside the Constitution" 4 
and to have attracted to themselves by their methods, 
however mischievous, the penal consequences of a 
drastic measure, like the Defence of India Act, their 
case must be tested by certain considerations which 
have become the recognised though unwritten rules 
of constitutional movements. And that upon ths prin- 
ciple recognised by the Goveinment of India itself that 
in constitutional matters the letter of a written law 
is not so important as broad unwritten principles 
recognised by usage (see the Minute of the Governor- 
General's Council, dated, the 30ih March 1876, follow* 
ing Despatch No 9 of the Government of India of the 
same year) 

In the course of a second article, Sir 
Narayan says in eflect that if any flgrta* 
tion or agitators become mischievous or 
dangerous, the aloofness of the Govern* 
ment from the people must be, to a great 
extent, held responsible for such an undesi- 
rable state of things. He is, theieiore, 
of opinion that Government ought to 
associate with the agitators. 

Indian Politicians and Educationists. 

It has been dogmatically asserted by 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that Indian 
politicians ought not to have anything 
to do with the solution of educational 
problems, which ought to be dealt with 
solely by educationists. But unfortunately 
the bureaucrats themselves are guided 
mainly by political considerations in their 
educational measures and methods. As 
for ourselves, wc mean educated Indians, 
we have so many things to do to make 
our countiy what it ought to be, the num- 
ber of workers not being sufficiently large, 
we cannot always specialize ; the same 
man has often to be a politician, a preacher, 
a social reformer, a journalist and an edu- 
cationist. In the course of his presidential 
address at the Bombay Educational Con- 
ference Sir N. G. Chandavarkar gave a 
very reasonable answer to the Anglo- 
Indian contention. He said 

Herr, gcncially speaking, the professors and ths 
students tanght are not of the same people. Thfjr 
have no common religions, social, and political inter* 
ests outside the colleges and university Socially 
and leligiously they live apart The Indian student 
natuially feels nervous in opening his heart to his 
English ptofessor leBt he should be misunderstood. 
Also, by reason of the political considerations impor- 
ted sharply since 1896, into the Indian Educational 
Service, making a distinction between European and 
Indian, and also because of the pronounced views of 

some that the spread of higher education spells politi- 

cal danger to the British Empire, the Indian educated 
classes justly fear that the predominance of education- 
al opinion an the government of onr universities 
means the predominance of educationists who are as 
much politically biassed as Indian politicians. The 
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fault it sot of tiie Indian politician ithat he withw to 
have hit finger in the we of university control. The 
university problem in India bn*! been made not by him 
alone a “political” problem. If Indian politicians are 
to be excluded fiom university control, Eutopeans, 
who without themsehcb knowing it, are politicians 
la the guise of educationists, would have to be exclu- 
ded. 

England Giving India Her Best. 

Englishmen often say, and that some- 
times even in official reports and docu- 
ments that England must give to India 
her best. That does not mean that Eng- 
land must send out her best sons and 
daughters to India to render altiuistic 
service there. It means that the men and 
the women of Great Britain who work 
in India must receive all the highest sala- 
ries here as their remuneration, on the 
ground that they are England’s best. But 
every one knows that they are not Eng- 
land’s best. In very many cases they are 
not even equal to India’s best, rheiefore 
when at the Bombay Edue itio..al Con- 
ference Sir N G. Chaudav.ii ka i obser- 
ved that though it was ii'iewuv that 
India should have only the best English 
professots to teach our students, these 
“best” men must not oust India’s best 
professois. It was only when India her- 
self could not meet her own icquirements 
that England should come to her assis- 
tance. 

Dadabh&i Naoroji. 

After fighting for India’s freedom for 
threescore years, Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
venerable patriarch of India, had been 
enjoying well-earned rest, and the love and 
reverence of his countrymen And now 
he has left us for other shores. But he 
has left behind for our benefit an example 
of unselfish devotion, of undying love of 
liberty, of strenuous and faithful service, 
of courageous and unflinching truthful- 
ness, of thorough grasp of principles and 
details, of miflngging zeal and persever- 
ance, of gentleness born of love, and of 
spotless purity of character in private 
and public fife. It was not for political 
freedom merely that he hod fought. The 
greater part of his fife was no doubt 
devoted to political work and to the 
improvement of economic condition of the 
people of India ; but the eatlier part of 
his career was marked by a wider range 
of Activities. He was a pioneer in the 
field of the education of girls and women, 
and established schools for them and 



Dddabhai Naoroji. 

worked thciein as an honorary teacher. 
With the help of Piineipal ration, he 
organised the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society, and started a journal 
named the Students 1 Lihmty Miscellany 
in connection with it and was one of its 
most active contributors. “He started 
branches of this society under the name 
of the Dnyan Prasarak Mandali for dis- 
cussions in the Gujarati and Marathi 
languages, and delivered lectures himself 
under the auspices of the Gujarati Dnyan 
Prasarak Mandali. 
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“He also took an active part in establish- 
ing the Bombay Association, the Framji 
Institute, the Irani Fund, the Parsi Gym- 
nasium, the Widow Marriage Association, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In 1861 he started the Ra&t Guitar 
(Truth-Teller) as a Gujarati weekly and 
the organ of the advanced and progressive 
views held by himself and other youngmen 
at the time, ‘and edited it himself for two 
years with able colleagues.” (Natesan’s 
Dadabhai Naoroju) He has himself said uj 
“A Chapter of Autobiography” •— 

The btx oi seven years before I eventually cairn to 
England in 1855, as one of the thiee who tame bert 
to establish the very first Indian hrm of business in 
the City of London under the style of “Cama & Co ,” 
were full of nil sorts of leforms, social, educational, 
political, religious, etc Ah, those ytais 1 

re male Education, Tree Association ol Women 
with Men at public, s cinl ind other gathering*., 
Infant Schools, Student’s Lilcrai) nnd Scientific 
Society, Societies foi the Diftut»ion of Useful Know 
ledge id the Vernacular, Parsi Rcfoim, Abolition of 
Child Maiuages, Rc Marnagc of Widows among 
Hindus, and Parsi Rthgious Reform Socic tv wtie 
some of the problems t icklcd, movements set on foot, 
and institutions luauguiated bv a bund ol voung 
men fiesh from College, helped in some matters bv the 
cldeiR, and a«dtd by flit moral support and eucoui 
agement of such men as Sir Li skint Ptrrj , Piofessor 
Patton, and others Such wert the first fruits of the 
English education given at tht Elplnnstont College 
Yes, I can look back upon this part of my life with 
pi ide and pleasure , with the satisfaction of a duty 
performed that I owed to the people Yes, these ‘d lys 
of my youth * arc dear to me, and an unfailing source 
of happiness 

Tht greatest event of my early career was my 
appointment as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at my old, old \hnn Mater— 
Elphiustone College l was the first professor in 
India with the title of Elphinstone Piofessor 

To me it is the dearest title, and honour above ah 
honours It is my delight, and many a school fellow 
andpupil call me “Dadabhai Professor” to this day 
Thus like all true reformers, he was 
convinced that reforms in different depart- 
ments of human life are interdependent. 
It is not, of course, possible for anybody 
to be active in all fields of reform, or 
equally active in all ; but one may co- 
operate with active workers in as many 
spheres as may be practicable. 

The main facts of Dadabhai Naoroji’slife 
are known to our educated countrymen. 
What is now required is a biography in 
English containing full details and a study 
of his character and pf contemporary prob- 
lems. A similar biography, but not so ela- 
borate, should be written in all the princi- 
pal vernaculars of India. His speeches, 
apers and other works should also be 
rougbt together and published in one or 


two volumes. The editor should be able to 
leave out repetitions, and supply up-to- 
date statistics to bring out the full force 
of his arguments. 

The resolution to devote himself to the 
service of his country was made early in 
his life, lie has told us m his Chapter of 
Autobiography that when he was a child 
he was sent to a free school started by the 
“Native Education Society”. 

Tht education wav tht a entireh free Had there 
been the feeB of the present d i> rnv mother would not 
have been able to puj them 1 his lmident has made 
me an ardent advocate of free cduiatiun and the piia* 
tiple that tv try child should have tin opportunity of 
receiving all the education it n capable of assimila- 
ting, whether it is born poor oi with a silver spoon in 
its mouth 

Alter p using through the \ crnacular and English 
schools 1 entcied the Llphinstone College Again the 
stars wcic favourable As in the schools, thue were 
no fee On the tontiarj, admittance to the college 
was to be obtained only by scholarships, one of 
which I was fortunate enough to gam . 

As education advanced, thought gradually 
developed itself m different duections 1 realised that 
1 had been < ducatcd it the expense of the poor, to 
whom I my self belonged, so imit'i so that some of my 
school boys came hum u well to do class mate, a 
Lama, one of the family with whom 1 was destined 
subsequently to have so much to do in public and 
pi i\ ate lift The thought developed itself in my mind 
that ns mv education and all the benefits arising 
thtr**fi om came from the people, 1 must return to 
them the best 1 had in me 1 must devote myself to 
the sei vice of the people While this thought was 
taking shape there came in my way Clarkson on 
“The Slivc Trade, and the life of Howard, the 
philanthropist The die was cast 1 he desire of my 
life was to serve the people as opportunity permitted 

It lb a sad thought that many oi India’s 
sons and daughters who could have 
become valuable servants of the Mother- 
land it they had moved education, have 
not been able to do anything for the 
country because of their ignorance. And 
sad, too, it is to ieflect that only a few of 
those who receive education devote their 
talents even partially to the doing of pub- 
lic good. It is not merely those who 
receive free education or receive scholar- 
ships who are educated at the expense oi 
the people, but even those who are edu- 
cated at the most expensive Government 
schools and colleges are indebted to the 
people for their education. A student of 
the Calcutta Presidency College pays a fee 
of Rs. 144* per annum, but the amount 
spent on his education m 1915-16 was Ef. 
362-6-5 per annum. The Calcutta Medical 
College student paid Ks. 88-6-2 in 1915-16 
on the average, but the amount spent ior 
him was Rs. 313*14*2. The figures per 
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student for the Sibpur Engineering College 
were similarly Rs 66 and Ra. 784*12*2. 
Bttt haw many Of them think of repaying 
the debt like Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Dadabhai Naoroji'a “Swaraj* 9 * 

Historically, of course, the expression 
Indian Home Rule was, as far as we are 
awaie, fiist used in India and the demand 
for “Home Rule” was made in the Modem 
Review m 1907, though it was certainly 
Mrs Annie Besant who brought “Home 
Rule” within the range of practical politics 
and made it a ringing ciy and a living 
issue. But the idea of complete autonomy, 
self-rule or Swaraj , was older . When Mis 
Besant first made the Home Rule cry 
resound through India, many leading 
Indian politicians thought that it was too 
mnch to ask for Home Rule and that the 
Indian National Congress could notsuppott 
such a demand But it was evidently 
forgotten that, about a decade before, the 
greatest Tiesident of the Indian National 
Congress, Dadabhai Naoioji, had in his 
presidential address formulated a demand 
for Swaraj which was not less but more 
than what the present-day Indian Home 
Rule Leagues ask for Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
demand was 

“(1) Juat ia the administration of the United King 
dom in all per vires, departments uid dit uls is in the 
hands of the people themselves oi that country, so 
should we in India claim that the administration in 
all services, departments and detail* should be In 
the hands of the people themselves of India The 
remedy is absolutely ncecssaii for the material, 
moral, intellectual, political, social industrial ami 
every possible progress and welfare of the people of 
India (2) As iu the United Kingdon and the colonies 
all taxation and legislation and the power of spen 
dins the taxes are iu the hands ol the representatives 
of toe people of those countucs, so should al«o be the 
rights of tne people of India " 

It was in the year 1906 that he made 
this demand. Not the most moderate oi 
Moderates criticised bun then or after- 
wards. And “in the last year of his life,” 
as the Bombay Chronicle correctly notes, 
Dadabhai Naoroji “declared with passion- 
ate insistence that India was now fit for 
self-government and gave whole-hearted 
adhesion to the Home Rule cause ” More- 
over, Indian Home Rule Leagues are 
working for the reforms demanded in the 
joint note prepared by the Congress and 
the Moslem League. There is, theiefore, 
now no reasonable cause for any congress- 
man to say that the Indian Home Rulers' 
demands are immoderate. Of course, if 


any one for any reason considers the use 
of the words Home Rule inexpedient or 
unsuitable, he may use any other words 
he likes. 

Anglo-Indians Invoke our Dead Leaders. 

For sometime past Anglo-Indian jour- 
nalists have been saying, if Mr. Gokhale 
bad been living he would not have done 
this or that which the present-day agita- 
tors ate doing. Even the majority of the 
Public Services Commissioners have used 
his name to lend weight to their recommen- 
dations. All this is quite safe to do ; for 
Mr. Gokhale will not contradict his 
post mortem admirers. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, too, has come in for 
his share of post mortem Anglo-Indian 
admiration and praise, though in the vast 
concourse of 75,000 persons who followed 
his body to the Tower of Silence there was 
not a single European. The Englishman 
has said “He was not a crude agitator 
of the type that threatens the peace of 
India today.” “If many others were like 
him, the argument for political advance- 
ment would be very much stronger.” 
When our leaders are alive they are neither 
praised nor supported by Anglo-Indian 
journalists , but when they are dead, some 
of them are praised only w order that 
theteby the living workers may be con- 
demned, . For instance, the Englishman 
proceeds to observe that Dadabhai Naoroji 
was “deeply conscious of the fact that 
years of apprenticeship should be passed 
before Iudia could safely attain to that 
‘Swaraj' whose banner he unfurled at the 
Congress of 1906.” But the fact is, he 
declared, when he had passed his ninetieth 
year, that India was fit for self-govern- 
ment, and he supported the Home Rule 
cause, too. 

In order to show that no crude, mis- 
chievous, or dangerous agitator of India 
today says anything stronger than what 
Dadabhai Naoroji said long ago, the 
Bombay Chronicle quotes the following 
passage from a speech delivered by him to 
the electors of North Lambeth in 1904 : 

"What bad been the result of the nonfulfilment of 
this long series of promises ? The system of greed and 
oppression still obtained m the Government of India ; 
the country was being selfishly exploited for the sole 
benefit of Englishmen , it wae slowly hut surely 
being drained of its wealth, for no country In the 
worm could withstand a drain of from 30 to 40 
millions sterling annually such at India was now 
subjected to ; its power of production was diminish- 
ing, end its people were dying of hunger by the mil- 
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mm Role. Wkit fpr M remedy t Not; the 
miscfcJevooi, reactionary policy bow being panned 
pjjr Lord Canon, bat the taking of etepe to transform 
and revolutionize in a peaceful manner the present 
etfl and disastrous system of Government so as to 
enable the people themselves to take their full and 
proper share in the administration of the affairs of 
> their country. Lord Corson has described India as 
the pivot of the British Bmpire. India coaid not be 
'• content with the present state of affairs and he 
^earnestly appealed to the people of Great Britain 
to themselves compel the Government to redeem the 
promises so often made and to secure for India real 
/Self-Government; subject of course to the para* 
jmonntcy of Great Britain." (Cheers.) 

We remember, too, that when in 1905 
be spoke at the International Congress of 
Social Democrats at Amsterdam as the 
representative of India, he used some very 
strong wdrds, such as “plunder/’ 
“oppression/’ &c., which present-day 
agitators do not use. . 

Meanwhile let us all remember and 
follow the “word of affection and devotion 
for my country and countrymen” which he 
has left us : 

"Be united, persevere, and achieve self-government, 
so that the millions now perishing by poverty, 
famine and plague and the scores of millions that are 
starving on scanty subsistence may be saved and 
India may once more occupy ber proud position of 
yore among the greatest and most civilized nations 
of the world.”— Congress Presidential Address, 1906. 

Raising False Issues. 

Some weeks ago The Bengalee published 
aleader which was meant to throw ridicule 
and cold water on the Home Rule agita- 
tion. Subsequently it published another 
article intended to undo the mischief done 
by the first one. And if an Associated Press 
telegram can be depended upon, Babu 
Surendranath Banerjca, has repudiated the 
authorship of the first article. It should 
be understood, therefore, that the com- 
ments which we are about to make are not 
directed either against Babu Surendranath 
Baneijea or the usual political views of 
the Bengalee . 

As we have mislaid the copy of the 
Bengalee which contained the leader in 
question, we shall refer to its contents 
in a general way from memory. It was 
suggested therein that before demanding 
Home Rule the country should make 
progress in the direction of social reform 
and social purity, attention should be 
paid to the private character of leading 
pttblic men, education should be improved 
and spread more widely, the condition of 
the bads ward classes should be improved. 


the position o i the women raised and theit 
appearance in public ana participation in 
public movements periled, Ac. 

We quite agree that all these things 
should be done, and ■ have repeated!; called 
attention to these matters in tMs Review* 
What we object to is the demand that we 
should carry out all these improvements 
and reform before we ask for self title* Ofcr ■ 
objection is based on various reasohi; 
The first is that all reforms are interdepend 
dent, and if we are to proceed far many 
direction, we must have political power* 
The second is that neither social reform; 
nor educational progress, nor any other 
item in the prescription of the writer in 
the Bengalee, is a definitely fixed quantity 
of which the accomplishment or attain* 
ment can be measured. Is there any coun- 
try, free or not, in which no social reform 
is necessary ? Is there any free country 
in which society is perfect? When the 
countries which are now free entered on 
their career of freedom, a9 we now aspire 
to do, had they thoroughly accomplished 
the work of social reform, secured complete 
social purity, raised the most backward 
classes to a position of equality with, 
say, the middle class gentry, found means 
to educate all boys and girls, emancipated 
and enfranchised their women and obtained 
for themselves the leadership of public men 
who were all saints in their public and 
private lives ? The little of history that 
we have read does not enable us to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. We 
know in the best communities, societies, 
nations, &c., that have yet existed on 
earth, there have been and are defects. 
The third reason for our objection is, 
therefore, this, that neither the Bengalee's 
writer nor anybody else can definitely 
fix the point or stage after arriving at 
which along a certain line of progress a 
people may be entitled to claim self-rule* 
But unless this is done, however great our 
social, educational or other non-political 
progress may be,th e Bengalee's writer may 
repeat his formula from his high pedestal 
and go on saying, “Make further progress, 

0 ye degraded fellows, before you can 
demand self-rule.” 

If society be compared to the human 
body, man and woman may be spbken 
of as its two sides. If in a country the 
women are ignorant and unable for other 
reasons also to bring about national 
welfare, we may say that society is like a 
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person with one eye sightless, one ear deaf, 
one hand paralysed, &c. But if a man be 
in this deplorable condition, do we tell 
him that he must not see, hear or act with 
the limbs or organs which he possesses 
unless and until he is able to recover the 
use of the disabled limbs or organs ? India, 
of course, is not exactly such a country ; 
for here women as a whole are not igno- 
rant or powerless though the vast majo- 
rity are in a pitiable condition : so are 
the majority of men. As for taking part 
in public movements or exercising political 
power, there have been many free and 
independent countries, where the position 
of women has not been such as would 
satisfy the Bengalee's writer. 

If a .man’s wile be ignorant or unfit 
for appearing in public, should the man 
be also deprived oi the right of doing 
what he is capable of, and must he also 
wear a veil and sit behind the purdah ? 

The writer says that Government ought 
of course, to educate the people, but the 
rest we ought to be able to accomplish 
ourselves. We do not quite see how we 
can do that unless we have political 
power. Our position is this. Social bet- 
terment (including improvement in morals) 
greatly depends on education, social eleva- 
tion ot backward classes greatly depends 
on economic improvement and education, 
woman’s enfranchisement and emancipa- 
tion greatly depend on education, econo- 
mic improvement largely depends on edu- 
cation, and sanitary improvement also 
partly depends on education. Education, of 
course, also depends on material progress, 
better health, &c., but wc do not want to 
make our remarks involved and intricate 
by bringing in these points of mutual 
dependence. 

How is a whole nation to obtain this 
education ? Wc know of no modern coun- 
try which has practically got rid of illiter- 
acy without the state moving in that 
direction. And the state has not moved, 
where it is not the embodiment of the 
national will. In India, too, the people will 
not as a whole or practically as a whole 
be educated until we have that “one form 
of government, where the ultimate con- 

trol is in the people.” And unless there be 
great progress in education accomplished 
by this means, no adequate progress can be 
made in any other line of activity. In the 
words of Dadabhai Naoroji, the remedy of 
Swaraj M ia absolutely necessary for the 


material, moral, intellectual, political, 
social, industrial and every possible pro* 
gress and welfare of the people of India” 
(Congress Presidential Address, 1906). 

It may seem to some that we have 
ascribed too great efficacy to education ; 
we, of course, mean the real thing. Though 
we are fully prepared to argue the point, 
we shall not, for the sake of brevity, do 
so now. We shall quote only a few autho- 
rities. Prof. Sehgman writes in his Econo- 
mic Interpretation of Human History, 
p. 132, 

“The more civilized the society, the more ethical 
its mode of life. Hat to become more civilized, to 
permit the moral ideals to percolate through con- 
tinually lower strata of the population, we must 
have an economic basis to render it possible. With 
eveiy improvement in the mateiidl condition of the 
gnat mass of the population there will be an 
opportunity for the unfolding of a higher life , but 
not until the economic conditions of society become 
far uioie ideal will the ethical development of the 
individual have a tree field for limitless progress “ 

On p. 129 of the same book the author 
says that “all progress consists in the 
attempt to realize the unattainable,— the 
ideal, the morally perfect.” But how can 
a nation form an idea of the ideal, the 
morally perfect, without the foundation 
of some education ? 

As regards the economic basis of mate- 
rial prosperity on which the edifice of 
social and ethical betterment has to be 
built, let us hear what Horace Mann, the 
great American educational reformer, 
says. 

“An ignoiant people not only is, but must be, a 
poor people. They must be destitute of sugacity 
and providence, and, of course, ot competence and 
comfort. I he proof of this does not depend upon the 
le&sons of history, but on the constitution of 
nature. No tidiness of climate, no spontaneous 
productiveness ot soil, no facilities for commerce, 
no stores of gold or of diamonds garnered iu the 
treasuie chambers of the eaith can confer even world- 
ly prospeuty upon an uneducated nation. Such a 
nation cannot create wealth ot itself ; and whatever 
riches may be showeted upon it will run to waste. 
The ignorant pearl divers do not wear the pearls they 
win. The diamond hunters are not ornamented by 
the gems they find. The miners for silver and gold 
are not enriched by the precious metals they dig. 
Those who toil on the most luxuriant soils are not 
filled with the harvests they gather. All the choicest 
productions of the earth, whether mineral or veget- 
able, wherever found or wherever gathered, will in a 
short time, as by some secret and resistless attrac- 
tion, make their way into the hands of the more in- 
telligent Let whoever will sow the Med or 

ather the fruit, Intelligence will consume the 

anquet.”— The Power of Common Schools to Redeem 
the State from Social Vices and Crimes , by Horace 
Mann^gp. 1250—51, U. 8. A. Education Report# 





{■ti tike same paper from which we have 
IMbled above, Horace Mann says that 
■pc great body of vices and crimes which 
■sw sadden and torment the community 
Kay be dislodged and driven out lrom 
Ssnongst us by such improvements in 
Bar present common school system as 
fere are abundantly able immediately to 
bake.” The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
lays that Horace Mann “was a believer 
In the indefinite improvability of mankind, 
and he was sustained throughout, in his 
work of reform, by his conviction that 
nothing could so much benefit the race, 
morally, intellectually and materially, as 
education.” 

Can the abolition of child marriages, 
and of enforced widowhood, and the re- 
moval of caste prejudices and restrictions 
be brought about without education ? 
Can the position of women be improved 
without education ? But education itself 
depends on the possession oi political 
power. 

We do not, of course, say that we are 
to sit idle with our hands folded and do 
nothing until wc have got political power. 
Let us by all means do what we ought to 
and can do in our present condition. We 
have constantly urged people to do so. 
And, however little the nonpolitical acti- 
vity in the country, it is by no means 
absolutely negligible ; and there is more 
and more of it every year. And many 
Congressmen and Home-Rulers are to be 
found in the fields of educational, social, 
and industrial work, too. 

There are some immoral men among 
those who are prominent on our platiorms. 
But it would be wrong to say or suggest 
that they form the majority or even a 
considerable minority of our public men, 
or are the most influential. We should 
undoubtedly try to eliminate them. But 
their existence cannot disqualify us for 
Home Rule, There has never been a 
country which had not moral lepers among 
its prominent men. Not a few of the kings 
ana ministers of England led notoriously 
impure lives. Was there any demand 
from their contemporary journalists, that 
England should therefore cease to be self- 
rating ? or that there should not be 
greater political freedom ? When Parnell 
and Sir Charles Dilke were found out, did 
the demand for Irish Home Rule or the 
English parliamentary system of Govern- 
ment cease ? 

27%— 14 


We have our depressed classes uo doubt 
But in England, during its centuries of 
freedom, have the masses been m an ele- 
vated condition throughout ? How many 
years ago was it that General Booth 
created a sensation throughout the world 
by writing about Darkest England and 
the submerged classes there ? Did England 
cease to have self-rule therefor ? Do not 
slums and the slum population exist in 
every big city in England 7 

As for the condition of British women# 
it i 9 still capable of vast improvement. 
The white slave traffic, the sweating sys- 
tem, die., have not passed out of living 
memory. Nor can it be said that our 
women are in every respect worse off than 
Western women. But England was and 
is a free country still 

As regards social purity, we do not 
claim that we arc better than other 
people ; in fact we do not want to make 
any comparison at all. We only want to 
say that in many ot the freest and fore- 
most western countries vice flaunts itself 
shamelessly. But let us try to . give some 
definite idea of vice in Great Britain. Only 
a few months ago Mrs. Fawcett contribu- 
ted an article to the Review of Reviews 
in which she pointed out that the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases published m March, 1916, gave 
it as a fact that the number of persons in 
the United Kingdoininfected with venereal 
diseases cannot tail below ten per cent . 
ot the whole population in the large cities. 
The illegitimate births per thousand births 
in England and Wales were 48 in 1876-1880 
and 40 in 1901-1903 ; in Scotland they 
were 85 m 1S76-1880, and 61 in 1901- 
1905 ; in Denmark 101 in 1876-1880 and 
10 L in 1901-1905 ; in Austria 138 in 1876- 
1880, and 141 in 1896-1900 ; m Germany 
87 in 1876-1880, and 84 in 1901-1903 ; in 
France 72 in 1876-1880 and 88 in 1901- 
1905 ; and so on. These are all indepen- 
dent countries, and possess representative 
government to a greater or less, extent. 
We are sure they ought to vastly improve 
their morals, but we do not see how the 
loss of self-rule can possibly facilitate the 
work of moral reform in those countries. 

There are some papers in our country 
which declare for prohibition and publish 
the advertisements of intoxicating liquors. 
There are some papers which demand 
social purity and pure private lives in 
public men and condemn nautches, bat 
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publish the advertisements and puffs of 
theatres where women of ill-fame are 
actresses and dance on the stage. We are 
among the Sir Oracles of the writer in the 
Bengalee who demand Home Rule, demand 
prohibition, insist on social purity, con- 
demn nautches, demand the weeding out 
of immoral persons from the ranks of our 
public men. But we have the great dis- 
qualification that we have always refused 
to advertise spitituous liquors, and 
theatres where tne actresses are women 
of ill-fame, and have persistently discour- 
aged the patronage or these theatres. 

The New Secretary of State. 

Mr* Montagu, the new Secretary of 
State for India, is undoubtedly far better 
qualified for hi9 office than his predecessor. 
His political principles are liberal, and hi 9 
sympathies are on the right "side. Still we 
are not inclined to expect from him any 
appreciable benefit to India. On becoming 
art of a machine a man has to become 
ifferent from what he was before. Was 
not John Morlcy a greater, a more radical 
and a more honest statesman than any 
which the India Office has known, at least 
in recent decades ? But what iceord has 
he left there ? We do not, however, pre- 
dict failure for Mr. Montagu Wc do 
hope that he will prove an exception to 
our proverb that whoever goes to Lanka 
becomes Ravan. To understand the drift 
of the proverb, substitute “India Office” for 
“Lanka,” and “Tory” for “Ravan”. 

Imperi&lising Science, Art, &c. 

Our Government wants to linpcrialise 
everything,— science, art, education, archaeo- 
logical and other historical research, 
agriculture, &c. There is a board to advise 
and arrange how scientific lesearch is to 
be earned on ; there are I E. S. officers to 
improve art , historical research is or is 
supposed to be carried on by Imperial 
officers ; and so on and so forth The Im- 
perial idea is going to be inculcated and 
fostered in schools and colleges in Burma. 

Napoleon tried this imperiahsing experi- 
ment m France. We read in the “History 
of Contemporary Civilisation” by Charles 
Seignobos, Doctor of Letters of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, that 

“Nepoleon desired that hie reign should be marked 
by great scientific and artistic works, as well as by 
great conquests and great creations. lie sought to 
encourage scholars, writers, and artiste, by rewards 
aadlhononrs u.«.juat he tried} to manage science 


and art just as be managed war and politics. He 
wanted every one to understand art and science as 
he understood them He persecuted the two principal 
writers of his time, Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stael and ordered their works to be seised because 
they expressed ideas which did not suit him. He 
openly abused the naturalist Lamarck because be 
was occupied with the study of meteorology.” 
P 167 

He dealt similarly with musicians, thea- 
tre-managers, dramatists, &c. What was 
the result ? 

Napoleon did not have the share that he imagined 
be exercised in the science and art of his time The 
sciences made great progi ess s but m France, as in 
England, they continued to develop in the direction 
they had taken before the time oi Napoleon. 1 ' 
(Pp 167— 08) The emperor realised in a measure 
his impotency '1 have on my side, 1 said he to 
Fontanes, ‘the insignificant literature, and the im- 
portant i« opposed to me ” 

In Bengal the Calcutta University, the 
Central Text book Committee, the Sahitya 
Pansad, &e , encourage “literature” in 
their own way. It they were as intelligent 
and discerning as Napoleon was, they 
would have said what Napoleon did. 

“Sculptuic pioduced few great works The French 
Sculptois, ( iiileiher, Esparcieux, Girand, lemamed 
inferior to their conteinpotanes the Dane, Thorwald 
sen, and the Italian, Canota The architects, 
Peruei, Ton taint, Chalgnu, Brongniart, whom 
Napoleon charged with the building of his monu- 
ments, continued to copy the antique forms , no 
original art came into existence. In music there 
appeared no great composes* save those of the re 
tolution iry period .. —History of Contemporary 
Cn lluatioa by Seignobos, p lb 1 ) 

In India, too, the imperially managed 
departments of science, art, history, &c., 
are not producing works of striking origi- 
nality and genius. 

For instance, are the Imperial Artists 
employed m our schools of art known for 
their great works of art m the galleries of 
Europe or America, or even of India? 
Millions of rupees are suukin stone and 
brick and mot tar. But where is the British 
Imperial Architecture to rival Moghal 
Architecture <* Here, of course, there is an- 
other and a serious cause of the failure of 
the British Government m India. This has 
been noted by Rabindranath Tagore in 
his lecture on “What is Art?” Says he 

11 The lawyer's office, as a rule, is not a thing of 
beauty, and the reason is obvious. Butin a city, 
where men are proud of their citizenship, public 
bmldinga must in their structure express this love 
for the city. When the Bntish Capital was removed 
from Calcutta to Delhi, there was discussion about 
the style of architecture which should be followed 
in the new buildings. Some advocated the Indian 
style of the Moghal period, -the style which was the 
joint production of the Moghal and the Indian 
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genius. The fact that they lost eight of was that all 
true art has its origin in sentiment Mogbal Delhi 
and Mocrhal Agra show their human personality in 
their buildings. Moghal emperors were men, they 
were not mere administrators They lived and died 
in India, they loved and fought The memorials of 
their reign do not persist in the ruins ot factories 
And offices, but m immortal works of art,— not only 
in great buildings, but in pictures and music and 
workmanship in stone and metal, in cotton and 
wool fabrics. Hut the British Government in India 
is not personal It is official and therefore an ab- 
straction. It has nothing to express in the true 
language ot art For law, efficiency and exploitation 
cannot sing themselves into epic stones Lord 
Lytton, who unfortunately was gifted with more 
imagination than was necessary for an Indian 
Viceroy, tried to copy one of the State functions of 
the Moghals, —the Durbar ceremony But state 
ceremonials ate works of art They naturally spring 
from the reciprocity of personal relationship between 
the people and their monarch When they are copies 
they show all the signs of the spurious ’’—Person 
rnlitjr , by Rabindranath Tagore, pp 17—19 

Our Government should certainly en- 
courage science, art, &c., and spend money 
for fostering them But let it not try to 
manage science, art, &c. For then the 
result would be what history teaches. 
The few recent years of impenalization in 
India, too, ha\e their corroborative 
lessons. 

Bombay Bishop as Political Adviser. 

The Bishop oi Bombay has contributed 
a long letter to the Indian Social Retormci 
on the Indian situation. It would have 
been better for his reputation if he had 
stuck to the pulpit and not descended into 
the political arena. The letter shows that 
he is remarkably ignorant of contemporary 
Indian politics and of the history of self- 
government in the British colonies. He is 
also as much of a partisan as any ordinary 
Anglo-Indian. In his opinion, all that is 
undesirable and unsatisfactory in the pre- 
sent situation is due to our faults of omis- 
sion and commission ; for he has not utter- 
ed a word by way of criticism of Govern- 
ment. According to the Associated Press 
summary of the letter, 

He urges Indian politicians to considei (he tem- 
perament of the Buti&h democracy, to take -u<h 
action as will commend them to it and to avoid such 
action as will irritate it. 

The immediate object of Great Britain is to win the 
war. British democracy will, therefore, think them an 
abominable nuisance for presenting a feverish agita- 
tion during the war. 

Of course. Britishers, the Irish, 
colonials, British labourers, &c., agitate, 
rebel, strike, carry on republican pro- 
paganda,— in fact, do whatever they 


think is necessary for their interests ; but 
we must not even carry on any agitation 
in a thoroughly legal and constitutional 
way. For, are we not helots f The Bishop 
need not have repeated for the thousandth 
time worthless stuff like this which has 
been repeatedly shown to be quite unreason- 
able and ridiculous in the Indian press and 
on Indian platforms For instance, speak- 
ing as president of the Dadabhai Naoroji 
memorial meeting in Calcutta, Sir K. G« 
Gupta observed 

Tliete is no longer any question of postponing 
post war problems Gieat Bntun, the centre ana heart 
of the Empire, has taken the lead , its private individuals, 
responsible statesmen ind authoritative bodies are 
earnestly discussing every conceivable question relat- 
ing to the sorial, industrial and political rearrange- 
ment of the Empire and of its component parts The 
Self-Governing Colonies are doing the same. But it 
is only in India that in some quarters we are seriously 
admonished to Wp quiet and not to disturb those 
who aie actively prosecuting the war by discussing 
problefhs that vitally affect us Why should we of all 
people be nmked out for silence * 

The Bishop goes on to say, 

I wish to press upon the people of India that their 
aim should now be to deserve self-government. All 
self government that has flout ished m history has 
begun in the successful self-government of small aieas. 
India wis given unde! Lord Ripon a chance of 
learning self government in municipalities. That 
clnrn.'* his bmi extended from tune to time Can 
India at this moment point with pride to her Municipal 
Government'' Ills it shown thit there are large 
numbers of Indians 1 e uly, willing and able to make 
disinteiestecl and eftinent councillors ? 

The Bishop asks us to prove that we 
deserve self-government. But who arc to 
judge whether we deserve or not ? Evi- 
dently those who are the holders of power, 
who, naturally, do not want to surrender 
it. It is plain that wc must wait till the 
Christian’s day of last judgment, if we are 
to satisfy the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, 
But let us test the Bishop’s knowledge of 
history of the attainment of self-govern- 
ment, by briefly referring to events in one 
or two foreign countries. 

England has been self-governing for 
centuncs. She was self-governing in 1835, 
Redlich and Hirst’s book on Local Govern • 
went in England contains extracts from 
the report of a parliamentary commission, 
dated 1835, regarding the municipalities 
and boroughs of that period, from which a 
few sentences may be quoted : 

‘‘In general the corpoiate funds are but parti- 
ally applied to municipal purposes, such as the preser- 
vation of the peace by an efficient police, or in watch- 
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tig « fighting the town, Ac. ; but they are frequently 
•xpeoded m feasting, and in paying salaries of unim- 
portant officeis. In some cases, in which the funds 
*tt expended on public purposes, such as building 
public works, or other objects of local improvement, 
an expense h is been incurred much beyond what would 
be necessaiy if due care had been taken.” 

The authors observe : 

“These symptoms, as the commissioners clearly 
show, were not natural, but were the artificial product 
of a system of political corruption erected and kepi up 
by the ruling oligarchy ” 

The parliamentary commission referred 
to above reported in 1835 regarding local 
bodies that “revenues that ought to be 
applied for the public advantage are 
diverted from their legitimate use and are 
sometimes wastcfully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals, sometimes squander- 
ed for purposes injurious to the character 
and morals of the people.” 

Evidently these English local bodies had 
not large numbers of disinterested- and 
efficient councillors. 

The French Canadians were conquered 
by the English in 1763, but the whole 
colony became self-governing in 1 791 . The 
granting of full self-government to the 
united dominions of Canada was due to 
the Report of Lord Durham, who was sent 
to govern Canada in 1838. “He recom- 
mended the union of the two Canadian 
rovinccs at once, the ultimate union of all 
ntish North America and the granting to 
this lnige state of lull self-government.” 

( Encyclo . Brit.) When Lord Durham re- 
commended the granting of full self-govern- 
ment to Canada, which was actually 
granted m 1840, were the Canadians 
“ready, willing and able to make disinter- 
ested and efficient councillors Let us 
quote from Lord Durham’s Repot t. 

“In the rural districts habits of self government were 
almost unknown and education is so scantily diffused 
as to render it difficult to piocure a sufficient numbei 
of persons competent to administer the functions that 
would be created by a general scheme of popular local 
contiol. 11 

Turn we now to the Philippines, which 
have been granted responsible self-govern- 
ment after 17 or 18 years of American oc- 
cupation. The following extract from 
General Frank McIntyre’s report to the 
Secretary of War, U. S. A., dated March 1, 
1913, will show how fit the Filipinos were 
for mnaidpal self-government sixteen, ten, 
and seven rears ago . 

"The principal difficulties encountered in 
the inception of self-government in the . 


mumeijjalitieB were sumttarued, in the 
Philippine Commission's Report for 1901, 
as follows : 

The educated people themselves, though foil of 
phrases concerning liberty, have but a faint concep- 
tion of what real civil liberty is and the mutual self- 
restraint which is involved m its maintenance They 
find it hard to understand the division of powers m 
a government and the limitations that are operative 
upon all officers, no matter how high. In the muni- 
cipalities, in the Spanish days, what the friar did 
not control the presideqte did, and the people knew 
hod expected no limit to his authority. This is the 
difficulty we now encounter m the organisation of the 
municipality The presidente fails to observe the 
limitations upon his power and the people arc too 
submissive to press them 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
education of the inhabitants of the muni- 
cipalities and their officials m the duties of 
local self-government. In addition to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end, so that each 
American, whether employed as school- 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that element of personal help, which 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans weie few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efiorts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing. 

“A more careful administration of muni- 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16, 1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi- 
tions as follows : 

In many of the municipalities the expenditures of 
public mouey have been unwise, not to say wasteful 
In 88 municipalities out of 685 the entire revenue was 
expended for salaries and not a single cent was 
devoted to public betterments or improvements .. .. 

“Two hundred and twenty six munici- 
palities 

spent on public works less than 10 per cent Such a 
condition of affairs is to be deplored, and the com- 
mission was obliged to pass a Jaw within the last 
few months piohibiting municipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
revenues 

“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith, in his message to the Legislature, 
February 1, 1909, reviewed municipal 
conditions as follows : 

Nearly all the municipalities made great sacrifices 
In the interests of education, and especially to secure 
school buildings and adequate school accommoda- 
tions, but there the internet in making expenditures 
for purposes other than salaries and wages ended, at 
least in most of the municipalities. It must be 
admitted that the law putting a limit on the gross 



amount which might be expended for municipal 
■alariei and wage* was to a certain extent a restric- 
tion of the autonomic powers originally conceded to 
mnncipal governments, but it was an interference 
with municipal autonomy completely justified by 
hard experience and more than five years of wanton 
waste of the public moneys ... 

Prior to the passage of Act No. 1733/ 99 per 
cent, of the municipalities, excluding the city of 
Manila, had no fire departments of any kind. . 
Every year..*, .great loss was caused by conflagra- 
tions. 

During the vear 1908 the Governoi Gcnerel per- 
sonally visited some 200 municipalities and in not 
more than half a dozen did be encounter a police fotce 
that was worthy of the name The municipal 
policeman of these Islands, as a rule, does not rise 
to the dignity of the ordinal y house servant and in 
a great majority of cases performs no higher duties 
. ...With five or six exceptions, the entire municipal 
police force, a* it is organized and disciplined to day, 
might be abolished without any evil results what- 
ever. * * * He ib appointed, as a rule, not because 
of his intelligence, his uprightness of character, and 
his physical fitness, but because of his lelationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which either he or his powerful friends have 
rendered to that official ” 

We may or may not be in a position to 
be proud of our municipal government ; 
but are the conditions under which muni- 
cipal administration have to be carried on 
in India such as to ensure success 7 Arc 
there not too many restrictions 7 Have 
the people sufficient initiative and control ? 
In any case, we can produce at least as 
good councillors as self-governing England 
in 1835, self-governing Canada in 1838-40, 
and self-governing Philippines in the pre- 
sent decade. And perhaps if the facts were 
known it would be established that the 
freest countries do not now possess better 
municipal councillors than Knsto Das 
Pal, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Pheroze Shah 
Mehta, G. K. Gokhale, Gangaprosad 
Varma, D. E. Wacha, M. M. Malaviya, 
Surendranath Baneijea, and a whole host 
of others. We may or may not be disinter- 
ested councillors. But the real question is, 
are our towns worse now than when 
there were no elected municipal commis- 
sioners at all, and when urban sanitation 
lighting, etc., were managed entirely by 
officials ? No well-informed man can say 
that they are not now better. And that 
is the real test. Municipal commissioners 
in Western countries are not angels. No 
one should make himself ridiculous by 
prescribing for us standards of perfection 

• “Tq reduce this preventable loss the Commission 
passed this act, requiring each municipality to pro- 
vide at least backets and ladders and to drUlits police 
force* With my volonteers, os a fin department/ 


> which neither Anglo-Indian officials nor 
the dty fathers of the West can all come 
up to. • 

India was asked for 6,ooo volunteers In *11 these 
months not two thousand have applied Has it never 
struck the educated India that this moment if it wants 
as great a place in the Empire as Australia and 
Canada it must be as ready to die for the Empire. 

Regarding our “failure” to respond 
adequately to the demand for volunteers 
for the Defence Force, we would ask the 
Bishop to read the comments of the 
Review of Reviews printed elsewhere in 
this number. As regards the comparison 
with Australia and Canada, the Bishop 
places the cart before the hoise, and there* 
fore literally uses a pre-post-e rous argu- 
ment. Were Australia and Canada accord- 
ed “a great place in the Empire” after 
making sacrifices for the Empire ? On the 
contrary, is it not the fact that they are 
making sacrifices for the Empire because 
they have already, from long before the 
war, had a great place in the Empire* 
and have been definitely promised a still 
greater place after the war? India has 
neither got such a place, nor even a pro- 
mise of such a place. On the contrary, her 
rulers are telling her sons not to hope for 
responsible government within any measur- 
able period of time, and adopting repres- 
sive method to put a stop to any consti- 
tutional agitation for self-rule. 

Before the war, India helped to make 
England what she is. She kept a larger 
array than was necessary for her own 
purposes,— an army which has been used 
lor England’s purposes more than once. 
During the war, at the very first stage, the 
Indian army saved the situation in France. 
Since then India has “bled absolutely 
white,” in the words of Lord Hardinge, 
for the Empire. In addition to incurring 
the usual military expenditure, her princes 
and people have contributed^ largely to the 
various war funds, and India has made a 
“gift” of 100 millions sterling to Great 
Britain. The Colonies have received ad- 
vances from England to the extent of 146 
millions,— though, of course, they also 
have incurred their share of the military 
expenditure like India, and their soldiers 
have died like Indian soldiers* India has 
been for generations the training ground 
of some of the greatest British generals,— 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, etc.,andof many lesser but 
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■tin distinguished officers ; India paid for 
their experience. The colonies have never 
been of any such use to Great Britain. 

The Bishop thinks that he has silenced 
shamed the educated Indians by tell- 
ing them, 

Now, it will not do for educated India to get behind 
the fighting lares and say that numbers of them have, 
who are not so advanced in education, died fbt the 
Empire So they have All honoui to *hem But 
we did not leave our working people to die for us The 
University men of England went and died with the 
working people and before them I a*.k the educated 
Indians what they suppose the University classes of 
England are likely to think of them if they will not 
even volunteer. 

But do Indian and English university 
men occupy the same position ? The 
English University men can and have 
become both privates and officers hold- 
ing the King’s commission. Indian 
university men cannot have the King’s 
commission ; they cannot have the pay 
of even Eurasian privates m order that 
they may have a living wage. Apart from 
rank and pay and prospects, look at the 
matter from another point of view. The 
English graduate is fighting to safeguard, 
among other things, the independence of 
his country and his own perfect citizen- 
ship. This is a great and a glorious in- 
centive and inspiration The Indian gra- 
duate may, similarly , fight to safeguard 
the dependence of his country on Great 
Britain and the subjection ot himself to the 
rule of British and Anglo-Indian bureau- 
crats. The dependence of a country on 
Great Britain and the subjection of a man 
to British and Anglo-Indian buicauctatic 
rule may be advantageous ; but surely no 
patriotic Englishman will say that they 
are glorious privileges like British indepen- 
dence and perfect citizenship The Indian 

S iduate is not even promised any citizen- 
p like the British graduate after the 
war. The Bishop will, therefore, we hope, 
understand that the motive and inspira- 
tion to fight voluntarily cannot be the 
same or even nearly equal in the case of 
the British graduate and the Indian gra- 
duate* 

We would also advise the Bishop to 
read pages 148, 149, 153, and 154 of Kaye 
and Malleson’s History of the Sepoy 
Mutiny x Vol. 1, Longmans, Green & Co.’s 
Silver Library, to find out how and why 
the Indian gentry ceased to have any 
career in the British Indian Army. Ex- 
tract from these pages will be founa in our 


last April number, p. 500. Excluded from 
the army for generations, the gentry are 
now expected all of a sudden to grow 
enthusiastic ! 

I he Bishop says 

Class exclusiveness is one of the pet aversions of 
the Bntish democracy and it will quickly recognise 
that caste exclusiveness is both stronger and harsher. 
I should say that until education is so diffused that 
authority and. positions of trust under Government are 
sure to be pretty equally disttibuted among the differ- 
ent castes and communities, full self government can 
not be given to India without leading to a result which 
would have nothing in common with democracy. 

Firstly, as regards the diffusion of edu- 
cation. Who opposed and who brought 
about the rejection of Gokhale’s Elemen- 
tary Education Bill ? Not our country- 
men, but the Bishop’s. If education is not 
widely diffused, it is not we who arc to 
blame, but his countrymen. It ill be- 
comes him then to turn round and lay 
down the wide diffusion of education as a 
condition precedent to the grant of self- 
rule 

We have already quoted from Lord 
Durham’s Report recommending full *elf- 
government for Canada, to show that at 
that time “education is [was] so scantily 
diffused as to render it difficult to procure 
a sufficient number of persons competent 
to administer the functions that would be 
created by a general scheme of popular 
local control.” 

The Bishop is, or ought to be, aware of 
the words ascribed to Bobby Lowe, Vis- 
count Sherbrooke, after the Reform Act 
of 1866, ra., “we must educate our 
masters.” The words he actually used 
were that efforts should be made “to in- 
duce our future masters to leatn their 
letters ” The Bishop will, therefore, see 
that in his own country the wide diffusion 
of education followed, did not precede, 
popular government. 

As to the pretty equal distribution of 
offices among different classes and sections 
of the people, will he tell us whether that 
is the case even now in his own country ? 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in the Com - 
monweal , July 20, 1917 : 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities are spoken of 
as 'Varsities, in contradistinction to the Universities 
of London, Manchester, etc , which are of more 
recent growth, and are not residential. The ’Varsity 
men are usually the sons of the ruling classes, and] 
look down upon the University men The higher 
posts m Government office in England, and appoint- 
ments m the Indian Civil Sevice, are monopolised 
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Iby' Oxford and Cambridge men/ Graduates fret* 
rtbe new Universities are however, making their mark 
especially in trade add commerce. 

Can the Bishop contradict this ? 

In an article in the North American 
Review Mr. Sydney Brookes says 

•The caste system was beyond doubt the out* 
standing feature of the British structure. It was the 
caste 6ystem . that made the West End of London the 
governing centre of the Empire ? It was the caste 
system that in every British ministry reserved an 
excessive number of places for the aristocracy, whose 
title to them was based mainly on the non-essentiais 
of birth, manners, and social position. 

"There were some trades and professions and 
occupations that were 'respectable' and others which 
were not.. .There was not a single Englishman who 
had not the social privilege of despising some other 
Englishman, and the lower one penetrated in the 
social scale the more complex and mysterious and the 
more rigidly drawn did ihese lines of demarcation 
become.” 

Can the Bishop contradict all this ? 
Since when in England have coster- 
mongers and lords begun freely and 
usually to interdine and intermarry ? Will 
he please tell us the date on which Angli- 
cans, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics 
and Jews became equally entitled to all 
offices and privileges, political, educational, 
&c. ? Was England self-governing on and 
before that date, or was she not ? We 
hate caste, we hate exclusiveness, we hate 
monopolism, as much as anybody. 
But we would ask the Bishop to bear in 
mind that in India his countrymen are a 
very exclusive and arrogant caste, and 
are greater monopolists than any section 
of Indians. And he will also please remem- 
ber in future not to make that in our 
country a disqualification for self-govern- 
ment which was not and stilt is not a dis- 
qualification in his own country ; for that 
would be pharisaism, which his Lord 
Jesus Christ has condemned. 

The Bombay Compulsory Primary 
Education Bill. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council held at Poona on July 26 , Hon. 
Mr. V. J. Patel introduced a Bill to provide 
for the extension of primary education in 
the Municipal districts in the Bombay 
Presidency other than the municipality of 
Bombay. Mr. Patel described the bill as 
the first of its kind in India and if passed 
into law would ever remain a monument 
of Lord WiBingdon’s stay in India, The 
object of the bin was to enable the Munici- 


palities to make rie^ntaty education 
within their areas compulsory. The provi-^ 
sion of the bill being pOnhissive does not : 
make it obligatory on any municipality to 
introduce the principle of compulsion in the 
system of elementary education under its 
control. Mr. Patel proposed thnt at first 
the bill should apply only to urban areas, 
Similarly there were safeguards provided 
to prevent the misuse of the provision of 
the bill by any local body. The bill was 
heartily welcomed by non-official member# 5 
and the discussion centred round fee? i 
question of finances, the majority being /pjjf 
the opinion that Government should extern $ 
the financial help where the municipality • 
was too poor to provide for full educational r 
facilities. 

At the resumed sitting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Bill was read a first 
time and referred to the Select Committee. 
Almost all the speakers supported the 
principle underlying the bill while many 
non-oifieials criticised the saving clause in 
the bill inserted at the instance of Govern- 
ment to satisfy legal requirements. His 
Excellency wound up the prolonged debate 
in a sympathetic speech in course of which 
he declared, ' 

“As the head of the presidency it has been a severe 
blow to me to feel that our finances have been curtail- 
ed owing to war. I am certain when the war is over 
this question of compulsory primary education will 
have to be seriously and comprehensively considered 
not only by this Government but all over India. Only 
if we educate our children, we shall be able to raise 
an educated public opinion without which general 
administration is severely handicapped.” 

Eagerness to be Taxed. 

In the course of his reply to the ad- 
dresses which he received at Dacca, H, E. 
the Governor of Bengal said • 

Perhaps 1 may also be forgiven for reminding 
you that the spending of more money means the 
imposition of more taxes, and though I find that 
people are most anxious to be provided with railways 
and school and drainage schemes and many other ; 
things which are no doubt excellent in themselves, 

1 do not find any great enthusiasm for tbe taxes 
which would be necessary to provide the money that 
all these things cost. So long as our funds are 
limited, we have no option but to limit our activities. 

We do not know of any country where 
the people are usually eager to be taxed. 

If there be any 9uch countries, our readers 
will kindly let us know their 'names, 
quoting the name and page of the book 
in which this eagerness is described. Lord 
Ronaldshay is a greht traveller. He may 
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hare visited some such country, particu- 
larly a country where the people are eager 
Only to be taxed but not to control ex- 
penditure. 

Our people have asked the rulers to 
curtail expenditure by generally appoint- 
ing Indians to all offices, employing 
Englishmen only where that is absolutely 
necessary; by not making unnecessary 
territorial redistributions and creating 
new provinces and thereby adding to the 
number of highly paid posts ; by not 
dividing and subdividing districts ; by 
extending local self-government, thereby 
delegating power to tnc people and redu- 
cing the burden and cost of administra- 
tion by not building new Imperial and 
provincial capitals and district head 
quarters ; by giving up the exodus to 
tile hills ; etc. Our people have also 
asked that by earnestly and really (not 
merely in words or on paper) trying to 
improve and extend agriculture, and to 
revive old and introduce new industries, 
the material prosperity of the country may 
be promoted, so that they may be in a 
position to pay more taxes in order that 
extra expenditure may be incurred for 
securing the progress of India. But we 
do not find any great enthusiasm among 
our rulers for giving heed to these prayers 
and suggestions of the people. 

His Excellency also said : 

With tegard to the greater measure of self-govern- 
ment to which you look forward, I think it only right 
that I should utter a woid of caution lest you be 
encouraged to cherish hopes which are not destined to 
he fulfilled I should indeed be a falsa friend to you if 
I were even to seem to give consent by my silence to 
the belief which some of you express that this aspira- 
tion can possibly be realised within the brief period 
of my rule Those who seriously hold any Such 
belief— if indeed theie be any such— can have given 
no thought at all to the immense practic tl difficulties 
which stand m the way. 

To express a hope and really to hope 
are different things. His Excellency may 
test assured that few cherish any hopes 
like those which he sought to discourage. 
He need not have taken the trouble to do 
so. There is enough already of hopeless- 
ness in the country, one result of which 
has been the rise of the cult of revolution. 
It may be left to our rulers to judge 
whether, under the circumstances, hope- 
lessness ought either directly or indirectly 
to be further strengthened. No doubt, 
ftk hopes ought not to be raised, 
Hot on account of the past history of 


promises, it would be difficult now to 
make many people hopeful by even a 
definite promise. We have, therefore, no 
suggestion to make or advice to give to 
our rulers in this matter. And that may 
even be looked upon as impertinence or 
presumption. Not that we have no hopes. 
But they rest on the play of world forces, 
that is to say, on Providence, and on any 
effective pressure that the people of India 
may be able to exert on the British # demo- 
cracy by constitutional and legitimate 
means. We do not look upon any parti- 
cular man or group of men as the arbiters 
of our destiny. Our future is no doubt in 
God's keeping ; but He, too, wants the 
active co-operation of those who wish to 
have a future. 

The fates of England and India are 
to some extent linked together. But 
Englishmen ought not to think that 
India’s future has no bearing on England’s 
future. Unless India becomes great, Eng- 
land, too, cannot remain great or become 
greater. 

Patna University Bill 

The Select Committee have made consi- 
derable improvements in the Patna Univer- 
sity Bill. The inclusion of the Diamond 
Jubilee College at Monghyr among the 
external colleges has been a considerate 
act. In one most vital point there has 
been practically no improvement. In the 
original Bill, it was provided that no new 
college shall be established except in the 
four towns named in the Bill. In the 
amended Bill the Select Committee say, 

As regards external colleges teaching to degree 
standard, we have provided that as to the location 
in four particular towns may be dispensed with in 
any particular case by the direction of the Governor 
General in Council. 

This provision is not at all satisfactory. 
As Government do not view with favour 
the multiplication of colleges, the new 
provision is practically equivalent to the 
old. High education in Binar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur is, therefore, destined not 
to expand appreciably, until a more rea- 
sonable attitude is adopted. We would 
rather have a university managed entirely 
by the provincial education department 
without any senate or syndicate, with the 
people enjoying the right freely to establish 
colleges wherever they can afford to do so, 
than a university with a wholly elective 
senate and syndicate and elected office 
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bearers without the power to establish 
new colleges on conditions similar at least 
to those which prevailat Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad and the Panjab, though 
these, too, are very stringent. India is a 
poor country, where education must be 
brought to the doors of the people as much 
as is practicable. Of course, those who 
can afiord to do so may have residential 
colleges and universities ior their sons and 
daughters. But the majority of students, 
who are poor, should be able to attepd 
their classes from their homes. This may 
not be and is not immediately practicable 
but this is the ideal to be kept in view. 
Even in so wealthy a country as the 
United States of America, Municipal 
Universities have come into vogue, because 
they arc economical, as we have shown 
in a previous note in thi»s number. 

Mr. Uoyd George on Human Liberty. 

In the course of the speech which lie 
made on the occasion of receiving the Free- 
dom of the City of Glasgow on June 29th 
last, Mr. Lloyd George said 

But foi oui gieat efforts, a caUstiophe would have 
overtaken the democracies of the world. “The stiength 
of Britain flung into the breath has once moie saved 
Europe and human libeiiy '* (Cheeis). 

Wc hope “human liberty” includes the 
liberty oi Indians. 

Peoples' Wishes the Dominant 
Factor. 

Referring to the fate of the Geiman colonies, the 
Pnmier said their peoples' desires and wishes must be 
the dominant factor. The untutored peoples would 
probably want gentler hands than German's to rule 
them. (Hear, hear). 

As the people of India are somewhat 
more tutored than the people of the Ger- 
man Colonies in Africa, the desires and 
wishes of the people of India ought to be 
a more dominant factor in determining 
their future, though the present temper of 
the bureaucracy in India does not encour- 
age the hope that any such equitable prin- 
ciple is going to be followed. As untutor- 
ed peoples want gentle hands to rule them, 
we hope it has not been or will not be 
concluded that tutored peoples want un- 
gentle hands to rule them. 

“Nations must control their 
Destinies.” 

Mr. Lloyd George also said : 

The Austrian Premier has repudiated the principle 
that nations must control their own destinies, out 
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unless this principle is effected, not only will there * 
be no peace, but tf you had peace there would bo no 
guarantee of its continuance. Peace fiamedonan 
equitable basis would not be btoken by uations and 
abiding peace will be guaranteed by the destiuction of 
Prussian militaiy powei. 

It i9 well-known that in their press 
laws nnd rules regarding communal repre- 
sentation the Government of India bor- 
rowed some ideas from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire But we do hope, 
none of our rulers hau* had any Austrian 
training in statecraft The reason for this 
apprehension is that some of them seem to 
repudiate in practice the sound democratic 
principle laid down by the Premier “that 
uations must contt of their own destinies.” 

“Emancipation of Mankind.” 

The Piemicr concluded “Europe is again drench- 
ed in the blood of its biavcst and beut, bnt do not 
foiget the gieat su< ce sion oi hallowed causes. They 
are stations of tlu Cross on the toad to the emancipa- 
tion oi m inkmd. 1 ippeil to the people of this country 
and beyond, lint thry continue to bght for the great 
goal of mtei nation il lights and intern itiond justice, 
so that nevei agun shall brute foice sit on the llitonc 
of justice nor barbanc strength wield the sceptre of 
liberty’ (Loud i hceis) 

When British and other Allied states- 
men speak of human liberty or the eman- 
cipation of mankind, there is no positive 
reason to suppose that they speak light- 
heartedly or hypocritically. But we can 
not help thinking that their words, if 
taken literally, would seem to taise great- 
er hopes than they have power to fulfil. 
Do these statesmen possess the power, or 
even the serious and firm determination, 
to bring about or work for the emancipa- 
tion of all mankind ? We shall indeed be 
glad to be convinced that they are not in 
their excitement and enthusiasm indulging 
in big talk. 

The Ideals of Justice and Liberty. 

On May 10 last, the anniversary of the 
expanding of the first Russian Duma, the 
President of the Duma, M. Rodzianko 
made a speech, in the course of which he 
said 

The innumerable sacrifices which we have laid 
on the altai of this war demand that the peace should 
cot respond with the immensity of our efforts, and 
that the aim foi which we are struggling should be 
assured to us, namely, the triumph of the ideals of 
justice and liberty. The Germans opposd to these 
splendid ideals their own progamme, which is totally 
different, namely the hegemony of the woild and the 
enslavement of nations. 
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A struggle for principles so mutually contradictory 
CApnot terminate in a draw, but only by the decisive 
victory of one or other of the adversaries. Only the 
complete defeat of Gei man militarism will assure 
the happiness of the world The gulf separating 
the Germans, the devastators and destroyeis of 
Civilisation from the Allies is too deep foi the war 
to cease without the icalmtion of the ideals which 
1 have mention'd. 

Prince Lvoff, the Prime Minister, 
said — 

It is not the wonderful and almost fuiy like 
character of the Russian Revolution, it i* not its 
powei and lapidity which have astonished tlie woild, 
but the ideal which directed it, and which embrace 
not only the interests of the Russian people, but 
those of all nations. 

The War of Ideas.’ 

In an article with the above heading, 
contributed to the London I)nily New**, 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner writes that German or 
Prussian militarism is not confined to 
Germany or Prussia, so that the mere 
material defeat of Germany will not do ; 
the idea for which that militarism stands 
must be uprooted from every country, 
including England. 

The victory over Napoleon was i material victory, 
but a spiritual defeat for Euiope The victory had 
to he won because Napoleon had betrayed and ham 
pled on all the giand ideals of the Fiench 1 evolution 
He used the power generated by the ideals of the 
revolution to overthrow the old gods cf despotism 
and having overthrown them impudently erected v 
shoddy fabric of Imperialism on ihe nuns. The 
fabric collapsed and the old (.ods came back for the 
plunder. The liberties of Europe vveie lost in the 
straggles of rival despots 

A Spirituai Victor* 

If we are not to have a tepetition of that experience, 
if this war is not to be a mere overtuie to anothei 
and a greater war, n matetial victory must not satisfy 
us. We must have a spmtuil victory It is not enough 
to defeat Prussian mihtansm We have got to defeat 
m all the world the spirit of which Prussian mili- 
tarism is the present embodiment And in this matter 
it is necessary to remind ourselves that ideas have no 
geographical limit They are indifferent to all bel- 
ligerents. You will find as venomous a hatied of 
liberty in this country as anywhere. Turn to any 
number of the National Review or any issue of the 
Morning Post Turn on that infamous article in 
Blackwoods 1 this month iu which insults are poured 
on President Wilson and the United States, sneers 
levelled at the Russian revolution and silly gibes 
directed at all our free Allies and in which the 
♦trumpery of democracy* is denounced as a vile thing 
for Which we are nut fighting. 

What Thru > 

Aren’t we > Then pray what are we fighting for ? 
If we are not fighting for freedom, then we are fighting 
for it» opposite. And its opposite is Prussian milita- 


rism. The man who writes thus is not fighting against 
Pisssian militarism. He is fighting to impose Prussian 
militarism on us. And do not let us suppose he is 
simply a voice crying m the wilderness. There are 
many to read him and echo his virulent animosities. 
You will hear plenty of scoffing at America, find 
plenty of sympathiser with the Tsar, discover the 
tlul s full of people who are bewildered by the turn 
of events and aie not quite suie whether they hate 
the Prussian despotism or the Russian revolution the 
more In the wai of ideas the revolution is a defeat 
for them and the intei von t ion of America is a defeat 
foi them, foi these events make foi the doom of Prus- 
s omum, and they ait not lighting Ptussianism. They 
are only fighting Piussu foi the possession of her 
idol 1 he difference between England and Prussia 
is not that one has been wholly Liberal and the other 
wholly Militant The difference is that in our case 
liheialism has been in the saddle, m the case of the 
other, despotism has been in the saddle And the 
gentleman in ‘Blicltwood* w mis to win the war m 
ordei that the position m iy be reversed He wants 
to win the war to defeat Libeialism m England 

St. Andrews University Memorial on (he 
I. C. S. Recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission. 

In a memorial which the University of 
St Andrews in Scotland has addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India on the 
icportoithc Public Sen ices Commiss.on, 
it says — 

We fully recognise th it the inteiests of the people 
of Iridu lie of the hrst impoitance, and if we were 
convinced that these rould only be secured in the 
manner pi jposed by tl e t ommi&sioners we should 
feel bound to acquiesce in their proposals 

But evidently it is not convinced that 
the interests ol the people of India have 
been secured 

It is observed in the memorial, 

We believe, howe\ er, that the proposal to lower 
the age for the competition to what is called the 
‘‘school leaving age’* of 17 to 19 would exclude from 
the service all boys educated in oidmary Scottish 
schools, and would make it inaccessible to the sons of 
pool men not only m Scotland, but in England. 

Reduction op Age Limit. 

Under the existing system, a consideiable number 
of voung men from our province have entered the 
Indian Civil Service and some candidates from our 
University have been placed among the first four or 
five in the list of successful candidates This will no 
longer be possible if the recommendations of the 
Commissioners are adopted. 

The concluding sentence of the memorial 
is very important, and gives expression to 
a view which coincides with our own. It 
runs as follows 

We cannot believe that it is in the national interest 
or in that of the Government and people of India that 
the sons of poor men should he excluded from the 
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public service, as will certainly be the case if tbe pro- 
posals of the Commissioners are adopted. 

The Chief Educational Need in India. 

At a meeting held at St. Paul’s Chapter- 
house, London, on June 4, the Bishop of 
Lahore “described the chief educational 
need of India as being that of the domiciled 
community!’ (The Iadiaiuan ) ! Yes, the 
indigenous population of India is far more 
educated and literate than the domiciled 
community. • 

The “Hoarded Wealth of India” 

In a letter addressed to the Indiaman , 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjec, I. C. S., shows that 
the so-called “hoarded wealth of India” 
caunot amount to much. He says : 

Apart from this factor of normal trade pOMiienti, 
it has afro to be umemhered tliat there has always 
been a considerable wastage of the precious metals 
in India Gold and silver have been much more ex 
tensively used in the industrial arts m that conntiy 
than perhaps anywhere rise in the world Leaving 
entirely out of question tilt manufacture of jrwellerv, 
those acquainted with the numerous art industries 
of cities like Benares, Ahmedabcd, Delhi, and 
Lucknow will have some idea of the quantity of gold 
and silver consumed m these industries in then 
halcyon days Gilt and tinsel have now laigely 
replaced the pteoious metals in the ait industries lit 
jewellery and personal ornaments also there arc 
fluctuations in the populat taste, and all Indians 
know that the village goldsmiths and mI vei smiths 
are mostly occupied in melting down old jewellery 
and remaking them in new forms There is always 
a loss in these transformations 

As regards jewellery, his opinion is • 

It is impossible to estirn ite the aggregate value of 
tbe gold and silver jewellery belonging to Indian 
women, but casual sisitois are habit to fill into the 
error of a very serious overestimate The village 
women in all parts of India wear heuv loads of 
ornaments on their arms and ankles but only an in- 
significant proportion of such ornaments is of silver 
The art of giving a silvet coating to inkrim metals 
has been carried to a high finish m India, and the 
bright sun adds to the deception of the observer 

Regarding “hoards” he gives his reasons 
for thinking that for the whole of India 
they cannot amount to more than a 
hundred millions sterling. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether the actual 
number of hoards of coin and bullion in India is really 
large when allowance is made for the immense 
population and extent of the count iv. The political 
insecurity that prevailed in many large tracts of 
India until about a hundred years ago must have 
strengthened the instinct of hoarding, but it is 
equally certain that the secret of many hoards, both 
large and small, is now entirely unknown, and It is 
only accident that occasionally brines some of Ur in 
to light. Under present conditions, landhunger is so 
strong among the peasants and all other Classes in 
India that it must have already absorbed most of 


the substantial hoards that may have existed at the 
beginning of British rule* Famine afed scarcity have • 
always been familiar incidents In the economic life of 
India. It would be naturally expected that the 
pressure of a famine would release a large number 
of hoards. Neither detailed observation in the 
districts nor tbe returns of the currency department 
indicate that any such result has followed a femme 
during the last fifty years The experience of the 
co-opcrattve credit societies also discredits the theory 
of "the countless hoards' 1 of India. The capital now 
owned by the rutal societies has been built np 
almost entirely by savings since tbe societies were 
established, and it may be safely asserted that very 
few hoards have been drawn upon It is tree that a 
great many peasants possess a few rupees laid by 
for tunes of stress or emergency, but according to 
careful estimates made by competent observers sncdl 
savings do not exceed ten rupees on the average of 
the whole population I i\e rupees per head is per- 
haps a mote correct figure, and this would amount 
in the aggregate to a hundred millions sterling for 
the whok of India 

In the Gangetic provinces, with which mostly 1 am 
familial, a few large hoards are possessed by indivi- 
duals here and there, and sonic of the native States 
ate ci edited as possessing substantial cosh balances 
in their treasuries , but it is doubtful if the aggregate 
of such larger hoaids will amount for the whole of 
India to more than a hundred millions sterling 

Bengal Internments. 

It cannot be said that the official replies 
to the questions asked by Baba Bhabendra 
Chandra Kay at a recent meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in connection 
with internments under the Defence of 
India Act, do not at all constitute a 
human document, but their machine-made 
qualities were certainly more in evidence. 
Whatever their character, the guardians 
of the detenus should provide themselves 
and the detenus with copies of the replies 
and see whether the interned persons really 
have enjoyed the rights spoken of in the 
replies or been tree from the inconvenience 
and sufferings from which they are said to 
be free. Should any of the replies be in- 
correct in these particulars, Government 
should be addressed on the points and the 
grievances ventilated in the public press. 

“As the detenus have the opportunity 
of informing their relatives regarding any 
illness, of wnich they take full advantage, 
Government have not considered the 
desirability of’ reporting every case of 
illness among detenus to their relatives. 
But should detenu be so ill as to be unable 
to write, should not Government inform 
his relatives ? 

“There has been one case of suicide.” 
This is greatly to be deplored. A searching 
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enquiry ought to be made as to the treat- 
ment which this detenu received. 

There is no regular medical inspection 
pf interned persons ; “facilities for obtain- 
ing medral help arc given when necessa- 
ry/’ We think those who are confined on 
mere suspicion should have at least those 
advantages which ordinary prisoners 
enjoy. 

Regarding explanations by detenus some 
of the questions asked were : 

(c) Who are the peisons who considei these ex 
planalions , are they the same officers on whose advice 
action under the Defence of India Act was oidered ? 

(d) Are such detenus allowed to consult any lawyeis 
before submitting then explanations ? If so, how •* 

(e) In how many cases weic such persons allowed 
to consult lawyeis oi iclati\es before being called 
upon to make an> statement * 

The answers given were not at all to 
the point, nor definite, as their text given 
below, will show. 

(c) These explanations ate findly considei ed by 
the local Government (d) and (e) As stated m answu 
to question No \\\II, there is no bat [oditcnus 
consulting lawyeis oi telalives in jail, but at the time 
when (hatges aie pul to them, they die invited to give 
then own answei u 

The questions and answers regarding 
alleged handcuffing and confinement in 
cells arc quoted below. 

(a) Is it a fart tint some pet sons dealt with undei 
the Defem e of India Att weie htndruffed and put 
in prison drebs > fb) Is it a fan that peisons 
dealt with undci the Dt fence of Indn Act arc 
sometimes kept m cells duting then penod of deten 
tion undet Rule n'V of the Defem e of India Rules. 

Answet "(a) It is not a fact that persons tli*ah 
with undei the Dt fence of Ind i Act aie diessed in 
pnson diess The use of h indcufl > is also piohibited 
m such uses, (b) 1 he answet is in the affirmative.' 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, of 
unquestionable veracity, reports that he 
saw at the Buul wan Railway Station a 
detenu in a luindcuifed condition. This 
detenu belongs to Faridpur district and 
has been interned m a place situated with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Mayurakshi 
thann, District Birbhum. 

Solitary confinement in calls is one of 
the worst modes of punishment known. 
It often leads to mental breakdown, and 
may bring on slow death. Mere suspects, 
as all the interned person are, ought cer- 
tainly not to be punished in this way. 

The questions and answers regarding 
alleged torture are given below. 


(a) Are the Government ftware that there is a 
belief in the country that persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act are sometimes subjected w> 
torture ? (b) Ate the Government aware of the case 
of Ndhm Kanta Ghosh, of Naiayanganj sub-division, 
who stated in open court at Dacca before Special 
Commissioners that he was subjected to torture by 
the police officers while in Calcutta ? (c) How many 
applications or other informations have been received 
tegarding such cases of torture, and in connection 
with which of the dettnus * (d) What inquiry has 
been made by Government in the case of Nabm 
Kanta Ghosh and other such cases, if any ? 

Answer “(a), (b), (c) and (d) The lion. Member 
is icfeired to the answei to question No. VI (i 3 )> 
given in the ImpernI legislative Council by the Hon 
Sir Reginald Craddock on the 21st Maich, 1916, in 
answei to the Hon. Mr Bhupendra Nath Basil. 

As regards the case of Nalmi Kanta Ghosh, who 
absconded from internment and is still untiaced, this 
has already been a subject of inqutiy ** 

It is very unfortunate that the rumoured 
use of tortuie wasnot categorically denied. 
The reference to an answer given in the 
Imperial Legislative Council more than a 
year ago, is peiftctly useless. The public 
do not treasure these precious replies in 
their memory. Detenu v may not have 
been tortured before and upto 21st March, 
191 6 ; but could not Government give a 
definite assurance that none of them have 
been tortured subsequent to that date ? 
As the case of Nalim Kanta Ghosh “has 
already been a subject of inquiry,” why 
was not the lesult of the inquiry made 
known ? A supplementary question ought 
to have been asked on this point. 

The reply was given in Council that no 
arrangements exist for detenus being visit- 
ed in jail, like ordinary prisoners, by non- 
official visitors. Why not ? Are suspects 
worse than convicts * 


Railways in Japan: State Versus 
Company Management. 

From an interesting article from the pen 
of Mr. Yosiho Kinoshita, Director of Trans- 
portation, Imperial Government Railways 
of Japan, republished in the columns of 
The Englishman, of this city of May 14, 
1917, we gather, that up to March, 1916, 
the aggregate mileage of railway lines in 
the Land of the Rising Son amounts ap- 
proximately to 8,124 miles, of which 5,769 
miles are owned by the Government and 
1,679 miles only, mostly composed of feeder 
lines, by private Companies. Railway 
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development in Japan since its inception 
in 1872 has been steady and significant. 
At the outset, railway construction was 
chiefly in the hands of the Government, but 
after 1887 private capital was encouraged 
to undertake this new enterprise, so that 
.at the end of 1899 the private companies 
numbered more than 30. In the course of 
time, however, this divergent ownership 
and management gave rise to various 
drawbacks, such as the lack of systematic 
working and the question of nationalisa- 
tion began to receive the serious attention 
of both the Government and the public at 
large ; and at last after years of investiga- 
tion, the plan matured and in the two 
years of 1906 and 1907 the Government 
bought seventeen leading private lines of 
some importance. The total Government 
lines on the completion of the railway na- 
tionalisation extended 4,371 miles, about 
three times their former length 1,518 
miles, while the invested capital grew 
from Y 170,000,000 to Y 700,000,000. 
Since then, the construction of the Govern- 
ment lines has been steadily pushed on and 
even comparatively remote provinces of 
the country are being provided with faci- 
lities of railway communication. The cap- 
ital invested up to April 1915 wa9 
Y 1,000,469,583 and the annual net profit 
for the year ending 31st March 1 916 amount- 
ed to Y 63,992,603, or about 8.2 per cent., 
and the whole of this sum finds its way to 
the coffers of the State to the benefit ot the 
tax-payer instead of filling the pockets of 
individual shareholders of private com- 
panies which in a self-governing country like 
Japan is perhaps not so bad as it is in 
India where as a rule every share-holder of 
a Railway Company is as a rule other than 
an Indian. The average fare per passenger 
mile is 1.32 sen or less than half an anna 
and the average goods per ton mile, 1.71 
sen or about half an anna, for the 
fiscal year ending March, 1916. Further- 
more, these cheap fares and rates arc 
levied for shorter journeys and hauls 
than those on railways in many other 
countries. The average journey per pas- 
senger is 23 miles and the average haul 
per ton 92 miles. When these conditions 
are taken into consideration, the railway 
fares and rates may be considered excep- 
tionally cheap in Japan. In the financial 
arrangement of the State, the Imperial 
Railways are set apart as a special 
account, and all disbursements for cons- 


truction, working, improvement, etc., 
are met from the receipts and profit, 
arising from railway traffic itself. In the 
matter of comfort, speed and safety, 
as far as circumstances permit, the 
system of working in Japanese Rail- 
way is, indeed, a model lor adoption in 
India. A trip through Japan properismade 
on the Imperial Government Railways in 
a most comfortable, even luxurious way 
inconceivable in this country. The trains 
are all telescoped passages from car to 
car, so that you can walk from one end 
of it to the other, a real convenience, and 
should you desire a visit to the dining oar 
you can do so and return without getting 
off the train or waiting after your meal, 
at any time you may wish. The train 
sleeping accommodations are also ideal, 
during the day each passenger occupies a 
nicely upholstered , comfortable, roomy, indi- 
vidual arm chair which is through a patented 
arrangement collapsed into a most enjoy- 
able spring mattress with all the comforts 
of a first class hotel double bed, with a 
special attendant to care for your wants 
or to wake you up if necessary, should you 
want to get oft at your station during the 
night. In other words, the adoption by 
the State of the exclusive management 
of the Railways in this country has become 
a great decider a turn, in the interests of the 
people of India, under the present circum- 
stances. R. M. 

A Constructive Programme for the 
,Defence of India. 

We have in our previous issues criticis- 
ed, as far as the Press Act would suffer us 
to criticise, the Government’s schemes for 
mobilising the manpower of India and 
creating an Indian Defence Force. It is 
only lair to our readers that we should 
unfold our own plan for the safeguarding 
of our hearths and homes and the honour- 
able partnership of India’s sons in the 
great war for human liberty now raging 
on the Continent. It should be clearly un- 
derstood at the outset that it is not a 
question ot money but of men that is fac- 
ing the directors of the British empire 
to-day. The limit of mercenary recruit- 
ment has been reached, and in order to get 
more men an appeal should lie made to the 
sentiments of the people— as has !>ecn done 
in England from the very first day of the 
war. Even in India we have to call forth 
aU that is noblest m human nature. To 
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do this there should be a perfectly friendly 
understanding between the Anglo-Indian 
Government and the Indian people ; they 
flhould feel that they are exactly one, It 
Would be the height of political folly to 
blink this fact. Unless this union of hearts 
is established, complete success in mar- 
shalling India’s man-power under the 
banners of the Empire is a futile dream. 
No statesman should shut his eyes to the 
eternal verities of the case. Secondly, it 
should be distinctly understood that the 
defence of India by citizen soldiers is not 
a temporary exigency of the war which is 
to be gone through in a hugger mugger 
fashion and abandoned on the day peace 
is signed ; it is for all time to come an 
abiding problem ; and therefore prepara- 
tion should be made for it with statesman- 
ly length of vision, organisation and 
unceasing linked effort. A denmrtialised 
and politically suspected race cannot be 
turned into a nation in arms in a day. 
Great is Diana of Pcterhoff, bute\cn she 
cannot over-ride Nature’s law that nothing 
can be created per saultum. The man- 
power of India, like that of the seli-govern- 
mg countries of Europe, can be developed 
only by following a well-thought-out pro- 
gramme for a course of yeam and pursuing 
a truly wise policy of trust and deliberate 
promotion of national strength. 

Wc suggest below what strikes us as 
the most promising— and indeed the only— 
means of raising au army of national 
defence in India : 

(1) Release all the Iudians interned on 
suspicion or imprisoned by sentence of law 
courts for their political views. In Ireland 
all the Sinn Fein rebels have been set free. 
The new Emperor Karl had released all the 
political prisoners in Austria. In Russia 
the new government have burnt the 
dossiers of tue secret police, and sent those 
gentlemen to the front to do some tangible 
work for their country. These facts arc 
before the Indian public. 

Almost every Bengali student who took 
an active part in the relief of the Hurd wan 
flood or Bast Bengal famine has been 
interned, never tried, never even definitely 
accused. And their friends and comrades 
arc just the class ( from which you expect 
to get your recruits lor the I. D. P. 

(2) Indians should be admitted to the 
Kings commissions on the same terms as 
other inks in the empire, We only want 
a fair field and no fevour. 


FOR AUGUST, 1*17 

(3) Indian youths, slightly falling 
short of the military height or girth of 
the chest, should be embodied as a 
“second line”. After six months' regular 
exercise and a modified military trainings 
you will find that they have grown to the 
requisite sire, when you can enlist them in 
the regular I. D. F. (or “first line”). Those 
who have failed to grow, should then 
be rejected. This measure will bring in a 
very large number of recruits. Those who 
knew the members of the Bengali battalion 
before, have been astonished at the deve- 
lopment o 1 their physique in six months of 
martial tioining. by insisting on a rigid 
observation of the stature and chest- 
measurement at the first stage, you are 
excluding tens of thousands. 

(4) Lads above 15 and below 18 should 
be formed into cadet corps (“third line”) 
and trained in physical drill, and martial 
discipline for an hour daily after school 
and 2 hours oil Saturdays, and their diet 
should be carefully regulated to increase 
their strength and power of endurance. 
No barracks are needed for this. The 
cadets will be fed and housed by their 
parents, and if they have to be concen- 
trated in towns, the village boys will be 
billeted on the local gentry of the towns, 
who, we can assure Government, will 
gladly bear the expense. In two years 
those lads will satisfy all your military 
requirements and form first class soldiers. 
Thus, you will get a perennial supply 
of men. Every conscript country has its 
school cadets. 

(5) The staple food of the people of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Assam and Burma has 
to be changed. It is a matter entirely in 
the hands of the people and their leaders. 
The idea is not ludicrous. Early in the 
14th century the entire English nation 
changed its food, by giving up barley and 
adopting wheat. After the Russo-Japanese 
War the Japanese have become wheat- 
caters in an appreciable degree. The thing 
can be done by deliberate and organised 
national effort, though it takes time. The 
staple food of the Eastern provinces of 
India has not the highest food value for 
its quantity ; it also creates wind in the 
stomach and lowers the power of digestion: 
a campaigner should have the gastric 

owers of the ostrich. The Bengali sol- 
iers have found no difficulty in adopting 
a partially wheat en meal in their cantor?* 
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ments. Our jroungmen should be asked 
to do the same in their homes. 

(6) Lathi-play, wrestling and other 
indigenous forms of athletics should be re- 
moved from the “C” register of the Indian 
police, and the Government should openly 
remove the ban laid on them since the 
partition of East Bengal. You cannot 
pick up grovelling timid young invalids 
and make soldiers of them in a month. 
Public squares for athletics should be 
reserved in every large village and town* 
and games should be made compulsory 
lor all the boys jn every school, state 
aided or proprietory. The child is the 
greatest asset of the modern state and 
he should be cultivated by a public organi- 
sation (mostly voluntary, though guided 
by public servants at the top). 

(7) Open summer schools for military 
training (of “first line” men) and physi- 
cal training (of “second line” men) in the 
hills, the expenses being borne by public 
subscription. 

Our scheme is not impossible nor 
Utopian. If there is a union of hearts 
between the people and Government, it 
will succeed in India, as it has done in 
every other civilised country. Money will 
pour in freely. Youngmen will offer them- 
selves in thousands for their country's 
servicc--if only you can convince them that 
it is their country's service ; Indian private 
medical practitioners will cheerfully join 
your I.M.S to attend their sons, brothers 
and nephews ; and you will be saved a 
second Mesopotamian scandal. The sun- 
dried bureaucrat, the conservative case- 
hardened in his “experience of Indian 
life (!),” the mechanically-minded politician 
who is dead to ideas and emotions, may 
see insuperable difficulties in the path of 
our success. But no statesman, no 
thoughtful student of human history, will 
scoff at our proposal, because he knows 
Omnia vincit amor . 

But, what about enlisting the common 
people, the non-martial peasantry ? you 
will ask. Our answer is that they will do 
exactly what they see their social betters 
doing. In the Peninsular War, many a 
Scottish captain, like the Napier brothers, 
was followed to the war by his tenants 
enlisting as privates. The same thing will 
happen m eastern India as it has always 
happened among the Rajputs. Peasants 
follow their natural leaders, in glorious 
enterprise no less than in vice; 


The Russian Situation. 

That a whole division of the Russian 
Eleventh Army has had to be blown to 
pieces by its own artillery for cowardice 
and treachery, shows the sore straits 
in which Kussia finds herself. We trust 
she will be able to pull herself through. 

Inerease of Fees in Bethune College* 

Fees have been increased in Bethune 
College and School. We are opposed to 
this increase. The total amount spent by 
the Bengal Government for the education 
of girls and women is much less than the 
total amount spent lor the education of 
boys and men. And the day seems far oft 
when any institution for the education of 
girls and women can expect to be even 
nearly self-supporting. Under the circum- 
stances, what will Government gain by 
realising from the girl and women students 
a few hundred rupees, seeing that the addi- 
tional income must mean discouragement 
to many parents of daughters ? The Indian 
Daily News is opposed to this increase of 
lees, and observes : 

Apkopos of our remarks on the conveyance of Hin- 
du girl bcliolars, published in our leading columns yes- 
terday it is inlet esLing to note that in New Zealand 
the greatest attention it»paid to the education of child- 
ren, and that itee passes on the railway to the near- 
est private or public. school are granted to children liv- 
ing near a line ol railway , but out of reach ol a pri- 
mary school. Education Boat ds arc also authorised 
to make provision wlieti necessary for the conveyance 
of pupils to pi unary schools bv road or water. In the 
case ol a child being compelled to live away from 
home to attend a primary school, provision is made 
for a boarding allowance. The total amount paid to 
Education Bouxds in 1915-1916 for such conveyance 
for scholars was £9,119. 

Britishers Unfit for Self-rule* 

In Great Britain there arc generally at 
least two political parties the members pf 
each of which in turn habitually call in 
question the fitness and good faith of those 
of the other. If the arraignment be right, 
then the members of both parties must be 
considered incapable. IIow is it then, 
that men who are unfit to rule their own 
country become infallible when they come 
out to rule India ? If in spite of their 
incapacity Englishmen can rule a foreign 
country, why should our alleged incapa- 
city stand in the way of our obtaining self- 
rule ? If the arraignment be wrong, then 
it is evident that Englishmen in matters 
of politics say things which are not cor- 
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rect. Therefore, when Englishmen call in 
question our fitness, how can it be taken 
for granted that we are really unfit? 
People who wrongly impeach theit own 
countrymen cannot be considered infallible 
and trustworthy when they impeach us. 

The Grave Educational Situation in U. P. 

The Leader says:— 

It is generally known that the problem of Admission 
in colleges has become an acute one in these provinces. 
But we doubt if it is known equally well how grave it 
actually is. The following figures, relating to colleges 
affiliated to Allahabad Uaiversity, which we have 
been able to obtain and which we believe to be 


correct, will help 

one in understanding the extreme 

importance of the 
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Our contemporary observes 

A comparatively small proportion of these students 
must have belonged to the Central Provinces, Central 
India, Raiputana, and the bulk of them to these pro- 
vinces. Suppose that three-fourths of the 878 young 
men whose educational career was cut short by the 
refusal of admission iu colleges belonged to these pro- 
vinces, it means that well over 600 young men suffer- 
ed in this wise, 

The United Provinces have in recent 
years and months shown great public 
spirit and courage. Their leaders should 
be able to tackle the educational problem, 
which is from many points of view the 
most important that any nation can be 
called upon to solve. Wc strongly support 
all the suggestions of the Leader ; e. g. t 
that the maximum number of students 
admissible in each class should be raised 
from GO to 100, that principals should be 
directed to admit students up to the 
maximum limit, instead of whimsically 
turning away students (as at Queen’s 
College, BcnarevS) in spite of their being 
accommodation, that plucked students 
should be allowed to reappear at exami- 
nations without fresh attendance at lec- 
tures, that class accommodation and the 
staff of professors should be increased, that 
some new Colleges should be opened, etc. 

To these wc add that the Allahabad 
University should allow the Gary Duplicate 
Plan, described in a previous note, to be 
adopted by colleges of which the govern- 
ing bodies can arrange for its adoption. 
This plan should be of great help. 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
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THE DAY IS COME 

Thy call has sped over all countries of the worll 
.and men have gathered around thy seat. 

The day is come. 

Hut where is India ? 

Docs she still remain hidden, lagging behind ? 

Let her take up her burden and march with all. 

Send her, mighty (»od, thy message of victory, 

0 laird ever awake 1 

Those who defied suffering 

have crossed the wilderness of death 
and have shattered their prison of illusions, 

The day is come. 

Hut where is India ? 

Her listless arms are idle and ashamed 

and lutile her days and nights, lacking in joy of life. 
Touch her with thy living breath, 

0 Lord ever aw akc ! 

The morning sun of the new age has risen. 

Thy temple hall is filled with pilgrims. 

The day is come. 

But where is India ? 

She lies on the dust in dishonour, 

deprived of her seal. 

Remove her shame, 

and give htr a place in thy House of Man, 

0 Lord ever awake ! 

The world’s high toads are crowded, 

resounding with the roar of thy eh trial wheels. 

Tf e sky is trembling with travellers* songs. 

The day is come 
But where is India ? 

Doors are shut in her house age-worn, 

feeble i9 her hope, her heart sunk in silence. 

Send thy voice to her children who are dumb, 

0 Lord ever awake ! 

Peoples there are who have felt thy strength 

in their own hearts and sinews 
and have earned life’s fulfilment, 

conquering fear. 
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The dav is come, 

But where is India ? 

Strike thy blow at her self-suspicion and despair ! 

Save her lrom the dread of her own 

pursuing shadow, 

0 Lord ever awake ! 

Ramndkanatii Tagore. 


WHEELS WirHiN WHEELS 

By Frank IIowbl Evans, Author or “Five Years/’ “The Cinema Girl/’ &c. 

[ 1// Right* Reserved J 


[Our readers arc informed that all characters in 
this story are puiely imaginary, and it the name 
of any living person happens to be mentioned, no 
personal reflection is inteudcd 1 

CHAPTER XV. 

TIIE PRETTIEST GIRL IN LONDON. 

Y dear, my dear, I see it in the 
paper ! Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry 
for you ! And what a shame to 
put ’im away for that ! There ! but never 
mind, that’s nothin’, there’ll be no disgrace 
about that. Why, it’s only wot might ’ave 
’appened to my Ted if I’d been starvin’. 
But oh, my dear, my dear, I’m so sorry !“ 
Gladys had returned from the police- 
court where she had heard the sentence 
pronounced on Harry, together with a 
tew remarks from the magistrate. From 
the dock Harry just threw one look at her, 
and in his eyes was the agonised pleading 
of love ; then a touch on the shoulder, and 
he was taken below. 

Back to the shop in the Black friars 
Road, cold and gloomy, Gladys walked 
blindly, instinct just taking her to the 
plucc she called home. For sorrow, grief, 
impotent anger had hud heavy hands on 
her heart, had filled her brain tor the time. 
All she knew was that her man, her hus- 
band, had gone to prison, gone to prison 
just because lie had been refused money to 
buy food for her. He had not meant to 
strike the officer, he had been sorry for it 
directly afterwards ; as he had said to the 
magistrate, it was anxiety and fear lest 
his wife should starve which had sent him 
nearly mad. But the magistrate had 


replied coldly and with judicial calm that 
that was no excuse lor committing an 
assault. 

Charlie, the young fellow who looked 
after the shop, was full of sympathy for 
Gladys when she returned. Up till last week 
his wages had been paid out of the profits 
from the sales in the shop ; he lived with 
his mother in a fairly comiortable home, 
so he was in no want, and Gladys found 
that out of his own money, which she 
knew he wanted for a new overcoat, he 
had bought a little coal and some food, so 
there was a fire in the little parlour at the 
back of the shop, and there she sat, alone 
in her grief and despair, until it was time 
to shut the shop, and just as she was 
closing the door Meg arrived, her great 
womanly heart full of sympathy. 

“1 see it in the paper, my dear. My Ted 
got 'ome early and brought it in with ’im. 
Oh, why didn’t you tell me, why didn’t 
you let me know ? I’d ’ave come to the 
court with you and I’d ’ave told that 
magistrate somethin’ if they’d let me 
speak. Now, my dear, just you try and 
think as the month ’ll soon be over. It 
won’t ’urt ’im in there, and you know 
as ’e ain’t done nothin’ wrong— really 
wrong, I mean— so just you try and cheer 
up. And you never told us ’ow bad things 
was with you, you never come to see us 
on Sunday and ’ave a bit of dinner— we 
could ’ave managed that. Oh, you 
shouldn’t ’ave stopped away like that.” 

Meg was fondling and soothing Gladys, 
and the poor, stricken girl-wife felt a wave 
of helpful sympathy enveloping her as she 
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leant her poor wearied head on the coster 
girl’s bosom and cried. 

“We were poor, so poor,” said Gladys, 
“and we couldn’t take our troubles to 
you, for you and Ted bad so much to put 
up with ; you had quite enough trouble of 
your own.” 

“Oh, that be biowed for a tale!” said 
Meg, indignantly. “We’Ye never been like 
you, without food and fire. And Ted ain’t 
doin’ so badly now, for things ’ave beCn 
bucking up a bit lately, and Vs makiit’ 
just over thirty shillings a week. And 
listen ’ere, my dear— oh, I’m so *appy that 
it makes me more than miserable to see 
other folks un’appy— may I tell you ?” 

“Oh, do, do ! 1 should love to hear any 
good news for you, Meg dear.” 

Gladys tried to put her sorro w on one 
side, for she was genuinely fond of Meg, 
and she wanted to bear wliat her news 
was. 

“Well, Ted, Vs been took on by one of 
the biggest dealeis in the Garden— you 
know, Covent Garden, where they sell all 
the fruit and the vegetables. ’E’s seen my 
Ted up there lots of times, and some’ow he 
took a fancy to ’im, which I don’t wonder 
at, for what my Ted don’t know about 
vegetable stuff* ain’t worth knowin’. 
Well, this ’ere dealer is goin’ to take ’im 
on as his buyer, and Ted’s to get five 
pound a week and commission. Five 
pound a week ! Just think of that, my 
dear. And very likely, ’is commission ’ll 
come to another two or three pound a 
week, and we shall be able to ’ave a nice 
little ’ome after all and— and” here the 
rather rough voice sank to a tender 
whisper, “when the baby comes there’ll be 
a good ’ome waitin’. I could never bear 
my baby to be born poor, I told Ted that. 
Ain’t we in luck’s w ay ?” 

“Meg dear, I’m so pleased, so very, 
very pleased. But it isn’t luck ; you 
deserve it, I’m sure you do, you deserve all 
of it.” 

“Well, that’s all right then ! But your 
luck ’ll turn one of these days, you see if it 
don’t. Now, Ted’s noo job don’t start for 
another couple of months, and in the 
meantime we’ve got to live on the thirty 
bob, but anyway, my dear, we can squeeze 
enough food out of that thirty bob for you 
to ’ave some too. We’re not goin’ to see 
you starve. And you never told me, you 
never told me ! Naughty girl, naughty 
girl!” 


“I really think you’re the kindest 
woman in the world, Meg,” said Gladys. 
“But dear, I couldn’t allow you to keep 
me, out of your husband*^ thirty shillings 
a week. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“I don’t care whether it's fair or not, 
it’s what’s goin’ to ’appen. You know 
what lam when I make up my mind.” 

Gladys did indeed know that Meg was 
obstinate ; nothing could move her from a 
fixed purpose. 

“Meg, Meg,” cried Gladys suddenly, a 
thought flashing through her mind, “I 
have an idea ! If you will insist on help- 
ing me, we’ll share things n bit, as it were. 
You and Ted come and live here over the 
shop rent free, and wliat you would pay 
for rent shall lie counted towards my food. 
Perhaps you will lie just as comfortable 
here as where you are now, for there’s 
this sitting-room and the kitchen and 
everything. You can have old Mr. 
Claymer’s room lor your bed-room, and if 
wc can only just keep the shop open and 
make enough to pay the rent and so cm 
and Charlie’s wages, we can stop on here, 
1 suppose, until we’re turned out. I 
wonder who really does own the place? 
But there, that doesn’t matter now. 
You’ll come, won’t you, Meg? It’ll be so 
nice to be together again.” 

. “My dear, that’s a splendid idea ! A 
sittin’-room and a kitchen and all, after 
one room ! My, t mey that ! * »h, I’ll fetch 
Ted along to-night. We’ve been payin’ 
rent in advance, so we don’t ’ave to give 
a week’s notice.” 

And that night Ted and Meg Martin 
moved in their few belongings to the 
second-hand shop— 'led brought them on 
his barrow. 

But while Gladys was fairly happy in 
the thought that she would now’ have Meg 
for company, when she went to her room 
that night the tears, which had been so 
frequent lately", came to her eyes again, 
and a load of sorrow settled once moie on 
her heart as she thought of Harry, Harry 
her husband, a prisoner in jail ! And 
something, she did not know what it was, 
impelled her to take pencil and paper, 
and under the influence of her emotions 
she wrote three or lour verses of poetry, 
pouring out, as has so often been the ease, 
a heart’s anguish m lines that siemerl to 
write themselves. It was just the ex- 
pression of her mental state, the feelings 
of an aching heart. Next morning when 
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she woke she hardly remembered having 
written the verses, and as she took them 
up and read them through they surprised 
her, and she could hardly believe that she 
had written them herself. 

W hen she went downstairs to breakfast 
—led had long left lor his maiket— she 
read them aloud to Meg. 

"Aly dear, they’re just simply lovely!” 
said Meg, and her eyes shone. “They 
made me cry all over. w hy, you ought to 
have them printed ! Why not send them 
to a paper ? May be they’d give you a 
lot ot money for them. I’ve ’card some of 
them writers make pots.” 

Glady’s heart gave a little jump. Should 
she dare to try and send these lines and 
get them published anywhere ? She re- 
membered her playful little remark to 
Harry that she was going to try and 
write a play. That play had never even 
been started. This was the first time she 
had taken up her pen for composition 
since the days when her uncle had told her 
that if she were not so lazy she would 
make a name for herself as a writer. 
Well, she would try now. Perhaps she 
might be able to earn some money. Poor 
Harry would want new clothes when lie 
came out of prison. Prison ! llow awful 
the word sounded ! What was lie doing 
now, she wondered ? She wouldn’t be 
allowed to write to him, he wouldn’t be 
allowed to write to her ; she would not 
see him again till his month was served, 
when she should meet him at the prison 
gates. 

“But Pll be brave, I’ll be brave !” she 
said to herself. “It’s what he would like 
me to be. He’ll be brave inside that awful 
place, I know.” 

And so Gladys sat down and copied out 
in ink the verses which she had written 
with her pencil the night before and, in 
fear and trembling, scut them to a weekly 
paper, a sixpenny paper which she had 
often seen in the Free Library, and 
wondered whether anything would result. 

“The landlord’s been, mum,” said 
Charlie, when she returned Trom the post, 
“and he says he’ll be glad to know if 
you’re going to keep the shop on after the 
next quarter as, if not, you ought to give 
notice now, for the lease is up.” 

“Oh dear, 1 don’t know at all, Charlie! 
How are the takings to-day ?” 

“A bit better, mum, a bit better. There 


ought to be about a pound profit this week. 
Oh, we shall pull through all right.” 

A pound profit that week! Oh, that 
was indeed glorious news. It had not 
been nearly so much as that lately. 
Perhaps after all the luck was beginning 
to turn. 

Gladys tried to be as cheerful as possible 
though the days seemed to drag so heavi- 
ly, and it seemed as if Harry’s month 
vvftuld never be up. 

“ There it is ! 1 knew it !” cried Gladys 
one night, when there had been the knock 
of the last post at the door, and she 
leturned w ith a long envelope hearing 
outside the name of the paper to which 
she had sent her veises. “They’ve come 
hack! 1 knew they would! Oh, how 
could I expect that they would ever be 
published ?” 

“Will then, ’e don’t know ’is business, 
that chap, wotever V calls ’isself. If they 
made me cry, I know they’d make other 
people cry, and wot more does ’e want ?” 

“Oh! oh! wait a minute!” cried Gladys, 
who had drawn out what indeed were lier 
verses, and with them a letter, and her face 
brightened up with a smile as she read it. 
“What more docs he want, Meg? Well, 
what lie doesn’t want is to make people 
cry. Listen ! ‘Dear madam,’ he says, ‘your 
verses have made me cry — ’ ” 

“There you are!” broke in Meg, trium- 
phantly. 

“ ‘And as it is not the aim of my paper 
to make its readers miserable, 1 send them 
back to you at once. There is quite 
enough weeping in this world without 
poets adding to it. Ifyouliketo try and 
write something bright and merry, I shall 
always he pleased to look at it. Yours 
truly, Richard Tarlton.”’ 

“And ’e sent ’em back because they 
made ’im cry ! Well, I should *ave thought 
that was just what would ’ave made ’im 
print them, but 1 suppose *e knows best. 
Well, go on, my dear, sit down and write 
somethin’ to make us laugh.” 

“Something bright, something lively?” 
said Gladys, despair setting in now with 
the reaction. “Oh, I don’t think I could 
ever do that! Still, I’ll try.” 

“ ’Ere you are, Mrs. Raymes!” broke in 
Ted, who could never be persuaded to call 
her Gladys; he thought that would be 
taking a liberty. “ ’Ere’s something that 
would be better than writing poetry, 
I should think. Twenty-five of the prettiest 
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girls in London wanted, and I know you're 
one of 'em!" 

“Ted, what are you paying me compli- 
ments like that for ?" cried Gladys. “1 
won't have it." 

"Go on, shut up !" said Meg. "You 
know you are. Go on. Ted, what is it ?" 

And Ted rather laboriously read out 
from the evening paper a paragraph stat- 
ing that for a new musical production at 
the Pandora Theatre of Varieties the 
manager required twenty-fivc of the pret- 
tiest girls in London; lie didn’t cate of 
what station or rank they were, they must 
be pretty, that was all. He had secured 
fifteen already, and he therefore wanted 
another ten. Photographs should be scut 
first, and the selected applicants would 
be requested to call at the theatre. 

"Why don’t you send yourn up?" said 
Meg to Gladys. "I’m sure you’d be 
chosen. 'Ow much did it say they would 
pay, Ted ? Two pounds a week ?* (Vo oil, 
Gladys, you must !" 

"1 shouldn't think of doing such a 
thing !" said Gladys, her face scarlet. 
" To think that 1 should consider myself— 
what shall I say ?— good-looking enough 
for that ! 1 shouldn’t dream of it !" 

"All right, ’ave your own way !" Meg 
glanced across at Ted and winked, and 
the little man looked puzzled. 

And though Gladys had so indignantly 
refused to entertain the suggestion, yet 
as she looked at herself in the glass that 
night the thought of two pounds a week 
kept ringing like a refrain in her head. 
Two pounds a week I Why, there would 
be enough out of that to buy dear Harry 
some warm clothes when he came out. 
Two pounds a week ! Supposing the piece 
ran for months— as pieces often did— why, 
they would be all right until Harry got 
work, which he would be sure to do soon, 
and she knew well enough that Harry 
would not allow the Martins to pay for 
his food. Oh yes, two pounds a week 
would be lovely. But she couldn't per- 
suade herself that she was pretty enough 
to be selected. And besides, she had no 
photograph to send. 

She little thought that in the next room 
Meg and Ted were preparing a conspiracy. 

"Look 'ere, Ted," said Meg, “when I 
say a thing’s got to be done, you know 
it's got to be done. Well, to-morrow 
you'll find time to go to the Pandora 
Tbeayter and see the manager, and tell 


'ini as there’s the prettiest gel in London 
—not one of the prettiest mind you 
—the prettiest gel in London— down 
'ere ; tell *im straight out that she 
ain’t got no photograph to send, and if 
she 'ad she wouldn’t send it, and tell 'im 
to come down ’ere and see ’er 'imseli. > She 
needn’t know nothin’ at all about it ;'e 
can call ’ere and say as Vs a pal of yours, 
and if *e don’t like her looks, well, *e 
needn’t let on ’oo 'e is, and if 'e do like 
'em, well, she’ll have to take the job, for 
1 shall make ’er. l)o you twig ?" 

• Oh, yes, I twig ! But what about me 
goin’ up to a swell theayter like that ?" 

"Well, you’ll have to go, that’s all! 
I’ve said so." 

"All right, Meg. You’re generally right. 
I’ll go." 

And the next afternoon, when Ted had 
finished his lound, an amused manager sat 
in his office and listened to the talc that 
was told him. Ted liad insisted on seeing 
the manager on special private business, 
and at length had been admitted. 

“It you don’t believe wliat I tell you," 
said Ted, when lie had explained his 
eirand, "you come and see for yourself. 
You can’t see ’cr properly in the shop be- 
cause it’s always daik there, but you 
comedown to-night and ask to see me, 
Mr. Martin, and I’ll say you're a pal of 
mine, see ?" 

The manager began to enter into the 
spirit of the thing ; he concealed a smile 
behind his hand. Ilis quick brain saw' an 
advertisement in this, if the gill really 
was pretty. Yes, he would see it through. 

And that night, at about nine o’clock, 
there was a knock at the side door of the 
shop, a double, rather important sort of 
knock, and Ted jumped up to answer it. 

"I’ll go, Mrs. Raymes," he said. "I ex- 
pect it’s a chap I know, a sort of pal of 
mine. 'E said e’d very likely look in to 
see me to-night. I thought you wouldn’t 
mind." 

"Mind ? Of course not, Ted !" 

And so Mr. Hamborough, the manager 
of the Pandora Theatre, was shown in by 
Ted. 

A shrewd, keen man of the world, Ham* 
borough took up his cues well. He was in 
eveuing dress, just as he had come from 
his theatre, and Gladys wondered* who 
this well-dressed friend of Ted's could be. 
Ted introduced him as 

"Mr. ’Amborougb, a ’gentleman wot’s 
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& friend of my future guv’nor, and ’as come 
down 'ere just to give me a lew tips in the 
way oi buytn’. ” 

Ted winked at Mr. Hamborough, who 
understood that Ted was hinting to him 
the sot t of part that he was to play. 

“O yes, of course, quite so ! Of course, 
that’s quite right’” said Mr. Hamborough, 
wondering what on earth he was to say 
about buying, what hints he was to give 
this quaint little coster. “Well, I— 1 think 
that could very well wait for another 
time, you know. I— I said I would call, 
but Pm in a little bit of a hurry.” 

All the while he was looking at Gladys, 
as she sat there close to the lamp, mod- 
estly, almost poorly dressed, and with 
rather a sad look in her eyes. But her 
features had lost none of their chinalike 
beauty, her complexion was still white 
and fair, and the golden aureole of her 
hair seemed like a sun-cloud resting on her 
well-shaped head. 

“Yes, this was indeed beauty,” thought 
Hamborough, as his quick eye framed her 
aB the centre of a vision of lovely women 
in the tableaux lor his next production. 

“Yes, 1 think that’ll be all just now,” 
stuttered Hamborough, taking up his hat. 
“Just walk a little bit of the way with me, 
will you, Mr.— er— er— Mr. Martin ? You 
must forgive my running away so soon, 
ladies, but I’m veiy busy just now.” 

“Well, that was a very quick call !” 
said Gladys. She was quite puzzled as to 
the sudden appearance and departutc of 
this well-dressed man. “It’s something 
quite private he wants to see Ted about, 
1 expect ?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s quite private,” agreed 
Meg. 

“Well, what’s ’appened, Ted ?” asked 
Meg, when he returned with a broad smile 
on his face. 

“That gentleman as ’as just gone out, 
Mrs. Raymes,” said the little man, strik- 
ing an attitude, “was Mr. ’Amborough, 
the manager of the Pandora Theayter. ’E 
come down ’ere on purpose to see if what 
*e ’ad ’eard was quite right, that the pret- 
tiest girl in London was ’ere, and ’e’s seen 
’er and ’essays it is right. *E wants 'er for 
’is show, and ’e’s authorised me— that’s a 
good word ain’t it ?— ’e’s authorised me 
to offer ’er on ’is be’alf not two pounds a 
week but three, because she’s coin’ to be 
the centie one oi the lot, the pick of the 
« hunch. And Mr/ ’Amborough presenters 


compliments to Mrs. Raymes, and *e’ll be 
very pleased to see ’er at re’earsal to- 
morrow mornin’ at eleven o’clock. After 
which I puts on my ’at and goes out for a 
bit of a walk, and leaves you to fight it 
out with Meg.” 

Ted disappeared, and Meg went over 
and put her arms rounds Gladys, who 
was looking quite frightened. 

“My dear, we did it, Ted and I. I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

4 The plot was explained, and then Meg 
asked Gladys : 

“You’ll go, w r on*t you, my dear ? Three 
pounds a wtek, yon know. That’s a lot of 
money.” 

“Yes, I’ll go, Meg dear, and thank you 
very much,” said Gladys simply, for she 
knew that it was her duty to accept the 
three pounds a week. “But all the same 
you’re a wicked, cunning woman, and 
your husband is worse.” 

“That’s all right,” said Meg cheerfully; 
“there’s nothin’ like knowin’ ’ow wicked 
we are. ’Kre’s I ed come back again, feelin* 
thoroughly ashamed of ’isself, 1 expect.” 

But he didn’t. He simply grinned, and 
at supper held up his glass and wished 
good health and success to the prettiest 
girl in London. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE STAGE. 

It w r as a strange experience for Gladys 
the next morning, to stand on a hare stage 
and to be inspected, along with twenty- 
four other girls, by a group of experts in 
dress and colouring. 

She, with the other girls, was to be the 
centre attraction of one scene. They were 
of all colouring and types ; they were all of 
them pretty, beautiful, m fact, in their 
various ways, and the experts decided at 
once that Hamborough was right and 
that Gladys should be the centre figure. 

They had nothing to say and nothing 
to do except look pretty, but when after a 
week’s rehearsal the curtain went up on 
the first night Gladys felt most terribly 
nervous. She had been instructed time 
after time, and knew that all she had to 
do was just to walk simply and naturally 
and look pretty and charming, and follow 
the movements which had been drilled into 
her. 

“Oh, I can never, never go through it 
again, I’m sure I can’t !” almost sobbed 
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Gladys, upstairs in the dressing-room, 
“It’s awful to have all those thousands of 
eyes staring at one. I know 1 shall do 
something foolish,” 

“Don’t be a silly !” reproved one of the 
girls. “You’ll get used to it directly. It’s 
only what we call the first appearance 
funk. I had it myself.” 

And as the mghts went on Gladys did 
indeed become used to the stage, the glare 
of the footlights, the staring eyes, and was 
even able to laugh at herself and litr 
former nervousness. 

One day in the shop parlour, before she 
went to the theatre, she wrote a little 
article— not in poetry this time— in a light 
frivolous vein, and, after casting about for 
a suitable title, called it “A First Night 
Funk.” She poked fun at herself and at 
one or two of the girls with whom she was 
friendly, and when she had finished it she 
sent it off to Mr. Tarlton, the editor who 
had praised her poetry, and at the end of 
the week she received a note saving that 
he would print it, that she would receive 
a guinea for it, and that he would be 
pleased to see further articles. 

And with that acknowledgement, with 
the ceitainty also before her of well-paid 
work at the theatre, and, above all, with 
the knowledge that in a week’s time her 
husband would be with her once more, the 
clouds of gloom were lifted irom her brain, 
inspiration worked, and ideas for stories 
and articles came almost without being 
asked lor. She even took out of the drawer 
in old Claymer’s desk some scribbled notes 
that she had made after that night when 
they returned from the theatie and she had 
tola Harry that she was going to write a 
play. When sorrow and trouble came she 
nad put them on one side. Now, on look- 
ing at them again— well, they didn’t seem 
half bad. Perhaps a play might be made 
out of them. When Harry was with her 
again, when she had her husband by her 
side once more, she would try and see 
what she could do as a playwright. 

But now, although she had ideas, she 
could hardly put them on paper, for her 
mind kept flying ofi at a tangent to the 
delight, the joy of meeting her man again. 

At length the morning arrived, and she 
waited at eight o’clock outside the prison 
gates. A foggy, chill morning it was. 
Here and there were a few unfortunate 
people waiting for their friends and rela- 
tions to come out, some slinking by with 


faces lowered and shoulders bent. But 
Gladys held her head high. Her husband 
had certainly been in prison, but what of 
it ? He had been in prison for ber. Yes, 
it was for her that he had been tempbrari- 
ly insane, and she was proud, proud to 
think of that. 

The clock over the tower struck eight, a 
little door at the side o t the big gates 
opened, and out came the discharged pri- 
soners one by one. 

Almost the last was Harry, and as 
Gladys looked at him her heart almost 
stood still before she ran towards him, for 
he looked so ill, so worn ; he coughed and 
shivered as he bent from his height to take 
her to him and kiss her. 

“Here’s your jailbird, sweetheart,” he 
said. “And you, my queen, ray queen ” 

He broke oft as a tit of coughing inter- 
rupted him, and Gladys looked at him 
anxiously. 

“Oh, Harry, my Harry, my boy, my 
poor boy ! Now here, put on this ! You 
must, you must! Oh yes, Harry, I bought 
it tor you all out of my own earnings. Oh, 
I’m a very proud and happy woman this 
day ! There, dear old boy, everything’s 
all right. But oh, what a nasty cough 
you’ve got ! f here now, come on, that’s 
all right !” 

With her she had brought a thick over- 
coat bought ready-made. Measurements ? 
Of course she knew her husband’s measure- 
ments, she knew what would fit him, she 
knew what style of coat he would like. 

“You— you bought this for me out of 
your own earnings, my darling ! Have 
you been working, working 7 Oh, I’ve 
been wondering about you so much, how 
you were living ? where you were ? and I 
couldn’t hear a word inside there.” 

Again the cough stopped him, hollow, 
racking. 

“But, Harry dear, that cough 7 You 
hadn’t it when you went in. It seems very 
bad. But there uow, don’t let’s stop talk- 
ing in this cold air. Come, we’ll have a 
cab ! There’s breakfast waiting at home, 
and you can hear all the news then.” 

Once inside the warm sitting-room 
Harry’s cough seemed better, and a little 
colour came into his pale cheeka as he 
listened while Gladys told of what had 
happened to her. Meg, with the instinct 
of her sweet and kindly nature, had ar- 
ranged that she should be out all the 
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morning, for she knew that husband and lungs were affected. And how could she 
wife would want to be together. do all that, find all that, on lour pounds 

“You, sweetheart, you a writer ? And a week ? No, that would be impossible, 
you on the stage at three pounds a week ? And besides, she ought to be with him. 
■Oh, it all seems so wonderful ! And I— She took no interest in her stage work ; 
well here am 1 come out of prison, just a it was merely the fact that it brought her 
helpless sort of log.” in three pounds a week that kept her there. 

“How dare you, how dare you speak Oh, if only she could get enough money to 
like that, Harry ? But that cough, old take him away, to look after him ! 
boy ? That’s the first thing we must see But it would never do to let Harry see 
to. I don’t like it at all.” her miserable, worried about him: she 


“No more do I, dear.” Harry smiled a 
little grimly. “It came on after I had been 
in there about a week, and it used to keep 
me awake at night. But I shall be better 
now that I’ve seen you, now that I'm back 
with you. And I must get out alter break- 
fast and see if 1 can find some work.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, llarry ; 
you won’t go out. Look here, old boy, I’m 
getting three pounds a week at the theatre, 
and Mr. Tarlton thinks he can take an 
article a week from me, for the present at 
any rate, and he thinks that l shall do 
quite well at writing by and bye So we’ve 
got plenty ot money, and you’re not going 
to get any work until you feel better ” 
“That’s what you say, dear, but I don’t 
like to live on my wife, lio man does Oh, 

1 shall be all right directly.” 

He gave another cough, and Gladys 
noticed how lie seemed to have shrunk, 
how his clothes hung loosely on him, and 
her poor heart was stabbed through and 
through as she saw his thin, wasted 
fingures, his general appearance of break- 
ing down. He seemed to breathe with 
difficulty, too. She yaw him nod in his 
chair after he had finished his breakfast— 
always a bad sign. And m the afternoon 
he actually confessed that he was tired 
and would like to lie down. 

Gladys as she sat and watched him felt 
an awful fear. She had got lum back, but 
he was ill, she could see that. Would she 
lose him now ? 

“Oh, God, no, don’t take him from me!” 
she pleaded silently. “Oh, let me keep him ! 
What can I do, what can I do 

lie would want attention, medical 
attention, she could see that. Food ? 
There would be expensive food and medi- 
cines to be bought. And the Blackfriars 
Road was not the sort of place he ought 
to live in ; he ought to be away in the 
South of France, or somewhere like that. 
She could sec that it vyas something worse 
than a cold ; it might even be that Us 


must keep up a brave heart before him, 
and when she started for the theatre she 
kissed him good-bye with a smiling, cheer- 
ful face that belied her aching heart. 

“Now, I’ll tell you what you can do 
while I’m away, sir,” she said. “Instead 
of sitting and thinking about your help- 
lessness, as you call it, you can just make 
out a fair copy of that idea 1 had for a 
play. You can see if you can improve 
upon it, and then we shall be collaborators 
together ior the enormous tees we shall 
get. D’)ou know, sir, that ten thousand 
pounds is nothing to make out of a 
play *" 

“You’ll look after him, Meg, won’t 
you Gladys whispered before she left. 

“Look after ’im as if e was my own, my 
dear,” said Meg 

Anil when Gladys came back from the 
theatre— the piece in which she appeared 
was over by a little after ten— she found 
all three still sitting up, and Harry seemed 
to have recovered a little of his spirits. 

“You bad boy, you ought to have been 
in bed by now,” said Gladys. 

“As an author, I claim the privilege of 
sitting up late to see my collaborator,” 
replied Hat ry. “And, d’you know, some 
of thN play of yours is quite good, 
Gladys,” he Went on, with mock condescen- 
sion “Ju time 1 think you’ll write fairly 
well.” 

“Thank you, kind sir,” said Gladys. 
“Praise from the lung is praise indeed.” 

“Darling,” said Harry, suddenly taking 
her hand and drawing her to him, “I 
think it’s just ripping. I’ve copied it out, 
and made it a bit more connected, as it 
were ; and I’ve just read it through to Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin, and they’re delighted 
with it.” 

“Delighted ? I should think we was !” 
put in Ted. “My, it *ud make a fine play. 
When’s it goin’ to be produced ? When can 
we go and see it ?” 

“Oh, dear, you’re getting much too far 
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ahead, Ted,” cried Gladys. “It may be 
years before it's evert finished. I have to 
write it all out yet. Now then, bad boy, 
to bed, to bed f” 

“Harry,” said Gladys quietly when they 
were upstairs, “we’re together again, 
sweet-heart, you and I together again ; 
and we’re grateful for the happiness that 
God has given us again, aren’t we ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Harrv. “I was wrong 
to complain. But it’s hard on a man "to 
have to sit still while his wife does trie 
work.” 


“But don’t you think that the wife is 
proud to be able to work, Harry dear ?’’ 
said Gladys softly. “You won’t remind 
me of that again, will you ? It hurts 
rather. Now, Harry dear, l said we were 
grateful, didn’t I ? Won’t you— with 
me—?” 

Gladys dropped to her knees, and, with 
her husband by her side, she sent up a 
humble prayer of thanksgiving, and one, 
too, of pleading that the man she loved 
might be spared to her. 

( To be continued ) 
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W HEN the announcement was made 
on March 12th 1917 that all in- 
dentured labour to Fiji was hence- 
forth prohibited, the relief among Indians 
of all classes was very great indeed. It 
seemed as if a great struggle had been 
victoriously ended and a cryiug evil re- 
moved. And all this was true, patently 
true. But there was the danger, in the 
midst of victory, of losing sight of the 
further and deeper question, as to what 
should be done to improve the conditions 
of those Indians who remained in the 
islands after indenture was over. 

It would not be enough to say that, 
after the removal of the greatest evil of all, 
—the indenture itself,— these Indians must 
look after themselves ; and this for two rea- 
sons. First of all, it would not be fair , be- 
cause, by having allowed the indenture sys- 
tem to go on for so long, the moral charac- 
ter of these Indian settlers had inevitably 
become weakened, and they now need 
every help to get back to a decent stan- 
dard of life. Secondly, if they were left to 
themselves and in consequence became 
more than ever degraded, then the shame 
and disgrace would fall upon India herself, 
and India would be judged by the morals 
of these her neglected children. 

To understand how very serious this 
latter point is, we have only to consider 
the place of Fiji in the Pacific. More per- 
haps than any other colony it is the eye 
of the Pacific Ocean. There is only one other 
place that can be compared to it, namely, 
8094-2 


Honolulu, which is under American pro- 
tection. These two are the great centres of 
call for nearly all the Trans-Pacific passen- 
ger traffic from North to South. If, there- 
fore, the Indian population in Fiji were 
to remain in its present demoralised con- 
dition, the general opinion about Indian 
settlers oti both sides of the Pacific, i.e., 
in Canada, in the United States, in Aus- 
tralia «and m New Zealand,— would conti- 
nue to be just what it is to-day. If, on 
the other hand, improvement were to 
take place, and Indians were to prove 
themselves to be worthy citizens, then the 
prejudice against Indian settlers, which, at 
present, is so very strong, would gra- 
dually die down. The best way of making 
clear this important point is to quote in 
full an article, published in a New Zealand 
paper, which runs as follows •— 

“Mr. R. McLeod, a businessman of 
Fiji, who is at present visiting Auckland, 
in conversation with an Auckland ‘Star” 
representative on May 20, expressed some 
very strong opinions on the menace to 
New Zealand from the increasing Indian 
population of that colony. lie said 

The simple education test as applied in 
New Zealand is a danger only to be fully 
understood by those who have seen coun- 
tries monopolised by foreigners. The 
countless numbers of Indians of an 'abso- 
lutely undesirable class who could pass 
this test need only an incentive to swarm 
these islands as they have done elsewhere. 
Take Fyi as an example, and you find 
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Wtej path of life, every trade, good, bad, 
and indifferent, in the hands of the Indian. 
He is a milk vendor, planter, grocer, boot- 
maker, tailor, hawker, in fact, anything 
and everything. 

‘An Indian is more clannish than the 
proverbial Jew, and will deal and work for 
each other’s benefit, always making room 
for a fellow countryman. It is to be borne 
in mind that New Zealand will draw her 
Indian population from Fiji, being the 
nearest place where they are to be found in 

g reat numbers. Taking this into consi- 
eration, what class of Indian are we to 
expect ?— the very lowest. 

‘The Indian immigration ordinance 
declares every woman the vassal of four 
men, and, in cousequcncc, the moral life led 
by these people is depraved in the extreme, 
marriage laws according to our Christian 
belief being a thing unthought of. Their 
domestic habits are filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, it being quite a common thing to find 
twenty to thirty, men, women, and child- 
ren, sleeping and eating in one room. 
Sexual immorality is not a vice to be 
ashamed of in the eyes of an Indian, and, 
in consequence, children become acquainted 
with sin and shame at a very early age, 
talking freely and unchecked on subjects 
the average colonial youth of twenty 
would be ignorant of. 

‘Let these teeming millions of Indians 
once become imbued with the idea that 
New Zealand offers a good home, and it 
will not be long before they will silently 
but surely settle down in real earnest. 
Supposing a goodly section did settle in 
the Dominion, are their children to come 
under the compulsory Education Act ? 
And, if so, are they to receive their educa- 
tion at the same school as the childten of 
Europeans? To contemplate such a state 
existing in these beautiful islands is an 
excruciating agony to anyone who has 
had an opportunity of studying the Indian 
as a citizen. 

‘Take Fiji as an instance again, and 
look at the criminal court lists, and fully 
90 per cent of the crimes committed are 
Indian. The leper station in Fiji has three 
hundred patients, and again we find the 
Indians predominating vastly over all 
other races, and the three hundred lepers 
in the station by no means represents the 
number in Fiji, not even by half. This is 
another pleasing feature New Zealand is 
inviting when she invites the Indian. 


‘Very decidedly New Zealand cannot 
afford to allow a single Indian to become 
a permanent resident, and should take 
immediate and drastic measures to prevent 
even their temporary residence. What 
could Fiji do to-day if she wanted white 
settlers r It would cost as much as the 
islands are worth to rid them of Indians, 
and all this has occurred in about twenty 
years or less. Fiji to-day is a queer mix- 
ture of Chinatown and India— a good mix- 
ture in their own country, but not what 
New Zealand wants.’ ” 

I have quoted this in full, with all its 
prejudice and racial bias, because it is 
necessary to face the hard lacts,— to con- 
sider what people are really thinking, and 
not merely to imagine what they ought to 
think. A paragraph, such as this, throws 
a Hood ol light on what is called the 
‘White Australia’ policy, and it is neces- 
sary as quickly as possible to remove the 
causes ot prejudice wherever they are due 
to ignorance, and not merely to cry out 
against the prejudice itself. 

It may be well here to quote a conclud- 
ing note from the ‘Report on Indentured 
Labour in Fiji’ (published by Mr. Pearson 
and myself last year) because it bears so 
exactly upon the point in question. It 
runs as follows 

“The importance ofFiji m the Pacific has 
hardly yet been realised by people in India. 
Fiji has become an outlying naval base, 
a kind ol ‘Heligoland’ for Australia and 
New Zealand. It is also a chief port of 
call tor the great liners, which pass to 
and fro from America to Australasia. We 
do not wish to enter into the political 
question, namely, the danger of colonising 
such an important outpost with a weak 
and degraded population, though much 
might be said on that subject. But we 
cannot pass over the relation of the Fijian 
Indian population to the place which 
India itself holds in the eyes of the civi- 
lised world. For that question is more 
than political, it affects the moral inter- 
course of nations. 

“Fiji is, at present, like a great flowing 
advertisement saying in big letters to all 
who travel to and fro across the Pacific,— 
‘This is India.’ Each traveller from 
America and Australia goes home to 
spread the news about India which he 
has learnt in Fyi. We felt, more than we 
can express, the terrible wrong that was 
being done to India by such a false ad ver- 
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tisement. We found ourselves protesting 
everyday of our journey to our fellow 
passengers— 1 ‘This is not India’. But the 
patent fact remained. The advertisement 
went flashing across the Pacific,— ‘This is 
India.’ It was the only ‘India’ which the 
travellers in the Pacific saw. 

“If the fair name oi India is to be saved 
from further disrepute, it is abundantly 
evident that this degradation should not 
be allo wed to go on for a day longer. But 
there is a higher appeal still. It is thih. 
By strange neglect and indifference in the 
past, India has permitted these, the weak- 
est ot her own children, to sink lower and 
lower. Now, at last, the wrong that has 
been done has been seen with clear eyes. 
Humanity itself makes the claim that thib 
wrong should be set right with all possible 
speed.” 

All this was written m the Report before 
the indenture system was abolished ; and, 
as long as that system was still going on, 
it was almost useless to consider any 
other immoral conditions of Indian life, 
because each fresh ship-load of Indian 
emigrants, brought out in utterly un- 
natural sex proportions, made any decent 
moral standard impossible. But, now that 
this root evil has been abolished, and a 
healthy moral atmosphere in the Islands 
is, for the first time, brought within the 
range of possibility, it would be a thousand 
pities if the advantage were not used to 
the uttermost and the remaining moral 
evils as far as possible eliminated. There 
is no reason why the Indian population 
should not recover its character, and 
become an example of what is good in the 
Pacific, instead of an example of what is 
bad. 

The problem is not a difficult one after 
all. In the first place, Nature herself is a 1 , 
wonderful healer of disease, moral as well 
as spiritual, if only her claims and condi- 
tions are fulfilled. Now that no more re- 
cruitments, with their large excess of 
grownup men, will be coming out from 
India, it will be surprising if nature does 
not herself gradually set right the propor- 
tion of the sexes by an increase in the 
number of female children born over male. 
This has been often noticed before in other 
new colonies, and it is likely to happen in 
Fiji. Then, further, every inducement 
should b^ given to free Indians to get back 
to the land and away from the slums of the 
city Hfie of Suva, the capital. A very large 
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and generous offer was made by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, which 
had this end in view, namely, to give to 
free Indians easy conditions of land-lease 
and land-purchase ; but the news has re- 
cently arrived that great opposition has 
been brought against the scheme by other 
sections of the community. This settle- 
ment of the free Indians on the land* is a 
matter of moral liic and death ; and it is 
necessary to press forward with it at once 
and to disarm opposition by showing 
clearly the urgency ot the need. 

Secondly, the religious conditions of 
Indian marriage need to be finally and 
fully secured, and such marriage sanctions 
as obtain in India to be upheld in Fiji. Here, 
again, is a matter of immediate moral de- 
mand. It cannot be too clearly understood 
by officials in Fiji, that marriage sanctity 
is the very foundation of the Hindu Social 
Structure. Without preserving that 
sanctity, Hindu ideals arc impossible -and 
inconceivable. These Hindu marriage 
ideals have been rudely shaken in the past, 
and m some cases even destroyed. If this 
disruption goes much further, the ideals 
themselves will vanish altogether. There 
is still time, but only just time, to preserve 
the population from this final disaster. 
But if another generation grows up under 
the present laxity of morals and bad 
marriage laws, then restoration of 
marriage sanctity will become almost 
hopeless. 

Thirdly, the Indian children in Fiji have 
been allowed to grow up unregarded and 
uncared for in the midst of an atmosphere 
ot unspeakable degradation. They have 
learnt impurity and vice and gambling 
from very early days. They have had no 
schools,— nothing but the coolie lines to 
go to and to live in. It is clear, as clear 
can be, that all the hope of the future now 
lies with the children. In aiming, therefore, 
at moral improvement, there can be 
nothing more vital, nothing more essential, 
than a good and sound education system, 
which shall make a school training easily 
within reach of every Indian child. This 
might seem beyond the means of the Fiji 
government. But, with sugar at a very 
high premium and immense profits accu- 
mulating, chiefly through Indian labour, 
it is only just and proper that a proportion 
of those profits should go to the families of 
the labourers who make them. It can 
pointed out, also, that money well Spent 
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on education, to-day, will mean a decrease 
in crime, and an increase in industry, 
among Indians later. 

Lastly, the Indians, who have now be- 
come actual settlers in Fiji, will never be 
able to protect themselves adequately, 
unless they have their share in the govern- 
ment of the colony. A step in advance has 
been taken by the Fiji government, in 
accordance with the proposal which we 
made in November lyl5, and an Indian 
settler has been nominated to the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Colony. It is true that 
the first nominee of government is il- 
literate, and therefore, unable to take full 
part in the council deliberations, which are 
all conducted in English. But this very 
fact only shows the need of education being 

« lven to the Indian children of settlers. 

<>c it must be acknowledged that under 
present conditions it would have been diffi- 
cult for Government to find a suitable edu- 
cated Indian. But, however unfortunate, 
in certain respects, the present choice may 
be, nevertheless a great advance has been 
made in obtaining an Indian scat on the 
council at all ; and it is fairly certain 
that, in future, suitable educated candi- 
dates will be forthcoming. As it stands, 
today, the greatest need of advance in 
Citizenship lies in the recovery of the full 
franchise for Indian householders in Suva. 
This was taken away more than two years 
ago and has never been restored. 

Here are, then, certain vital points to 
be gone into thoroughly and in detail 
with regard to Indian settlement on the 
land, Indian marriage, Indian education, 
and Indian citizenship. If these points 
are satisfactorily dealt with, then there is a 
good prospect that the present moral de- 
gradation will rapidly diminish. But if 
these conditions are not satisfied, then the 
Indian population, which has already sunk 
solow through the evil system ol the past, 
will hardly nave strength to recover it- 
self and gain a new and healthy lease ol 
lire. 

The Indian issue, that lias been here dis- 
cussed in barest outline, should not be re- 


garded as of minor importance compared 
with home problems because of the small- 
ness of the Indian population concerned ; 
for it has already been pointed out, how 
this very population gives to the great 
countries bordering on the Pacific the con- 
crete immediate impression of what India 
really is, and what civilisation she repre- 
sents. But there is a further and more 
cogent argument even than this. This 
sarnie Indian population in Fiji is the only 
race, taken from the tropics, which is fer- 
tile and even prolific in the South Sea Is- 
lands. Indian children are not only bora 
in large numbers, but physically thrive in 
these Islands, lhere is no malaria, and 
they seem almost immune from other dis- 
eases, such as measles, winch sweep away 
the aboriginal population by thousand's 
and thousands. One single epidemic of 
measles, for instance, destroyed one quar- 
ter of the Fijian population, while hardly 
a single Indian perished. There seems, 
therefore, almost a certainty that the 
future population, not only of Fiji, but of 
the middle Pacific, will in time be largely 
Indian, and that a belt of people, of Indian 
stock, will stretch from one side of the 
Pacific to the other. 

This will not mean any cruel uprooting 
or extermination by competition of the 
aborigines : tor, as we have seen, these 
appear to be dying out, and large and 
beautiful islands, with virgin soil and 
little endemic disease, arc suffering from 
depopulation. Out of this present fertile 
Indian population new Indian races will 
spring up and multiply and replenish the 
earth. The seeds of the future are now 
being sown. 

What shortsightedness, therefore, if at 
this early stage all possible effort is not 
made to make the soil suitable in which 
these seeds are to grow ! What folly if 
now, at this critical period, good founda- 
tions arc not laid ! Bach slight advance 
now, however small, will bear fruit later a 
hundred, nay, a thousandfold. 

8. 8 . Mooltan. C. F. Andrews. 
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CHAPTER IX. \ 

O N reaching his house Gobindalai strict- 
ly forbade the servants to go up- 
stairs. 

He led Rohini up the stairs, her hand 
firmly held in his, took her into his bed- 
room and closed the door. Then settling 
himself on a chair at his desk he bade her 
stand before him. 

She obeyed. 

“Rohini,” said Gobindalai, surveying 
her with a gaze under which she quailed, 
for in his eyes there was an unnatural 
glow showing the rage and tumult which 
convulsed his heart. 

There wa9 a pause. He pressed his 
hand on his fevered brow a9 if to collect 
himself. 

“Rohini,” he said again, “what do you 
think of me ? Am I not a tool, the great- 
est fool that the world has ever seen ?” 

She was silent. She dared not utter a 
word and hung down her head. 

“Yes,” he continued, “the greatest fool 
that the world has ever seen ! I have sac- 
rificed everything for you. My wife, poor 
artless creature— 1 have made her life 
miserable, I have blighted her happiness. 
With her I was happy as never a husband 
was happy with his wife. When 1 left her 
to go and live with you it broke her heart. 
1 disregarded her tears and entreaties. 
The blow it gave to her heart— oh, it was 
a severe blow, severer than one can 
imagine.” 

He paused for a moment, and then 
went on, speaking more to himself than 
to her : “Poor innocent girl ! I have 
robbed her of her peace and happiness, 
I have given her a heart-ache for life. And 
what are you, Rohini, that I should have 
given up all that 1 most valued on earth 
to go and become your slave !— your 
slave ! What a fool I was to have yielded 
to the witchery of your fair face !*' 

He suddenly rose, and carried away by 
rage, grief and remorse kicked her down* 


“Get up, woman/’ he growled, resum* 
ing his seat. 

She obeyed tremblingly. She sobbed, 
but he cared not. 

“Stand where you aie,” he said. “You 
wished to die once. You attempted to 
commit suicide by drowning. Do you 
dare again to die ?” 

“Death will he welcome to me," she 
said in a piteous wailing tone of voice, 
“after such treatment as 1 have received 
at your hands.” 

“Then stand still.” 

Gobindalai opened his desk and took 
out his pistol. It was loaded as it often 
used to be. Presenting it before her he 
said, “This is loaded, and 1 will give you 
what you say will be welcome to you.” 

She had once wished to die when 
she had her grief; but now her love 
of life was as strong in her as in 
any one. She quaked with fear to see 
the loaded pistol. She had a presentiment 
that her hour was come. “Do not kill me,” 
she appealed, “oh, do not for your 
sake, for mine. Spare ray life, do, and 1 
will leave the house this instant never 
to show you my face again.” 

Gobindalai was deaf to her entreaties. 
His blood was up. He bad no pity. He 
raised the pistol and took aim at her fore- 
head. She uttered a terrified scream. The 
next moment she fell. There was a deep 
gash in her forehead, from which the blood 
gushed. 

The servants heard the report and were 
alarmed. At first they did not dare to go 
upstairs, but when they did after a while, 
they stood aghast at the sight of their 
mistress lying in a pool of blood. The 
room was vacant. A pistol lay on the 
floor. The master was gone. 

CHAPTER X. 

Murder, though it be committed in a 
secluded place, and under cover of the 
darkness of night, will out, and the public 
will hear of it The village watch! 
having come to know that a murder 


ian. 

had 
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been committed at the ‘old factory house’, 
as it was called, hurried on the same night 
to inform the officer in charge of the 
police station of it. The police station 
was about twelve miles distant from 
Prosadpur , so this officer did not turn up 
until nine o'clock the next morning. On 
his arrival he examined the dead body. 
Ihen after securing the pistol he held an 
inquiry into the case, and sent his report 
to the higher authorities. He next had the 
dead body sent on, sheeted and bound up, 
in a cart in charge of the watchman to the 
nearest hospital lor post mortem examina- 
tion. Afterwards, having eaten his meal, 
he earnestly set to search for a clue that 
might lead to the discovery ol the mur- 
derer. 

Immediately after Gobindalal had com- 
mitted the murder he threw down the pis- 
tol and escaped by a secret door at the 
back of the house without being seen by 
any one. He travelled the whole night and 
the day next to put many miles of dis- 
tance between himself and Prosadpur. In 
the village of Prosadpur he had assumed 
the name of Chunilal Dutt. Ilis servants 
knew not what his real name was, neither 
where be had come from. The sub-inspcc- 
tor in charge of the police station, hav- 
ing gone about for a time in vain to find 
a clew, gave up the search, and sent a re- 
port, saying that the culprit had abs- 
conded. 

A few days afterwards a very capable 
detective inspector was sent up from 

{ essore to investigate the case. Fichel 
Lhan, for that was the name of the 
inspector, searched the house thoroughly 
ana found some letters, from which he 
came to know the criminal's native 
village and his real name, and the 
name also of the woman who lived with 
him. He went in disguise in search of him 
to Haridragram, but in vain, for Gobinda- 
lal had never gone there. 

Leaving Kohini to her fate Nishakar 
returned that night very quickly to 
Madhabinath, who had taken ‘up their 
lodgings at a shop in the bazar at 
Prosadpur. He told his friend what he 
had done. “You have not acted wisely,” 
said Madhabinath, “for Gobindalal might 
be induced to commit something desperate, 
for which he would be certainly arraigned 
in court.” 

But what bad been done could not be 
recalled, They, however* passed the night 


injgreat anxiety. And what were their sur- 
prise and alarm when they heard the next 
morning that a man named Chunilal 
Dutt, who had lived for nearly two 
years at the ‘old factory house’, had 
murdered his wife for reasons not known 
to any one and decamped. They were 
very sorry to think of Rohini's fate, 
but they were a great deal more afraid 
and concerned for Gobindalal, whom, they 
feareu, the police would be sure to find out. 
From that day forward they began to 
live in the bazar very cautiously ; and 
when they knew that the police had failed 
to find out any clue, they felt a bit easy 
in mind and returned to Calcutta. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Madhabinath was come home. Bhramar 
was at her father’s. There was an ex- 
pression of sadness in her face, which no 
one could fail to see. Her father said no 
more to her than that Gobindalal was 
quite well, for he feared that if she heard 
of the rash and violent deed he had done 
it would very seriously afiect her health. 
However, as he had told this in confidence 
to his wife, who, wanting to unburdeu 
herself, had cautiously and secretly 
imparted it to their widowed daughter, 
Bhramar before long heared of it. The 
news, as might be expected, was at first 
crushing to her; but finally she had learned 
to be resigned. 

Her elder sister, Jamini, said to her one 
day, “It seems to me that Gobindalal 
will be safe to come and live at bis own 
house now.” 

“What makes you think so?” said 
Bhramar. 

“Why, he was not known by his real 
name while he was away. How then can 
the police know that he is the very same 
man who lived at Prosadpur ?” 

“Didn’t you hear that the police went 
in search of him to Haridragram ? That 
showsthat they are in possession of his 
real name.” 

“However, I think,” said Jamini, “there 
is nothing better he can do than to come 
home, for then he can command his 
finance, and father says the police care 
for nothing but silver.” 

A tear sprang to her eye. “That’s very 
true,” she said, “but who is to give him 
that advice ? Who knows where he is 
hiding?” 

“Gobindalal, 1 trust, will himself soon 
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1 that he will be more safe to live at his 
vn house at Haridragram than else- 
where.” 

“I doubt he will come.” 

“Oh, he will, I tell you. My prediction 
pill come true, you will see.” 

“Well,”. said Bhratnar, “it no barm 
bould ever come to him at Haridragram, 
pen I would a thousand times wish him 
to come, and would fervently pray God to 
Jmng him home. But if he cannot he 
(safe to live at his own house, then maV 
his instinct keep him away. God have 
mercy on him!” 

“But, dear sister, I think you will do 
well to go and live at Haridragram, for 
who knows when he may come, being, as 
not very unlikely, short of money ? 
It he hears you are not there he will go 
away.” 

“Oh, I can see that; but who will look 
after me there now that I am in such poor 
health?” 


“Why, I shall most gladly live with you 
at Haridragram.” 

“Well, I will go. You need not go now. 
You may ask mother to arrange for my 
going to-morrow. But torget me not, dear 
sister, torget me not in the day ot trouble 
when I shall expect you to come and stay 
with me.” 

“Oh, why do you talk thus, dear?” 

Bhramar wept. “I wonder if he will 
ever think to come,” she murmured. 

“My mind tells me he will. He will 
return a very different man from what he 
was when he went from you. Come, dry 
your tears, dear, and think of the joy of 
the meeting that will be.” 

“Joy ! Oh, this heart—” 

The words stuck in her throat. She was 
too much moved. 

Jamini could not see, as her sister did, 
what the consequence of that most un- 
fortunate act would be. She did not 
seem to think of the murder committed 
by Gobindalal, which Bhramar could 
never for a moment forget, being ever and 
anon tormented with the horror of the 
punishment which invariably followed 
such a rash and violent act. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Bhramar went again to her father-in- 
law's. Day after day, and week after week 
she waited and waited, poised between hope 
and doubt, the coming of her husband, 
but Gobindalal never came. It was now the 


third year since he left home; and 
that year passed away, and also the next, 
at the end of which she was ill again. 
For months she had been going into a 
consumption, and she was now troubled 
with a hacking cough. Day by day she 
was getting worse till it seemed to her 
that her end was not far away. Then the 
fear that she might have to go ofl without 
seeing her husband haunted her night 
and day. 

The fifth year was in. At the com- 
mencement of it news reached Haridra- 
gram that Gobindalal had been found 
out, arrested and brought over to Jessore. 
It was heard said that he had been living 
away at Brindaban in the guise of a 
mendicant, and the police, having got scent 
of it, had traced him and brought him 
over from there. It was said that he was 
to receive his trial in Jessore. 

Bhramar soon heard of Gobindalal’s 
arrest. She had the dreaded news from her 
dewan, who had got a letter from 
Gobindalal. The letter ran as follows 

“I am going to jail. If it could be 
thought fit to spend a few thousands for 
my sake— a favour which, I know, I do 
not deserve, there is no time to be lost. 
1 have no wish to live ; but I cannot en- 
dure the thought of dying the death of a 
felon on the gallows. I expect I may not be 
allowed to be hanged if it could be helped. 
Make no mention of this letter to my wife, 
but tell her that you have had the inform- 
ation from a reliable source.” 

When Bhramar heard the new9, she 
immediately sent information to her father, 
asking him to come at once. Madbabi- 
nath came without delay, and she put 
fifty thousand rupees in currency notes 
and Government paper into his hand. “0 
father,” she exclaimed, weeping, “exert 
your utmost to save his life. Spend any 
sum. Nay, I will fling our whole fortune 
at the feet of the police to save him.” 

Madbabinath comforted his daughter 
as best as he could, aud started for Jessore 
that very day. On leaving he urged his 
daughter to bear up, saying that as there 
was no evidence he had committed the 
murder he earnestly hoped that he would 
be able not alone to bring his son-in-law 
home, but also a considerable part of the 
money he was taking with him. 

When he arrived at Jessore Gobindalal 
was in jail. But what he heard was very dis- 
couraging. The inspector, Fichel Khan r 
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had «ent up witnesses to be examined after 
thoroughly investigating the case. He had 
failed to find oat Rapa and Sona, who 
were in the employment of Gobindalal. 
Knowing that in the absence of any wit- 
nesses it would be difficult to bring the 
charge home to the prisoner the inspector 
had sent up three men, bribed by him and 
tutored, to give evidence against the 
accused in the magistrate’s court. When 
the case came up for hearing before the 
magistrate the witnesses declared upon 
oath that they had seen Gobindalal Roy 
alias Chunilal Dutt shoot Rohini dead by 
firing a pistol. This happened, thev said, 
immediately after their arrival in the “old 
factory house” at about nine o’clock at 
night. On being questioned why they 
went there, they said they went, as on 
other previous occasions, to hear the 
girl sing. They had heard, they said, 
that the girl was in the prisoner’s keeping 
for over two years. The magistrate was 
easily convinced, and committed the 
prisoner to the sessions. 

Madhabinath had procured the address 
of the witnesses. He saw them at their 
houses and got them to come over to 
his lodgings. “What you have said 
before the magistrate,” he said to them, 
“you are not to mind. Before the sessions 
judge 1 would have you say that you 
know nothing about the case. If you 
will agree to say as 1 propose 1 will give 
you a thousand rupees each. To each of 
you I will pay in advance five hundred 
rupees now, and the rest when the prisoner 
has been released.” 

“But we shall be imprisoned,” said 
they, “if we bear false witness.” 

“Fear nothing. I will prove in court 
by witnesses that Fichel Khan compelled 
you by cudgelling and threats to ruin you 
if you refused to say what he wanted you 
to say, to give false evidence before the 
magistrate.” 

The witnesses who had never in their 
life seen a hundred rupees together were 
easily tempted by the offer of ten times 
the sum. They agreed to do as they were 
asked ; and they were paid five hundred 
rupees each in advance. 

The day fixed for Gobindalal’s trial 
soon came. The prisoner was in the dock. 
The witness first named was called up. He 
took his stand in the witness box and was 
sworn. Be was then examined by the 
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saying. “Do you know Gobindalal Roy 
alias Chunilal Dutt ?” 

“No ; I am sure I do not know any one 
of that name,” he said. 

“But you have seen him when he was 
living at the Prosadpur factory house ?” 

“Never.” 

“Were you ever acquainted with 
Rohini ?” 

“Rohini ?” 

J “I mean the girl who was murdered, 
and who lived at th*s Prosadpur factory 
house.” 

“I never knew her.” 

“IIow did Rohini die ?” 

“The rumour is that she committed 
suicide.” 

“Don’t you know anything about the 
murder ?” 

“None at all.” 

The Government pleader then read out 
the evidence given by the witness in the 
magistrate’s court, and said, “Did you not 
say these words belorc the magistrate ?” 

“Yes, 1 did.” 

“Why did you make such deposition as 
that if you do not know anything about 
the murder ?” 

The witness here made a show of crying. 
“Fichel Khan compelled me by thrashing,” 
he said, “to give false evidence before the 
magistrate. He threatened to ruin me if 
I refused to say what he wanted me to 
say.” 

And he hared his back and exposed to 
view some black marks, which he had got 
from a recent fight with his brother, as the 
marks of Fichel Khan’s beating. 

The Government pleader looked some- 
what disappointed. He ordered the 
next witness to be called up. 

After he had been sworn he was exa- 
mined. And he answered exactly after the 
manner of the first. He had got up a sore 
in his back, which he showed as the result 
of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected. 

The last witness called only echoed the 
words of the two who had been examined 
before him. He said that had it not been 
for his great dread of the inspector who 
swore he would do him material harm if 
he durst refuse to say what he would have 
him say nothing could have induced him 
to petjure himself. 

the judge, for want of evidence, ordered 
the prisoner to be discharged. And as he 
wAAsrteatlv disoleaaed with Fichel Khan 
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he ordered the magistrate to inquire 
strictly about the conduct of the inspector 
in connection with the case. 

During his trial Gobindalal was won- 
dering what could make the witnesses 
say what was quite conflicting with what 
they had said before the magistrate ; but 
when he happened to cast his eyes on 
Madhabinath he understood the whole 
afiair. After his discharge he was once 
more taken to the jail where he had to 
await the order for his release. As he was# 


about to be removed Madhabinath went 
up and whisperingly told him in his ear 
where he was putting up, and to see him 
without fail after being let off from jail. 
But after his release Gobindalal never saw 
him. And Madhabinath, alter waiting 
lor him a few days, was at length obliged 
to return to his daughter to H&ridragr&m. 

(To be continued ) 
Translated by D. C. Roy. 


THE RISE OF SHAHJI BHONbLA 

( \ corrective >t the lcgfinl u\ bixt >tv c n 1 n un>»i.» ilu \1 u.ithuk). 


/rue Chronology 

A.D. 

1594 Shahji born. 

1600. Ahmadnagar captured and Bahadur Nizam 
Shah imprisoned by Akbar. 

1601 Burhan Nizam Shah set up by the nobles 
as king at Parenda Becomes puppet of 
Malik Ambar about 1609. 

1604. Shahji martied to Jija Bai. 

? 1609. Malik Ambar recovers Ahmadnagar; loses 
it in 1617 

1623 Shambhuji born. 

1626. 14 May. Malik Ambar dies ; Path Khan suc- 

ceeds as wazir. 

„ 22 Sep Ibrahim Ailil Shah dies , Muhammad 

Adil Shah succeeds 

1627. Shivaji born. 

,, 29 Oct. Jahangir dies 

1628. Shahji raids Mughal Khandesh unsuccessfully. 

? April 1630. Nizam Shah lmpiisorib F.ith Khan, 

Hamid Khan becomes wntir. 

? June „ Lakhji Yadav murdered. 

? July „ Shahji conquers Puna and Konkan. Is 
attacked by Ibjapur. 

? Dec. t , Shahji joins Mughals. 

? Mar. 1631. Mughals besiege Pat enda unsuccessfully. 

? Dec. „ Burhan Nizatu Shah icleases Path 
Khan. 

? Feb. 1632. Fath Khan murders Burhan, and 
crowns Bahadur Nizam Shah. 

? Jane „ Shahji deserts Mughals. 

? Nov. „ Fath Khan offers submission to Shah 
Jahan Shahji loins Bijapuris. 

1638. February, Mughals besiege Daulatabad, 
Shahji attacks them. 

„ 17 June. Daulatabad (with Bahadur Nizam 

Shah) capitulates. 

Aug. Murari weighs an elephant at Tulapur. 

? Sept. Shahji seta up Murtaza Nizam Shah II. 

Nov. Shahji raids environs of Daulatabad and 
Bidar ; is pursued back. 

1634. February, Suuja*bcsieges Par end a. Raises the 
siege in May. 


Novcmbu, Slithji creates disturbance near 
Ddiil.it .ibad is expelled and chased by 
Khan i Dauian m Jan.— Pcb 1035. 

1635 Civil war betweui K ha was Khan and other 

ibjapun nobles. 

M . v '•> I hhawas Khan murdered. 

„ ua.-Aov. . { Mat an Pandit executed. 

1636 Pcb.- May. Shahji attacked by Khan-i Zaman 

and shuista Khan. Ik besieges the Mughals 
in Junatr uty. 

,, May, Treaty of Peace between Shah Jahan and 
Bijapui 

„ June Oct, Pinal Mughal campaign against 
Shahji, who makes surrender of Murtaza 
and torts and enters Hijapur service. 


T HE rise of the Bhonsla family is closely 
connected with the dissolution of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom, witlun whose 
territory lay their homes, Kllora, 
Chatuargundu, and finally Poona, and to 
whose service belonged Shahji, his father- 
in-law Lakhji Yadav, and many of their 
relatives, i Lie declining fortunes of the 
dynasty greatly added to the value of able 
and enterprising leaders of mercenary 
bands and gave them splendid opportu- 
nities of winning wealth, power, and large 
estates for themselves. 

In August 1600 Akbar had captured the 
capital Ahmadnagar and sent its king 
Bahadur Nizam Shah (a nephew of the 
famous Chand Bibi) to a State-prison. 
But the entire kingdom was far from being 
conquered or even nominally occupied. 
That task required 36 years more. Soon 
after the fall of the capital, the Nizam 
Shahi nobles retired to the provinces, to 
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which the Mughals were not jet strong 
enough to penetrate, and one of them set 
up Burhan Nizam Shah (called Murtaza II 
by Firistah, ii. 165) a son of Prince Shah 
AH, as king, with Parenda in the south 
as his capital. This was done late in 1G00 
or early in 1601. In a few years an 
Abyssinian slave, named Malik Ambar, 
got possession of this puppet king, defeat- 
ed his rival nobles, and made himself re- 
ent and dfe facto ruler of the whole 
ingdom. Great m war and civil admini- 
stration alike, Ambar defeated the 
Mughals, recovered the fort of Ahrnad- 
nagar (about 1609), waged successful 
wars with Bijapur, and brought nearly 
the whole of the old Nizam Shaln kingdom 
unde{ his sway, lie had three long wars 
with the Mughals in the reign of Jahangir, 
in the second of which (1617) he was 
defeated and forced to restoie Ahmad- 
nagar, and after the third agreed to live 
on terms of peace with Delhi In the 
meantime he had transiencd the capital 
and the puppet king to Daulatabad. 

Lakhji Yadav was an important general 
under Malik Ambar, and Shahji first 
saw service probably as the commander 
of the small contingent of his f imily in 
the service of Malik Ambar He must have 
been a petty captain during the regency of 
Malik Ambar, who died on 14 May 1626, 
when Shahji was only 31 years old, and he 
first rose to independent aud high com- 
mand only under Path Khan (the son of 
Ambar), who was evideutlv his first 
patron. From 1620 to 1630 Likliji 
Yadav was on the side of the Mughals, 
and therefore Shahji could not have fought 
as a member of his lather in law’s foice 

Malik Atnbar died at the npe old age 
of eighty, on 14th Mav 1626, and was 
succeeded in the wazuship by Ins son Path 
Khan, an extremely haughty, incompetent 
and blood-thirsty mau. lie made the 
mistake of alieuatmg his friends by an 
invasion of Bijapur, shortly after the 
death of Ibrahim Add Shah (oil 22 Sep. 
1626) * and the succession of his son 
Muhammad Adil Shah, a hoy, domineered 
over by his minister Khawas Khan. 
Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, the Mu£hal governor 
of the Deccan, was heavily bribed by Nizam 
Shah (Kbafi Khan, i. 384, says, by Hamid 
Khan, the Abyssinian minister) and trea- 
cherously "gave back to him all the 

* B S- gives 18 Sep. 1S87 as the date, but it is 
inconsistent with other parts of the same woik. 


territory that Akbar and Jahangir had 
wrested from the dynasty with so much 
loss of men and money." Only the com- 
mandant of Ahmadnagar fort refused to 
obey the traitor's order aud loyally held 
the fort for the Mughal Emperor. 

This happened at the troubled close of 
Jabangir’s reign. On the death of that 
roval voluptuary (29 Oct. 1627), Shah 
Jahan succeeded and in a few months 
finnly seated himself on the throne, and 
then tut ned to restore his authority in the 
Deccan Nizam Shah was called upon to 
restore what Khan-i-Jahan had without 
ptoper authority ceded to him. 

1 he Nizam Shahi wartr tiled to play a 
double game. He professed willingness to 
restore the disputed tcrntory, but secretly 
instructed his oihtcrs to resist the 
Mughals Ihc result was disastrous. 
Vast Mughal at tines, undei able generals, 
entered the Deccan , Shall Jahan secured 
the neutrality of Bijapur by offering its 
lung a slice of the Nizam Shahi temtory. 
In 1628, when the Mughal viceroy of the 
Deccan advanced to take possession of the 
fort of Bir, Path Khan treacherously sent 
Shahji anl a party of siLidars with 6,000 
cavalry to make a raid in East Khandesh 
and ctcatc a diveision in the lear of the 
Mughals. But an imperial officer, Dariya 
Khau Ruhela, who held a large jagir there, 
attacked the i aiders, slew many of them, 
and expelled the whole party from the 
Doab of the Tapti and the Purna. (Fadi- 
bhahnamnh , I. A 251 ) 

The war with the Mughals went 
against Path Khan, and all the misfor- 
tunes of the kingdom were ascribed to his 
incompetence ami ill luck IIis master 
seized the odium excited by the*. minister's 
administrative failure to get rid of him. 
The whole court had been alienated by 
Path Khan’s overweening pride and 
jealous monopoly of power. Besides, Fath 
Kirin's nval, Iliiuul Khan (another 
Abyssinian noble) had wormed his way 
into Nizam Shah’s heart by presenting him 
with bis own wife, a woman of marvellous 
craft and fascinating power. (Khafi Khan, 
i 384) At the instigation of Hamid Khan, 
Nizam Shah treacherously arrested Fath 
Khan and threw him into prison at Dau- 
latabad. ( Basatin—i—salatin , 276.) This 
event look place probably early in 1630. 
Hamid Khan signalised his accession to 
the wazirship by sending an expedition 
against Bijapur, which according to the 
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the gossip of Khafi Khan (i. 385) was 
commanded by his wife. But the adven- 
ture was a failure. (B, S. 274.) 

The imprisonment of Fath Khan threw 
Nizam Shahi affairs into worse confusion 
than betore: all the other nobles took 
alarm and began to devise plans for 
safeguarding their own li\es and family 
honour. Lakhji Yadav Rav, who was 
one of the chid nobles and highest officers 
of the State, for self-pit &c r\ a tion bcga\> 
to think of fleeing and taking lefuge with 
the Mughals. Nizam Shall got scent of the 
matter and took counsel with Ikhlas Khan 
and Hamid Khan, saying “Yadav Rao 
is old and experienced and knows all the 
secrets of our State. If he joins the 
Mughals, he will cause us harm beyond 
repair.” They advised him to imprison the 
Kao. Nizam Shah oi dered Farhad Khan, 
Safdar Khan and Moti Khan Khashala 
to arrest him. Slioitly after, when Yadav 
Rao came to the Audience Hall, Nizam 
Shah after a few miniutes withdrew from 
it. The three Khans all together fell upon 
Yadav Rao and his son Achalji and 
snatched away their swoids. Yadav Kao 
and Achalji then drew daggers from their 
belts, faced the tnemy, and fought 
desperately. At last Yadav Rao was 
slain by Safdar Khan, and Achalji, and 
some of their comrades also fell in the 
struggle. Lakhji’s brother Bitlioji (or 
Nathuji), who had dismounted at the 
cistern of Qutlugh Khan, immediately 
after the affair fled to the Mughals. 
Lakhji’s son-in-law Shaliji, who was then 
Btationed near Parenda, on heating the 
news, hastened towards Sangamner, and 
thence reached Puna, plundering on the 
way. ( Basatin-i-salaUn , 276-277.) 

The Mughal official history briefly tells 
us that Lakhji Yadav Rao had at first 
been a high mansabdar of the Empire, 
having deserted Malik Ambar for the 
Mughal service in 1G20, and received for 
himself and his kinsfolk a total mansab of 
24,000 cavalry, and bad next (about April 
1630) gone over to Nizam Shah, who 
during an audience at Daulatabad murder- 
ed him with his two sons, Achla and 
Raghu, and his son’s son Baswant 
(Bishwanath ?)Kao. But his brother Jagdev 
and his son Bahaduiji fled to their home 
Sindhkhed near Jalna. And so also did bis 
heroic wife Girija (Bai), who, on bearing 
of her husband Y s death, did not lose time 
m shedding womanly tears, but quickly 


gathered together her property and the 
remnant of her family, and with great skill 
and daring made her way to safety. (Pad. 
i. 308-310; K. K. i. 427 ; (Af. 17. i. 520.) 

From Sindhkhed they sent petitions 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan, who received 
them into his protection and favour. 
Lakhji’s brother, son, and grandson were 
given wansabs in the Mughal army, with 
jagirs, (July 1360 ) The murder must 
have taken place early in June. (Af. £7. i- 
621-523.) 

We now turn to the history of Shabji. 
Retiring to Puna (June 1630) he raised a 
great disturbance, plundered and took 
foicible possession of the Nizam Shahi 
country aiound and some Adil Shahi 
territoiyin the neighbourhood. Khawas 
Khan, the wazir of Bijapur, on hearing 
oi these disorders and acts of usurpation, 
sent Mura ri (Pandit) from Bijapur with 
a large army to chastise and extirpate 
him. When Shahji found danger threaten- 
ing him from all sides, he made friends 
with Srinivas Rao, the sar-nayak and 
governor of Junair, and took refuge with 
him. Mu ran burnt and plundered Puna, 
lndapur, and other villages and abodes of 
Shahji, totally desolated them, and found- 
ed a fort named Daulat Man gal on the 
hill of Bhilsar 32 miles from Puna, posting 
Raya (? Rama) Kao with 2000 troopers 
there. lie then detached Chandra Rao, 
Dalve and other captains of his army with 
their own contingents to conquer Tal 
Konkan, sending them towards Dabul, 
and himself returning to Bijapur. (B. S. 
277.) 

As Shahji was now living under the 
protection of Srinivas Rao in Junair, and 
had no strong place of his own for a 
home, he built a new fort, named Shah- 
garb , on Bhimgarli, which was lying 
ruined and deserted for a long time past. 
Making it his stronghold, he assembled 
five or six thousand troopers and set to 
conquering the country and forts in the 
neighbourhood; he brought within his 
grasp all the Balaghat (upland) country 
from Junair and Sangamner to Ahmad* 
nagar and Daulatabad, and attained to 
great power. (Ibid, 278.) 

Baji Dalve and others whom Murari 
bad sent from hi9 encampment to conquer 
Tal-Konkan, entered the country by way 
of Dabul and seized Mabad, Gbodegaon, 
Nizampur, and some other productive 
places on that side, (now in the Kolaba 
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District). Siddi Marjao Inajetullah Khan, 
the Nizam Shahi Subabdar of Talkonkan, 
issued from Chaul and opposed them. He 
was slain, his army defeated, and the Adil 
Shahis got possession of the whole country 
including the rich port of Chaul. War 
continued— fresh Nizam Shahi array arrives 
— Baji I)alve slain near Kolar— Nizam 
Shahis finally victorious, but their general, 
Siddi Saba, appropriates the conquests to 
himself 1 At this time many nobles urged 
Nizam Shah to restore Path Khan to the 
wazirship and thus strengthen his govern- 
ment, as the dreaded Mughal enemy was 
only waiting for an opportunity to crush 
him and his State was in utter confusion. 
He agreed, released Fath Khan from prison 
and made him wazir again, saying “Guard 
my life and kingdom like your great 
father.” (About December 1631.) The 
change was followed by a reform of the 
administration for a time, and people 
hoped for the best. But a few days after- 
wards, Burhan Nizam Shah was seized 
with insanity. Fath Khan brought him 
out of the palace to his own house (former- 
ly the mansion of Salabat Khan) for treat- 
ment. But the king died in two months, 
and Fath Khan was univei sally suspected 
of having poisoned him. (B.S. 278-280, 
236; Pad . I. A. 442.) This happened about 
February 1632. 

Before this, Shahji has petitioned the 
Emperor for permission to enter his 
service. On receiving a favourable reply, 
he came over to the Mughal viceroy’s 
camp (November or December 1630), 
with 2000 cavalry, and was created 
a Commander of 5000 with two lakhvS 
of^Rupces as his bounty ; his brother 
Minaji became a 3-hazari and his son 
Shambbuji a 2-hazati. (Pad. l.A. 327-328.) 
After a short lime he was deputed by the 
Mughal viceroy from Talangi (near Paren- 
da) to occupy the districts of Junair and 
Sangamner, (which had been given to him 
as jagir), and Bezapur (Ibid, 331, 357.) 
A little later he was ordered to stay at 
Nasik, which was in the jagir of Khwa- 
jah Abul Hassan, a Mughal officer. (Ibid, 
367.) About May 3362, the mabals of 
Fath Khan's jagir which had been granted 
to Sbahji, were transferred to Fath Kban 
by order of the Emperor, and Shahji at 
once left the Mughals. (4l>7.) 

With the murder of Burhan Nizam Shah 
began the last stage of the fall of the once 
glorious Ah m ad n a gar kingdom. Fath 


Khan set up a puppet on the throne, 
Husain III, the son of the murdered king, 
a boy of seven only. ( B.S . 286.) At once 
the provincial governors and command- 
ants of forts refused obedience to the king- 
maker and his crowned prisoner. Shahji 
seized this opportunity of making himself 
great by imitating the example of Fath 
Khan. He deserted the Mughal service 
(about June 1632), seized the districts of 
IJ T asik,Tnrabak, Sangamner, and Junair, as 
well as parts of Northern Konkan. (Pad. 
I. A 442 ; Ii S. 292.) 

The Nizam Shahi qiladar of Galna (in 
W. Khandesh) icbclled against Fath 
Khan’s government and negotiated with 
Shahji for the sale of the fort to him. But 
the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan heard of 
the matter, and by heavily bribing the 
qiladar induced him to sell the fort to the 
imperialists instead. It was delivered to 
them on 7th Oct. 1632, after Shahji’s 
agents had been sent back in disappoint- 
ment. (Pad. I. A. 443 ) 

We shall here conclude the story of the 
death agony of the Nizam Shahi monar- 
chy. The Mughals had got possession of 
most of its strong places— Bir in 1628, 
Dharur on 17th June 1631, Galna on 7th 
Oct. 1632. But their military career had 
been cheque! ed. A Mughal advance under 
Asaf Khan againstBijapurin Dec. 1631-June 
1632 had ended in failure, retreat, and a 
patched up peace. Their siege of Parenda, 
under Azam Khan, was unsuccessful ; the 
Bijapuris sent a contingent under Murari 
Pandit to assist the garrison, the fort 
was provisioned, and Azam Khan, finding 
that no fodder was available for 40 miles 
round the fort, abandoned the siege and 
retired to Dharur (about March, 1631.) 
A terrible famine desolated the Deccan 
throughout 1631 and 1632, causing in- 
describable suffering and loss of life. (Pad. 
I. A. 342-364, 41()-’17 ; H. S, 287.) 

Fath Khan, after the murder of 
Burhan Nizani Shah (about Feb. 1632) 
was universally detested by all parties in 
the Deccan, and saw that the only means 
of saving himself was to seek the Mughal 
pi election. For this he petitioned Shah 
Jahan (about the middle of 1632.) The 
'Emperor took him under his wing, and 
restored to him that portion of his old 
jagir which had been bestowed on Shahji 
during the Maratha’s temporary submis- 
sion to the Mughals. (Ibid, 497.) Shahji 
at once went over to Bhapur, and 
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Adil Shah sent an army to aid the Maratha 
chief in wresting Daulatabad from Fath 
Khan’s hands. Fath Khan wrote to the 
Mughal viceroy, Khan-i-Khanan Maha- 
bat Khan, “Shahji is coming against me; 
there is no provision in the fort and it 
cannot hold out for a day. Cothe quickly 
and take it and save me: I shall become 
a servant of the Emperor.” Mahabat 
sent an advanced force by rapid marches, 
and himself set out for it (on 1 January 
1633) with 40,000 troops. Meantime 
the treacherous Fath Khan had repented 
of his offer to the Mughals, made terms 
with the. Bijapuris. Muhammad Adil 
Shah decided to aid Nizam Shah in his 
last hours against the common enemy, 
the insatiably ambitious Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent a vast army under Ratidaula 
Khan to reinforce the Nizam Shahis. The 
allies barred the path of the Mughals 
near the village of Khirki (now Auranga- 
bad, and the Adil Shahis intioduced into 
the fort 3 lakhs of hun and provisions. 
Fighting took place round Daulatabad 
and in the neighbouring district for five 
months, and in it Shahji, acting as a 
lieutenant of the Bijapuris, took a con- 
spicuous part on manj- occasions. Khan- 
l-zaman, the son of Mahabat, drove 
Shahji away from Nizampur (Febiuary). 
(Pud. I. A. 496-520 ; B. S. 287-289.) 
But the latter and other Bijapuri officers 
continued to hover round the Mughal 
camp and cause constant harassment and 
loss to them. Khan-i-Kbanan Mahabat 
Khan himself arrived on the scene on 1 
March and after severe sti uggles invested 
the fort closely. Fath Khan made a 
despairing appeal to Adil Shah to send 
him food and reinforcements, promising to 
yield the fort to him. Adil Shah sent 
a large army and vast quantities of pro- 
visions and other needments to the fort 
under Murari Pandit, about May. (Pad. 

I. A. 496-520, B. S. 287-289.) 

, But the Muslim nobles of Bijapurwere 
jealous of Murari, whose overweening 

g ride and power were solely due to the 
ivour of the dictatorial wazir Khawas 
Khan. They all decided not to fight or 
exert themselves so long as Murari was 
there, because in the event of their gaining 
success all the credit of the victory would 
go to Murari. The Brahman general also 
very unwisely refused to deliver the grain 
he had brought for the besieged. When 
Fath Khan in the extremity of starvation 


begged him to send the provisions in, 
Murari replied by calling upon him to 
cede the fort to him first. Fath Khan had 
no help but to make terms with the 
Mughals, and at last on 17th June 1633 
surrendered the imptegnabie fort of 
Daulatabad with all its treasure and war 
material, to Mahabat Khan. Husain, the 
last of the Nizam Shahi kings, thus fell 
into the hands of the Mughals and was 
sent to Gwalior to end his days in the 
State-prison there (B. S. 290-291: Pad. 
I. A. 528-540.) 

The Adil Shahi troops now left the 
cnvii ons of Daulatabad, covered with 
failure and humiliated in their master’s 
eyes. Murari was severely censured by 
Khawas Khan, as the blame for this 
miserable result was laid enttrelv on him. 
(B. vS. 293.) 

1 he Nizam Shahi dynasty was now 
extinguished. Its local officers set up for 
themselves : Siimvas Rao at Junair, Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan in Talkonkan, Siddi 
Ambar at Jinjera-Rnjapuri, Siddi Raihan 
at Shola pur. (B. S. 294.) Shahji Bhonsla 
retired fiom the walls of Daulatabad to 
Bhimgarh (July 1633), and seized all the 
Nizam Shahi dominion from Puna and 
Chakan to Balaghat and the environs of 
Junair, Ahmadnagar,Sangamner, Trirabak, 
and Nasik, and collected a force of 9eveo 
or eight thousand cavalry, with which he 
plundered all sides. The new Mughal 
commandant of Daulatabad, lradat Khan, 
wrote to Shahji through Maloji Bhonsla 
to join the Emperor's side, promising him 
very high mansabs for himself and his sons 
and the granting of every one of his 
demands. lie knew that if Shahji could be 
enlisted in the imperial service and the Nizam 
Shahi territory could be occupied by the 
Mughals through Shahji’s help, it would 
greatly enhance his own credit with the 
Emperor. But Shahji “who was one of the 
cleverest, most farsighted and most ambi- 
tious of men,” intrigued with Khawas Khan 
through Murari, saying, “What docs it 
matter if out of the 84 forts of Nizam Shah 
the one fort of Daulatabad has been lost ? 
[Other strongholds] like Junair still re- 
main. If you help me I can uplift the 
Nizam Shahi banner again with all my 
energy.” This was also the dfesire of 
Khawas Khan and all the other Adil Shahi 
nobles (except Mustafa Khan, the rival of 
Khawas.) The policy was adopted ; 
Khawas Khan sent a large army under 
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Murari Pandit to assist Shaliji. The 
Maratha chief took out of fort Judhart, on 
the top of the Ghats, some 30 miles west 
of Junair [or foit Anjrai, acc. to Pad . I B. 
36J a Nizam Shahi prince named Murtaza, 
aged 10 or 11 years, who had been kept 
there as a state-prisoner, and crowned him 
at Shahgarh (formerly Bkimgarh) with 
the assistance of Murari, about September, 
1633. ( B.S . 296-297. But the Mughal 
official history suggests that this puppet 
was set up as king about July 1632, which 
I cannot accept, Pad . I.A. 442.) 

• In the name of Murtaza Nizam Shah II , 
Shahji carried on the government for three 
years, seized districts and forts, and levied 
troops. He and Murari wrote to Siddi 
Saba Sait Khan, who had got possession 
of Tal-Konkan and was icsuimg at Kalian, 
to come and pay his respects to the new 
king, and co-operate with Shahji. The 
Siddi declined and decided to live at the 
court of Bijapur, ceding the whole ot Tal- 
Konkan to Shahji, —-so that the whole of 
Tal-Konkan from Mahad to the frontier of 
Jawar, with the exception of the forts, fell 
into Shahji’s hands. Murari left Shahji as 
regent and virtual ruler of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah, with a contingent of 5 or 6 thou- 
sand Bijapun troops under Ambar Khan 
for his assistance, and himself returned to 
Bijapur. On the way be halted at Pahal, 
near the point ot junction of the Bhima 
and Indram, (now called Tulapur, noith of 
Poona) for a holy bath and tain (weighing 
one’s self against gold &c , to be given 
away in charity). Shahji, who hated Saif 
Khan for his refusal to co-operate with 
him, attacked him while he was coming 
to Murari with his 2000 cavalry with 
a view to accompany him to Bijapur. 
[Shahji’s plea was that Saif Khan had 
seized the Nizam Shahi elephants in fort 
Khuj.] A bloody battle was fought bet- 
ween the two nearKhed, 12 miles due west 
of Pabal, and Karus ; many were slain 
and wounded on both sides ; Siddi Ambar 
Atish Kbani, the commander of Saif Khan, 
was wounded and taken prisoner by 
§h&bji’s men, while the Khan himself was 
invested at Khed for two days. Murari 
relieved him and took him to Bijapur in 
safety. (B. S. 297.) 

After this Shahji proposed a marriage 
between his eldest son Sbambbuji and the 
daughter of Srinivas Rao, the governor of 
Junair, treacherously imprisoned the Kao, 

4 bug made himself master of the forts 
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of Junair, Judhan, Sunda (?), Bhor, Paras- 
garh (?), Harsgarb (?), Mahuli and 
Khuj (?). 

He luxt removed the puppet king 
Murtaza from Bkimgarh to Junair, and 
lived there himself in great wealth (seized 
from the property of Srinivas Rao and 
other rich men of the place). Some twelve 
thousand of the dispersed old troops of 
the Nizam Shahi kingdom now gathered 
un/icr him. Mahabat Khan found that 
the captuie of Husain Nizam Shah 111 and 
his capital had not finished the business, 
but Shahji had revived the trouble. So 
war was declared against Shahji and Adil 
Shah. A large Mughal at my was sent 
under Prince Shuja to besiege Parenda 
(24 Feb. 1634), which Adil Shah had 
gained by paying its Nizam Shahi qiladar 
three lakhs of hurt But Murari brought 
relief to the fort, and the siege was aban- 
doned by the Mughals in May. (B S. 298 ; 
Pad 1. B. 36-45.) 

Meantime, that is late m 1633, Shahji 
having assembled his troops near Ahmad- 
nagar, had been looting the environs of 
Daulatabad and Bidar. and closing the 
roads to grain-dealers and other way- 
fareis. A Mughal detachment was there- 
fore sent to ravage Chamargunda, the 
home of the Hhonslas and then take 
post at Saugamner, about December 1633 
or the next month. (Pad I. B. 3G.) The 
Mughal failure was due to quarrels among 
their generals. 

Next, Shahji seized the opportunity 
of the death of Mahabat Khan, the 
viceroy of the Deccan (26 Oct., 1634) 
to lay hands on the villages near 
Daulatabad and collect the revenue. 
Hut as soon as Kban-i-Dauran, the new 
acting viceroy, arrived near the scene of 
the disturbances, (middle ot January, 
1635), Shahji and other troublers of the 
public peace, at the news of it, fled away 
from the neighbourhood of Daulatabad 
towards Ramduda. Khan-i-Dauran him- 
self arrived at Ramduda on 28th January, 
and then pursued the enemy through 
Shiwgaon, Amarapur, and the pass of 
Mubn. Meantime, the fugitive Shahji had 
sent his baggage by the pass of Manikduda 
towards Junair, but it was intercepted by 
the Mughals, its guards were defeated and 
dispersed with slaughter. On this occasion 
the Mughals took all the property of 
Shalji’s camp, 8000 oxen loaded with 
grata, some other oxen canning arms and 
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rockets, and about 3000 men as prisoners. 
The victorious Khan-i-Dauran returned 
to Ahmadnagar. ( February.) (Pad. I. B. 
68-69.) 

Next year, Shahjaban himself arrived at 
Daulatabad (21 Feb. 1636), and launched 
a vast force of 50,000 troopers, to overawe 
Golkonda, invade Bijapur (if necessary) and 
crush Shahji. One division of the army, 
under Khan-i-Ziman, was to ravage tnc 
home ot Shahji at Chamargutida and tten 
wrest the Konkan from him. Another, 
8000 strong, commanded by Shaista 
Khan, was to conquer Junair fort, San- 
gamner, Nasik, and Trimbak. (Pad I. B. 
135-137.) 

The division under Khan-i-Zaman 
carried on a successful campaign against 
Shaliji during March, chasing him through 
Paragaon to Lauhgarh, in the parganah 
of Puna, then belonging to Adil Shah, and 
situated across the Bhima. Shall Jahan’s 
orders having been not to pursue Shahji 
if *he entered Bijapur territory, the Khan 
stopped there. One of his officers captured 
the walled village of Chamargunda. At 
this time Khan-i-Zaman was recalled to 
join the invasion of Bijapur (160-162). 
Shaista Khan ai rived at Sangamner on 
8 March 1636, and wrested the parganahs 
of the country from the hands of Shahji’s 
son and other owners, expelling the enemy 
from the district. Leaving Shaikh Farid 
as thanahdar there, he went in pursuit of 
the enemy to Nasik. The Marathas fled 
from Nasik to the Konkan. Shaista Khan 
detached 1500 men to occupy the Junair 
regton and punish the enemy. \t this 
time an imperial order recalled the general 
to the defence of Ahmadnagar. A detach- 
ment from his army had taken the town 
of Junair from Shahji’s servants, and an- 
other had gone towaids Mahuli where 
the enemy was reported to be present. 
At this time Shahji’s sou [Shambhu?] 
joined him near Ch imargunda, and then 
with a party as escort set off for the fort 
of Junair, where his family was living. 
When [Shambhu] arrived near Junair, the 
Mughals sallied forth from the city and 
attacked him, many being slain on both 
sides. Immediately after hearing the news, 
Shaista Khan sent 700 men from hi9 side 
to reinforce the Mughals at Junair. These 
men cut their way through the Marathas 
who barred their path, entered Junair (city) 
and strengthened its defence. In fact, the 
Mughal force in Junair was closely besieged 


and driven to sore straits by shortness 
of provisions and fodder, Shaista Khan 
at once hastened to Junair, beat and 
chased the enemy back to the bank of the 
Bhima river. Baqar Khan was recalled 
from the Konkan to the defence of the 
city of Junair, and vShaista Khan set out 
to meet the Emperor at Daulatabad, 
21 May. (Pad. 1. B., 148 151.) 

The campaign against Shahji was thus 
brought to a premature close, because 
Bijapur had defied the Emperor and the 
main Muglml forces had to be diverted 
against that kingdom. However, in May 
next Bijapur made peace with the* 
Emperor, one of the terras being that 
Shahji was not to be admitted to office 
under Bqapur unless he ceded to Shah 
Jdhan the forts of Junair, Trimbak and 
some others still in his hands. (My History 
of Aurangiib, I 40.) 

The Emperor was now free to turn 
his forces against Shahji. The campaign 
was reopened in July and proved a com- 
plete success, as I have described in detail 
in my History ot Aurnngzib , Yol. 1. pp. 
46-4-8. Shahji capitulated in fort Mahuli 
(which he had some eight months before 
secured from its qiladar Minaji Bhonsla) ; 
he entered Bijapur service, gave up to 
the Mughals the shadowy king Murtaza 
Nizam Shah, together with Junair and six 
other foits still held by his men. (Pad. 

I B. 22^-230.) 

From the above facts of Shahji’s 
early history it will be clear that he 
received a crushing blow to his fortunes 
in the fall of his patron Fath Khan 
and the murder of his father-in-law 
Lakhji Yadav Rao about June, 1630, 
and that though he afterwards asserted 
himself iu the Puua-Ndsik region, it 
was only as a petty plunderer, and his 
rise to power and prestige, as a king-maker 
and wield er of the legal authority of the 
Nizam Shahi State, was due entirely to 
the support of Kliawas Khan and the 
resources of the Bijapun kingdom. Murari 
Pandit, the favourite and right-hand-man 
of that Bijapuri wazir , played a most * 
important part in the early life of Shahji. 
He had first met Shahji as an enemy 
(Aug. 1630), but soon came to cherish a 
personal affection for the young Maratha 
chief and a high opinion of his ability and 
intelligence. The story of Shahji having 
taught Murari ’ (August 1633) how to 
weigh an elephant, is well known. The 
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history of the rise and fall of Khaw&s 
Khan (and of Murari with him) is there- 
fore an inseparable part of the life-story 
of Shahji. 

Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah had a favourite 
slave of the Maratha race named Daulat- 
yar (created Daulat Khan and com- 
mandant of the capital), whom he in- 
structed, just before nis death to place the 
crown on the head of his second son, 
Muhammad Adil Shah. Daulat accom- 
plished this change of succession (22 Sep. 
1626), blinded the eldest Prince, Darvish, 
and confined his son Ismail in fort IJdgir, 
\B.S. 212 \ Pad. I. B. 219). Thereafter 
Daulat Khan, now entitled KhawasKhan, 
ruled Bijapur as regent and virtual king. 
His policy (like that of his old master) 
was to prop up the Nizam Shalii kingdom 
as the only barrier between the dreaded 
Mughals and themselves. For this reason 
Adil Shah and his wazir forgave a 
thousand acts of ingratitude and wanton 
aggression on the part oi Nizam Shah and 
helped him with men, money and provi- 
sions every time he was attacked by th^ 
Mughals. Mustafa Khan, the rival of 
Khawas, was the only noble of Bijapur 
who advocated a policy of alliance with 
the Mughals for dividing the heritage 
of Nizam Shah. (if. vS. 281-283.) At last, 
after seven years of virtual dictatorship, 
Khawas Khan provoked a civil war in the 
State by his haughtiness, greed of power 
and incapacity. He suddenly imprisoned 
his rival Mustafa Khan in Belgaum. All 
the other nobles who were smarting under 
the ill-treatment of Khawas and bis 
creature Murari, were instigated by the 
king to overthrow him. They wrote to 
Khawas to dismiss Murari, who was 
universally unpopular. Khawas refused. 
Immediately a civil war broke out. 
Khawas intrigued with Shah Jahan for 
help, sending his envoy Shaikh Muhiuddin 
Dabir to Agra His enemies gathered to- 
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gether at Gulbarga under Randaula Khan, 
who was soon joined by Raihan from 
Sholapur. The main army of Khawas 
was sent under Murari to suppress Raghu 
Pandit, but after attacking Kaghu at 
Dewalgaon it was routed, and Murari 
took refuge with the Naikwar of Dharwar. 
Adil Shah instructed his petition-bearer, 
an Abyssinian named Siddi Raihan (not 
Malik Raihan, the governor of Sholapur), 
to .put an end to Khawas. When the 
haled minister wa9 coming out of the 
court, the conspirators fell on him and 
stabbed him (late in 1635). The wounded 
man made his way home, but his doors 
were broken open and his head cut off. 
Mustafa Khan was now released and 
restored to the premiership. [ He had 
been the titular wazir even during 
Khawas’s usurpation of power ] (B. S. 
299-302.) 

Murari lost all his power after the death 
of Ins patron. lie was arrested by the 
local officer of Halihal, and sent to court 
in chains. There he opened his mouth in 
foul abuse ol the Sultan, who ordered his 
tongue to be cut out, the prisoner to be 
paraded in a cart through the city, and 
then his joints to be hacked off one after 
another. This happened one month after 
the murder of Khawas Khan. ( B . S. 302.) 

The history of Shahji after he had 
entered Bijapur service and the part he 
played in the conquest of the Karnatak 
for his master (from 1646 onwards), are 
better known and will not be treated here. 

J a dun at n Sarkar. 

[Query. Muraii’s father was named 
Jagdev, and his son was most probably 
the Yenkatadri who about 1678—80 took 
an important part in Bijapur affairs as the 
right-hand man of the regent Siddi 
Masaud. Does the family still survive 
anywheie in the South Maratha country ? 

— J- si 
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SONG OF THE ARYAN SETTLERS 

Plains of the Panjab ! blue as the sea, 

Land of the Five Rivers ! turn we to thee ; 

Leave wc Himalaya, Home of the Snow ; 

Indus hath called us ; gladly we go. 

Plains of the Panjab ! shftntner and shine, 

Silently roil those blue billows of thine ; 

Silently break ’ncath thy mountains, sun-kissed, 

In foam of the white cloud, in spray of the mist 

Plains of the Panjab ! Silver and gold 
Wander and wind thy Five Rivers of old ; 

Threads for the broiderer laid on the gown ; 

Five Milky Wa>s in a heaven dropt down. 

Plains of the Pan jab ! High is the run 
Of the cup that enfolds thee ; distant and dim 
Lie thy five waterways. We are afire 
To slake in their bounty our thirst of desire. 

Plains ol the Panjal) ! blue as the sea, 

Land of the Five Rivers ! turn we to thee ; 

Leave we Himalaya, Home of the snow ; 

Indus hath called us, gladly we go. 

M Young. 

Palwal, Panjab. 
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W E welcome thu new edition of Mr Sarkar’s 
well-known woik In tins edition the book 
has been enlarged, largely re-written, ami 
Drought up to date. A short but illuminating chaptet 
on the economic effects of the war upon India at the 
end of the book will be found useful The Preface, 
which used to be such a noticeable feature of the earlier 
editions has been omitted, but the general get-up of 
the book has been much improved. It speaks well 
of the publishers that in spite of these improve- 
ments and the exorbitant rise in the price of paper 
and printing materials the price of the book has not 
been enhanced. 

The work is based almost entirely on the syllabus 
P^sjnbed f or the Third Paper of B, A. Economics 
1° u i University. It is mainly intended 

to help the University undergraduates to pass the 

io?/ ^ a<Jl S at ^ Sarkar » M a. Fourth Edition, 
M. C. Sarkar and Sons. Pp. 374. 

32%-4 


B A rhgrce C'ninumtion in Economics, and it 
would not be tair to judge it by any other standard 
than its utility to students, which is incontestable. 
But Mi Sarkar frequently makes use of his o*n 
powers of observation and analysis, and this raises 
the book far above the Ic\el of an ordinary cram- 
book. To the general reader, the main value of the 
book (apart from its value as a compendium of much 
valuable and tiustworthy information) lies in the 
fact that in it are embodied Mr Sarkar’s views on 
some of the widely discussed politico-economic 
questions of the day, such as the nature of the Indian 
land revenue, Protection, Horae Charges, gold 
currency, etc. Mr Sarkar has the courage of hie 
convictions and is an extremely able exponent of his 
views The reader will not feel inclined to with- 
hold admiration from him for the masterly* way in 
which he supports his own positions, though be mav 
not see eye to eye with him in everything. This 
also makes it very difficult to argue against him 
We shall now proceed to examine his views on the* 
subjects in some detail. 
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Sfttkae coniiders the discussion regarding 
tea4ti«ofthe Indian land revenue merely a “pro- 
^ifleal war of word*/' He quotes with approval 
^.iw view of Campbell— which seems to be also his 
bwa tiew so far as it can be traced through the 
mass of divergent opinions cited— that the distinc- 
tly between a tax and a rent is merely a matter of 
:'vr:silenkoant ; if the land revenue assessment is so high 
V:*s to absorb the whole of the economic rent, then it 
f fra rent, otherwise it is a tax (p. 351). This is 
■' merely shirking the real point at issue and can 
' hardly be.called a scientific explanation ot the pheno- 
menon. The Indian land revenue may not satisfy 
all the canons of taxation, and it may not, in prac- 
tice, conform to all the requirements of the theory of 
rent. Bat it is hardly accurate to call it both a 
rent and a tax— for the distinction between the two 
fr not one of degree bat of kind. An assessment 
may be a rent though it does not "absorb the whole 
of the economic rent." In fact, it is only in countries 
where there is no friction to free competition in land— 
and such countries are rare— that the payment 
demanded for the use of land equals the economic 
rent In the same way, an assessment may be a 
tax. if a heavy one, though it takes away the whole 
Of the surplus profits. Of course we may get rid of 
the difficulty by saying, with Ba9table, that the 
Indian land revenue belongs to neither class but 
resembles the dues of a feudal lord. But apart from 
the fact that such a mediaeval conception of the 
Indian land revenue is not likely to meet with the 
Approval of either the Government or the people, it 
fr not strictly in harmony with the actual facts, as 
we know that feudal dues were more often levied in 
services of various kinds than in money or the pro- 
duce of the soil ; and when these services came to be 
commuted into money payments in the later middle 
ages, rent emerged. 

The discussion of the question of the Indian land 
revenue fr bound up fundamentally with another 
question, viz., who fr the ultimate owner of the land. 
If the question of the ownership of the soil could be 
decided, the problem would have been solved once 
for all. Rent is the payment made to the owner of 
the land by the person who uses it for the service 
which it renders— it is the surplus over the total 
expenses of production. If the Government were the 
> owner of the land in India, land revenue - would be a 
rent, no matter whether the assessment amounted 
to the whole (as some Indian economists say) or 
only a part (as Government apologists say) of the 
true economic rent. If, on the other hand, the 
people are the actual owners of the lAnd which they 
cultivate, land revenue is a tax, it cannot be a rent, 
ftsatax fr an assessment levied by a Government 
upon the property of others, while a rent is a receipt 
from one's own property. But unfortunately the 
question of the ownership of land in India is not 
capable of easy solution ; there is no universally 
recognised enstom or tradition, and the two schools 
of. Indian economic thought— one of which we may, 
for want of a better name, call the official school, 
and the other, the non-official school— generally hold 
diametrically opposite views in the matter. 

In the absence of this supreme test, we must try 
. to decide the question by reference to the character 
;■ and polipy of the assessment itself. It seems to us 
that the discussion is not one of mere academic 
interest, at Dr. Baneriea says (A Study of Indian 
Economic*, Second Edition, p. 213), or “a profit- 
fan war of words,*’ at Mr. Sarkar pats it (p. 354), 
bat has great practical value, as on the true scienti- 


fic solution of this question will depend whether the 
Indian Government can fairly and without undue 
hardship claim the whole of the economic rent as 
land revenue. If the land revenue is really a rent, 
the Government fr not only entitled to the whole 
surplus produce of the soil— the deductions for the 
expenses of cultivation, including the remuneration 
of the cultivator himself, being made on a liberal 
scale— hut should take it. For the cultivator, unless 
he holds the land he cultivates in his own right, can 
lay no claim to this surplus produce, and to allow 
him to have any share of it would be to put an extra 
burden in the shape of additional taxation 'upon 
the shoulders of the non-agricultural classes of the 
community, for which there can be no justification. 

In our own humble opinion, the land revenue 
should, from the point of view of economic theory, 
be regarded as a tax rather than as a rent; and for 
the following reasons The land revenue in India has 
always (even from long before the days of the British 
occupation of the country, vide the Imperial Gazet- 
teer, Vol. IV) been looked upon as a first charge upon 
the produce of the land. Now, rent cannot be a first 
charge upon the produce, it is rather of the nature 
of a last charge ; it fr a surplus, and rent does not 
emerge unless this surplus occurs. It is, as we have 
already said, what remains over after all the other 
expenses of production (including the remuneration 
of the- farmer for his own labour) have been met. if 
nothing remains over, no rent can as a rule be paid. 
But in India cultivators have always to pay the land 
revenue whether the land yields any rent or not, 
whether custom or free competition is the dominant 
feature of the locality. This shows that from the 
point of view of economic theory, the Indian land 
revenue is not of the nature of a rent which fr a last 
charge upon the produce, but is a tax which is a first 
charge. 

From the universal character of the imposition it 
afro follows that the land revenue becomes, as it 
were, a part of the general expenses of the cultivation 
of land and enters into the price of agricultural pro- 
duce {vide, Palgrave's Dictionary of Political Eco- 
nomy). Now, a tax generally enters into and raises 
the price of the commodity upon which it fr levied, if 
not by its full amount, at least by a part. But true 
rent can never do so. Economic rent is governed by 
tbe price of the agricultural produce, the price of tbe 
agricultural produce is not governed by rent. The 
Indian land revenue, by entering into the price of 
agricultural produce, also establishes its kinship to 
rent. Besides, the fact that the Government does not 
by its own admission, even when hard pressed for 
revenue, demand the whole of tbe economic rent 
as land revenue— though as already pointed out it 
would be justified in doing so and would inflict no 
hardship upon the people— but resorts to devious and 
wasteful methods of taxation to make good the defi- 
cit, seems to indicate that the Government itself does 
not, at bottom, regard tbe land revenue as a rent 
but as a tax upon agricultural profits or income 
which should not ordinarily exceed a certain well- 
defined maximum. 

We shall now bring this part of our review to a 
close with an extract from Baden-Powell, by univer- 
sal recognition the greatest authority on the land 
tenure systems of British India. “The British Gov* 
eminent has everywhere,” he says, Conferred or 
recognised a private right in land, and in large areas 
of the country— Bengal, Oudh, and the whole of 
Northern India, for example— it has expressly de- 
clared the proprietary rights of the landlord and the 
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village owners. It is, then, impossible to saj^broad- 
ly that the state takes a rent from the landholders 
regarded as tenants. The Government is certainly 

not the owner. The utmost it does is to regard 

the land as hypothecated to itself as security, in the 
last resort, for the land revenue assessed upon it 
He continues : “After the Government has so dis- 
tinctly conferred proprietary rights in land, any later 
use of the term ‘universal landlord’ applied to 
Government can only be in the nature of a metaphor. 
The only function of a landlord that the Government 
exercises is the general -care for the progress of the 
state, making advances to enable the cultivator to 
sink wells or effect other improvements, advancing 
money for general agricultural purposes, suspending 
or remitting the demand for revenue owing to famine 
or calamity of season. 1 ’ And he concludes thus : 
‘The land revenue cannot, then, be regarded as a 

rent, not even in the Raiyatwari lands 1 should 

be inclined to regard the charge as more in the nature 
of a tax on agricultural incomes.” (Baden-powell, 
Land Systems of British India. Quoted by Dr. 
Hauerjea in bis Study of Indian Economics). 

Passing on to the subject of Protection wc find 
that Mr. Sarkar is an out and out Free Trader, lie 
would not even have a modified system of Protection 
for Indian industries. We ourselves are not in favour 
of Reciprocity, Imperial Preference, and other such 
devices of the Imperialist School, which, we believe, 
would do more harm than good to Indian interests. 
The present system of Free Trade would be preferable 
to any such new-fangled scheme. But we believe that 
a moderate system of Protection, graduated to the 
needs of Indian industries, spread over a number of 
years and reduced gradually so as to leave the coun- 
try again free of all trade restrictions save those 
required for revenue purposes after a few decades, 
would benefit many of the Indian industries. We 
know the practical difficulties in the way of the adop- 
tion of such a scheme, bat they are not of a kind 
which a paternal government like that of India could 
not overcome. History teaches us that Protection 
once adopted is very difficult to shake off ; vested 
interests are created and they clamour against any 
return to the old system of Free Trade. But history 
also teaches us that few countries have been able to 
develop their industries without some form of state- 
aid, and that the temporary loss to a country is 
compensated many times over in the long run by the 
rapid growth of wealth under a protective system. 
We do not agree with Mr, Sarkar that the Indian 
generally is so conservative in his habits, or so great 
an exception to the general run of humau beings, 
or so spiritually-minded or indifferent to his own 
interests, that he will not know a good thing when 
be sees it ; nor is be, we believe, so inefficient or 
slovenly a worker— and in this beliel we are support- 
ed by the independent testimony of many foreigners 
who have come into daily contact with him in his 
work— that he will not be able to turn any system of 
Protection even partially to his own advantage. 
Almost all of us are familiar with one or two indus- 
tries in which an extra 5 p.c. would make all the 
difference between extinction and vigorous life. It 
is true, as Mr. Sarkar says, that Protection often 
exercises a benumbing or cramping influence upon 
industries, but as a rule only when the protective 
duties are so high as to be almost prohibitive and 
the manufacturers are confident of their continuance 
at the same high level. This, and to a certain extent 
; the scarcity of eoal And iron, the two essential re 
quisttes of all modern industry, were the mam causes* 


■of the decadent ntate & ifidnstrles 
before I860. (A protective dnty Of W p.c. was 
not at all a rare thing m the French tariffs of 
the middle of the 19th century). Contrasted with 
the French industries before the kilties of the last 
century, to which our attention is drawn by Air. 
Sarkar, stand the German industries of to-day, 
whose development under a moderate protective 
system since the seventies of the last century ha* 
been phenomenal. Of course we do not mean to 
imply that the entire credit of this development to 
due to protection. The Germans are A very re- 
sourceful and enterprising people, with wonefepw 
powers of organisation, and we may be sure tbit 
even without Protection German industries would • 
have been in a flourishing condition to-dajr. But 
very few people will deny that Protection has 
substantially helped this development. Mr. Sarkar 
says, “List wishes to continue a moderate protective 
duty till his country has reached the highest degree 
of wealth and power and can compete on equal 
terms with the most advanced industrial nations 
of the world, that is to say, till the millennium 
arrives!” (P. 326. The Italics are Mr. Sarkar’s, 
not ours). But has not this millennium, for wishing 
whose arrival List is so blandly ridiculed, already 
arrived in Germany ? Has not Germany reached 
“the highest degree of wealth and power' 1 and 
cannot she compete to-day on equal terms with 
“the most advanced industrial nations of the 
world”? The interminable miseries of the present 
war only make us wish that this were not the case! 

Mr. Sarkar’s main arguments against the adop- 
tion of protection in India at present seem to be two 
in number : First, our largest and most flourishing 
industries, such as cotton, jute, tea, and coal, be says, 
can no longer be called young industries and do not. 
require protection ; “protection to them .now will 
be an encouragement to slack eftort and decline of 
efficiency” (p. 322). . , , . 

Mr. Sarkar seems to have nussed altogether the 
real significance of protection. Protectionists do not 
advocate Protection for a// industries pell-mell, but 
only for those which are unable to compete without 
Protection with foreign manufactures iii the home 
market. (Subsidies, bounties, rebates, etc., have often 
other ends in view, but they arc different from true 
Protection.) Now, three of these Indian industries, 
viz., jute, tea, and coal, have already a practical 
monopoly of the Indian market. Even without pro- 
tective duties foreign producers of these articles 
cannot compete with them in India. Protection to 
tbem would be superfluous. As a matter of fact, 
the Government of India could not ‘protect' them 
even if they would, for in the absence of imports 
where would such protective duties be levied ? But 
cotton stands on an entirely different footing. Here 
foreign competition is not only present, but strong ; 
and we believe that a small duty on imports, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the removal of the 
countervailing excise duty, would materially benefit 
the cotton industry. It would not slacken effort, 
bat rather encourage the grow 111 “i!!? 

outside Bombay and Ahmcdabad where the industry 
is now principally localised. ... 

Mr. Barbara second argument against protection 
is that certain other smaller industries, such as the 
manufacture of sugar, paper, candle ; Mapr mars, 
etc., suffer from such "organic defects’' that -there, 
moral of theee defecta rather than protection is 
wbatis necessary to foster them, **?)• **.•• 
true that many of these indmtries are cMifcd.on 
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v iradetveerj crude and primitive conditions of manu- ceeded in doing the same in coarse of a few decades 

which would in many cases give place to or generations if her Government had followed a 

modern and more scientific methods if the manufac- similar policy. And the payment which she baa now 

v fitters could be tolerably sure of making a good to make annually to foreign countries for this mis* 

pirofit out of the change; but the fear of foreign take or neglect constitutes a drain. Secondly, it is 

ft ■ competition stands in their way. It is a well known said, that the price which ludia has to pay for 

economic fact that small industries cannot be carried services received is, in some cases (e.g., in the case of 
; ; on as efficiently or economically as comparatively the foreign administrative agency), higher than their 

large ones ; many of these “organic defects’* are such lowest market price ; and this extra payment, too, 

. as are inherent in the system under which the pro* constitutes a drain. 

duction of these commodities is carried on, but but would it not be more proper to look upon it, 

would vanish if protection, by guaranteeing to the as Mr. Sarkar says, as a price which British con- 

manufacturers trie prospect of good and regular nexion inevitably entailed, a price which we must 
profits for a number of years, enabled them to intro- pr.y to get a regular aud uninterrupted supply of the 
ekre the necessary reforms. If protection is with- best ability from abroad ? 

held from these industries till they have proved their To point to the excess of India’s exports over 
fitness for it by removing all their “organic defects,” imports and say that the whole of this amount 
we should have to wait long indeed ! And when the constitutes nn annual drain from the country, as is 
“organic defects” have at last been removed, suppos- sometimes done, because we get no visible return for 
ing they could be removed, the manufacturers would it, is simply puerile ; and the only way to look upon 
probably turn round and ask us to keep our pro- such a statement is to regard it as a relic from the 
tection to ourselves, as they no longer required its old by-gone days of classical Political Economy 
blessings. when economic goods or wealth were not infrequent- 

Mr. Sarkar’s last point is that protection, to be ly identified with tangible material objects. Neverthe- 
effective, must be directed against British goods, less, there is this element of truth in the statement 
since in normal years these constitute about two- that a permaneut excess of a country's exports 
thirds of our total imports ; and “no reasonable over its total imports (including precious metals) 
man,” he says, “can expect a politically dependent is a sure index of national poverty, 
country like India to be alluwed to impose protec- If the industries of India had been properly 
tive duties on British goods.” But we expect such nursed and attempts made to train up a local 
a thing, unreasonable as we may be considered to be, administrative agency, it' is possible that many of 
and what is more, our expectation is being slowly but the stores which are obtained from Europe might 
surely fulfilled. No one can say that some of the now have been procured locally and an indigenous 
recent duties imposed by the Government of India, administrative agency could also have very largely 
without any countervailing excise duties (such as the taken the place of the costly foreign agency, espe- 
tobacco and the cotton duties,} are pure revenue cially in the lower administrative posts, without 
duties, or that they have not mainly hit the British any perceptible sacrifice of efficiency in the country’s 
manufacturer. These measures should have knocked administrative machinery. The industrial develop- 
the bottom out of Mr. Sarkar’s belief. ment would also have increased the country's wealth 

We now come to the question of the Home and resources, enabling it to contribute more 
Charges. Here we are glad to find ourselves in substantially to public and railway loans. The 
general agreement with Mr. Sarkar’s views. The portion of the Home Charges which represents 
problem of the Home Charges is at bottom a very payments for such services (whether of men, money, 
simple one tagood deal of heated controversy tlmt has or materials) is a true economic drain. But its 
raged round it in the past has been merely the result amount is quite indeterminate; what proportion 
of confusion of issues. We borrow certain sums of it bears today to the total volume of the Home 
money for the construction of our railways, irriga- Charges cannot be ascertained a priori , for the 
tion works, and for other purposes from time to conditions which would have made its payment 
time in England ; we engAge every year the services unnecessary have not been realised, 
of a number of Europeans to carry *on the administra- If x represents the total Home Charges, and 

tion of the country in its various branches and for y the portion of the Home Charges which consti- 

its military defence ; we purchase annually a curtain tutes payments for services which we could not 
amount of goods abroad to meet the requirements have reasonably expected to obtain in the country 
of our administration. Now, as long as wc continue at this moment, then the annual drain**/, 

to purchase foreign goods and to requisition the That there has been a drain from the country 

services of foreign men and money, we must be pre- in this sense for a considerable number of years past, 

pared to pay their due price. Foreigners will not let there can be no reasonable manner of doubt, 
us have these things for love, and our payment, if it Referring to the portion of the Home Charges which 
does not exceed the market price of the commodities represents payments for stores and for interest on 
cannot properly be regarded in the nature of a drain, loans contracted abroad, Mr. Sarkar says, “This 
It is a fair price for a fair service rendered. Where, portion of the expenditure could have been avoided 
then, does the question of drain come in ? First, it only if all our public and railway loans had been 
is said, that we have been too long dependent on raised in India and English-made stores replaced by 
foreign countries for men, money and materials. The things manufactured in India, both of which aupposi- 
Government should have long ago taken active steps tions are impossible.” (p. 281). It is one thing to 
to have these things produced in India. A national say that India could not have raised all her loans 
government like that of Japan, for instance, though . in India (few countries are able to do this) and that 
at first dependent, like India, on foreign countries for things manufactured in India could not have wholh 
its supplies, has by strenuous exertions succeeded, in replaced— for that is, we believe, Mr. Sarkars 
course of a few years, in freeing itself very largely meaning— English-made stores (no country today is 
from such dependence. India, a country of much altogether self-contained), and quite another thing 
larger natural resources, would certainly have sue- to say that she could not have shown any advance 
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at aft in these directions If the Indian Government 
bad not followed a policy of drift, we verily believe 
that her many defects notwithstanding India 
would today have, given a much better account 
of herself 

On the sutyect of a Gold Currency for India 
Mr Sarkar’s views have to be gathered mainly 
from hiB criticism of the Arguments oi the opponents 
of the measure, and here we aie compelled to p >se, 
much against our will, as critic’s critic, where we 
happen to differ from him The first objection 
urged against the introduction of a gold curren y 
in India (we give the arguments in the order in 
which they appear in Mr Sarkar’s book, pp 3(4 
et seq ) is that the great m ij >r ty ot the Indian 
monetarv transactions are for veiy small suras 
the people being so poor, and consequently gold 
coins are unsuitable as a cuuency Iji India To 
this Mr Sarkar says, “sovereigns cannot be a 
popular cutrency of daily use in our couutry, be 
cause a sovereign represents Rs 15 which is too 
large and inconvenient a unit foi tiic needs of 
ordinary Indians Gold coins c in come into popular 
use only in smill 5 rupee pieces (p 10b) At the 
very next page, ho wever, we read * Inq nines made 
by Government in 1911 showed that in the Punjab 
and Bombay sovereigns, are freely accepted by the 
peasants as the price of their ciops aud remain in 
active circulation as currency ’ If s ivercigns arc 
"freely accepted ’ by eve n peasauts and ‘remain in 
active circulation as curicncy” among them how 
can Mi S irkar say that gold coins can coint into 
popular use only in small 5 rupee pieces " that is to 
say, when they are so small as to be almost invisible 
to the naked eye 7 It may be said that the peasants 
of Bombay and the Punjab who freely use sovc 
reigns aie comparatively well to do people but 
so arc also Englishmen at ‘home who use sovereigns 
in the daily transactions of lift 1 he gold sovereigns 
is not ‘a populai curicncy of daily usl even unong 
1 ordinary ’ Englishmen, though the English people 
arc the richest in the world The mass of tht 
English people, such as working class men earning 
wageBot from 11 to 30s a week, always pieferto 
have their wages paid in silver, and the gold sovc 
reign is to them an object of almost ns great a 
luxuty as it is to the ordinary Indian But that 
has not led England to demonetise g >ld The 
various kinds of mohurs, pagodas, etc , which used 
to circulate pretty freely in India before the East 
India Company made the 18)5 silvu mpee the 
sole unlimited legal tender coin, had not, most of 
them, a less intrinsic value than the English gold 
sovereign The extensive circulation of the ten 
rupee note also leads us to believe that the sovereign 
is not a com of too high a denomination for circula 
tion in India In fact, it was largely the fear of 
the sovereign proving too strong u rival to the tin 
rupee note that led the Chamberlain Commission 
to oppose the introduction of a gold currency in 
India 

The second argument of the opponents of the 
gold currency has reference to the hoarding habits of 
the Indian people It is said that in the event of 
the adoption of a gold currency much of the gold 
would thus pass out of circulation altogether 
There is a deal of tiulli in this statement, but it 
applies with almost equal force to the existing 
silver currency Besides there is plenty of evidence 
to show that the popular psssion for hoarding is 
passing away, and with the opening up of new 
opportunities of safe investment, whether m banks 
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or in industrial undertakings, it may be confidently 
expected that very soon it will be a thing of the 
past "Moreover," as Mr Sarkar very rightly 
points out, "it is a mistake to suppose that hoards 
are for ever withdrawn from circulation { the money 
is often dmwn out and used in time of need." The 
melting down ot the gold coins for the making of 
lewelrj , etc , might be stopped, or at least considera* 
bly reduced, by punitive legislation 

Thirdly, it is urged that gold coins will not be 
an addition to the existing volume ot the country's 
current y but will tnetely replicc notts in active 
circulation, which wultl be no gun but rather a 
retrogression from the ideal currency system. Mr. 
Saikar says that this view nt Messrs Lindsay and 
kevnes "follows Ricaido an 1 is "very sound" (p. 
308) One wondus how a in in of Mr Sarkani 
sound scholaiship came to overlook the fallacy 
underlying the argument Ricardo nowhere says 
that an ldtil cuiremv is a paper currency repre 
senting a token silver ( om like the lupie (fori that 
is what theiuptt re illy is) IIis view of an ideal 
tuircncy w is very dilkrcnt as tveryone who has 
le id lus writings on currency questions knows. 
According to Ricardo the best currency was a paper 
currency which repicstntcd an equal value of gold or 
silver bullim Let u«* qu >te out or two passages 
from Ins book \ currtno is in its mostpeifect 
st itc ’ says he, when it consists wholly of paper 
money, but oi piper mom y ot an equal value with 
the gold which it professes to represent The use of 
paper tubte id of g >ld substitutes the cheapest m 
place oi the most expensive medium, and enables the 
country, without loss to any individual, to exchange 
all the gold which it before used for this purpose 
for raw materials, utensils, and food , by the use 
of which both its weilth and its enjoyments are 
increased ’ Again "Experience shows that neither 
a state noi a bank ever have had the unrestricted 
power of issuing piper money without abasing that 
power in all states, therefore, the issue of paper 
money ought to be undei some check and control 
aud none set ms so ptopci for that puipose as that 
of subjecting the issuers of paper money to the 
obligation of paying then notes either in goid com 
or bullion " I he currency system of India must 
pass through many stages before it can hope to 
reach the ideal of Ricardos dream I irst, the 
country must hive a standard gold currency m place 
of the present token silver currency secondly, 
the paper currency of the country must be made to 
represent the standard gold coins instead of token 
silver rupees , lastly, the paper curiency reserve to 
back this paper money must be held in gold or bar 
silver (preferably the former), and not mainly in 
rupees as at present It is only when these reforms 
have been introduced that the popular suspicion 
of the papei currency is likely to vanish entirely and 
paper can be expected to take the place of metallic 
currency to the extent that it has done, for instance, 
in the continent of Europe or in U S A 

The neat argument says that a gold currency 
would involve the immediate conversion of crores of 
silver rupees into gold and the cost of this conver- 
sion would rum the Indian Government Mr 
Sarkar's reply to this argument (p 308) is rather 
feeble He says "MacLeod has clearly shown that 
no government is under an obligation to convert 
its subsidiary token coinage into gold to an unlimited 
extent on demand ’ This is quite true if large 
quantities of token coins, which are o<ot full legal 
tender, are presented for conversion at a time But 
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wedo opt see bow the government of any country 
^fcfcr Misery: ' well ' decline to convert them if the coins 
«re presented in small parcels so as to be well within 
teUmlt of their legal tender. If, on the other band, 
iht Government fixes a time limit for such con ver- 
son, as Mr. Sarkar seems to suggest, there is sure 
;3fd be each a run on the treasuries that the scheme 
Will immediately collapse. We believe there is a 
much easier solution of the difficulty than that 
proposed by Mr. Sarkar. The Government of India 
bas for sometime past been accumulating the profits 
of its rupee coinage (about Gas. in every rupee 
coined, in normal times) in the Gold Standard 
Reserve. When the country has a gold standard 
(internally as well as for external purposes, and not 
«s at present for external purposes alone), this 
Reserve will be unnecessary. Let it be utilised in 
demonetising rupees. 

The fifth and last important argument of the 
opponents of the gold currency is that India is a 
debtor country, she has absorbed large quantities 
of foreign capital and during a financial or political 
crisis foreign capitalists would withdraw their 
capital from ludia in gold and thus leave her 
quite denuded of her gold currency. Gold 
currency would then be a mere name, a 
farce, a shadow without the substance, a husk 
without the grain within. An argument like 
this may serve as a bugbear to frighten children 
but is hardly sufficiently ingenious to terrorise 

E ownupmen. India is not the only country with 
rge investments of foreign capital nor is she the 
only country which has to face such crises. She can 
easily pot a stop to a large drain of gold, should 
she be threatened with one (which is by no means 
certain and can at best take place only at excep- 
tionally rare intervals), by restricting or forbidding 
its export, as other countries do when they happen 
to find themselves in similar difficulties. Besides, uot 
much gold really leaves a country in this way. What 
the foreign capitalists and creditors of India would 
do would be to try to sell their Indian securities to 
others ; and, in times of crisis, when sellers arc many 
and purchasers willing to pay a good price few, 
this is by no means an easy job. It is onlv when 
the people of India are the purchasers of these 
securities— though not even then in every case— that 
gold might conceivably flow out of the country. 
When our currency has been assimilated to that of 
the rest of the world, our exchange difficulties will 
also be the same as the rest of the world has to 
face, more or less. But it will not be necessary to 
prop up by innumerable checks and balances an 
artificial system like the present. 

One very' important reason why India should 
. have an automatic gold currency is the urgent need 
of putting a stop to the abnormal rise in general 
prices that has taken place in recent years in the 


country— a rise not rivalled (before this world- 
shaking war came to turn things topsyturvy) by 
that of any gold-using country in the world. It is 
a generally admitted economic fact that wages, 
etc., do not rise as fast or in the same proportion as 
prices and that high prices entail more or less hard- 
ship on every class of the society except the fortunate 
few to whom money is no consideration. The 
Price Committee’s Report notwithstanding, we have 
no hesitation in ascribing a large share of the 
responsibility for this recent rise in India to the 
existing currency system— a system which makes it 
profitable to increase the volume of currency and 
its reduction, through the operation of normal 
forces (such as melting, export, etc.), impossible. 
The volume of Indian currency— in rnpee and paper- 
increased by something like 60 p.c. during the first 
decade of this century ; and one would be bold to 
assert that during the same period there haB been 
a corresponding rise in the country’s business 
capacity. 

The statistics throughout the book have generally 
been brought to date. But in some cases there arc 
serious oversights which detract largely from their 
value. Take, for instance, the very important 
statistics of national wealth and national income 
(p. 185). The figures given by Mr. Sarkar are for 
the year 1901, though much later figures are avail- 
abb. Mr. Edgar Crammoml, a well-known authori- 
ty on such questions, estimates {Vide, The Statistical 
Journal \ July, 1914, and The Quarterly Review, 
October, 1914) the ‘national* wealth of the whole 
of the British Empire just before the war at about 
£ 25,000 millions and its ‘national’ income at over 
£3,500 millions. Iu the same journals, he estimates the 
national wealth of U. K. (1913) and Germany (1912) 
at £16,500 millions and £ 15,000 millions, respective- 
ly, and their national income respectively at £ 2,140 
millions and £ 2,000 millions, giving an average in- 
come of £ 47 per head in U. K. and £ 30 per head iu 
Germany. In The Nineteenth Century for August, 
1912, Mr. Crammond gives detailed statistics of the 
national wealth and national income of the principal 
component parts of the British Empire including 
British India. He estimates the national wealth 
of British India at £ 3,600 millions and its national 
income at £ 608 millions., which gives an average 
annual income per head of the population of about 
£ 2 5, the same as in 1901. The statistics seem to 
prove conclusively (always assuming, however, 
that they are accurate) that while during the 
decade 1901— 11 in every other part of the British 
Empire there has been a considerable increase in 
people's incomes, ladia is the only part of the 
Empire which shows no signs of increased prosperity. 

P. C. Banerjbr. 


ON AN INDIAN IMAGE FOUND IN JAPAN 

By W. W. Pearson. 

I N a remote temple on the slopes of a still on its face and hands. Seated cross- 
mountain on the west coast of Japan legged upon a lotus, an inscrutable smile 
l found an old Indian image. It was plajed on its face. A tiara set with tor- 
made of bronze with traces of rich gold qnoise, jade and coral crowned its head, 
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armlets and girdle studded with gems 
encircled its limbs, and in its hands were 
mystic symbols of Ancient India. On its 
golden brow was the sign of enlightenment, 
the third eye of inner vision. To its ex- 
quisite grace of form was added the magic 
of an arrested movement, filled with the 
music of the eternal spheres. The very 
fingers of the hands expressed the joyous 
rhythm of motion and peifect poise. 

As I looked at it I thought of its pa$t 
and wondered what marvels it had seen 
in its travels from the Holyland of Asia 
across Himalayan mountains, high table- 
lands of Tibet, dusty deserts of Western 
China till at last, after what changes of 
scene, it reached the shores of Japan to 
rest in one of the temples dedicated to the 
worship of the Buddha. Through the 
centuries it has watched and waited, 
accepted the worship of men of different 
lands, heard the vows of heroes and listen- 
ed to the weeping of despair and the sighs 
of sorrow. 

Wrought in bronze by a Hindu devotee, 
carried maybe by a priest who wished to 
take beyond the barrier of the high moun- 
tains of the North a symbol of his 
country's worship, it perhaps paused in its 
journey in some Chinese city, thence to be 


carried to the shores of the island which 
stands at the gateway of the East. 

What message has this relic of ancient 
days, with the light of devotion still visible 
in the grace of its curves and the dawning 
of a hidden hope shining in its golden 
smile ? It speaks of a {Treat fact, a fact 
which has moulded the history of the past, 
and will mould too the history of the 
future. It proclaims the great truth of 
the living unity of Asia, a unity which 
depends not upon outer circumstances or 
the power of temporal rulers, but upon the 
invisible bonds of spiritual kinship, bonds 
which no changes of outer environment can 
break and no apparent disunion can sever. 

In Japan, the land of synthesis and of 
national unity, this symbol of a wider 
unity, inner and not outer, spiritual and 
not material has a deep significance. It 
speaks of her past when she drew from 
India and from China her daily life. It 
speaks also of her future, that destiny 
which is in the hands of the gods when she 
shall give back that which she has received 
and realise again that Asia is one and not 
divided. And when that destiny is accom- 
plished this ancient image will perhaps still 
sit and smile and dream of the past, which 
is one with present and with future. 
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A N Indian student planning to enter a college in 
America has many questions to ask. He wants 
to know * What university shall I choose for my 
education** How many years will it take me to get 
my degree 7 Where shall i find suitable accomoda- 
tion ? These and many other questions, which con- 
front a prospective student, are cheerfullv answered 
by the Hindusthan Association of America 

The Association is a voluntary organization with 
branches at most of the leading centres of education 
in America The President of the society, who Has an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions of life in different 
parts of the Republic, conducts an unofficial bureau 
of information He, with the assistance of other 
officers, makes it his business to collect data from 
various colleges and universities concerning their 
educational facilities. And when a student applies 
for advice or information, the President helps him the 
best he knows how. 

A notable instance of the desire of the Association 
to render efficient service to Indian students is seen 
in the founding of a Loan Fund. Since the resources 
of a student may sometimes run short toward the 


end of the college year, or his allowances may fail to 
reach him from home in time, the society tries to 
tide him over a hard period by a little advance of 
money For lack of proper financial support this 
phase of the work, however, 19 not so well developed 
us it might be 

No one need imagmc from this that the Uindos- 
than Association is a charitable organization 
engaged in giving away money to needy people. It 
has no money to give, although it has some to loan. 
The Association is only prepaied to furnish gratis all 
the information that bonafide students m India may 
desire The cost of hying is now so high in the 
United States that no one should think of coming 
here without a steady allowance from home of, at 
least, a hundred rupees a month. The days when a 
student could earn his way through college are gone. 
Under the new Immigration Laws, no stndefit from 
India will be allowed to land in America who has < 
not a visible source of income from Hindnstban. 

It may be mentioned in parenthesis that the 
Association is most emphatically an educational, 
not a political, organisation whatsoever. From my 
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personal knowledge of the workings of the Associa- 
tion as its first ex-President, 1 can affirm with 
utmost certainty that the ends and objects of the 
leaders of the movement arc simply and solely to 
look after the interests of the Indian students, and 
that the Iiiudusthan Association with its score or 
more of branches is strictly a non-sectarian, non- 
partisan, and non-political body* 

The Association is not only promoting the educa- 
tional interests of Indian students in the United 
States, but it is doing a splendid missionary work in 
fostering cordial relations between America and 
India. To this end, the local chapters give public 
programs and enlighten American audiences on the 
present-day conditions in Hindusthau. Sometimes, 
the representatives of the Association visit other 
clubs and societies, and discuss Indian culture and 
civilisation from the angle of an Indian. Moreover, 
the central organization oi the society, which has 
its own printing plant, publishes a monthly period- 
ical known as The Hindusthanee Student. Just now 
the enterprising editor of The Student , A. C. Chakra- 
varty, has published a useful pamphlet known as 
“Education in the United States of America. ” It 
gives valuable information on such subjects as 
American system of education, the best way to come 
to America, cost of living, leading American colleges 
and universities, medical education, dress and 
equipment, and other related topics. The bonk can 
be had from the editor of The Student Urbana, 
Illinois, for 2As. 6P. Publications, such as these, 
help to interpret India to America and America to 
India. They inevitably tend to roll away misunder- 
standings, and pave the way to mutual appreciation 
of Indian and American life. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the 
Association was the International Hindusthanee 
Students' Covention held under the auspices of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco, 1915. The Convention, which had a three- 
day session, met right in the famous Festival Hall of 
the Exposition. It is also a matter of patriotic pride 


to note that the Hindusthau Association was instru- 
mental in securing an Indian booth in the Palace of 
Varied Industries on the Exposition grounds. 
Here were exhibited works of high-class 
Indian arts and industries. Never before In the 
history of international expositions had Sindusthan 
taken such un independent part among the nations 
of the world. To be sure, India had some share in 
the World's Fairs at Paris and at St. Louis ; but 
on those occasions India was not represented by the 
Indians and for the Indians, India was made to 
appear as a tail to somebody else’a dog. In the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition India appeared on her 
own account. And as a fitting recognition of the 
role played in this great festival of nations, the 
llindusthan Association was presented by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition with a commemora- 
tive bronze medal. Indians in America can now lift 
their heads high in pride and greet the world as men. 

Such, in brief, arc 9ome of the activities of the Hin- 
dustan Association. It is now peculiarly fortunate 
in having Doctor Kafiddin Ahmed as its President. 
Doctor Ahmed, who is employed in the responsible 
position of a dentist in the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
of Boston, is a tireless worker for the welfare of 
Indians in America. He places the services of the 
Association unreservedly at the disposal of those who 
may need them. They are yours for the mere asking. 
“The Iiiudusthan Association,” said President Ahmed 
to me the other day, “is simply another phase of the 
cosmopolitan instinct of the Indian students. They 
look upon the whole world as a granary of knowledge 
to be ransacked in order to usher in the India of to- 
morrow. To accomplish this we need the active 
help of our people at home Send out students, more 
students, and yet more students ; there is room for 
them all in American universities." 

Sudhikdra Bose, si. a., Ph. d. 

Iowa City. Lecturer in Political Science in the State 
U. S. A. University of Iowa. 


RUINS OF VIJAYANAGAR 

By Siiirley. 


I N the neighbourhood of Bellary, South 
India, there stand the remains of what 
was at one time the largest and most 
powerful empire under the Hindu kings, 
that of Vijayanagar. Of its grandeur in 
the days of its power we have very descrip- 
tive accounts by the old embassies from 
the European courts, Paes, Nuniz, and 
others. Abdur Rassack an ambassador 
from Persia, says, “The City of Vijaya- 
nagar is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it and the ear of 
intelligence has never been informed that 
there ever existed anything to equal it in 


the world.” Another account states, “The 
streets and squares are very wide, they are 
constantly filled with an innumerable 
crowd of all nations and creeds. There is 
infinite trade in the city.” Paes, a 
Portuguese who visited Vijayanagar in 
1520 gives a picture in his chronicles, of 
the city at the height of its power under 
Krishna Deva, the greatest of all its kings. 
“What I saw seemed to me as large as 
Rome and very beautiful to the sight; there 
were many groves ot trees within it, and 
many conduits of water which flow into 
the midst of it, and in places there are 
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lakes, and the king has close to his palace 
a palm grove and other rich bearing trees 
The people in this city fire countless in 
number so much so that I do not w ish to 
write it down for fear it should be thought 
fabulous.” 

The royal state of the king is a constant 
source of wonder to these visitors and 
while we are bound to take the numbers 
they give with some reserve, wc arc obliged 
to accept their combined testimony to the 
wonderful grandeur of the Kingdom “1 he 
king is more powerful than all the kings of 
India. He takes to himself 12000 wives of 
whom 4000 follow him on foot wherever 
he may go and are employed solely in the 
service of the kitchen. A like number, more 
handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. 
The remainder are carried by men in litters, 
ofwhom2000or 3000 are selected as his 
wives on condition that at his death they 
shall voluntarily burn themselves with 
him, which is considered a great honour 
for them.” His army is said to have num- 
bered over one million footsoldiers, and 

8394—5 
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The Stone Car 


one thousand elephants” in. their size re- 
sembling mountains and in their form 
resembling devils. “When the king went 
into battle he was dressed in most 
elaborate armour” riding on his golden 
saddle, he wears a habit embroidered with 
sapphires and on his pointed head dress a 
large diamond , lie also carries a suit of 
gold armour inlaid with sapphires and 
three swords mounted in gold ” 

During the period of 250 years the 
hordes of the Muhammadans were pre- 
vented from overrunning Southern India 
by the forces of the Hindu power, united 
under the Vijayanagar kings. Previous 
to the existence of this Empire, Southern 
India had been dominated by the ancient 
Hindu dynasties, the Cholas, Pandivans, 
and Hoysalas. The foundation of the 
Vijayanagar Empire in 1336 was the re- 
sult of the combination of three states, 
Waranpal, Dwarasamudra, and Anegundi, 
and quickly developed into power as the 
near approach of the Muhammadans de- 


manded an united front on the part of the 
Hindu kingdoms. Under Mahmud the 
Muhammad. in kingdom had become a 
great powei and threatened to add the 
kingdoms of the South to their conquests. 
The History of Vijayanagar is the history 
of a brave attempt to stem this almost 
irresistible tide 

After its Inundation by two brothers, 
llcinhara and Bukka, the city rapidly 
developed until it included practically all 
the kingdoms of South India. In 1566 A.D. 
the decisive battle of Talikote wa9 fought 
and the power of Vijayanagar was com- 
pletely broken. Kama Raja raised an 
army of one million men and 2000 
elephants. At a discharge of copper coins 
from the guns of the allied Muhammadan 
kings hundreds of Hindus fell dead while 
an infuriated eleph int dashing near the 
king caused the bearers to drop the palan- 
quin in which he was seated. He was 
taken prisoner and his head was struck off 
his body. Tirumala, the sole survivor of 


Pampaputi Temples. 


the three brothers, fled with 500 elephants 
laden with treasure equal to one hundred 
million sterling. The next day the place 
was looted and within five months the 
whole was a mass of ruins. “Never per- 
haps in the history of the world has such 
havoc been wrought, and wrought so 
suddenly on so splendid a city ; teeming 
with a wealthy and industrial population 
one day, and the next seized, pillaged and 
reduced to ruins amid scenes of savage 
massacre and horrors beggaring descrip- 
tion.” 

There is a notable temple on the out- 
skirts of the city proper, Anantasainagudi 
Temple, having a peculiar inner shrine, 
oblong in shape with a corresponding 
lengthy platform for the reception of the 
idol. The idol dever took up its residence 
here and a story is told to explain this 
somewhat extraordinary event. The 
temple was built by one of the kings of 
Vijayanagar for the image of Anantasena. 
A man was sent to conduct it to its home 
but the god agreed to go only on condi- 
tion the man did not look back to see if 
theidol were following. But the man’s 
curiosity was too great to be overcome ; 
he looked back and the idol refused to go 


further and lias remained at Holulu ever 
since. 

The Palace Buildings were erected on a 
large scale and evidences are still to be 
seen of their former grandeur. The Ele- 
phant Stables, the Council Chamber, the 
Public i >ffices are still in a good state of 
preservation and give the visitor some 
idea of the state of the Royal Household in 
the days of their power. Several watch 
towers were built to overlook the enclosure 
and were doubtless used as a means of 
defence. 

The Dasara Dibba, or Mahanavami 
derives its name from the fact that the 
platform was used at the nine days’ feast 
called Dasara, when the king viewed the 
festivities in the grounds below. The 
mural carvings round the basement are 
of great interest, representing the shoot- 
ing of black buck, ladies dancing in 
diaphanous skirts, rows of elephants and 
other animals. Jn one of the panels show- 
ing a hunting scene, a cross is carved, 
clearly a later addition. It would be 
interesting to know' whether this emblem 
o 1 Christianity is due to the Portuguese 
who at this time were so powerful at 
court. In the near vicinity of the palace 
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Anant istiinagudi Templt 

enclosure is the Hanna Ramaswaniy 
temple with its famous stone carvings ot 
scenes from the Kama) ana 

Evidence of the dcstiuctivc power of the 
Muhammadan kings ian be seen on every 
side But m no place is that seen more 
than in the beautiful temple of Vitthala- 
swami. This temple was so beautiful that 
the image of Vittoba, for whom it was 


prepared would not take up 
nis habitation there owing 
to its grandeur being of so 
overwhelming a nature. It 
has been described as the 
"most ornate of all the re- 
ligious edifices of the king- 
dom” There is now scarce- 
ly a carving that has not 
been defaced. The stone 
car in the enclosure of the 
temple is of particular 
sacredness, and not a few 
devotees repair to it and 
turn round the wheels, hop- 
ing thereby to gain merit. 
It is believed that the car 
is cut out of solid stone. 

Of especial interest are 
the Snti stones which are 
to be seen near one of the 
temples. For ages it was 
the custom of the widows 
to immolate themselves on 
the death of their husbands, 
thus satisfying that craving 
foi samhee which has in 
all ages characterised Hindu 
womanhood. A Christian 
Government has wisely 
abolished the practice and 
made such self-destruction 
illegal 

As the traveller visits 
these tutus and casts his eye 
ovci the scattered remains of 
this once glorious city the 
lessons of history are forcib- 
ly impressed upon him. A 
united nation was able to 
hold its own through a long period of 
stress and to gam almost unprecedented 
wealth 1 he abuse of that power caused 
her downfall. Hie truth that "Righteous- 
ness alone oalteth a nation” is the lesBon 
of this great empue to the world, for the 
neglect of these laws by which God has 
ordained nations shall W ruled was the 
primary lactor in its downfall. 
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THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-ARYANS 

By Narendra Nath Law, m. a. b. l., Premchand Roychand Scholar. 


XIII. 

SECTION V (Continued) 

D(ii) 

The first group of instances criticized. 

N OW, as to the first group, which com- 
prises two instances, viz, a person 
among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile 
became the richest and the most esteemed 
and dreaded chief of the ki<5 tribe through 
his skill in ventriloquism, by which roars of 
fierce animals were made to emanate from 
a cage testifying to their stay there to guard 
the house of the ventriloquist. The other 
instance relates that the rain-maker almost 
invariably becomes a chief in the Lendu 
tribe of Central Africa. 1 

Dr. Frazer appears to argue from the 
premises that because the ventriloquist and 
the rain-maker have risen to chiefships in 
two particular savage societies at the present 
moment, the public magicians of whom they 
are types must have done so in the particular 
stage of revolution of human societies when 
monarchy came into existence giving rise to 
a theory applicable by its logical extensions 
to a good many civilized societies of modern 
times also. It is a far cry from the condi- 
tions of two savage societies of the present 
time to the many societies brought within 
the application of the theory, separated as 
they are by ages and, in some cases, by ex- 
tensive spaces. Before making an applica- 
tion of this sort, we should note the following 
points 

D {it) a. 

Does the collocation of sociological ele- 
ments IN THE PRESENT SAVAGE SOCIETIES 
REPRESS It? TttE SAME OR SIMILAR 
COLLOCATION THERSOF IN A 
PARTICULAR EPOCH OF 
TRE REMOTE PAST ? 

Is it certain that the present savage 
societies, or even the lowest savages now 
noticeable, represent the same or similar 

i See the first gtsup of instances in Sec. Ill, sup**. 


collocation of sociological elements as those 
of remote antiquity, and in the present case, 
of that particular epoch when the primitive 
political organisations were being replaced 
by monarchies ? I do not mean to say that 
the aforesaid savage societies do not preserve 
in them customs and institutions that had 
their origin in the remote past ; I want it 
to be clearly understood that what I desire 
to be sure about is, can it be asserted that 
the customs or institutions, beliefs or supers- 
titions of the existing aboriginal societies, 
to whatever spheres of mental or sociological 
activities they might belong, and in what- 
ever state of development or degeneration 
they might be, are in the same or similar 
state of relative progress or decay as they 
were in a particular epoch of antiquity ? Is 
it not possible that some of them though 
now seen side* by side did not come into 
being at all in the particular epoch, though 
the others were then existing ? Is it not 
true that the societies though now compara- 
tively stationary were at one time more 
changeful and dynamic? 

It does not ; and public magic mav NOf 

HAVE BERN EXISTENT AT ALL WH*N 

KINGSHIPS FIRST CAME INTO BEING. 

If this be conceded, we should admit 
that though in the two cases now under 
discussion, the ventriloquist, and the rain- 
maker are reported to have risen through 
public magic to chiefship, the practice of 
this class of magic as a profession may not 
at all have developed at the time when the 
political organisations of the savages were 
being replaced by monarchies through the 
non-magician methods of kingship. It is 
one thing to assert that the customs and 
institutions of the extant savage societies 
are old or very old, and another to make, as 
in the present case, a particular political 
phenomenon dependent upon and synchron- 
ous with a particular socio-magical pheno- 
menon. 
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D. (it), b. 

Dr. Frazer’s magicians are not magicians 

PROPER BUT CONSCIOUS 1 DECEIVERS. 

Are the so-called magicians of Di. 
Frazer, who at last become successful in 
competition with their fellow practitioners in 
their endeavour to rise to the throne, really 
magicians ? There are bona-fide magicians in 
piimitive societies who honestly believe in 
their own supernatural powers. But they 
lag behind in the competition. The persons 
who aspire to the throne, and are likely to 
meet with success, or ultimately do so, are 
of quite a different stamp. They are “cons- 
cious deceivers, 9 ’ and “intelligent rascals/’ 
their success varying with the roguishness 
they can bring to bear upon their clients. 1 

In the first of the two illustrations noticed 
before, the “magician’ is nothing but a cheat 
imposing upon and terrorizing his credulous 
fellows principally by ventriloquism. The 
successful “magicians” are not magicians 
proper but impostors, who take to public 
magic as a convenient cloak to conceal their 
real character and acquire pelf and power 
from behind the disguise. If mere deception 
be the central principle that ultimately 
procures kingship for the men through whom 
% it operates, and public magic be but a make- 
shift to guise its evil nature and make it 

If deception be thk central operat ing 

PRINCIPLE AND PUBLIC MAGIC A MORR 

DISGUISE, THERE CANNOT BE A THKRY 
OF KINGSHIP UNTIL CERTAIN 
QVF.S110NS ARE SATISFAC- 
TORILY ANSWERED. 

appear decent and respectable, it need not 
have taxed Dr. Frazer's genius and industry 
to convince us of the existence <>f the 
principle, access as it has to all quarters, 
perhaps at all times, in some of the primitive 
aspirants to kingship. But even here the 
uestion is whether it operated as the only 
ominant force, or mixed with other forces 
which occupied the principal position, and 
whether it could be incarnate as the aforesaid 
dominant force in the public magician whose 
very existence at the time of the origin of 
kingship is doubtful. Until these questions 
are satisfactorily answered, deception cannot 
be made into a theory. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1917 

SO MANY CASES 01 TRANSFORMATION OF THt 
ROGUISH MAGICIAN-KING,- AN IMPOSSIBILITY 

D (it) C. 

It apears unnatural that in so man} 
cases, the roguish nature of the “magician" 
would be transformed into its opposite ot 
his accession to the throne. Such transfoi 
mations may happen in exceptional cases 
but cannot be the general rule. In 
confirmation of the above view, Julius 
Caesar and Augustus are cited by Dr. Frazet 
as two of the most conspicuous examples. 
To be thus transformed presupposes that 
the better side of the character shoulc } be 
exceptionally strong though kept in abeyance 
for a while and that it would be able to 
assert itself at the very period when stronger 
and additional influences come into oppera- 
tion by the obtain men t of the royal office 
with all its attendant allurements. The 
higher nature instead of being able to rise 
up is very likely to be drawn down to the 
lower depths of evil. Caesar and Augustus 
may have had their better side strong in 
them, but they as examples of the peculiar 
combinations of good and evil are rare at all 
times and all places. Character of their stamp 
cannot be expected in every chief that devel- 
oped out of a so-called magician among the 
sava.es, and such chiefs were not a few 
according to Dr. Frazer. 

A MAGICIAN PROPER NEED NOT ASPIRE TO 

KINGSHIP. 

D(il). d. 

A magician proper need not aspire to 
kingship, his own supernatural powers in 
which he himself believes are to him a 
kingdom much greater perhaps than that of 
a king. He has effective powers over all 
things on earth and heaven ; he can therefore 
make and unmake kings at will. Mentally 
he is a lord of much more than what earthly 
kingship can bring. It is an anomaly, and, 
indeed, it is unrobing him of his character as 
a magician to impute to him a non- 
magicianly aspiration as Df. Frazer does. 

A MAGICIAN PROPER UNFIT FOR KINGSHIP 
BY HIS VERY NATURE. 

D (it), e. 

A genuine magician would most likely, 
by his very nature, be unfit for the perform- 
ance of the civil, judicial, military duties 
attached to royalty. He has perhaps to bear 


i See See, III. 
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the joint bu i den of all the aforesaid classes 
of duties combined, differentiation not having 
commenced yet Though the community or 
the state over which he rules be small, the 
personal attention he has to pay to all sorts 
of public affairs does not make it perhaps an 
easy task even for one who wears the crown 
in a primitive society, The primitive king 
has to decide upon all matters of public 
importance, settle disputes among his 
subjects, maintain internal peace, inflidt 
punishments, regulate trading transactions, 
defend his own kingdom against external 
invasions, attend to many such serious and 
important works that presuppose the 
existence of serious intellectual and moral 
qualities in him. A magician who lives more 
in an imaginary world of his own fabrication, 
who is given perhaps to trances and hallu- 
cinations, who busies himself with spirits and 
demons than with the prosaic things of this 
earth, is not likely to have the capacity to be 
a king and keep on as such. 

Dr. Frazer’s magician theory of kingship, 
therefore, is not a theory concerned primarily 
with the magicians properly so called, but 
with cheats and rascals , and in the latter case, 
as 1 have already said, there cannot be a 
theory of the principle of deception operat- 
ing as the dominant force through the dis- 
guise of public magic for elevating a cheat 
to the throne until certain questions are 
satisfactorily answered. 

Thk deification of kings in ways other 

THAN THROUGH PUBLIC MAGIC. 

E . 

The public magician, according to Dr. 
Frazer, attains divinity. He becomes a 
chief, then a sacred king, and lastly a god 
incarnate. It can by no means be contended 
that public magic is the only road to divini- 
ty. We have noted the various other ways 
in which supernatural powers may be 
attributed to the sovereign. It is but a step 
from these supernatural powers to his god- 
hood, and the former easily leads to the 
latter. Thus, from the divinity of the kings 
of present savage societies, it can be inferred 
that it owed its origin to nothing but public 
magic. 

SECTION VI. 

Objections to tub Indian application 

OF THE HYPOTHESIS. 

We have seen that a supernatural power 


attributed to the king of a modern civilized 
country cannot be indubitably taken as a 
relic of such powers possessed by his primi- 
tive predecessors who had attained to king- 
ship through their careers as public magici- 
ans. Dr. Frazer draws an inference of this 
sort when, from the supposed power of the 
English sovereign of healing scrofula by 
touch, which he looks upon as a relic of the 
aforesaid kind in the face of the tradition of 
its derivation from Edward the 'Confessor', 1 
he comes to the conclusion that the 
sovereign's primitive predecessors were public 
magicians. He appears to draw the same 
conclusion in regard to France and many 
other modern civilised countries. He quotes 
the Laws of Manu as an evidence of the 
supernatural powers of the ancient Hindu 
kings, whose predecessors appear to be re- 
garded by him as coming within the applica- 
tion of his hypothesis along with the first 
kings of all the Aryan races from India to 
Ireland. 

EVJEN IK THE PRECEDING OBJECTIONS BE 
lONuRED FOR THK PRESENT, AND TUR 
HYPOTHESIS GRANTED FOR SOME 
SOCIETIES, REASONS AND EVI- 
DENCES ARE NEEDED FOR 
EXTENDING IT TO 
OXHSR SOCIETIES, 

Even if we ignore the preceding general 
objections and assume for the present that 
public magicians are becoming kings m some 
modern savage societies and also in their 
prototypes in the paiticular epoch of 
the remote past, is it not reasonable to 
expect that before applying the assump- 
tion to other societies, sufficient reasons and 
evidences should be given to show that they 
also come within its range. The concession 
that the present savage societies, in which 
public magicians are seen to be becoming 
kings, had al 9 o seen similar elevations to 
the throne in the past, does not involve any 
implied admission that in whichever coun- 
try do we notice any supposed supernatural 
power associated with kingship, we must 
conclude that its kings, in the epoch when 
monarchies were coming into being, had 
also similar origins. The remark of Max 
Muller made in a different connexion is, 
with slight necessary alterations, very^ oppo- 
site in the present context and in regard to 
the application of the above assumption to 

i See G.,]Pt. I, vol. I> p. |7o. 
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India. *‘We know, 1 ’ says he, "from the lan- 
guages and from some of the complicated 
customs of uncivilized races that these so- 
called sons of nature have had many ups 
and downs before they became what they 
are now ; yet no one has attempted to 
prove that their ups-and-downs were exactly 
the same as the ups-and-downs of the Aryas. 
Granted that the Aiyans must have been 
savages, does it really follow that all savages, 
any more than all civilised races, were alike, 
or that the Aryan savages ••• acted exactly 
like other savages (in a particular field of 
human activity) ? Even modern savages 
differ most characteristically from each 

other Even if we were to admit that all 

human beings were born alike, their surroun- 
dings have always been different, and (the 
results of their influences upon actions) must 
have differed in consequence*’ 1 . 

The Indian examples have been collected before 

THEIR VALUES SHOULD RE WEIGHED. 

It therefore lies on Dr. Frazer, as I have 
already said, to adduce reasons and evi- 
dences before extending his hypothesis to 
India while dealing, in the different chapters 
of his works, with the premises that make 
for his final conclusion, he adduces Indian 
examples which appear to supply the evi- 
dences and arguments upon which the Indian 
application of his hypothesis is based. These 
evidences have been collected, and put in 
their proper bearings as consecutive links 
in the chain of argument in a previous sec- 
tion. I shall now proceed to weigh their 
values seriatim , and see what they amount 
to. 

The Indian instances criticized. 

The instances 1 under public magic do 
not refer to it as a profession pursued by 
magicians for the good of the community. 
The Br&hmana student who performs the 

l. For the reference, see section III, sufra. 

Re. ruBtic magic the ssakvari vow. 

Sh&kvari vow for mastering the Afaha • 
ttimni verses of the S&tnaveda is regarded 
by Dr, Frazer on the authority of Prof Old- 
enberg as a public magician who is prepar- 
ing himself for his profession. This con- 

1 , F. Max Muller’s Contributions to the Science 
bf Mythology (1887), vol. 11 ., pp. 441, 442- The 
changes requited for fitting the extract in the present 
context have been put within brackets. 


elusion is very far from what can be gathered 
from the passages which lay down the rule*- 
for the performance of the vow. Some oi 
its observances may not be explicable. It 
is better to leave them as such without for- 
cing any interpretation upon them. The 
Gobhila-Grihya Sutra says that the perfor- 
mance of the rules procures rain at the 
asking. Be it so : where is the evidence that 
tjie student utilized this power as a rain- 
maker for earning money and influence ? 
The duties of a -Brahmana are hard and 
fast, comprising only the following : — ( 1 ) 
study, (ii) teaching, (iii) performance of sacri- 
fice, (iv) officiating at others* sacrifices, (v) 
making gifts, and (6) acceptance of gifts 
from proper persons. There may have been 
exceptions to this rule, which however, do 
not negative the rule itself. How could then 
a Brahmana student become a professional 
rain-maker? The accomplishment of vows 
is said in a good many Sanskrit works to 
confer upon their observers many powers 
which may offer lucrative openings to the 
seekers of money and influence : but the 
inference that those powers were made into 
professions is as delusive as the powers 
themselves may have been visionary. 

A few other points should be noted : 

( I ) The Gobhila-G* ihya-Sutra mentions 
the aforesaid power of xain-making as a 
result of the performance of the vow $ but 
it appears only as a by-product of the per- 
formance, the principal object of the vow- 
maker being the mastery of the MaH ndmni 
verses and not the acquisition of the power. 

(II) The Sankhdyana- Grihya^ S iitra 
does not refer to the power at all. Had it 
been a principal object to be achieved by 
the vow, it would not have been omitted. 

(III) The Gobhila-Grthya Sutra itself 
makes the observance of the rules regarding 
the wearing of dark clothes and eating of 
dark food, optional, which would never have 
been done, had the object been the develop- 
ment of the power of rain-making in the 
student, assimilating him to the dark clouds 
through his garments and food of the same 
colour. 

(IV t In the story of K ishya-sringa in the 
Ram&yana* no sooner did the sage enter 
Roroap&da’s dominion where there had been 
a long-standing drought than rains poured 
down in torrents. Here the power qf rain- 

1 Rdmdyana % !,lo,n. 
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rp^ktng was in the sage but was dissociated 
fiom money-making 

We should therefore be on our guard 
against supposing that the power of rain- 
making was always utilized by »ts supposed 
possessor with an eye to the main chance 
(, V > So far as I see, the Mahandmm 
verses themselves aie not spells foi cuismg 
rain but relate to different matteis altogetliei 

RAIN STOPUNf \1 AKNit \i • 

Tin next exunplc comes fiom Mu/iffir 
nagar where the people stop lain bj di awing 
the figure of Agasty a on a loin cloth, 01 the 
extend of the house It does not obviously 
speak of the existence of public magic in the 
locality as a ptofession The people who 
use the charms an not professional magi- 
cians, and the end* for which the lain is 
stopped may not le public 

Rain making at Cuuai vrpur 
The same objections ipply to the next 
instinct of rain in iking at f hhatirpur 

A 11k \11 VlAN * S MOKNINt Of I KR1NC 

Tin exunplc fiom the S atapatha Bi ahmana 
mciel\ expresses i Ixlief as to the offering 
made bv i Biahmaua in the morning The 
object for which the offumg is m ide is more 
for the nounshment of the ‘Sun child” than 
lor the good of tin people to he derived from 
sun shine, while the Biahmaua Inm^elf is not 
a public magician propci ly so called 

KF CONMSIONOI MW 11 AM> Kl I If I >N 
AS nil SI (ONl> SI M I IN | 111 
fa\Ol l LION (1 I IIP 1 )l MI I 

Ihe object of the next ilhistr ltions is to 
show the mixtiue of m lgic uid icligion in 
India, and maik it is the second st ige in the 
evolution of tlu forme i It is not however 
certain, as already shown, v\hit should be 
the ordinal numbti of the stage which the 
confusion of the two re piest nts There 'll e 
differences of opinion as t > the number and 
nature of siages that piece ded it It is there- 
fore not at all sound to tike the aforesaid 
mixture of magic and religion as the second 
stage and regard it as an witness of the 
first 

Objfciions 10 JWO sidi issups — 

The magical character of many of the 
gncient Indian practices ma> not be denied, 
but it is objectionable that many of the 
religious rites and ceremonies should be 
34%-6 


classed as magicil through the loss of the 
s\ nthetic vn w in the ana*y tie 

(l) MAN\ R6.ni lOUs RilPS CIASSIO 
> S M A l ICAL. 

If a ntui 1 be del u lit d fiom a sacrifice 
and dissected it mi) ippr u magical, but if 
it be borne m mind tW it is but a portion 
of a ceremnnv j civ id( 1 hj the intention of 
pmpiti ition of the hi din p i \ ms, it cannot 
be classed is such 

(n) f)i t \i \ni> km i mi n sHOCKFD. 

I do not ipprenate l)i C Aland's shrugs 
ging of shouldi t s it whit he calls the 
shamanism of the Vedu Hindus If it is a 
fact that the -c mote ancestors « f all the 
present civilised n it ons were, at s nne time 
oi othei in the past tnnted with abberations 
of belu f moie or less, a sober statement of 
facts would hi e ban seemly and ungratui- 
tous 

(111) 1HP ni T TVVlloN 01 IHK WOPP URAHMANA 

Dr lMa/er derives the word “brShmana* 1 
from ‘ hi dinmn” “a rmgical spell*’ from 
which he concludes that tin BiShmana had 
been a magic i in befoie he vva a puest The 
root, according to Monier Williams, 1 means 
"swelling of the spn it ot soul* 1 from which 
tne sigi ihration of “pious effusion or utter 
ukc” miy be derived Then is nothing u> 
it to show tli it tin utterances wne migic ll 
and that the Brahmana had been a magn fan 
befoie In bccanv i pmst \gun it the 
root be tikm as indie *tin< T the spend wotk 
th it was coming to be mnknl as the 
BrShmams own ind none otliei <r in 
othei woids, if it be legmkd is pointin’ t > 
the he minin" of the caste *) st< m which was 
lelcgitingto tin* billimani the monopoly 
of tile pi ms utterances (which icccmhng to 
Dr I M7ti vvete mailed) it should he 
rtrru mbtred thit the same caste system was 
precltulin « him fr >m I in T ship and m d in * 
the thione the m m >p >h of the Kshattny is 
the w u nor e istc ) 

I\l 7 III OMMCAlIONS C)F I IM S NOT V SI RP 
INDPX ro fHEIK FI FV A TION I* ROM 11 I lie MW ICIVNS 

The deifications mentioned next are not, 
on Dr krazer's oiv l showing, the exclusive 
possession of kings elevated from public 
magicians If evei> bidy, who is Some 
body with a measuic of poweis more than 
the oidinaiv, runs the risk of being a deity 

i Sanskut English Ddionary 
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in India, if General Nicholson can become 
a god, and Queen Victoria a goddess, and 
if such instances can serve as an index to 
the mental proclivities of the ancient Hindu 
mind, it is obvious how difficult it is to infer 
from the divinity of an Indian king that he 
or his first predecessor in the past had been 
a public magician, the profession not being 
the only road to Indian divinity. 

What the Indun evidences amount to ? 

Thus the evidences adduced by Dr. Frazer 
for the Indian application of his hypothesis 
do not establish his point. To England he 
seems to apply his hypothesis merely on the 
ground of the English king’s supposed power 
of healing scrofula by touch, which he re- 
gards as a relic of the supernatural powets 
of the king’s magician-predecessors. I am 
not in a position to speak of England, but 
Dr. Frazer’s method of arrival at the afore- 
said conclusion per saltum appears at the 
very first sight faulty. If more of belief 
than reasoning be the basis for the extension 
of the hypothesis to the Aryan races from 
India to Ireland, or to other peoples, an 
assertion in its favour is as good as another 
to the contrary. 

SECTION VII. 

Conclusion. 

Thus, this hypothesis has been subjected 
to the texts. It assumes that magic precedes 
religion in the evolution of human thought. 
Its a priori grounds have been met by other 
such grounds of opposite tenor. Its induc- 
tive proof from the activities of the lowest 
savage societies is by no means firm in view 
of the differences of opinion obtaining on 
the subject. Again, as there should be differ- 
ences in the times of origin of private and 
public magic, the latter might be much 
later. It has not been shown that private 
magic must always be followed by public 
magic, and hence a place where there 
may be private magic may not see 
the emergence of magic of the other 
sort followed as a profession. If again reli- 
gion be a psychological necessity of the 
savage, it is to be seen how far magic had 
become differentiated from religion in the 
epoch when kingship emerged. If the two 
were yet inextricably mixed up, it is also 
to be seen whether the so-called magician 
was not also a priest, or more a priest than 


a magician, and whether in the latter cases, 
the priest had any chance of gaining king- 
ship The priest, as we have found in 
regard to India, may be precluded from 
kingship altogether or may not aspire to it 
at all, for which we should be on our guard 
against fixing an unpriestly or unmagicianly 
aspiration upon them respectively. The 
inference of the magician-origin from the 
supernatural attributes and functions of the 
present kings either in savage or civilized 
societies is not sound ; for these attributes 
and functions may have various possible 
origins and hence cannot invariably be im- 
puted to the only origin accepted by Dr. 
Frazer viz., that the kings or their primitive 
ancestors were public magicians in the pre- 
sent savage societies actually rising to chief- 
ships do not als > carry us far ; for the collo- 
cation of sociological elements in those so- 
cieties is not a sure index that the same or 
similar collocation existed in the particular 
epoch under consideration of the remote past. 
If it is so, public magic may not at all have 
been existent in the epoch when the first 
kings came into being. Then again, Dr. 
Frazer’s magicians are not magicians proper- 
ly so-called. They are conscious deceivers ; 
and the worst cheat defeats his rivals and 
becomes a chieftain. The hypothesis there- 
fore reduces to one that really contemplates 
deception as elevating a deceiver to the 
throne. It is not for all kinds of deception 
that the result is claimed but only for that 
particular kind that works under public 
magic as its disguise. If so, there is difficulty 
in the way. The practice of this deception 
supposes that public magic plied as a pro- 
fession existed in the place or the race in 
which it operated. Its existence in the par- 
ticular place or race at the time of the emer- 
gence of the fust kings has to be shown 
before the above alternative to which the 
hypothesis is reduced can be accepted. A 
few other difficulties have also been noted : 
cheats and rascals who are supposed to be- 
come kings have their rougish nature trans- 
formed into its opposite in so large a number 
of cases that it amounts to an impossibility. 
Finally, a magician proper need not, as I 
have already said, aspire to kingship, and 
may, besides, be unfit for the arduous duties 
of a primitive king. Again, as deifications of 
human beings or kings may take place in 
more ways than one, it has to be proved in 
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eveiy crfi>e that no Othei than supcrnatuial 
attributes acquired through public magic 
were responsible for the divinity of a parti- 
cular king before it could be admitted. 

Even ignoring the above objections, and 
assuming that a public magician could be- 
come a king in particular primitive societies 
we do not see sufficient grounds for applying 
the hypothesis to the primitive I ndo- Aryans. 
The Indian illustrations of the various links 
of Dr. Krazer’.s argument have been subjected 
to scrutiny and found wanting. 

Let us now see what other hypotheses 
previously noted may apply to the Indo- 
Aryans. The hypothesis of the "attribute” 
—origin of kingship has no obstacles in the 
way of its application to the aforesaid people 
or perhaps to any other. The mental and 
physical qualities enumerated are as old as 
man himself and might have operated to 
elevate one or many of the first kings. Of 
course, the particular combination of personal 
attributes that woiked in any particular case 
cannot be determined. Deception is not 
mentioned by Spencer as operating by itself 
as a dominant force to raise a cheat to the 
throne. There is nothing impossible about 
it, but the hypothesis need be framed with 
grounds therefor before supposing that it 
operated as such. Wealth by itself has been 


mentioned as a factor, but it should, in my 
opinion, be subject to some limitations. 

As to the patriarchal hypothesis of king- 
ship, the I ndo Aryans are one of the peoples 
to whom it has been applied. So far as 
evidence literary, philological or otherwise 
within our reach can point to a couclusion, it 
is to this that the families of the primitive 
Aryans rose into clans, clans into tribes, and 
so forth* That these assemblages of kins- 
men were put to the necessity of self protec- 
tion and performance of administrative duties 
cannot be denied. As a sense of kinship 
pervaded the whole collection of kinsmen it 
is likely that the burden of the political 
duties may be vested in one of these kinsmen 
and that deference to the particular line to 
which he belongs may influence the conver 
gence of power on him. It must not be 
thought that personal attributes may not at 
all come into operation in the elevation of a 
particular kinsman as the political head of 
the community ; but the sense of kinship, 
deference to the purity or seniority of a par- 
ticular line, may operate along with them, to 
bring about the centralization of the supreme 
powers. The application of the patriarchal 
hypothesis of kingship to the Indo-Aryans 
appears therefore to be justifiable. 


GLEANINGS 


A Laboratory in a Suitcase 

A "Suitcase” Laboratory, has been devised by 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, in 
Pittsburg, Pa , for the use of laundrymen in testing 
the materials that they use. Says the Pittsburg Son: 

"The miniature laboratory . . is one of the 
moat recent results of a research into the methods and 
materials of the laundry industry, instituted in the 
Mellon Institute under the auspices of the Allegheny 
County Laundrymen's Exchange ... 

The new laboratory may be operated by any 
laymen who will follow the terse directions which 
accompany it. When closed, the device closely 
resembles an ordinary suitcase. ... It may 
easily be carried without danger of breaking the 
glass equipment. Raise the handle side of the 
‘suitcase,’ lower the side which forms the lid of 
a normal suitcase, and the laboratory is ready 
for operation. The lowered side provides a table (or 
experiments. A metal base is fixt in its center. Into 


this a metal rod is inserted and to this affixt a clamp, 
made to hold the long glass tubes, or burettes, lu 
which the tests are made. A graduate glass for 
measuring solutions, four bottles containing standard 
solutions for testing the hardness of water, the pre 
sence of chlorin, of alkali, and of acid ; and three 
small bottles, containing respectively potassium lodid, 
phenolphthalein, and methyl orange, complete the 
lent. 

is device, according to Mr. Blledgc [the desig- 
ner], has been made to guard laundrymen against 
possible misrepresentation of laundry materials by 
merchants. It permits the laundry man to assure him- 
self, without the expense of a formal chemical analy- 
sis, that everything used in his establishment for 
cleansing goods is of a sort that will do no barm to the 
goods entrusted to lnm The result of the. use of the 
new laboratory, it is predicted, will be a higher stan- 
dard of laundry work. Damaging impurities by this 
means will lie detected and eliminated, and the wear 
of washing on linen and other fabrics will be minimi- 
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THE “SUITCASE” LABORATORY. 


zed. • A$i (i result of the work done in the Mellon Ins- 
. titute, similar activities arc to be launched in Canada, 
under the auspices of the Canadian Government.” 

' ‘ ' * —The Literary Digest. 

A "Hellenut” Sculptor 

1 he flight of Artists and art-dealers from the 
wai -stricken nrt-uiiters of 'Europe to the peace of 
New York is compared by one fanciful writer “to a 
similar flight from Byzantium to Florence, alter the 
Turks occupied Constantinople, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” Strangely enough, some of the earliest arrivals 
were men representing the newest departures in Euro- 
pean art— tne Futurists and such. One uot to be 
classed in any of the labeled categories is Elie Nadel- 
man, the Polish sculptor. The sculptor was born in 
Warsaw, in 1885, and studied art there : but “it 
would seem that his early education conferred only 
iriitation upon him,” and he went to Paris, where he 
lived until the debacle. Whether the East, and West 
of Europe failed to fuse or not, Mr. Birnbaum, writing 
iu The International Studio , does not venture to 
suggest ; he cannot, however, conceal his mild be- 
wilderment in the presence of the master and his work, 
when he says: 

“Beside a serenely calm mask on the lips of which 
a strange smile lingers, there are distorted figures iu 
impossible postures, and curious drawings which, 
when examined superficially, show no trace of obvious 
or delicate beauty. The average person will hesitate 
to laugh at these grotesque works, having recently 
heard- of so many brilliant experimentalists whose 
creations should be approached with respect, and even 
reverence, and if one understands Russian, Polish, 
French, or German, Nadelman, who is always ready 
• to flame up with enthusiasm, will soon convince you 
of the essential simplicity of his enigmatic designs, lie 
. has a charming way of modulating his c auserie with 
expressive gestures, and you quickly see the logical 
relation of the geometrical forms to those beuutiful 
sculptures which in the first flush ol unexpected plea- 
sure are compared with Greek masterpieces and arouse 



A SYUPnONY IN CURVES 


This statue of Elie Nad el man's may at first 
glance seem artificial, but study reveals 
it. to be an interesting creation of 
synthesized curves. 

the hope that here at last we have a man who has 
found at least a spark of the buried fire of the ancients. 
Nadelman’s explanations are, indeed, so clear that 
they serve not merely as a vindication of his theoreti- 
cal drawing and sculptures, but he even enables a lay 
man mentally to transform the intricate curves ana 
shadows into the subtle play of light on his polished 
marble, bronze, or mahogany statuettes, 

“One of his most interesting artistic doctrines deals 
with the respect which an artist owes to the peculiar 
nature of the material in whicli he works. ‘A rough 
stone, 'Nadelnmn says, ‘will refuse all the positions 
we may wish to give it if these are unsuited to it. . By 
its own will, it falls hack .into the position that its 
shape in conjunction with its mass demands. Here is 
a wonderful force, a life,, that, plastic art should 
express, and if this life of the material is not destroyed 
but is cultivated and enriched by the artist, it-may 
acquire a wonderful power of expression that, will 
stir the world.’ A piece of sculpture, therefore, should 
be created like a crystal— physical laws should govern 
its fashioning, and the more of art there is discover- 
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“l\ m\ b ff* kii i sr 

Regarded J»\ N id d man, 1 hr Polish sculptor as the 
flower uf his achievement 

able in the work, the less the uidmdu ilit> of the aitiat 
be< nines apparent ” 

Nudelman’s drawings and hib ‘ itse ucheb in s ulp 
tuu might entitle him to a plate within the vague 
gtoup oi aitists known as Post Iiupiessn nists hut 
this designation Mr Birnbauui tinds hopelessly con 
fusing in the presence of his cxtiaordinat v portraits 
and the be \utiful heads winch for want of a better 
woid we shall describe is Hellenistic Hit nitist 
declares that 4, noble abstractions like ‘Li Mvsteric 
use’ aie the flowers of lus achievements Nadelm in, 
as contrasted with Rodin, has not displayed such 
constructive powers noi such wealth of imagination, 
but in comparing tht smaller sculptures “the 

higher praise does not always f dl to the lot 

of the older artist ' In fact “the obvious dif 

ference here is the lotn antic emotionalism of 

Rodin as contrasted with Nadelman’s intcllec 
tual calm or his puiely decorative qunhtj His 

work often suggests a mood of musical melancholy, 
but we do not find here the quivering flesh, the ecstasy 
of desire, the grappling men and w omen, the insati 
able longing and force of se\, which are alw ays present 
in Rodims palpitating figures The creatuies of Nadcl 
man's fancy are, indeed, often sltangdj sexless 
Beaute plabtiqui , according to him, should not be a 



SLRItM 1 V 

\ trinquility whit h suggests the sculpture ol 
the Greek*, is found likewise in the plastic 
studies of Llit N idtlm in His work is 
iibu illy devoid of emotional interest 

matter of emotion A sculptor must neve* be senli 
mental or didactic fie may, indeed, arouse youi 
feelings— and Nadelman is often humorous, and even 
witty on occasions— but, primarily* plastic art is not 
concerned with love oi patriotism or kindred feelings 
and jou find accordingly that his loftiest conceptions 
are almost cold in their austerity and severe simpli 
cits 1 veil some of tht fine mahogany sculptures 
which have the advantage of rich color lack the 
waimth of living flesh Nadelman seems to putbis 
kten intelligence and acquired Gallic taste, tather than 
native passion, into bis work His art savors at 
times of mathematical formulas, and like the wotk of 
the gi eat Belgian, George Minne, it is occasionally 
pure architecture m immature If, however, these 
are shortcomings, it is nevertheless refreshing to find 
a eompaiatiyely young man with such strong convic- 
tions taking hfs positiOr , in spite of Rodins supre- 
macy, in the popular mind The intellectual note and 
aloofness are intensified by the extraordinarily high 
polish which lit gives to his surfaces, and which, be 
claims, eunbles his woiks to acquire tone without 
dit t, aftei the manner of antique marbles 

—The Literary Digest 
Nadelman is called a poet of the plastic curve 
Some of Ins statues of dazzling white marble art 
symphonies in enrves, curves contrasting and conflict 
ing with each othtr yet combined into rhythm and 
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A HULL ll\ NADELMAN 


harmony Nadelraan has deliberately cut lmnsell oil 
Iron the popularity which comes to sculptors who 
Iwstow upon their statues an interest that is 
nnotibnal and ‘'literary” but not plastic. 

The impression which this artist makes upon 
Forbes Watson, the art critic of the N. Y. Eve inn# 
J'oMt, ”18 that he has a head on his shouldl** ’ 

"In any case Mr. Nadelman is neither Unuhhy not 
sentimental. He is one of the many aftfcts of the 
pieSent time Whose intellect has discovered that mere 
literalism is not art. He is also one of those who 
believe that art cannot be divorced from natuie. In 
linding the happy medium— happy in that it expresses 
his own personal vision— he belongs to a still 
smaller gipup 

“Mr. Nadelman has done more than think out the 
happy medium which should prove his own best 
vehicle of expression lie has thought a great deal 
about what might he called the spirit of his material, 
lie thinks, as it were, in marble and in bronze He 
has very decided ideas about each material. And 
the perfect union of the spirit of his own idea with 
the spirit of the material is his intellectually artistic 
aim. 

"This artist believes that where then is no mystery 
there is no chatni. Shining marble heads, thought- 
fully simplified, smile quizzically at the onlooker. The 
hand reaches out involuntarily to touch the smooth 
material, to feel an impersonal curve, the curve of a 
woman who seems to have seen Gttecc, to have used 
tnc lieauty of Greece for bet own adornment, and 
then to have turned away, slightly satirical. For 
Mr. Nadelman is a satirist and a wit. He can smile 
al a promenading man, wearing only a deiby hat, 
at a marble lady on the beach, with a most graceful 
bronze attendant drying the lady's marble foot. He 
can smile at a clown, or at a very chic sea-horse. 
Mr. Nadelman can smile smoothly and mysteriously 
And nothing in his sculpture, shining marble or 
wonderfully patmed bronze, is driven on the stormy 
wings of emotion to forget itself.” 

In the realm of portraiture of living people, Nadel- 
man is an acknowledged master. Says the art critic 
of the N. Y. Times : 
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AL.IL NADELMAN, 1U UIS STUDIO. 

\ ibitots who cuter here are “astonished at the 
apparently conflicting works which greet 
ilieireje.’’ 

* 

"It is in the region of portraiture that Nadelman 
gains his great triumph. Nothing more natural than 
nis little figure of a child can be imagined. It is child- 
hood and the individual child, a monument to the 
fleeting moment and the indefinable and evanescent 
charm. Yet the artistic convention is ardently ob- 
served, resulting in a logic as complete as one finds in 
the noble abstract heads. Here, however, it is a logic 
touched with emotion and warmed to human expres- 
siveness 

— Current Opinion 


The Cell as a Conscious and Intelligent 
Being 

After a series of investigations extending over some 
yeais and a s f udy of the latest laboratory investiga* 
lions by contemporary biologists, Doctor Nds Quetes 
has put forth a theory that the cell is endowea with 
Intelligence The cell is conscious. It has memory, 
will, judgment. The cell learns from experience, as 
organisms in general may Tie said to do. The cell, 
then, is a complete animal made up of still smaller 
individuals and organs just as a larger animal is. It 
has a head or diiectmg center which seems to direct 
the action of other parts. This directing center is 
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. AN INTELLIGENT ACTION ? 

In these diagrams we have illustrated the first stages in the act of cell division, according to the illustri- 
ous i Edmund Beecher Wilson. The resting stage of a cell, showing passivity, is lull owed by a beginning of 
division. The Centrosoine divider until a nucleus ot*crowd of workers, as one theory has it, begins in turn 
to divide, and at last we have what one theorist calls the skill** 1 worker lined up (01 division. 


called the centrosome. The cell has a series of sub- 
heads located in the middle of the body of the cell. 
They seem to be the part of the cell which contains 
lower, knowledge and skill to perform the different 
winds of work which the cell is required to do in 
Those subheads of the cell taken 
ofl e , nucleus and thev appear to be 

tvO* oCV' hut a colony of individuals. That 

flcdl called the nucleus is the part 
^ Ac9 1< 0 ^er ftn( i knowledge of how to build 

'* “ 0 ^uC*Vctures in life is shown by the fact that 
5rcd the cell cannot do any more work 
itself nor feed itself. In the same 




is made helpless by the removal 


absolute are not all of the same size. Some are 
uo^ cal,et - Organized than others and seem to con- 
tuiftam* number of the primordial cells of which 
they arBrfwinposed, and other special cells differentiat- 
ed for various fuuctipns not yet all understood. The 
smallest cells are the bacteria. Then come the fungi 
and plant cells. The largest are the animal-building 
cells and those similar to them which lead separate 
lives in the water and do not build colonies like plantB 
and animal. 

All living things are either cells living singly and 
alone aB separate individuals which we call single 
cells, like bacteria and others, or else a colony of cells 
numbering up into the billions, like plants, animals 
or trees, where the cells all work together for the 
benefit of all. As long as the tree or animal lives, 
they all live ; but if the tree or animal dies, it is the 
cells in the tree or animal that die. Hy reason of the 
higb-power microscope now made, it has been shown 
that the cell is made up of still smaller cells These 
smaller units of life, which 1 would call primordial 
cells, have been described by various uuthois under a 
number of different names 

Intelligence in an annual consists, apart from 
definition, of the work of two departments of the 
individual, the sense organs and the brain. The 
tense organs must gather the information from the 
outside world and transmit it to the cells in the brain 
and the brain cells must act on such information. 
These are the requirements and the only requirements 
for the performance of an intelligent act by an animal. 
An intelligent act will be based on every other intel- 
ligent act and upon a power which wc call memory. 
Memory is the ability to take and keep a record of 
past events and use it as a reference and guide to 
future acts. This power of storing away memoranda 
of different transactions that hare taken place in the 
past we find is passeased by all cells or living beings. 
And three thingsare necessary Lo make up the mental 
machinery of an individual— to receive, to think and 
to direct. Those three things make up the processes 
of the mind, practically, apart from theory. 


“In the past the subject ofmiud had been studied 
as the human mind, amui il mind and child mind, but 
of late it has been recognized that all living beings 
have a mind. Now this question of mind can be 
studied in two ways , first, by examining your own 
mind and the actions arising from it ; and, secondly 
by observing the actions of others. 

“From late investigations it has become clear that 
the mind of man is the result ol the minds of the 
individual cells working together in his head, which 
wc call in the aggregate, his hraiu. 

“The real thinkers aie the brain cells They are 
there for that special ouipose. The minds of men are 
not nil alike because they have not all received the 
same information from the outside world. The cells 
of the brain can only act on such information as they 
get from the outside world.” 

Again, th re was no work in the development of 
organic life that, requires such accurate knowledge 
and faithful execution ai all times as does the work 
of keeping the body in repair. This work is done 
without the knowledge of the upper brain cells. 
Disease germs or bacteria are everywhere watching 
for the slightest opportunity to enter the body. These 
lodge in the throat, nose and mouth and are known 
as a cold or catarrh or as pneumonia germs. They 
must he destroyed before they multiply and get 
into the blood. Who looks after this work ? 

“The cells of the body, which wc call the white 
cells, and cells that have not taken upon themselves 
any particular work, like the cells of the muscles and 
nerves, but live as separate beings in the body in the 
same manner as the amoeba now lives in water. 
These cells have the work of destroying invading 
armies of other cells, such as disease bacteria of all 
kinds, and also of repairing broken parts, if you cut 
your finger, they will rush to the spot in countless 
numbers and commence at once to dose up the cut. 
To do this they will sacrifice themselves, if nccessarv, 
in destroying and fighting germs trying to enter the 
body through the cut In the struggle for existence 
il is necessary at times under certain circumstances 
for one individual to sacrifice his life for others. It is 
done hv an intelligent being exercizing hm intelligence 
and judgment in the matter on the theory that it is 
the best that can be done under those particular 
circumstances. Here we might also consider the fact 
that the body has to do the beat that can be done 
in each particular case— for instance, if for some 
reason a broken bone in an animal cannot be healed, 
it will proceed to make a joint at the place. . . . 

“When the white cells rush to tne place, like a 
wrecking crew to a railroad wreck, and proceed to clear 
away the wreckage and build it back into a useable 
condition, every act must be done with a purpose to 
effect certain end9. Every move must be intelligent, 
just as in the taking care of a railroad wreck. The 
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correct si*e of the arteij and other blood vessels must 
Ik determined upm proper miterials provided, and 
soon in every detail of the work 

Mans intcllut pioud is he isof it, is not justified 
then, in denvin * mere intelligence to the cell— the cell 
which alom h is produced all the wonderiul structuies 
Lh it have exist 1 in the past history of our planet 
llirniei f i true intelligence outside of oui selves 
ind espui illv in i microscopic bring seems absurd 
>nly Ini ause wt base never looked into the evidence 
We hut not dulv weighed the fad that when we 
studs the rich ms of the cell swimming in tie water 
>i the cell in the humau brain doing man's thinking 
we ate studying the same individual but in different 
situ aims Wc hiY< not followed l> their logical 
eonelusi ns experiments s line of them classic d 
repeated almost daily in the 1 tb natory and showing 
that intelligence is t\m where, in the bidy, the btain 
being by no nit ms the mlv pi i*e in which it is to be 
found Thus D »etor Quevli h is repeated many times 
the experiment fust described by J*iofess>r lames 
that of tlu dec apt t lied frog winch emnotof course 
see oi feel nid c innot e mseiously perform my 
move ment 

*\it if i diop of iud 19 placed on the lower 
snrfacc of the thigh of the frog in tins state, it will 
rub ofl the di op with the upper surface of the foot 
of the 6 ime leg if this foot be cut )fl it c innot thus 
act \h i some li unless etf »rts it gives up tiyug in 
that w i), seems restless as tho it w is seeking some 
other way and at last it makes use of the foot of 
the other leg and succeeds in tubbing ofl the acid 
Notably hue we have not merely contractions of 
muscles but combined and harmonized conti utions 
in due sequence for a specul purpose These are 
actions that h ive all appearances >f being guided h\ 
intelligent t ind instigated by will in in animal the 
tecogmnri oigin of whose intelligence and will 
has been it moved 

— Cur tent (\ pinion 

A Detroit Woman and Her Work 
in India 

B\ Rl\ WiiiivmI Hoi i 

The othei day I met Sister Umstinc It was at 
a lecture on l ao tse given under the auspices oi a 
society which meets foi the study >f the history and 
hilosophy of religion \ftei I hid eonvused with 
er for a short tune I teilued li >vv it is th it all who 
know lit i speak of her in turns >1 affection Hu 
persemuhty, her fiet her v ic ire unusually 
uyrapnthetic and spintu d She i in speak with 
achAiin so tou lung th it one cm listen for h mrs 
to her itnpttsoual tiles if the pc fill of Indi-i 
their ideals and stimn^s their h >pts and 
aapitations 

It wasnoted by all th who lie ml Su Rabindra 
nath Tagore and Lain Lajpat Rm the two noted 
Hindus who visited Detroit I itch that their vou.es 
were unusually sweet and melodious Sister Chris 
tint s \ oite is also full of music and tenderness and 
one wonders whether this voice w is ilw ivs lieis or 
whether it is one of the gifts India h is presented to 
this -Vmerit an \\ oman who gave of htr life to the 

S opleof India and made that country her own 
er conversation shows a nth intelligence When 
she spoke of the philosophy underlying the religion 
of the \edanta she dwelt on the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer bthlegtl uud Kant who she said, 
were influenced in thur systems of thought by the 
philosophy of the Vedanta Sht can speak intelligen 
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th on Hindu aichitectnre irchiedogy, history the 
different languages if India ind her pditicil ind 
eu iioniu < mditi ms \bi c ill she delights in 
spt tl mg nl the plul >sophv an 1 the religious life of 
Indi i 

In b i has lived its teligiou m ire truly than any 
othei cotiulrv slu s iys Wndc the people speak 
littl d then rebgi ms id as they always live them 
Bom tun sun msumsly It is the ineatest thing I 
have evei s n 

Mthmgh Sistu Christine speaks with great 
modesty it her v\ >rk in Inlia, her mbit ind coin 
p ission «U lu irt ann at hi le itself It was her spirit 
of mis Ihshness i il helpful us*, that Icl hei to give 
up her h > nc her\v irk an 1 her frien Is t > dedicate 
hu lift t ) the strvicc of In lia 

I hive gl aned this brief sketch from tilks with 
frien Is wh i knew her 1 mg aga and who have kept 
m touch with her all these many years , from the 
bo >ks of M irgaret E Nobl , who worked with Sister 
Chustine in India, and lastly trotn the lips of Sister 
Christine herself 

The man whose influence altered in a short time 
the whole eunent and purpose of Sister Christine as 
she was known iu Detroit was Swami Viyekananda 
He appeared unknown and unheralded before the 
Parliament of Religions which was held daring the 
Chicago World s Fair in 1893 With American 
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hospitality he was welcomed and given an opportu- 
nity of speaking. His theme was "The Religious 
Ideas of the Hindus," and he said that he had come 
to the west because he believed that the time had 
come when nations were to exchange their ideals 
as they were already exchanging their commodities 
of the market. The breadth ot his religious 
culture, the great intellectual newness and interest 
of the thought he brought, attracted Sister 
Christine, fie did not advocate any specialized form 
of religion, but preached the great truths which 
underlie all creeds. His concern was the realization 
in the individual of the Divine. » 

"What the world wants today,” he said, *is 
twenty men and women who can dare to stand in the 
street yonder and say they possess nothing but God. 
If God is true, what else could matter ? If He is 
not true, what do our* lives matter ?” 

Sister Christine had believed for some time, 
unreservedly, that God is omnipotent ; that He is 
omniscient ; that He is omnipresent and that there- 
fore, God having created all things, nothing could l>e 
bad or out of harmony with God. She believed that 
all forms of evil are unreal, although to human sense 
they appear to be very real. She had been trying to 
base her life upon these points. When Swami Viveka- 
nanda came to Detroit to deliver a course of lectuies 
she was impressed by the fact that be, too, empha- 
sized those points which had meant so much to her. 
He said that God is Knowledge absolute. Existence 
absolute and Bliss absolute. Evil and all inharmony 
he called Maya, i. e., illusion, a nightmare, a bad 
dream. The more the Detroit teacher heard him, 
the more she was impressed with what he said. 

In Detroit Vivckananda was a guest at the home 
of Senator Palmer and later at the home of Mrs. 
Bagley, the wife ol Governor Bngley. At drawing 
room meetings held at the Bagley home Sister 
Christine was a frequent visitor and gradually 
became a disciple of the Hindu sage. The following 
summer Vivckananda spent hib bummer at the 
Thousand Islands and it so happened that Sister 
Christine, too, had decided to spend her vacation 
there, not knowing that again she would meet the 
Hindu teacher. Again she sat at his feet and drank 
from his lips the wisdom of Hindu philosophy. 

Two years passed. Vivekananda had returned to 
India and Sister Christine had realized moie and 
more the beauty and truth of the teachings of the 
Swami. Then one day came au invitation from Mrs. 
Ole Bull, the wife of the noted violinist, who at that 
time lived in Calcutta, that Sister Christine conic to 
India for a visit. Something of the missionniy spirit 
had always asserted itself in Sister Christine. She 
wanted to be of help and she knew that India in this 
respect offered great opportunities. There was also 
in her heart the desire to learn moic of that philoso- 
phy which had won her heart. So she went One 
year she lived at the home of Mrs. Bull. But when 
the time came for Mrs. Bull to return to America, 
Sister Christine remained in India. She had been 
admitted to the Order of the Ratnakrishna Mission 
and now she wanted to enter mote fully upon her 
work of service. 

While she had been living in the European quarter 
of Calcutta until now, after the departure of her 
friend she took up her residence in the Hindu quarter 
and became known among the Hindus as Sister 
Christine. Together with Margaret E. Noble, 
known as Sister Nivedita for some 12 years to 
multitudes of people throughout India, and to 
America and England through her numerous books 
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on India, Sister Christine took possession of a half- 
ruined cottage, built near the bank of the Ganges. 
It was here that she and her English colleague 
entered upon the special work marked out for them 
by Swami Vivekananda, who at that time was the 
head of the Order ol Ramakrisbna. 

Vivekananda, while glorifying the Indian past 
and the uncicnt contribution of his people to tbc 
intellectual wealth of the world, was a man of 
modern outlook, incessantly planning for the social 
regeneration of India ilis order, which gave the 
greatest liberty of movement and thought to all its 
members, he designed not for contemplation alone, 
but for social service He would, if he could, have 
commanded vast resources for educational enterprise, 
and he was resolved to initiate some definite agency 
for the education ol Indian women. It was in this 
branch of the work of the order that Sister Christine 
found her mission m life 

Eor reasons which everyone who knows a little 
ofthcwoild of orthodox Hinduism wilt appreciate, 
the opening of a school tor Hindu girls and women 
by Sister Christine was attended with much difficulty. 
But the American tcnchci and her English colleague 
entered upon their woik with a strong purpose so 
that it was soon necessary to enlatgc the scope of 
the school. 

Sister Christine in her school in Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazar, vs &b now indeed a teacher, applying the 
principles which she had learned in Aiuenca. It was 
her aim to make this school, held in an Indian home, 
one where the methods and ideals of the modern 
educator might be brought within the cloistral 
domain of the eastern woman and girl. 

The school, Which had begun as a kindergarten, 
grew steadily until it bad large attendance ol little 
Hindu gills up to the marriageable age, and a still 
huger number of niaiiied women and of widows. 
As conducted by Sister Christine and Sister Nivedita, 
the school involved no uprooting ftoin familiar 
surroundings. Neither child nor woman was taken 
from her home into a loicign world. There was no 
attempt to convert her to any religious or social 
system alien ftom her own; but raiher by means 
ol her own customs ami traditions, to develop her 
in harmony with Indian ideals, the teacheis them- 
selves following those ideals as far as they could be 
made practicable. 

To the Indian woman the modern revolution has 
Inought a narrowing ol her lot and has wrought 
havoc with the traditional skill in handicraft. To- 
day every ludi&n woman can cook, but she cannot 
sew and she has little wherewith to occupy her 
leisure. Hence Sister Christine found it necessary 
to tench the wives and widows needlework of various 
kinds But llie Sisters, as Sister Christine and Sister 
Nivedita wcic called, learned more of the uusislible 
movement of the modern spirit in the orthodox 
world ot Hinduism, when they found themselves 
met by an insistent demand fioin tbc young wives 
to be taught English so that they might become in 
some real sense the companions o'i their husbands. 

The school in Bagh Bazar was only prevented by 
the narrow means possessed bjr the Sisters from 
developing into a great institution. Its influences, 
however, could never have been measured by the 
number of its pupils or the amount of regular teach- 
ing done within the modest looms and courts which 
are described by Sister Nivedita in the opening 
chapters of her book, Studies from an Eastern Home. 
Sister Christine with her gentle spirit conquered the 
spirit of aloofness in the quiet, proud and intensely 
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aelf«rcapecting people of Bagh Bazar. She came to 
be accepted by the Hindus as their neighbor. The 
House of the Sisters was known to all, not as a 
school merely, but as a center of unfailing friendli- 
ness and succor. During the plagues Sister Christine 
and Sister Niredita joined with the brethren of the 
Order oi Ramakrisbna in a crusade of selfless help- 
fulness. 

It is Sister Christine's conviction that the woman 
of the west can work fruitfully in India only upon 
the basis of perfect co-operation with the children 
of the soil. So she made the great renunciation. 
The land to whose service she has devoted herself 
has made an overwhelming appeal to her. She 
understands its history and thought, its people and 
their life, its present state of subjection and social 
transition. 

The House of the Sisters was a meeting place of 
the great men of India. As Jesus loved to spend 


hours of rest in the house of Mary and Martha in 
Dethania, so the masters in India delighted in the 
hospitality of the Sisters in Bose Para Lane, Bagh- 
Bazar. There would come members of council and 
leaders in the public affairs of Bengal ; Indian 
artists, men of letters, men of science, orators, 
teachers, journalists and students. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Lajpat Rai, Dr. J. C. Bose the scientist and 
other Hindus, well known in America, were among 
the visitors. 

So Sister Christine lived and worked in India, at 
first with her English colleague. After 1911, when 
Sister Nivedita died, she worked alone. She has 
temporarily relinquished her work that she might 
visit her friends in Detroit and take a needed rest. 
But as soon as possible she will go back to her 
school in Bagh Bazar, where Hindu girls and women 
are awaiting the return of their teacher and friend. 

—Detroit Saturday Night 
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A LTHOUGH the notion of personality 
is an essential product of modern 
life, which, with its insistent indivi- 
dualism, has brought it into relief, it must 
not be supposed that this conception was 
non-existent in the ancient world, or at 
the most, existent in onlv a rudimentary 
form. We, in modern times, are in the 
habit of arrogating to ourselves most 
conceptions and problems of thought 
which have acquired a value and a cur- 
rency in our life and which hold a power- 
ful sway over our minds and wc forget 
that these same conceptions and problems 
had been rocked and nursed into gradual 
maturity in the past ages, in the cradle of 
ancient humanity. In art and in religion, 
the conception of personality is veiy ancient 
and dates as far back as to "the Yedic times 
almost ; but like most other life concep- 
tions, there has been a gradual develop- 
ment ot it corresponding with gradual 
phases and forms of experience evolving 
out of the sense of personality, experiences 
which artists and religious seekers have 
utilised in their respective spheres. 

Scholars in Indian antiquities have 
faced a great difficulty in ascertaining 
the history of the origin of Indian art- 
conceptions. In the early Vedas, in the 
concepts of Nature-gods, they discover 
the same impulse of primitive man, as is 
seen everywhere else, to attribute those 


powers which he sees in the visible universe 
to a being like himself, when he seeks to 
trace them to their ultimate and bidden 
sources. Of corn se, the difference between 
Vedicgorls and the other tribal gods of 
savage tribes consists in this : that there 
was an underlying idea of the unity of a 
Being in the Vedas, the different forces of 
Nature having been conceived of as different 
manifestations of that Being. Hence, Vedic 
religion, in spite of its being obviously 
anthropomorphic, has yet refused to come 
under any fixed category of religion. This 
idea of the unity of a Being wa9 later deve- 
loped into the soul-philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads, the idea that the soul is the one 
and the undivided, undifferentiated entity 
in tl»e universe, all else being illusion. 

Thus the early Vedas and the Upa- 
nishat s, although wc get both personal 
and abstract conceptions of God, yet we 
get no remotest conceptions of art in 
them. The Upanishadic mantray“The 
Supreme Being is without sound, without 
form, without touch and without muta- 
bility’'— sums up the concept of the meta- 
physical god of the Upanishads. We shall 
dwell, later on, on this aspect of the deve- 
lopment of the idea of personality in reli- 
gion, when we shall come to talk of reli- 
gion. 

It is the accepted theory of the scho- 
lars that the non-Aryan Dravidians had 
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developed certain forms of fine arts and 
architecture long before they came in 
contact with their more civilized Aryan 
conquerors. There are constant allusions 
to their sculpture and architecture in the 
ancient Hindu literature ; but there is hard- 
ly any allusion to their ait-ideals or art- 
philosophy, which must have developed 
much later when the fusion of Aryan and 
non-Aryan peoples was accomplished and 
a mixed type ot civilisation arose. 

In a recent Bengali article on Indian aft 
and art-canons, which appeared in the 
‘Pravasi* for Jaistha, the writer Mr. Kshiti 
Mohan Sen traces certain att-conceptions 
to the Atharva Veda, which he surmises 
to have been partly moulded by the Non- 
Aryan Dravidian mind Ilis reasons for put- 
ting down Atharva Veda as a non- Aryan 
work are that, firstlv, theie is tin unfailing 
apotheosis of the Vratya , the unconven- 
tional and the socially ostracised man and 
secondly, that there is a constant praise 
of the Mother Earth instead of the praise 
of the luminous gods of the sky, which 
would b.c more in keeping with the spirit 
of the Rig- Veda, the purely Aryan Veda. 
There is much that is suggestive in this 
thesis. This Man-sense and Earth-sense 
in the Atharva Veda, according to the 
writer, form the chief constituents of art. 
From another post-vedic scriptural work, 
he quotes one significant canon of art 
which says: ‘The tiue function of art is 
to beautify and purify the spirit* and ‘all 
art is the imitation of the Divine art * 
This indicates and strikes out the line 
taken by all later Indian art in the Bud- 
dhistic and post-Buddhistie times and 
explodes the theory that the ideals as 
well as the materials of Indian art, 
sprang from the Graeco-Roman school 
of Gandhara sculptures. Archaeologists, 
naturally predisposed to attribute to 
anything Greek a supreme importance 
in the world of art, forget the fact that 
even in the crude Gandhara sculptures, the 
Greek genius strove to express something 
foreign to their cherished traditions— the 
dream of a life of peace and illumination 
attained by renunciation of desires. The 
Greek was unsuccessful in his attempt, 
for, in the type of the Buddha which 
Gandhara sculpture evolved, there is a trace 
of Apollo. But the real importance ot 
the introduction of the Greek clement lay in 
this : that it gave rise to a conception of 
personality, by making a distinction 


between the physical and the spiritual 
man. Henceforth, man was a self-conscious 
complexity of actual and potential* 
Buddhist psychology with its wonder- 
fully scrutinizing analysis of human desires 
and motives, helped to make explicit this 
notion of personality. But all this 
analysis, all the disputations on the nature 
of desire and the means of emancipation 
from them, would never have healed the 
breach made into the organic idea of 
personality and would never have helped 
the artist to fashion it into art-forms in 
sculpture. For, to start with an abstract 
idea and then to attempt to embody it in 
plastic designs, was not favourable at all 
to the free development of art. There was, 
therefore, the necessity of the introduction 
of the Greek factor, the Greek interest in 
form for the sake of form, the Greek love 
of the sensuous, in order to vitalise the 
abstract moral concepts of Buddhism. 

1 hereforc, the sculpture that succeeded 
the Gandhara School in India and that 
travelled to China and Japan, sought to 
evolve an evermore perfect image of the 
completeness of moral personality, the 
personality emancipated from all desires 
and passions, serene yet compassionate, 
free yet bound in sympathy to the miseries 
and afflictions of the world. It evolved 
the well-known type of ‘Avalokiteshwar/ 
the ‘Kwanyin in Chinese, and ‘Kwannon* 
in Japanese and this type of sculpture in 
China and Japan reached its most trium- 
phant expression. No words can describe 
the superbness of the effort of these artists 
to concentrate in figures, all that the self- 
emancipated spirit of man can conceive of 
the peace and repose of an intense, cosmic 
life. 

Of course, in China and Japan sculpture 
gave way to painting and m India also, 
we had paintings and frescoes of a remark- 
able order. But the theme remained much 
the same, only the stiffness of form was 
broken into the flow of living colours and 
a fuller sense of the real life possessed the 
spirit of the artists. 

In the 15th century, in China, we read 
in Mr. Binyon’s book, the sect of Zen 
or Dhyana sect of Buddhism created a 
new school of artists m China and Japan. 
It was “aland of renaissance.** We read 
also that the doctrines of Lao-tzu bad 
given fresh inspiration to the thought of 
the Zen Buddhists. Fluidity and sympathy 
were the two notes ever harped upon by 
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the great sage— he preached what Words- 
worth has enunciated as ‘wise passive- 
ness.” Nothing could inspire artists better 
than this doctrine and, therefore, art in 
China and Japan, soon rose to an atmos- 
phere of unconventional freedom and 
liberation oi the spirit and without con- 
sciously symbolising, touched the very 
heart and soul of Nature. Indian art, 
although it never attained to such heights, 
became more and more symbolic in the 
Pauranic and post-Buddhistic times, 
for symbolism suited the Indian mystical 
and metaphysical temperament better. 
However, the essential art-conception that 
“the true function of art is to beautify 
and purify the spirit” remained unchauged. 
The reference of art was not to any out- 
ward object but to the spirit, which was 
the observer and the creator. In China, 
in Japan, and in India, this was the concep- 
tion that ruled art. It was believed that 
a work of art would lead its spectator 
straight to the vision of the artist and 
through that, again, to the Divine vision 
of the Divine Artist Himself. In other 
woid9, that underneath all art is person- 
ality, human aud Divine. Tbcrelore, it 
was considered as vitally important by 
artists that the spectutor must fully pre- 
pare himself for the contemplation of a 
work of art. He must not be distracted 
and sensuous and loud when he contem- 
plates a picture, a statue or a temple. For, 
in his mind, the real spirit of the artist 
flowers ; he is the picture, the statue, yea, 
the temple of the artist. The outward 
form is nothing ; the inward idea is every- 
thing. The effort, therefore, of all Eastern 
artists is to suppress material and to 
communicate, by hints and innuendoes, 
the ineffable in life and in the universe. 

To think, therefore, that m such a type 
of art, the personality of the artist would 
count for little would be a mistake. 
Rather, in such a type of art, the personal- 
ity was all-important, was everything. 
The real personality consisted not at all 
in the abundance of things which a man 
did or which a man was, but more. It 
consisted in the abundance of a man’s 
possibilities. It verified in art, the attitude 
towards personality adumbrated by 
Browning in his famous poem, “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra.” 

The Eastern artist really counted more 
on his “instincts immature and purposes 
unsure,” on feelings and intuitions which 


came to his mind he knew not whence; 
for these were the fertilising seeds which 
were sure to blossom in the minds of the 
beholders. What he was and what “he 
could never be” must appear in his art. 
Most often, therefore, the very slightness 
of his sketches would be vindicated by the 
elevated mood of the spirit of the artist 
behind them. 

It ought, here, to be admitted that 
Christianity, like Buddhism in Asia, with 
its principle of sell-analysi9, also gave rise 
to a conception of personality. It also 
made a distinction between the man bound 
in ‘flesh’ aud the man free in ‘spirit’ ; and 
henceforth man was no longer the agent 
of a list of deeds. He was wliat he was 
and what he wished to be, but “never 
could be.” Christianity dwelt more than 
any other historic religion of the world 
on the potential aspect of personality. 
And Christian art also was worked out on 
almost parallel lines with Indian, Buddhist 
and Chinese art. 

But, it will be urged that these concep- 
tions of personality lack one predominant 
element, which is the marked feature in the 
modern conception ot personality. It 
may be expressed in terms of a paradox : 
that for our consciousness in modern 
times the conception of personality has 
grown iuller, but for modem philosophical 
and scientific thought it has grown more 
and more elusive. We feel that we have 
different selves ; we are different at differ- 
ent times. And these selves of ours are not 
in harmony. Our real self, if there be any 
such thing, is swallowed up in the swirl of 
divergent tendencies We also feel that the 
old organic factors of religion and philo- 
sophy are quite inadequate to comprehend 
such variety and unite the multifarious 
interests of life into a co-ordinated whole 
of vital purpose. 

Then again not only does modem psy- 
chology teach that inai viduality is not a 
single, simple thing and that its borders 
shift in an indefinable manner, and that 
we, each one of us, arc not one personality 
but many or “multiple personalities” in 
our different moods, but it also brings 
out that the personality which we do 
recognise as our one personality blends 
so imperceptibly into and is so inextri- 
cably linked on to outside things that when 
we try to bring ourselves to determine 
where an individual begins and ends, 
we are baffled. The distinction between 
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the self and the not-self, therefore, becomes 
hard to maintain. Biologically, individuals 
link on to each other through animal life, 
plant life and inorganic life. Common- 
sense view dictates that personality is 
really an emergence out of oneself, an 
expansion of oneself into the world. Are 
not a man’s surroundings parts of himself 
and if you attempt to cut off this or that 
element, is not the personality more or 
less circumscribed and cut down thereby ? 
How then do we explain that when 
two men have much the same environ- 
ment, their personalities are as the 
poles apart ? These differences of reaction 
upon the same experience can hardly be 
explained. We, therefore, fail to explain 
personality but we can recognise it by a 
certain persistence and identity of its 
character. 

Therefore, one would in vain seek for 
all this complexity of the conception of 
personality as we understand it in modern 
times, in art-creations and art-ideals of 
ancient times, whether in the East or in 
the West. For the process of old art was 
more or less unconscious ; the process of 
modern art is more or less self-conscious, 
sometimes becoming rather hyper-self- 
conscious, if I mcnr be allowed to say so. 
The enjoyment of the ancient artist was 
in the merging of his self in the current of 
life and nature. The enjoyment of the 
modem artist is in the self-conscious 
enjoyment of himself, his own varying 
ufoods and emotions, intuitions and 
instincts ; in the clash of his multiple 
selves ; in the pursuit after the central 
core of Being, where the dash may be 
resolved into a harmony. So, how can old 
art-ideals constituting conceptions of per- 
sonality agree with modern ideals ? 

Recognising fully all the claims of the 
modern, I do not think that the ancient 
and the modem ideas of art and perso- 
nality are altogether irreconcileable. But 
in order to establish my position, I shall 
have to fully consider the conception of per- 
sonality as it developed in religion, for the 
unique interest of ancient Indian, Chinese 
or Christian art is the complete fusion of 
the artistic and the religious temper. Many 
ol the noblest masterpieces of art in Asia 
and in Europe have been of religious ins- 
iration. Art, in ancient times, was the 
evout servant of religion. Therefore, 
any estimate of art-conceptions would be 
vague and inadequate without a corns- 
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ponding appreciation of religious ideas 
which influenced art and moulded it into 
form. 

Selfhood has two outstanding charac- 
teristics : intuition and identity. Intui- 
tion is the intuition of self as self. And 
identity is the unchangeableness of self. 
These two characteristics were wonder- 
fully worked out in the atman or soul* 
philosophy of the Upanishads where the 
soul was designated and defined as the unt 
changeable something among the changes 
and divergences of the phenomenal life of 
the limited self 1 lie soul is, therefore, the 
'NityoA nityaimm ’ , t he unchangeable among 
all that changes, and this soul, it was 
postulated, was only to be apprehended 
by intuition or ‘ Mmapratyaya . That a 
line could be drawn between life, animal, 
vegetable and inorganic, was denied ; the 
Upanisliads regarded matter as alive. In 
the objective world, God is life, t Prana 9 
and the objective god indwells in all his 
creatures— He in them and they in Him— 

1 Sarvabhutuntaratma \ The universe is 
the body of God, 'visvarupn', if God is the 
‘soul of the universe*, t vjsvatma\ Hence 
the objective world is illusory, though 
real ; illusory in so far as it is pheno- 
menal, and real, in so far as it is the 
‘living garment of God*. God is the 
subject and is the person or ‘ Purusha \ 
ana the individual is one with him. 
The individual soul enjoys himself, ‘Atma- 
j frrira* 'Atmaratf, so this enjoyment is 
verily his creation. Therefore is all art, 
'Atma-sanskritf , the beatitude, the per- 
fecting of the soul. And all art is the 
imitation of the Divine Art ; for the Upa- 
nishads did not hesitate to say that 
God Himself is ‘ kavih * or the poet, and 
that whatever becomes manifest, is His 
form of joy, 1 Anandarupam ,’ and His 
love, l Amritam\ 

We have seen that behind all Eastern 
art lies the conception that art is a com- 
munication between spirit and spirit and 
that therefore, in art, the personality of 
the artist is all-important. From the Upa- 
nishads we gather that the personality is 
self-participating in its own experience : it 
enjoys its own self amidst the joys of life 
and the joys of uature. And inasmuch as, 
it is in process of growth and change, it 
must seek to establish the identity, the 
itnperishableness of its own self and co- 
ordinate all its discrete consciousnesses 
and multiform experiences and emotions 
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into one living whole, into one vital or* 
gapism, into one perfect synthesis. And 
When the ego-centric personality of the 
artist is transformed into the God-centric 
personality or the Divine personality, it is 
then that the artist can proclaim that ‘all 
art is the imitation of divine art* or as 
Riiskm has said, ‘all great in art is praise’. 
But for this wedding of the highest reli- 
gious experiences with the highest in- 
tuitions of art, art could never have lisen 
to such heights, as we have already seen it 
to have risen, in ancient times. 

But the capacity of the personality to 
participate in the world of experience must 
increase. The greater ideal of self-realisa- 
tion is that participation is realisation. 
The self docs not realise itself in self-isola- 
tion, in the coniines of egotism, however 
magnified and ‘enlightened’ that may be. 
It realises itself in sharing the life of other 
selves. In their bondage is its bondage, in 
their emancipation is its emancipation. 
And modern psychology simply adds that 
this participation becomes possible because 
each self or personality contains within it 
multiple selves or multiple personalities. 

This aspect of participation and identi- 
fication with worlds of personalities wa9, 
however, not absent in ancient thought. 
In Christianity and Buddhism it was quite 
pronounced, not in the Upanishads how- 
ever. Christianity enlarged the scope of 
man’s participation with other selves to 
all humanity, and Buddhism enlarged it 
still further, to all life, sentient or insen- 
tient. In certain forms of Vaishnavism, it 
was also equally pronounced ; even God 
was conceived of as realising Himself 
through such realisations of the human 
Soul. It is therefore not unlikely that 
these ideas should find their embodiments 
in art. 

Therefore, the difference between modern 
and ancient ideas is mainly in a matter of 
degree. Only the traditional base of per- 
sonality has been shifted now and person- 
ality is found to consist, not in identity 
alone, but in the power of sharing fully in 
the world of experience. This world of 
experience has. of course, vastly increased 
for artists and religious seekers in modern 
times. But the old base of personality 
consisting in self-participation still exists, 
for there is a distinct separatist emphasis 
laid by the individualistic thought of the 
, modern age, and the large output of liter- 
ature of toe present day bears witness to 


it. For instance, G. K. Chesterton and 
H. G. Wells are profoundly egotistic 
writers. They are keenly self-analytical 
and all their interest in the problem of 
personality lies in the possibility of per- 
sonal reaction upon the social environ- 
ment. They leave no room for the uncon- 
scious working, the slow up-building of 
things ; they must needs shape and adjust 
and fit everything ioto the moulds and 
categoiies of thought they create for them- 
sePvcs. It cannot be denied fora moment 
that this sort of self-conscious election in 
place of the old unconscious natural selec- 
tion has a peculiar charm and fascination 
for the human mind, which feels a stirring 
up of its dormant creative imputes when 
it comes across such an attempt at re- 
constiuction of society, art, morals and 
religion. But besides this, the subcon- 
scious processes, the workings of the sub- 
liminal self as well as of the supra-liminal 
self, must count and count at a consider- 
able value. And when they will be reckon- 
ed and fully valued, the ancient art-con- 
cepts and religious concepts of personality 
will no longer be at variance and conflict 
with modern notions. It may then be 
apprehended, that what we call intuition 
and instinct, fragments of unconscious in- 
telligence, may after all belong to a wider 
synthesis of consciousness reserved to be 
discovered by poets and seers, and that the 
congeries of self, the sundry aspects of 
ourselves, may belong to a more funda- 
mental unity, which becomes manifest to 
the clarified vision of spiritual idealists. 
How large a part of life may be ‘uncon- 
sciously conscious* staggers imagination. 

It is, thcieforc, just possible that we 
will have to alter the mechanical theory of 
science of the universe and accept the theory 
ever cherished by poetry, art and religion f 
that life and consciousness extend, through 
heredity in the past, over the whole uni- 
verse and hence that there is no indivi- 
duality or personality in nature is a mere 
assumption of human intelligence. The 
mechanical qualities of the objects of na- 
ture may exist ; but for purposes of utility 
only. But it is reserved for poets, artists 
and mystics to discover tbe individualities 
of the sky and the breese, of the sun and the 
rains, of flowers, of every individual flower 
and of every individual atom in tbe 
universe. Is not modem poetry tending 
towards it ? This tendency explains why 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Blake, Whitman ana 
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Maeterlinck are more read and admired 
than mid-Victorian idylhsts and realists 
like Tennyson, Rosetti and Victor Hugo. 
It explains why Rabindranath Tagore has 
bad such fabulous fame and acceptance 
within such a short interval. It also ex- 
plains the resurgence of mediaeval mysti- 
cism, the awakening of new interest m 
schools of ancient mystics, the founding 
of the Celtic revival school of literature 
It explains many other things. We now re- 
read navths, fables and nursery talcs 
invented by poets in the infancy of the 
human race and hnd them to embody 
parables of nature. Our world is a 
fairy world and we can say with Mr 
Chesterton that the telescope makes the 
world smaller and the microscope makes 
it larger but neither c in reach the ultimate. 
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And we can say with Maeterlinck's hero 
‘TyltyT of the ‘Blue Bird* that personality 
is involved in all differentiated being, in fire, 
water, bread, stone and dust. Personality 
can never be finished and finite and deter* 
mined ; for in its very act of self-determina- 
tion there must be a certain indeterminate- 
ness. For, as Bradley says, them Ate 
‘degrees of reality/ so modern art and 
poetry and philosophy too must say that 
there are degrees of personality also and 
that perhaps the ultimate personality in 
God, to whom ail other personalities at* 
referred and related. Personality is the 
one reality in the universe It is at the 
bottom of all art ; it 1$ at the bottom of 
all religion 

A [it Kumar Chakra verty. 
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OUR NEEDS OF SUGAR 

D URING the year ending March 1017 Statistics 
for imported sugar (16 Dutch Standard) gives 
the amount for total imported sugar into India 
at lerore and 21 lakhs of aids , valued at 14(.rore«i and 
58 lakhs of rupees Of this quantity Bengal has the 
greatest share of import Bengal imports come upto 
about 75 lakhs of mds , valued at 6Vj crores of 
rupees Molasses, Saccharin, etc , that come under 
the heading of sugar and also other lower grades of 
Dutch standard sugar are not included in this Be 
sides these imports qoite a big quantity ot sugar in 
its various forms are obtained from local crops 

W ATBB PROPPING LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES 
Various forms of preparations are in use and sold 
in the markets for effective means of waterprooting 
boots and sfioes and all such leather wares Most ot 
these preparations, however, have been more or less 
useless An American chemist has lately invented a 
process and he cluims it to be positively effective The 
substances required for the purpose are very bandy, 
too A gummy base and a dissolving liquid aie the 
main points This waterproof mixture is prepared by 
melting rubber into a pan of boiling grease or tallow 
Pieees ot rubber from old boots will do The rubber 
pieces are burned over the grease and the molten 
matter allowed to fall into the pan Gam from ever- 
green trees may also be used. By applying the mix- 
ture hot positive waterproofing effect is obtained 

Plant growth-measuring instrument. 

The lift of the plant in its various forms is the 
subject of investigation by many scientists of the 
world of the present century. Dr. J, C. Bose's 
reputation io this special branch is now world-wide. 
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We come to know from an »sne of The Scuatihc Amt* 
rtcao that Dr D T McDougal has invented a new 
auxogmpb for registering changes during the organic 
growth of plants The apparatus consists of a deli- 
cately balanced compound lever carrying tracing pen 
on one free end and with an arrangement by which 
the movement to be measured may lie applied at 
various intervals in the other free arm The record- 
ing is obtained on rnled paper wound aronnd a dock- 
driven cylinder It is claimed that by this machine it 
is possible to detect and register change** in use as 
small as 0004 inches 

Japan's flourishing trade conditions 

Since the outbreak of the war Japan's trade with 
India has undergone a great development During 
the past year the poit of Kobe alone exported about 
r iVi crores of Rupees wot *h of goods to British India. 
During the s unc period Kobe imported raw mate- 
rials And commodities fiom India to the value of 
about 18 crores of Rupees It is a very happy sign to 
note that along with the expansion of trade between 
Japan and India there hive been an increased num- 
ber of Indian merchants doing business in Japan. 
Quite a number of Indian merchants and companies 
are now on the list of exporters and importers in 
Japan Most of these concerns, however, are owned 
and managed by our brethren of Western India who 
are practically the greatest enterprisers In trade in nil 
India. 

Calculation op ink for prxntbri. 

Jn punting establishments calculations should be 
easily and quickly made regarding the amount of ink 
required for different forms. Experiments of high 
authorities in the line show that a pound of good 
grade of black will cover approximately one hundred 
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hqitftre inches of surface on 1000 sheets. One pound blue, 
#usqr indies; one pound red, 80 sq. inches; one pound 
gellow 70 sq. inches. When one colour overlaps an- 
mf the quantity of ink of the overlapping colour is 
selhttvely but two-third of the quantitj required to 
sorer a clear surface. Of course very much depends 
Oft the grade of ink, colours and quality of the stock 
to be printed upon. A rough stock requires 3 times 
the quantitj required for a smooth stock. Inferior 
Inks are seemingly cheap but a costly investment in 
the long run. 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An interesting process of colour photograph/ 
have been invented and patented by an American as 
is recorded by the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry of England. The methods of the process are 
thus: The negatives are taken through screens of 
complementary colours (e.g., red and green). A print 
is made through one of the negatives and toned to a 
colour complementary to that of the taking screen. 
A Second print through the other negative is then 
superposed in register on the first print and stained 
by mordanting and dyeing to the colour complement 
tary to its taking screen. 

With the improvements in colour photography we 
will be nearing the goal of a true reproduction 
and image of objects. Much of the charm of a 
photography is lost without the true and faithful 
reproduction in all respects and specially colour. 
Features without true colour do not appeal. 

Utilisation of cotton stalks. 

Cotton stalks have long been known to yield ex- 
cellent fibres suitable for paper pulp and also for 
spinning purposes. The knowledge of this utilisation 
bad been upto now remained in its experimental 
stage. The present war with its effect of rigid eco- 
nomy on all matters is now causing further investi- 
gations into the matter of profitably utilising the 
cotton stalks which are wasted or used as fuels. The 


southern states of America alone ts said to be pro- 
ducing about 50 millions of tons of cotton stalks 
aonually. This quantity is supposed to yield half the 
quantity of bleached fibre. For paper-making the 
treatment of digested cotton stalks pulp would be 
similar to that of wood pulp. If the fibre is to be 
treated for spinning purposes the digested stalks 
should be washed and passed through steel rollers to 
crush the stalks and separate the fibres. Experi- 
ments and estimates are being made to work the 
systems in big commercial scales. Indian production 
of cotton stalks would also come up to a fairly large 
qi^antity and may be utilised by paper making con- 
cerns. Now it is generally used as fuel and the ashes 
as fertilisers. It needs however to be found out as 
to which system of utilizing the stalks would be 
productive and economic. 

Mbtal solders. 

Various processes for making solders are used. 
The following processes for making solders for alumi- 
nium and other metals have recently been patented 
by a London firm. The different grades of solder 
specified are "hard" consisting Zn 6 9, Sn 2.5, A1 0.6; 
“medium” Sn 2, Zn 5 and “soft” Sn 2, Pb 1, Zn 6 
parts by weight. The metals after being melted se- 
parately are mixed together. These operations are 
carried out in covered graphite crucibles lined with 
a mixture of alumina and charcoal in the proportion 
of 7 to 2. 

Powdered eggs. 

Various foods are now being used in powdered and 
concentrated forms. Milk powders are already in 
the market. The latest development in this line in 
America is the production of powdered eggs on a 
commercial scale. Whites of eggs are separated from 
the yolks, stirred until of uniform consistence, sugar 
is then added and the mixture dried at a temperature 
below 100°C., and then powdered and packed. 

Ananda Prokash Ghosh. 
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The First Cinema-film Manufacturer 
in India. 

In the May number of the Moadern Review Mr. 
Guha writes why India should have a motion picture 
industry. He is not aware that there is already a 
Bombay man in the field and he is working success- 
fully— the first to manufacture cinema films in India, 
lft Western India his films have been shown at very 
many places and elicited admiration. Mr. 0. G. 
Phalke first exhibited his film “Harischandra” in 
Bombay in 1913. Since then he has produced over 
twenty films— “The Hindusthan Cinema Films”— and 
they are being exhibited at the cinema theatres in 
Western India. 

Mr. Phalke began to manufacture films at Dadar 
ttsar Horn bay, but having to rely on natural scenery 
for the setting of his scenarios he soon transferred 
bis studio to Nosik where he finds the surrounding 
bitty landscap admirably suited to his work. Here 


now he and his company are busy turning out the 
stories from Puranas into films. At present he is 
engaged on filming the burning of Lanka by Ravana 
and hopes to present it shortly. 

Mr. Phalke is a versatile man and, indeed in the 
vocation he has chosen, one need be of such a 
character in India if one is to be successful. In India 
a cinema film producer must combine in himself the 
characters of a business man, camera man, “Movie” 
director, poster arranger, negotiator for his films, 
scenario writer, trainer of histrionic talent, manager 
of publicity campaign and what not. He mast be 
everything and anything before he can hope to 
achieve success. In Europe a cinema film producer 
can bring together these men and if he has not 
sufficient capital can float a company. In fact as a 
pioneer Mr. Phalke has to do a lot of work that is 
quite distinct from film production. And from the 
first he is quite handicapped by wont of sufficient 
foods. When we take all these things into consider#* 



tton it it a marvel that Mr. Phalke hat been able to 
manage tfaete things at all. 

Mr. Phalke arranget bis own scenarios. For the 
plots’ he hat recourse to our Puranas. He believes 
that in our Puranas there is an inexhaustible mine 
• for the film-producer and it it hit experience that 
films which depict stories from the Puranas are more 
popular with the cine-goers than his other films of 
scenes of Indian life. The Puranic stories are familiar 
to all» the 'incidents need little explanation and the 
films that incorporate these stories grip the audience 
as no other film will do. They become popular with 
Europeans also. To them these films interpret India 
and its legends— the mystery, the glamour, the ro- 
mance of the East. 

S. B. Artb. 

Comment upon Dr, Sudhindra Bose’s 
Article on The American Woman.’ 

Will you permit one who has long been a subs- 
criber to your Review, and is at the same time fin 
American to offer a word of criticism upon Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose’s article re ‘The American Woman’ 
appearing in your last issue. 

To begin with 1 am prepared to admit that there 
doubtless are io America many such women as Dr. 
Bose describes, though I have personally never met 
them. At the same time 1 would remark that it is 
dangerous for a foreigner to attempt an essay on 
American womanhood based upon experience gained 
from a residence in what Americans call "the Middle 
West” and “the North West’’. The latter section 
many of us would call “the Wild West". It must be 
remembered that types, ideals, and customs differ 
widely in various parts of the country, and certainly 
the characteristics of the people he describes— their 
attitude toward marriage, the relations between 
husband and wife, their attitude toward divorce- 
are not typical of the best American life. 

Doubtless in the more recently settled sections of 
the United States— and within the memory of the 
parents of many of us Illinois and Iowa were wild 
tracts of wilderness and prairie uninhabited save by 
wandering tribes of Red Indians— there will be 
found such conditions as Dr. Bose describes, also in 
every town and city is to be found a large and non- 
descript section of the population, only a generation 
or two removed from ignorant immigrant ancestors, 
who have prospered more or less in material things 
and have acquired the speech, outward habits and 
peculiarities which foreigners have been pleased to 
describe as “American”, yet who have never assimi- 
lated the true spirit of American home life, and in 
fact may be said never to have come in contact 
with it. 

Yet such a spirit exists, and it iB only just to 
recognise in it the true type of the American ideal in 
the various aspects in which it expresses itself. I 
repeat that it is fitting to accept it as the only true 
American ideal, for it is the ideal which made America. 
It is that which eight or ten generations ago led our 
ancestors across the Atlantic to suffer hardship and 
often death for the sake of freedom to worship God, 
and to bring np their children to worship them, in 
the manner which their, consciences dictated. It was 
this ideal which gave them strength to overcome all 
difficulties and to carve out for themselves a home in 
the wilderness. It was this ideal which demanded 
of them, simplicity of life, and though they lived 
simply, the old books and letters which they have left 
behind them show that they, thought high thoughts 
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and lived Dkotce was hardly known among/ 
them ; pattdts loved their children,: aat children 
honoured their parents, and treated their eldm 
with respect. 

Again it was this inherited ideal which gave the 
descendants of the founders of out nation the Courage; 
to fight for their own freedom in 1776 and idOl, to 
fight for five years for the freedom of the slaves, and ■ 
which from the foundation of the nation nntffthlii 
day has stood for all that is highest and best in th^ > 
life of the American people. 3* 

During the last century multitudes came to 'f 
America from every part of Europe to share in 
privileges of the national life which our ancestors hAd^f 
evolved so bravely and in the lace of so maay$ 
difficulties. In numbers they soon came to be more^ 
than we ; some portion of the ideal upon whiefc-onr . 
ancestors had built the foundation of the nation's 
life they grasped and made their own ; other aspect# : j£ 
of the ideal seemed to escape them. They tailed > 
among other things to grasp the fact that freedom 
means freedom from tyranny— not freedom from > 
discipline. The results have been terribly apparent 
in a variety ot ways, and the great internal moral 
struggle of the future in America will be between the. 
conception of life and its obligations upon which the J 
nation was founded and which still expresses all .!;■ 
that is highest and worthy of respect in our national ; 
and domestic life on the one hand, and on the other 
the blatant, vulgar and shallow conception of life’s 
meaning which has been largely evolved during the 
last half century by those who had no part in the 
evolution of our national ideal. 

It is sad that most people, no matter how long 
they dwell in a foreign land, find it quite impossible/ 
to enter into really intimate touch with the best and 
deepest currents in the thought and life of its people. 
The best does not lie upon the surface anywhere, nor 
does it tend to display itself lor the inspection of 
strangers. The homes where the highest ideals of 
family life and mutual obligation obtain are not 
inclined usually to spread before the eyes of those 
outside of them the things which next to religion 
they hold most worthy of reverence and respect 
This is so in India and in every other land. fn : 
consequence the restless, pushing, assertive mass of 
mediocrity will deceive a foreigner, unless he be most 
warv, into thinking that he sees in it the embodiment : 
of the spirit of the land in which he resides. In every 
land the homes which contain the greatest treasures 
of beauty in thought and life are rarely open to the 
foreigner, and even more rarely is he •permitted to 
get a glimpse of the things which his hosts value 
most. This being the case it is astonishing that so 
few people recognise the magnitude of the task they 
set themselves when they attempt to describe the 
characteristics and ideals of another race. Indians 
write about America and England, and American# 
and Englishmen write about India or each other, 
and yet how little of what is written is really worth 
while ! When even a great man like Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore utterly failed, as his addresses in America:: 
clearly indicate, to get below the surface of things 
there, how can others hope to succeed ? 

Of Dr. Bose’s article 1 would repeat that thexear* 
doubtless great numbers of such men and women 'w 
he describes— especially in those sections of the-', 
country in which his work has lain, also that 
divorces and poverty of home life and its ideals will 
be found to be somewhat common in the class I have 
referred to above. On the other hand I emphatically 
repudiate the idea that these things are characteristic 
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of that great section of the American people who 
are themselves not only the descendants ot those 
who evolved the nation, but they whose inherited 
id eals form the mighty moral force which sustains 
and guides Aracuca whenever any great moral issue 

* r *To give i concrete example showing how littlt 
Dr. Dost s description would apply with such, 

I would tife my own family Wc have been settled 
neat a gnat Ameuciu city since its foundati >n 
nearly 240 years ago During this period the 
ramifications of the t lmily have been considerable 
and they have kept m more than usually close touch 
with each other, consequently then ate a gieat 
number of members from whose lives I cm 
diaw my intereiices among all these relations— 
hundreds of whom 1 knew tithu personally or by 
report— there is not one single cisc of di\ me 
Among all my friends belonging to various families 
1 cannot recall i single r ise of divorce, uul only three 
cases where the min and wife lived sep untelv In 
one of these the wifi ou uc ouut of her husband's 
cruelty was for the s ike of het child to live ap irt 
from him, yet she never applied foi a divorce md 
came book to nurse him in his 1 ist illness , in another 
case the wife, lmvmg been left without support by 
her liusbuid and bung foiccd by his tre itineat to 
live separatel) has been woiking lot je us to support 
herself and her cluldten yet she never his applied 
for a divorce 

Dr Bose's article would seem to imply that an 
American gill marries with reference to what hu 
husband can give her I lie f/ut Amciunn girl not 
only does not many with reference to whut her 
husband enu give hi i on the conti it v, the thought 
of being his hclpin ite in Ins struggles nnd diflieulties, 
and his compmlon and helper it all times thrills 
het and is the Inspiration of her life Dr Bose also 
•ays that American liusbmds and wives live 
apart Many do 1 know but the fault usually lies 
with the man who is so absoibed in his busintss that 
he makes such a state of allms inevitable licit 
again, however, I hive no lusitition in asserting 
that such nun ate tlu exception among tiue 
Americans Among mj own relations and acquain 
tances theie arc < uses whue the interests of husbsnd 
and wilt lie apart, hut in the \ast m ijorttx ofcises 
the husbands And wives find in each < tliei’s comp inv 
their greatest happiness, and are never so niueh 
pleased as when together In Ibis connection I 
naturallj think of the mutual absoiption of m\ own 
parents m each other and their unw ivenng devotion 
extending ovtr neirlv forty vms of m irrictl life— 
and thib inspite of tile tict that mv f ithcr w is a 
more than usuallj busy min jf ailin'*. 

I shall close with the life storv of two girls m m3 
own city One lives 111 my own h imt tin re bhc is an 
old lady of ovei seventy now When a young girl 
she was engaged to my fathei s older brother He 
died about a week before the marriage She decided 
that she would devote her life to his memory and 
since that time has lived in om home devoting 
herself to the care of those he loved, entering into 
their needs and cares To this day bhc is never so 
happy as when she can sit and talk of him, and in 
her prayers and meditations the memory of him 
forms the largest part, and she looks forward to 
her death as the day when she will again be with 
him. 

The other story is of an intimate friend of mv 
own He was a splendid fellow, a man of high 
education and a great athlete, and was engaged to 


a girl living neat ns Shortly before their marriage 
he was stricken down with a terrible maladv which 
made it certain that he would never be able to rise 
from his bed again, though be would probablylive 
for years as a complete invalid. He was a man of 
no property, and immediately wished to set the 
girl free She however insisted that she should be 
allowed to devote her life to him, begged to be 
permitted to became his wife, and finally having 
oblunud her wi«h supported both hun and herself 
by the work of her hands, at the same time caring 
for him through all his liugeung pain 1 heard only 
last year of his death 

space docs not permit me to give more instances 
line, though from the immediate circle of my rda 
tions and fi tends I could fill a dozen more sheets 
with examples of the devotion and loyalty of 
American woiron, and hundreds of thousands of 
A merit tun could do the same all over the country 
Yet these are the very things of which one outside 
would not be apt to hear We Amcncans do not 
as a rule spe il about Mich things exetpt with those 
we have I nown long and well 

lnopt, foi the honour of American women, Mr 
Ldtoi, th it v m will publish this letter It pains 
me to tlunk th it the people of India should gam a 
tmsle idmg impulsion ot those whom American men 
have such just c lust to revue 

May 1 ild tmt 1 fid this the mote, because of 
the dap rcsptc t and itvcicnce which 1 have for the 
women ot Indn one of whom 1 am puvilegcdto 
c ill my wife 

|ul> lUli, r >17 An America* 


Baa-reliefs at Borobudur. 

It appeals that Mi k D Bannerji feels that the 
histoiiaus of Indian ait have not, as a rule, given 
due lecogmtion to the eflorLs of archaeologists Mr 
liavcll lie belie vc 1, is one ot them It would have 
been better if Mr Bannerji had not imitated the 
method of these liistonans, who, he thiuks, * gencr 
illy despise the efl >its of areha olngists in coudem 
mug wholcssle works on Indian ait and culture 
based on liavcll s conclusions ns “ worthless 9 
Instead of doing so he ought to have shown 
clearly how the identifications of the atchaeologists 
and more p irlu ularly the Notes ot Dr Vogel disprove 
Mr Havell s Incsis Lven if it were assumed that the 
stup is dccoiding to him, were, as a matter of fact, 
only the represent itions of Jatak is and the life story 
of Udutawa Buddha that tael in itseli cannot be 
legarded is incompatible with the inferences drawn 
ab ut the scculai habits and historical times of the 
artists ot Borobudur Mr Bannerji, if he has any 
grasp ol the scitnce of archaeology, ought to know 
that * The artist who carved the has reliefs of 
Borobudur portrayed, 1 he confesses, “ships as he 
sa w them in the harbours of his native land Java 
and it canuot be maintained that he was portraying 
Indian ships ” Why ? Was there no trade inter- 
course between India and Java ? Did the Indian 
ships never enter the harbours of Java ? A mere 
identification of the bas-reliefs with the Jatakas or 
the life story of Buddha is not in itself sufficient to 
prove the accuracy of Mr Banners assertion. He 
ought to prove that the Javanese possessed a distinct 
art of ship-building and that they never allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the Indian art of 
ship-building. If he doet so-hc ought to, if he it 
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not a partisan— he will greatly facilitate the work 
of the archaeologist as well as that of the historian 
of Indian art. 

Kanaiyalal H Vakil 


Bas-reliefs at Boro Bodur. 

i should like to offer a tew remaiks on my friend 
Mr R D Baneijis notes in the August number oi 
this Review I do not pretend to question the 
identity of the ielief*» as sought to be ptoYcd bv 
Dr Vogel aud which Mi Ilavell wrongly suggested 
represent Indian coloui&ts It should be noted 
however in justice to Mr Ilavell that his idmtlfna 
lion was only a tentative guess and was liaidly 
dogmatic and in fact was far horn any assertion ot 
certainty such as Mr Banerjt assumes with Di 
Vogtl Mi Havtll said llic subject of thepinci 
below with the splendid relief ot i ship m full s til 
seems to be connected with the history oit lie coin 
msation of Java by Induus Monsieur louchei, 
Mr Oancrji s luthonty is equally meek and uneei tain 
about the ldeo tifie ation of the panel with the ineedult 
of Hiru, the aetuul woids used by M 1 1 ucher ate 
*W e hazard the foil nvmg identihe itions —hulltiin 
de L Lcolt I raticaist d Lxtrunt Ontnt I mile (\I p 
33) Ihen Mr Bnmrji points out that Mr ( M 
Pleyte published Ins lduitiheati ms as e illy as l‘K)l 
and that on tht dite of the pubheatiou ot Mi 
Haveli’s book (100h) Mr Plt>tes b>>k lmd luen 
on the market for over 7 years It is fan to point 
out that Mr Pleytes book dies not identify 
tht panels itprtstnting the ships whith Mr Ilavell 
has wrongly described Mi Banciji his aigucd 
that nobody has hitherto found su ul ir oi historic il 
scenes in the has reliefs on the body ot Buddlnst 
Stupa Mr Banerji should h ive supported this by 
quotiLg the canonB of Buddhist religious arch i tec 
ture For M Toucher himseli s lys with reference to 
some of the b is reliefs on Boro Bodur that a 
secular subject ( Un sujet pre fane Ibid p 32, line 
20) has been introduced here 

It is most unfortunate that Mr HhvcII s guess 
should hm been accepted as an lutlmntative 
identification by the author ot ‘ Histoty oi Indnn 
Shipping, ’ but m the mattei of identifications even 
our archaeological experts lmve not betn always 
fortunate or infallible It is not for me, a lay man 
to point out that the famous Pallava panel at the 
Seven Pagodas which has hitheito figured in all 
Archaeological Reports, including those contnhuti d 
by Dr Vogel himself, as ' The rename of Arjutia 
is now going to be identified as “1 he Penance of 
Bhagiratha"— if we are to believe two distinguished 
French Savants Mr Victor Gollubcw and M O 

I ouveau Dubnuil (Vide Journal 4s latique, Vol 1\ , 
uly— August 1914, at pages 210 212) Alas, the 
famous Three headed image’ at the Elephauta caves 
hitherto described as “The Tnmuiti* in all the 
authoritative tomes published by such distinguished 
archaeologists as Burgess, Fergpsson and othcis, 
must now be called 4 Mahcshamurti * if we ure to 
believe Mr Bauciji s brother archaeologist and the 
valuable iconographical evidence that he has collected 
on the subject {Rao,— Elements oi Hindu Iconogra 
phy , Vol Il f Part II, p 382) The understanding and 
appreciation of the aesthetic quality of a work of art 
is quite independent of its subject mattei Many of 
the atone and stucco heads and figures found in 
Gandhara have not yet been identified or are known 
and described under wrong denomination but never- 
theless we have been treated by distinguished savants 


to long disquisitions on their artistic merits It is 
still a matter of dispute among archaeologists 
whether the famous “Cboisetfl Goufter Apollo” is the 
representation of a god or an athlete but the aesthe- 
tic valuation of its plastic qualities has not been 
shelved until the identity had been sufficiently 
established 

Ami in this connection a point is suggested by Mr 
Banerjis remaika which is woith consideration and 
cannot be allowed t) pass unchallenged "Mr 
Ilavell,’ Mr Bantiji is pltascd to remark, (> has 
done a good deal to popularise Indian Painting and 
Sculpture both in Europe and m America and his 
woiks lmvc met with a good reception, but it must 
be admitted tl at his conclusions on these subjects , 
(the italics aic imm), should Ik ncct nted with very 
gruil caution 1 am unable to follow from Mr, 
Bamrjis note that the conclusions ’ of Mi Ha veil 
on these subjects \u Indian Punting and Sculp- 
ture oi the cl unis he has made on behalf ot the 
I iv anrse Bns reliefs oi the arguments th it lie has 
ul vance (1 in popul itismg their ncsthet'e qualities 
lm\ t bten dtsprox (d h\ the tee t that all or any of his 
identifications of tin subject matter of these works 
oi ut iu unrehibh On the othri hand, Monsieur 
I one lie i (Igrtalli v ihu his eminent t ns a great 
atih i ologist) who leimvcd i triumph in identifying 
tin st bfls reliefs more th in seven ytuis ago, 1ms faded 
to eontnbute any single line to vindicate or 
popularise the claims of lndo Javanese Sculptures or 
to help us to arrive at a eoirect valuation of them 
iegai ded as works ot art and the world of art has 
not grown richer bv these valu ihh identifications by 
i s want who 1ms been impel vims to their plastic 
qualities 1 or it must be idnutted that works of 
irt must be judged pumnnly as w oiks of art and the 
historical matcuals which they yield are matters of 
second ir\ impoitance Mr Bineijt complains that 
lnstori ms ot Indian Ait (by tlu w i> tin bistoiy 
of Indian Art has not yet been wutten) geneially 
despise the efforts of are ha ologist s ind rclv on m- 
sjnration foi such ldtntifu itions K( lying on in- 
spiration is certainly a grievous mistake but 1 nm 
not aware if anvbody has dcspistd the valuable 
materials th it the efforts oi »ch cologists have 
iccumul ited and which Mi Ilavell himself and 
others have utilised in their woiks The jiortionof 
tlie efforts of Indi in archaologibts which is 
(citmuly not entitled to vny credit Ss that 
iu idc to appraise understand 1 1 appreciate 
the aesthetic quilitics of Indian A 1 1 and Mr 

Ilavell in attempting to disprove the conclusions 
of our Indian archaeologists on the quulilv and 
charnetci of Indian Art which hitherto was legarded 
by archaeologists as a feeble attempt to imitate 
Oreto Roman models, has rendered signal service to 
tin cause of civilisation and also to the cause of the 
history of Art (Aichaeoli gy) by correcting the mis- 
conceptions that have hitherto governed and in some 
eases, still continue to govern the held of Indian 
aichacology Ihese misconceptions have pievctited the 
workers m the held of Indian archaeology from ap- 
prehending the true quality of Indian Tine Art with 
the result that such of the remains as represented 
Indian ait at its best had been systematically neglect- 
ed and hardly received any recognition from atchato 
logists I have hardly sjiace to quote more than one 
instance The tine bas relief representing Kapila (•*) 
on a conspicuous part of the rock-wall of Isintnunna 
at Anuradhapura had never been taken any notice of by 
the Government archaeologists who wrote exhaustive 
reports on the remains of Annradbajrara To quote 
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';,Ut.. Vtaetat Smith, —“Neither Mr. Belt (srcbaeologic- 
■ wtcOmreiMlontr) nor Mr. Cure (authority on Ceylon- 
s r ’tie MttiQttiiiei) mentions the Kapila rebel, the merit 
'W wfafch was first recognised by Dr, Coomaraswamy. 
^ critical Opinion expressed (by the latter) is con- 
feel by Mr. Lawrence Biuyon who holds that the 
: rock-carvcd 'Kapila* is a tremulous work impossible 
f forget when once seen.’* In the fields of Greek, 


Roman at also of Egyptian antiquities “the efforts of 
the archaeologists’* are Tallied as much for their 
aesthetic judgments aB for the yield of their antiqua- 
rian or historical data. Unfortunately, it is in India 
that tapes, spades and estampages film our aesthe- 
tic judgments. 

Ordhendra Coomar Gangoey. 



H. H. THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR’S ADMINISTRATIVE 

RECORD * 

HI. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS (CONTD.) 

By St. Nihal Singh 


I 

T HE work of reorganizing the aduiinis 
tration of Baroda had to begin with 
the Revenue Department, for in 1881, 
at the time of His Highness the Maharaja- 
Gaekwar’s investiture, it over-shadowed 
■ all the other departments— in fact, constt- 
%. tuted almost the whole Government. It 
i;C then comprised thirteen Bureaus, namely : 

1 (1) Revenue Proper; (2) Forests; (3) 
iV Customs ; (4) Excise (Abkari) ; (5) Opium; 
(6) Salt ; (7) Stamp ; (8) Account ; (9) 
Boundary; (10) Revenue Public Works: 
(11) Compensation; (12) Survey ; and (13) 

> v Political. 

It is easy to explain how the SarSubnb 
(Revenue Minister) came to be entrusted 
•S with all these functions. His Highness’s 
;i : predecessors knew nothing of the modern 
fi% concept of apportioning the work of 
administration among a number of depart- 
5, meats. If any of them had wanted to 
U: institute such a system, he would not have 
h found, in Baroda, qualified men to conduct 
ij: the various bureaus. The Sar Subab's 
?: office was the one that brought money to 
T the State, and, therefore, was regarded as 
,r all-important. The Revenue Minister was 
given charge of every bureau that brought 
ui revenue, and was- entrusted with the 
task of accounting and husbanding the 
resources of the State. It naturally 

,(*) Copyright and Right of Translation reserved 
hr fit. Nibal Singh. These articles are extracted from 
the Author’s forthcoming work on the Life and 
Record of H. H. Maharaja Say aji Rao III., Gae- 
kw&r, Maharaja of Baroda; 


followed that whenever necessity of 
organizing machinery to dispose of new 
work arose, another bureau was added 
to the Revenue Department. Other Indian 
States followed, at the time, the same 
system, and many of them continue to do 
so to this day. 

This policy of lassaiziaire created many 
anomalies. The Revenue Minister, for 
instance, audited as well as compiled the 
accounts, and thus the State could not 
exercise effective control over the revenue 
officials. The Political Bureau had nothing 
in common with the other branches of the 
Revenue Department. The wisdom of 
segregating the Revenue Public Works 
from the other Public Works could also be 
questioned. 

The Revenue Minister found himself 
handicapped in discharging his duties by 
lack of initiative. During the minority 
regime he had to submit to Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao papers of the most inconse- 
quential nature for orders. After the 
Maharaja Sahib had assumed control of 
the State, these references had to be made 
to him. 

The Revenue Minister, m ms turn, 
received from, the Subabs (Heads of 
Divisions) papers dealing with petty 
matters, which could not be disposed of by 
them without his express leave. Appeals 
against the orders passed by the Subabs 
were made to the Revenue Minister, and 
were often allowed. 

The chain of references did not end there. 
Papers went up fr.om the Vabiratdbars 
(Sub-Divisional Officers) to the Subabs, 
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and even from the Patels (Head-Men) in 
the villages to the Vahivatdhars. 

This system, which denied initiative to 
officers, necessitated an enormous amount 
of routine work. Files dealing with incon- 
sequential matters were constantly passing 
from the Sub-Divisional Head -quarters to 
the Divisional Head-quarters, thence to the 
Sar Subah's office, and finally to the 
Maharaja-Gaelcwar, often through the 
Dewaii's Cutcberry (office). Each official 
through whose hands the papers passed 
made a note expressing his assent or 
dissent, giving his reasons or suppressing 
them, as he chose. No one troubled to 
follow any definite system, or to make a 
precis of the memoranda before the file 
reached the final authority. Often the 
Maharaja Sahib found that the papers 
put into his hands were not complete, and 
in order to secure the necessary informa- 
tion it would have to go down, stage by 
stage, until it reached the official who had 
been guilty of omission, and come up again 
through the circuitous course for His High- 
ness’s decision. Thus a file sometimes 
made two or three rounds before it was 
disposed of. 

This wasteful system imposed hardship 
upon every one concerned. The people suf- 
fered because their cases remained un- 
decided for weeks and even for months. 
The officials worked day and night and yet 
never finished their work, and were 
constantly receiving reprimands fot delays 
and omissions. 

If this elaborate system had been 
designed to keep the Central Government 
in touch with the officials outside the 
Capital, and to enable the Maharaja Sahib 
through the heads of departments to 
exercise check over the activities of his re- 
presentatives in the Sub-Divisions and 
villages, it failed completely. The Vahivat - 
dbar , despite the references that he had 
to make to the subab t was a formidable 
person. Besides being the collector of 
revenue, he was the executive authority of 
his Sub-Division, armed with full magiste- 
' rial powers. This centralization of func- 
tions made him a veritable autocrat, No 
wonder that the people called him Sarkar 
( Government ). 

Similarly, the village Patel was master 
of all he surveyed, and few rustics knew 
that they had any other rulers besides him 
(and perhaps the Vahivatdbar). * He was 
barely literate, held his office hereditarily, 


and received a percentage on the revenue col- 
lected and remitted by him. He was a 
Government servant, and not the chosen 
head of the Panchayat (village commun- 
ity), as in days of yore. The form of that 
fine old Indian institution remained, but 
its soul had been killed by the adoption 
of the Ryotwari system of tenure, which 
exacted land revenue direct from the indi- 
vidual holders instead of from the village 
as a unit, as was formerly the case. The 
new system had been introduced into 
Baroda by Maharaj.i Khande Kao Gack- 
war (1856-1870), and was extended by 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao during the 
minority regime. Neither of them had 
attempted to make a scientific survey of 
the land and to settle the rates of taxation 
according to carefully ascertained data con- 
cerning its productivity. A double wrong 
was thus inflicted upon the people. The 
internal organization of the village, which 
had withstood centuries ot administrative 
changes, was destroyed, all but m name. 
The man who held land from the State 
was arbitral lly taxed, and he was made 
to pay m cash instead of in kind, as had 
been heretofore the custom. When the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar began to rule, he 
found, therefore, that the land revenue 
was crying out for reform, and that the 
Survey Bureau of the Revenue Departmene 
was inadequately stalled to cope with the 
work. 

The Vahivatdbar <5 were not much better 
educated than the Patels . I doubt if any 
of them had ever seen the inside of a 
College. The same was true of higher 
officials. University graduates were con- 
spicuous by their absence in the Baroda 
ubhc services at the time the Maharaja 
alub took the reins of administration into 
his own hands. Some of the heads of 
departments had been imported by 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row from British 
India, but they had served there in 
subordinate capacities, and bad not 
exercised the authority of even district 
officers. 

None of the Maharajas of Baroda, and 
not even Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, had 
attempted to collect and to codify the rules 
and regulations, prescribed from time to 
time, for the guidance of officials. Chaos 
resulted. Orders frequently duplicated 
others, sometimes in practically identical 
words. Rules conflicted with one another, 
annoying the officials and compelling them 
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to make frequent refeiences to higher 
authorities for instructions, or to use their 
judgment at their peri). Many of the 
regulations were out of date, and had not 
been superceded by fresh instructions. 

No one had taken the trouble to define 
their respective powers, privileges, limita- 
tions, -and liabilities, Each official was, 
therefoie, left to bis own devices. Some 
went too far, while others did not go far 
enough. Conflict resulted in either case. 
Similarly the departments of the Central 
Government overlapped, or work was left 
undone because none of the departments 
claimed it. 

When death or dismissal caused a 
vacancy in the public service, a wild 
scramble for the post ensued. Every 
aspirant sought the intervention of in- 
fluential relatives or patrons. Character, 
education, and experience counted for little. 

Favouritism and jobbery especially 
exerted a pernicious elfect upon depart- 
ments requiring the services of trained 
men— departments entrusted with adminis- 
tering justice, building public works, dis- 
pensing medical relief, and teaching. All 
the graduates in law, engineering, medicine, 
and pedagogics employed in Baroda at 
the time His Highness began to adminis- 
ter the State could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The Police depart- 
ment was full of illiterate men who had 
not received any training in the detection 
of crime. 

Tenure of office was not secure. Officials, 
no matter how capable, honest, and 
zealous they might be, were liable to 
harrassment, fine, reduction, and e\en to 
dismissal if they were so unlucky as to 
offend the “powers that be.” Rise in public 
service depended upon capacity for intrigue, 
and not upon capacity for work. If, by 
studying and humouring the whims of his 
superiors, an official was able to retain 
his office until he reached ripe old age, he 
could not claim any giatuity or pension. 
Grants were sometimes made as rewards 
lor faithful service, or as compassionate 
allowances, but they depended entirely 
upon caprice. 

Bven the departments of the Central 
Government were housed in small, ill- 
ventilated buildings* The offices in the 
Sub-Divisions and villages were often no 
better than huts. No provision was made 
to keep them in repair, and sometimes 


officials who wielded autocratic powers 
sat under roofs that leaked when it rained. 

It had occurred to no one to frame a 
comprehensive programe for building 
public offices in all parts of the State, or, 
in fact, for constructing public works of 
any kind. If the necessity arose for re- 
roofing a public building, or putting up a 
shed, or digging a well, or advancing a 
small sum of money (iaccavi) to enable a 
farmer to dig a well on his holding, the 
proposal had to go up to the highest 
authority. Wotk, no matter how urgent, 
could not be begun until the papers had 
passed from stage to stage, by slow 
degrees, and sanction had been received. 

In such a circumstance, it was idle to 
expect to find in Baroda a system of an- 
ticipating revenue and expenditure. No 
Budget was drawn up. The procedure in 
regard to disbursements at the close of the 
minority regime was to sanction individual 
items of expense by a nemnook yadi 
( memorandum ) prepared in the Sar 
Subah's office. No expenditure over the 
sanctioned amount could be incurred 
without llis Highness’s leave. 

Orders for payment wete honoured by 
the lluzur( Central ) Treasury only when 
they passed through the hands of the 
Fading This term is a corruption of 
Fard navis —the keeper of the Muster roll 
of the Army. He was all-important at the 
time the Gaekwars conquered. Baroda. 
Later he became the Military Accountant, 
and finally Secretary in Chief and Finance 
Minister. 

The Central Treasury was in charge 
of the Revenue Minister. There were Divi- 
sional Treasuries at the Divisional Head- 
quarters under the Subahs , and sub-Div- 
isional Treasuries at the Sub-Divisional 
Head- quarters under the Vahivatdhars . 

The Yahivatdhat received statements 
of revenue collected from the Talati 
( Accountant ) of each village in his Sub- 
Division, consolidated them into a tala» 
band ( schedule ), and sent it on to the 
Subah. 

Each Divisional head consolidated the 
reports of all the Vahivatdhars under his 
direction thus submitted, and forwarded 
the schedule to the Revenue Minister. 

The Accounts Branch of the SarSubah f s 
office consolidated the four talabands thus 
received and prepared accounts of the 
revenue received by the State as a whole. 

All the expense vouchers went to the 
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Revenue Department for audit, though 
they bad originated in that department— 
an extraordinary irregularity to which 
attention has already been called. 

II. 

Soon after His Highness came into 
power, he decided to re-organize the highly 
centralized Revenue Department. He also 
decided to use it as bis instrument to re- 
form the whole public service, for the Sitr 
Sabah's office contained the materials, 
in a chaotic form, necessary for the re- 
organization of the entire administration. 

The first important step towards the 
decentralization of the Revenue Depart- 
ment was taken in August, 1883— less 
than two years after Ilis Highness had 
come into power. The Survey branch was 
removed from the Sar Subah’s office and 
given the status of n separate depaitment. 
Mr. JF. A. li. Elliot, I. C. S. f who had 
made himself familiar with ennditions 
prevailing in Barodn during the years he 
was serving as tutor to the Maharaja 
Sahib, and who had had some experience of 
revenue work in Biitish India, was plactd 
in charge of the new Bureau. 

The creation of this department invol- 
ved considerable outlay upon initial and 
recurring expenditure. His Highness could, 
however, allocate funds much more easily 
than he could find men with the requisite 
training to carry on the work. He had, 
in many cases, to employ persons with 
incomplete knowledge of survey operations, 
and let them master the routine through 
actual experience. 

The correlation of the new department 
with the old Revenue Department present- 
ed difficulties. It was finally arranged 
that the proposals of the Survey and 
Settlement Department should go to the 
Prime Minister, who would send them to 
the Revenue Department for criticism. The 
latter department would return the papers 
to the Dewan who, if necessary, would 
ask the Survey and Settlement Department 
to re-consider the proposal. His Highness 
decided upon this somewhat circuitous 
course in order to insure the independence 
of the new department- Now that the 
status of the Survey and Settlement De- 
partment has been established, the Maha- 
raja Sahib is considering the adoption of 
a more expeditious method. 

The attitude of the people towards the 
projected operations was far from friendly. 


Judging from previous experiences, they 
feared that it was an ingenius scheme 
calculated to enrich the Mabaraja-Gaekar 
at their expense. Persons in possession 
of land that paid little or no taxes were 
specially suspicious for they remembered 
that Maharaja Khande Rao Gaekwar 
had tried to deprive them of their highly 
cherished privileges. They knew that His 
Highness had expressly stated that the 
operations were to be confined to the 
khalsii ( Government ) land, but they felt 
that their turn would come. 

At first it was considered that the 
crude survey made at the instance of 
Maharaja Khande Rao would serve as a 
basis, and save much time and labour. 
The futility of this hope was apparent 
as soon as work was begun. His Highness, 
therefore, decided that each field must 
be measuied, mapped, and bounded sepa- 
rately, uuless it was altogether loo small, 
so that the State would have a complete 
record of existing holdings. Each large 
farm was to be given a separate number, 
unless the holder wished to divide it and 
to part with a portion of it. His pre- 
decessors had insisted that a part of a 
holding could not be surrendered, in order 
to compel holders to retain poor as well as 
rich land. The Maharaja Sahib realized 
Lhat this practice worked hardship on 
the people and resulted m much good land 
being allowed to go out of cultivation, 
and he discontinued it. 

At first the cross-staff survey system was 
employed, but the trials made in 1884 by 
Mr. II. II. Parkinson, a young engineer, 
soon showed that chain suivey would be 
bettei. The measurers and surveyors were 
made to learn this method during the 
rainy season when operations were re- 
laxed or suspended, and it was adopted 
in J 885 86. 

Each survey party consisted of 28 men 
under a Kamdnr , who was responsible for 
the correctness of the measurements and 
was paid a good salary in order to place 
him above temptation. He was required 
to make actual tests, and not merely to 
content himself with supervising the work 
of his assistants. He kept the accounts of 
the party, and also decided boundary 
disputes. 

As Survey operations were concluded, 
His Highness issued a notification fixing 
the rates. The incidence of taxation was, 
as a rule, lightened, because His Highness 
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♦fctmd that tfae holders had been unable to 
meet the Government’s demand, and 
revenue was constantly in arrears, 
which had to be written of! from time to 
time. 

The period of settlement was, in most 
cases, fixed at fifteen years. The Maharaja- 
Gaekwar decided against a longer term, 
as he wished to see how the new arrange- 
ment worked and to rectify any mistakes 
that may have been made within a shoit 
time 

The occupants of government land were 
assured that no change would be made m 
the rates during the period of settlement, 
unless lower or higher rates had been fixed 
by gross mistake, collusion, or fraud. Ihe 
holders weie thereby rendered secure 
against the State taxing any improvement 
that they might make with their own skill 
and capital. This notification also assured 
the holders that so long as they paid the 
State demand they would he left free in full 
and unrestricted possession of their land 
His Highness conferred upon the holders 
ossession of the trees that grew on their 
oldmgs, but which theretofore did not 
belong to them 

These reforms greatly improved the 
occupants’ status, whereas formerly they 
had been little better than tenants-at-will, 
now they could not be evicted from their 
holdings at the whim of an official 

By 1906 07 all the State, with the 
exception of the Vajpur Sub-Division of 
Naosan, most of which is under forest, 
had been surveyed and settled The 
operations had cost over Rs 4,000,000, 
and had resulted in the reduction of the 
State demand by 7 7 per cent , not taking 
into account the abolition of the agricul- 
tural Veros (imposts) 

As the term of the original settlement 
lapsed, the wdrk of re-settlcment was 
begun. Rates were ordered to be loweied 
if the occupants could not afford them, or 
raised if the yield or prices had risen since 
the original settlement the rise in rates to 
be proportionate to the increase in profit. 
The term of re-settlcment was to be 30 
years, unless a shorter period was deemed 
advisable in specified cases. 

The re-settlement has made compara- 
tively little difference in the revenue 
demanded by the State. • The occupants 
who are assessed at higher rates do not 
feel the rise, because agriculture has 
advanced, on account of the Maharaja 


Sahib’s policy of building irrigation works 
and helping holders to sink wells, and aB 
the result of his efiorts to induce the 
cultivators to use improved methods 
and machinery, and of the spread of 
education. 

The success of the Maharaja-Gaekwar’s 
agricultural policy is shown by the fact 
that while before his time Baroda subjects 
r left their ancestral homes, now people from 
'other terutones seek holdings in Hi 9 
Highness’s State. Land that was formerly 
left fallow season after season until it 
degenerated into waste areas and even 
considerable pottions of land that was 
considered totally unfit for cultivation 
have been brought under tillage. Flourish- 
ing villages with brick buildings loudly 
proclaim the prosperity that has followed 
m the wake of the survey operations, and 
other agricultural and geneial reforms 

So far I have written of the survey and 
settlement of the Government land. It may 
be now stated that His Highness created, 
in May, 18S9, a special Bureau to deal 
with land that had been alienated by his 
predecessors and their officials to various 
classes of persons, for one reason or 
another These privileged classes offered 
great opposition, but gradually they were 
won over by His Highness’s policy of buy- 
ing out their vested rights at a fair rate of 
compensation, and not summarily ousting 
them, as Maharaja Khande Kao had tried 
to do 

Before finishing examining the work 
done by the survey and settlement depart- 
ment 1 must emphasize that His Highness 
has not permitted his desire for uniformity 
to override his good judgment and abol- 
ished various forms of tenure prevailing 
in Baroda in favour of the ryot wari system 
(of which I have wntten), without regard 
to the effect that such abolition would 
have. In many cases, he found that the 
people residing in parts of his state were in 
a backward stage of civilization, and 
would suffer great haidship if the new 
system were imposed upon them. He has, 
therefore, refused to alter the existing 
arrangements. 

Ill 

A year after the Survey and Settlement 
Department had been Created His Highness 
relieved the Revenue Department of the 
audit work. By an order dated October 
7, the Bujur auditor was given the dignitj 
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of head of a separate department and was 
made responsible for checking the accounts 
throughout the State* 

The same day His Highness issued a 
memorandum emphasizing the fact that 
a Government, in order to be economical 
and yet efficient, needed annually to fore- 
cast its revenue and expenditure. In the 
following February detailed instructions 
were issued for framing up the Budget. 
The Budget for 1885-6 was the first state- 
ment of its kind that Baroda, in all its 
checquered career, had ever seen. 

During this and succeeding years His 
Highness laboured strenuously to improve 
the system of accounting aud auditing. He 
employed experts from British India to 
assist him. Drastic changes were made 
from time to time in the working and 
personnel of the department, before it 
measured up to the stanlard that the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar had set for it. 

An instance may be cited to show the 
efficiency attained by the Audit Branch 
of the Department. Mr. Kilahhai Dalubh- 
ram, the Assistant Accountant General, 
detected, in 1896, an error in the accounts 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway involving serious loss to 
Baroda. The Railway Company, it was 
found, had given Qis Highness no share 
in the receipts for terminal charges, f he 
Railway authorities admitted their mis- 
take, paid Rs. 120,000 arrears and pro- 
mised to remit Rs. 20,000 a year as 
Baroda’s share. 

The same official, in auditing the 
accounts of the Petlarl-Carabay Railway, 
constructed at the joint expense of Baroda 
and Cambay States, found that Rs. 40,000 
Had been charged to Baroda instead of to 
Cambay, to which State the sum should 
have been debited. Considerable corres- 
pondence finally resulted in the Railway 
authorities admitting their error, and 
Baroda succeeded in recovering the amount 
from Cambay. 

The ability of the Finance Department 
to make satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments wa® demonstrated when, in 1899- 
1900, owing to large expenditure on 
famine operations and the small collections 
of revenue, it became necessary to borrow 
money* His Highness authorized his 
Accountant General to negotiate a loan 
not exceeding Rs. 10,000,000. Steps were 
first taken to float the loan in India, but 
the Indian banks demanded interest at the 
37%-9 


rate of 6 per cent per annum. Finally 
money was obtained from London at 4 
per cent Rs. 4,575,000 (£305,000) were 
borrowed for six months, and Rs. 2,325, 
000 (£153,000) for a year. In 1900*01 
it became necessary to secure a further 
loan of Rs. 2,975,000 for one year at 4 
per cent A portion of the loan which 
matured in July, 1 902. was paid on the date 
on which it fell due by selling Government 
p iper to the value of Rs. 1,830,000 at Rs. 
97 4 net. the balance was renewed for 
one year on the same terms as before. The 
whole loan was paid oil by June, 1903. 

For years past this department has had 
charge of all matters pertaining to audit, 
account, and finance, and has been in- 
dependent of th 2 Revenue and other depart- 
ments. The FadutSy to whom reference 
has been made, no longer interferes in 
financial affairs, but is the custodian of the 
State records. 

The department, as now constituted, 
comprises ten branches, namely, (1) the 
Mam Branch ; (2) the Civil Audit Branch; 
(3) the Mditary Audit Branch ; (4) the 
Public Works Audit Branch ; (5) the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways ; 
(G; the Inspection Branch ; (7) the Local 
Board Inspection Branch ; (8) the Compi- 
lation of Accounts Branch ; (9) the 
Central Treasury ; and (10) the Stamp 
Branch. 

The Main Branch disposes of all impor- 
tant matters involving questions bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the finances of 
the State. The Civil Audit Branch 
examines on the post audit system all 
vouchers except those pertaining to the 
Military or Public Works Department or 
State Railways, these vouchers being 
audited by the Military Audit Branch, the 
Public Works Audit Branch, and the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways, 
respectively. The Inspection Branch 
inspects the accounts of all departments 
except the Military and Public Works 
(including Railways), by scrutinizing local 
accounts and taking stock of treasure. 
Similarly, the Local Boards Inspection 
Branch examines the accounts of District 
and Local Boards and Municipalities. The 
accounts of the State are compiled from 
the daily sheets received from the Central 
Treasury at Baroda, and from the monthly 
accounts received from the Divisional, Sub- 
Divisional and other Treasuries, by the 
Compilation of Accounts Branch. The 
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same Branch compiles the accounts of 
tribute received by His Highness the 
Jifcbaraja-Gaekwar from tributaries in 
Kathiawar, and the Mahi Kantha, Rewa 
: Kantha, and Palanpur Agencies. Since 
190 A all statistical information concerning 
the State has been collected and collated 
by this Branch so that it could be issued 
in a single, handy volume instead of being 
available only in stray statements pre- 


pared without any definite plan. The work 
of the treasury and Stamp Branches does 
not call for explanation. 

The Inspection Branch deserves to be 
especially commended to the notice of the 
reader. His Highness has lavished his 
attention upon its working and personnel 
so that the State may have an efficient 
agency to check errors and abuses in its 
farthest corner. 


SHAKTI AND SHAKTA 

By Sir John Woodroffe. 

( Continued from previous issue). 


E ACH sect of worshippers has its own 
Tantras. In two articles in recent 
numbers of the Prabuddha Bh&rata [ 
have shortly referred to the Tantras of the 
Shaivasiddh&nta, of the Panchar&tra 
Agama and of the Northern Shaivaism of 
which the Malinivijaya Tantra sets the 
type. The old fivefold division of wor- 
shippers was according to the Panchop&sana, 
Saura, G&napatya Vaishnava, Shaiva, 
and Shftkta whose Mtila Devatas were 
Stlryya, Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva, and Shakti 
respectively. At the present time the three- 
fold division Vaishnava, Shaiva, Sh&kta, is 
of more practical importance as the other 
two survive only to a limited extent today. 
In parts of Western India the worship of 
Ganesha is still popular and 1 believe some 
Sauras or traces of Sauras here and there 
exist especially in Sind. 

There are mentioned in the Tantras six 
Amn&yas. The Sammohana Tantra (Ch. v.) 
first explains PUrvamn&ya, Dakshin&mn&ya, 
Paschim&mn&ya, Uttaramn&ya, UrdhvamnSya 
according to what is called Deshaparyy&ya. 
The sixth or lower and concealed face 
(Adh&mnlya) is that from which exudes 
poison (Visha). I believe no Puj& of 
this is generally done but Shadanvaya 
Sftmbhavas very high S&dhakas at the door 
/ of Liberation do Ny&sa with this sixth and 
concealed Face. It is said that 
P&t&la Amn&ya is Sambhogayoga. The 
Nishkala aspect in Shaktikrama is for PClrva, 
Tripuii ; for Dakshina, Saura G&napatya 


and Vaishnava ; for Paschchima, Raudra 
Bhairavas ; for Uttara, Ugr&, Apatt&rini. In 
Shaivakrama the same aspect is for the 
first Sampatprada and M*hesha ; for the 
second Aghora K&lik& and Vaishnava 
darshana •, for the third, Raudra, Bhairavas 
Shaivas ; for the fourth, Kuvera, Bhairava 
Saudarshaka ; and for Urddhvamn&ya, 
Arddhan&risha and Prana va. 

It also gives a classification of Tantras 
according to the Amn&yas as also special 
classifications such as the Tantras of the 
six Amn&yas according to Vatuklmnlya. As 
only one Text of the Sammohana is available 
whilst I write it is not possible to speak with 
certainty of accuracy as regards all these 
det ails. 

Each of these divisions of worshippers 
have their own Tantras as also had the 
Jainas and Bauddhas. Different sects 
had their own particular subdivisions and 
Tantras of which there are various classi- 
fications according to Krant&s, Deshapary- 
y&ya, K&laparyy&ya and so forth. . 

The Sammohana Tantra mentions 22 
different Agamas including Chin&gama (a 
Sh&kta form), P&shupata, (a - Saura form) 
Panchar&tra, (a Vaishnava form) K&p&- 
lika, Bhairava, Aghora, Jaina, Bauddha, each 
of which is said there to contain a certain 
number of Tantras and Upatantras. 

According to the Sammohana Tantra, 
the Tantras according to K&laparyy&ya are 
the 64 Sh&kta Tantras, with 327 Upatantras, 

8 Yftmala^ 4 D&maras, 2 Kalpalat&s and 
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several SamhitAs, ChudAmanis (too) Arnavas, 
PurAnas, Upavedas, Kakshaputas, Vimar- 
shini and ChintAmanis. The Shaiva class 
contains 32 Tantras with its own YAmalas, 
DAmaras and so forth. The Vaishnava 
class contains 75 Tantras with the same in- 
cluding Kalpas and Upabodhas. The Saura 
class has 30 Tantras with its own Yamalas, 
Uddishas and other works. And the GAna- 
patya class contains 50 Tantras with Upa- 
tantras, Kalpas and other ShAstras including 
one DAmara and one YAmala. The Bauddha 
class contains Kalpadrumas, KAmadbenus, 
Suktas, Kramas, Ambaras, PurAnas and 
other ShAstras. 

According to the KulArnava and Jnana- 
dipaTantras there are seven AchAras of which 
the first four, Vaidika, Vaishnava, Shaiva 
and Dakshina belong to PashvBchAra , then 
comes VArna followed by Siddhanta in which 
gradual approach is made to KaulAchAra 
the reputed highest. EJsewheie six and nine 
AchAras are spoken of and different kind of 
tthkvas, Sabhava Vibhava and Dehabhava 
and so forth which are refeired to in Khava- 
chudamani. 

The main divisions here are Vedachara, 
Dak&hinachara and Vamachara Vedachara 
is not, it seems, Vaidikachara, that is, in the 
Shrauta sense, for the Shrauta VaidikAchAra 
appears to be outside this sevenfold Tan- 
trik division of which Vedachara is the Tan- 
trik counterpart. For it is said to be Tan- 
trik Upasana with Vaidik rites and mantras, 
and Agni as Devata. As a speculation we 
may suggest that this Achara was for those 
not AdhikAri for what is called the Shrauta 
VaidikAchira. I have been told that in this 
AchBra there is no division of Dakshina and 
Vima names of differing SAdhanA given 
later by the AchAryyas. The second and 
third belong to and lead up to the completed 
DakshinAchAra. This is PashvAchAra. Va- 
in AchAra commences the other mode of 
worship leading up to the completed Kaula 
and leading beyond to the KaulAvadh&ta, 
Avadhflta, and Divya. Here we reach the 
region which is beyond all AchAras which 
is known as SvechchhAchAra. All that those 
belonging to this state do or touch is pure. 
In and after VAmBchAra there is eating 
and ' drinking in and as part of worship 
and it may be (though not necessarily so) 
Maithuna. After the Pashu there is the 
Vlra and then the Divya, Pashu is the 


starting point, Vlra is on the way and Divya 
is the goal. Each of the sects has a Dakshina 
and VArna division. It is commonly thought 
that this is peculiar to Sh&ktas : but this is 
not so. Thus there are VArna GAnapatyas 
and Vaishnavas and so forth. Again VAmB- 
chfira is itself divided again into a right and 
left side. In the former wine is taken in a 
cup of stone or other substance and worship 
is with the SvakiyB Shakti or Sadhakas 
own wife ; in the latter and more ad* 
vanced stage drinking is done from a skull 
and worship may be with Parastii that is 
some other Shakti. In the case however 
of some sects who belong to the VBmAchAra 
division whilst there is meat and wine there 
is no Shakti for the members are chaste 
(BrahmachArl) So far as l can ascertain 
these sects which are mentioned later seem 
to belong to the Shaiva as opposed to the 
ShAkta group. 

The Tantnk Sangraha called ShAktB* 
nanda TaranginI by BrahmAnanda SvAmi 
says (Ch. 2) that Agama is both SadAgama 
and Asad Agama and that the former alone is 
Agama according to the primary meaning 
of the word (SadAgama eva agamashab- 
dasya mukhyatvAt). He then says that 
Shiva in the Agama SamhitA condemns the 
Asad Agama saying if Oh Deveshi, men in the 
Kali age are generally of a Kajasik and 
Tamasik disposition and being addicted to 
foi bidden ways deceive many others. Oh 
Sureshvari, those who tn disregard of their 
Vamashama Dharma offer to us flesh 
blood and wine become Bh&tas, Pretas, and 
BrahmarAkshasas”, that is various forms of 
evil spirits. This prohibits such worship 
as is opposed to VarnAshramadharma. It 
is said however by the VAmAchArls who 
take consecrated wine and flesh as a Yajna 
not to cover their case. 

It is not uncommonly thought that 
VAmAchara is that AchAra into which VAmB 
or women enters. This is true only to a 
certain extent : that is, it is a true defini- 
tion of those SAdhakas who do worship with 
Shakti according to VAmAchAra rites. But 
it is incorrect in so far as there are wor- 
shippers of the VBmAchAra division who are 
chaste (BrahmachAri). VAmBchAra means 
literally “left” way not “left handed” in the 
English sense which means what is bad. 
As the name is given to these SBdhakas by 
themselves it is not likely that they would 
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adopt a title which condemns them, What 
they mean is that this Achara is the oppo- 
site of DakshinSchSra. Philosophically it is 
more monistic It is said that even in the 
highest Siddhi of a Dakshinachari “there is 
always some One above him,” but the fruit 
of Vamachata and its subsequent and highest 
stages is that the Sadhaka “becomes the 
Emperor Himself”. The Bhava differs, and 
the power of its method compared with 
Dakshinachara is said to be that between 
milk and wine. 

Moreover it is to be noted that the Devi 
whom they worship is on the left of Shiva. 
In Vamachara we find Kapalikas, Kala- 
mukhas, Pashupatas, Bhandikeras, Digam- 
baras, Aghoras, followeis of Chinachara and 
Kaulas generally who are initiated. In 
some cases, as in that of the advanced divi- 
sion of Kaulas, worship is with all five 
Tattvas (Panchatattva). In some cases 
there is Brahmacharya as in the case of 
Aghora and 1 ’ftshupaU though these drink 
wine and eat flesh food. Some Vamach&ris, I 
am informed, never cease to be chaste (Brah- 
machftrl), such as Oghada Sadhus, wor- 
shippers of Batuka Bhairava, Kanth&dhari 
and followers of the Nathas, such as Gorak- 
shanitha, Sitanatha and Matsyendran&tha. 
In Nilakrama there is no Maithuna. In 
some sects there are differing practices. 
Thus I am told amongst the Kalamukhas 
the Kilaviras only worship Kumaiis up to 
the age of nine whereas the Kamamohanas 
worship with adult Shaktis. 

Some advanced members of this (in its 
general sense) Vamichara division do not, I 
am informed, even take wine and meat. It 
is said that the great Vamachari Sadhaka 
Raja Krishnachandra of Nadia, Upasaka 
of the Chhinnamasta Murti did not took 
wine. Such and similar Sadhakas had 
passed beyond the preliminary stage of 
Vamachara. As regards Sadhakas generally 
it is well to remember what the Maha- 
kaia Samhita the great Shastra of the 
Madhyasta Kaulas says in the nth Uliasa 
called Sharira yoga kathanam " S o m e 
Kaulas there are who seek the good of this 
world (aihikarthadhritatmanah). So also the 
Vaidikas enjoy what is heie (aihikartham 
k&mayante) (as do, 1 may interpose, the vast 
bulk of present humanity) and are not seek- 
ers ofliberation (amrite ratim na kurvvanti) 


Only by Nishk&masadhana Is liberation 
attained.” t 

The Panchatattva are either real (Pra- 
tyaksha) (“idealising” statements to the 
contrary are when not due to ignorance, 
false), substitutional (Anukalpa) and esoteric 
(Divyatattva). As regards the second, even 
a vegetarian would not object to “meat” 
which is in fact ginger, nor the abstainer to 
“wine’’ which is cocoanut v/ater in a bell- 
metal vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattva 
they aie not material articles or practices 
but the symbols for Yogic processes. Again 
some notions and practices are more 
moderate and othcis extreme. The account 
given in the MahSnuvana of the Bhairavl 
and Tattva Chakras may be compared 
with some more unrestrained practice ; 
and the former again may be con- 
trasted with a modern Chakra described 
in the 13th Chapter of the Life of Ilejoy 
Krishna Gosvami by Jagadbandu Maitra. 
Theie a T&ntrika Siddha formed a Chakra 
at which the Gosvami was present. The 
latter says that all who were there felt as 
if the Shakti was their own Mother who had 
borne them and the Devatks whom the Cha- 
kreshvara invoked appeared in the circle to 
accept the offeiings. Whether this is accept- 
ed as a fact or not it is obvious that it 
was intended to describe a Chakra of a 
different kind from that of which we 
have more commonly heard. There are 
some practices which are not correctly under- 
stood ; there are some principles which the 
bulk of men will not understand ; for to so 
understand there must be besides knowledge 
that undefinable Bhava, the possession of 
which carries with it the explanation which 
no woids can give There are expressions 
which do not bear their surface meaning. 
Gomangsa bakshana is not “beef eating” but 
putting the tongue in the root of the throat. 
What some translate as “Ravishing the 
widow” does not mean a woman but refers 
to a process in Kundali Yoga and so forth. 
Lastly and this is important, a distinction 
is seldom if ever made between Shastric 
principles and actual practice, nor is count 
taken of the conditions properly governing 
the worship and its abuse. It is easy to 
understand that if Hinduism has in general 
degenerated, there has been a fall here. It is 
however a mistake to suppose that the sole 
object of these rites is enjoyment. It is not 




necessary to be a “Tantrik" ' for that the Hangsailja, of which Tripurasundarl fa : 
moral of alt this is that it is better to know Devatt and combination 

the facts than to make erroneous generaliza- of the two of which Tlrl fa Devatf that is 
tides. Nilasarasvati. Certain Deshas are called 

There are said to be three Kr&ntas or Kadi, Hidi, Ka-h&di Deshas and each Mata 
geographical divisions of India df which has several Amn&yas. It is said that the 
roughly speaking the North-Eastern portion HangsatkrS Mah&vidyft is the Sovereign 
is Vishnukr&nta, the North-Western Ratha- Lady of Yoga whom Jainas call Padmtvati, 
krlnta and the remaining and Southern Sh&ktas Shakti, Bauddhas T&r&, Chln S&d- 
portion is Ashvakrinta. According to the hakas Mahogr& and Kaulas Chal^reshvarL 
Sh&ktamangala and Mah&siddhas&ra Tantrds The Kadis call her K&H, the Hldis Shik 
Vishnukr&nta (which includes Bengal) extends sundari and the K 5 di-H&dis Hangs!, ihfe- 
from the Vindhya range to Chattala or Chitta- forthcoming volume of “Tantrik Text#* ^ 
gong. From Vindhya to Thibet and China is contains that portion of the Tantrar&ja which > 
Rathakrftnta. There is then some difference belongs to Kadi Matam. 
between these two Tantras as to the position Gauda Sampradaya considers Kldi the ■ 
of Ashvakranta. According to the first this highest Mata, whilst Kashmira and Kerala 
last Krinta extends from the Vindhya to worship Tripura and Tar!. Possibly them 
the sea which perhaps includes the rest of may have been originally Deshas which 
India and countries up to Persia. According were the exclusive seats of specific schools 
to the Mahasiddhasara Tantra it extends of Tantra but later and at present so far as 
from the Karatoyi River to a point which they exist this cannot be said. In each of 
cannot be identified with certainty in the the Deshas different Sampradayas may be 
text cited but which may be Java. To each found though doubtless at particular places 
of these 64 Tantras have been assigned, as in Bengal particular sects may be pre- 
One of the questions awaiting solution is dominant. 

whether the Tantras of these three geogra- In my opinion it is not yet possible to 
phical divisions are marked by doctrinal present with both accuracy and complete* 
and ritual peculiarities and if so what they ness the doctrine and practice of any parti* 
are. This subject has been referred to in cular Tantrik School and to indicate wherein 
the first volume of the “Principles of Tantra” it differs from other Schools. It is not 
wherein a list of Tantras is given. possible at present to say fully precisely who 

In the Shttkta division there are four the original Sh&ktas were, the nature of their 
Samprad&yas namely Kerala, Kashmira, sub-divisions and of their relation to or dfa- 
Gauda and Vil&sa in each of which there tinction from some of the Shaiva group, 
is both outer and inner worship. The Sam* Thus the Kaulas are generally in Bengal in- 
mohana Tantra gives these four Sampra- eluded in the Brahrpajnani Sh&kta group but 
d&yas, also the number of Tantras not only the Sammohana in one passage already cited 
in the first three Sampradgyas but in China mentions Kaula and Sh&kta separately. Pos* 
and Dr&vida. I have been informed that sibly it is there meant to distinguish ordinary 
out of $6 Desha (which included beside Sh&ktas from the special group called Kaula 
Hunas, places outside India, such as China, Sh&ktas. In Kashmir some Kaulas, I believe* 
Mah&china, Bhota, Singhala), 18 follow Gauda call themselves Shaivas. For an answer to 
extending from Nep&la to Kalinga and 19 these and other questions we must await a 
follow Kerala extending from Vindhy&chala further examination of the texts. At present . 
to the Southern Sea, the remaining countries I am doing Paiigkoddh&ra not in the expec- 
forming part of the Kashmira Desha; and tation that I can wholly clear away the mud •: 
that in each Samprad&ya there are Paddha- and weeds but with a desire to make a begin* 7 
tis such as Shuddha, Gupta, Ugra. There ning which others may complete* 
is variance in Devat&s and Rituals some of ‘ He who has not understood Tantra Sb&stra ■£:' 
which are explained in the T&rasukta and has not understood what "Hinduism” Is as 
Shaktisangama Tantra. it exists today. The subject is an important 

There are also various Matas such as part of Indian culture and therefore worth 
Kldi Mata which is called Vir&danuttara of study by the duly qualified. What I have 
which the Devati fa KlH j Hldi Mata galled said should be sufficient to warn the ignorant 
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frora making rash generalizations. At pre- 
sent we ean say that he who worships the 
..Mantra and Yantra of Shakti is a Shlkta 
that there were several Sampradlyas of 
these worshippers. What we can and should 
first do is to study the Shakta Darshana 
as it exists to day working back from the 
known to the unknown. What 1 am about 
to describe is the Shakta faith as it exists 
today that is Shaktivlda not as something 
entirely new but as the development and 
amalgamation of the various cults which 
were its ancestors. 

Summarising Shakta doctrine we may 
first affirm that it is Advaitav&da or 
Monism. This we might expect seeing 
that it flourished in Bengal which as the 
old Gauda Desha is the Guru both of 
Advaitavlda and of Tantra Shlstra. From 
Gauda came Gaudapldlchiryya, Madhu- 
sfldana 'Sarasvati author of the great 
Advaitasiddhi, Ramchandratirthabhlratl, 
Chitsukhacharyya and others. There seems 
to me to be a strong disposition in the 
Brahmaparfiyana Bengali temperament to- 
wards Advaitavada. For all Advaitins the 
Shakta Agama and Advaita Shaivagama 
must be the highest form of worship. A 
detailed account of the Advaita teachings 
of the Shiktas is a matter of great complex- 
ity and of a highly esoteric character beyond 
the scope of this paper. I may here note 
that the Shakta Tantras speak of 94 Tattvas 
made up of 10, 12 and 16 Kaias of Fire, Sun 
and Moon aspects of Kamakala respectively ; 
and 19 of Sadlshiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10 each 
of Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma. The 51 
Kalis or Matrikas which are the 
SfikshmarGpa of the 51 letters (Varna) 
are a portion of these 94. These are the 51 
•oils of Kundali from Bindu to Shrimltrlkot* 
patti Sundari. These are all worship- 
ped in the wine jar by those Shiktas who 
take wine. The Shistras also set out the 
36 Tattvas which are common to Shaktas 
and Shaivas ; the five Kaias which are 
Stmlnya of the Tattvas namely Nivritti, 
Pratishthl, Vidyl, Shinti, Shlntyatitl, and 
the Shadadhvas namely, Kail, Tattva, Bhu- 
vana, Varna, Pada, and Mantra, 

To pass to more popular matters, 
a beautiful and tender concept of the 
Shiktas is the Motherhood of Goi> that is 
God as Shakti or the Power which produces, 
maintains and withdrlws the'umverse. This 


is the thought of a worshipper. , Though the 
Sammohana Tantra gives high place to 
Shangkara as conqueror of Buddhism, (speak- 
ing of him as a manifestation of Shiva and 
identifying his five disciples with the five 
Mah&pretas), the Agamas as Sh&stras 
of worship do not teach Mly&vlda as 
set forth according to Shangkaras tran- 
scendental method. Mlyl to the 
Shlkta worshipper is not an unconscious 
something not real not unreal not real- 
unreal which is associated with Brahman 
in its Ishvara aspect though it is not 
Brahman. Brahman is never associated with 
anything but Itself. Mlyl to the Shlkta is 
Shakti ; Shakti veiling Herself as Conscious- 
ness, but which as being Shakti is Conscious- 
ness. To the Shlkta all that he sees is the 
Mother. All is Consciousness. This is the 
standpoint of Sldhanl. The Advaitins of 
Shangkara’s School claim that their doctrine 
is given from the standpoint of Siddhi. I will 
not argue this question here. When Siddhi is 
obtained there will be no argument. Until 
that event Man is it is, admitted, subject to 
Mlyl and must think and act according to 
the forms which it imposes on him. It is 
more important after all to realise in fact the 
universal presence of the Divine Conscious- 
ness than to attempt to explain it in philoso- 
phical terms. 

The Divine Mother first appears in and 
as Her worshipper’s earthly mother, then as 
his wife ; thirdly as Kalikl, She reveals 
Herself in old age, disease and death. It is 
She who manifests, and not without a 
purpose, in the vast outpouring of Sanghlra 
Shakti which is witnessed in the great world- 
conflict of to-day. The terrible beauty of such 
forms is not understood. And so we get the 
recent utterance of a Missionary Professor 
at Madras who being moved to horror at 
the sight of (I think) the Chlmundlmflrti 
called the Devi a “She-Devil’ 1 . Lastly she 
takes to Herself the dead body in the fierce 
tongues of flame -which light the funeral pyre * 

The Monist is naturally unsectarian and 
so the Shlkta faith as held by those who 
understand it is frte from a narrow sectarian 
spirit \ 

Nextly it, like the other Agamas, makes 
provision for all castes and both sexes* 
Whatever be the true doctrine of the 
Vaidikas their practice is in fact marked by 
exclusiveness, thus they exclude women and 
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Shtdras. It is easy to understand why the 
so-called An&ryya Samprad&yas did not do 
so. A glorious feature of the Shakta faith is 
the honour which it pays to woman. And 
this is natural for those who worship 
the Great Mother whose representative 
(Vigraha) all earthly women are. Striyo 
devah striyah pr&nah. *' Women ate Devas ; 
women are life itself/ 1 as an old Hymn in 
the Sarvoll&sa has it. It is because wom^n 
is a Vigraha of the Amb& Devi, Her likeness 
in flesh and blood that the Sh&kta Tantras 
enjoin the honour and worship of women 
and girls (Kum&ris), and forbade all harm to 
them such as the Sati rite enjoining that not 
even a female animal is to be sacrificed. 
With the same solicitude fot \vom a n the 
Mah&nirv&na enjoins the education of 
daughters before their marriage. It is the 
Sh&kta Tantras again which allow of women 
being Guru , a reverence which the West has 
not yet given them. Initiation by a Mother 
bears eightfold fruit. Indeed to the en- 
lightened Shakta the whole universe is Stri 
or Shakti. “Aham Stri” as the Advaitabh&va 
Upanishad says A high woiship therefore 
which can be offered to the Mother today is 
to get rid of abuses which have neither the 
authority of ancient ShSstra, nor of modern 
social science and to honour, cherish, educate 
and advance women, i Shakti, Striyo 
devah striyah pr&nah. Gautamlya Tantra 
says Sarvavarn&dhik&rashcha n&rin&m yog- 
yam evacha and the Mah&nirv&na says that 
the low Kaula who refuses to initiate a 
Chand&la or Yavana or a woman out of 
disrespect goes the downward path. No one is 
excluded from anything except on the 
grounds of a teal and not artificial or 
imagined incompetency. 

An American Orientalist critic, in speak- 
ing of “the worthlessness of Tantrik philo- 
sophy*’, says that it is “ Religious Feminism 
run wad'\ adding : u What is all this but the 
feminisation of orthodox Vedanta f It is a 
doctrine for suffragette Monists : the dogma 
unsupported by any evideuce that the female 
principle antedates and includes the male 
principle^ and that this female principle is 
supreme Divinity.” The “worthlessness” 
of 'the Tantrik philosophy is a personal 
opinion on which nothing need be said, the 
more particularly that Orientalists who, with, 
insufficient knowledge, have already com- 
mitted themselves to this view are not likely 


to easily abandon it. The present criticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which 
it is based, has shown that they are with- 
out worth. Were it not for such ignorant 
notions it would be unnecessary to say that 
the Sh&kt& S&dhaka does not believe that 
there is a Woman suffragette or other* 
wise, in the sky, surrounded by the 
members of some celestial feminist 
association who rules the male mem- 
bers of the universe. As the Y&mala 
says for the benefit of the ignorant 
“neyam yoshit nacha pum&n na shandah na 
jadah smritah.” Nor is his doctrine 

concerned with the theories of the American 
Professor Lester Ward and others as to the 
alleged pre eminence of the female principle. 
We are not here dealing with questions of 
science or sociology. It is a common fault 
of Western criticism that it gives material 
interpretations of Indian Scripture, and so 
misunderstands it. The Sh&kta doctrine is 
concerned with those Spiritual Principles 
which exist before and are the origin of both 
men and women. Whether in the appearance 
of the animal species the female “antedates” 
the male is a question with which it is not 
concerned. Nor does it say that the * female 
principle” is the supreme Divinity. Shiva 
the “male” is co-equal with Shivl the 
“female,” for both are one and the same. 
An Orientalist might have remembered that, 
in the S&ngkhya, Prakriti is spoken of as 
“female,” and Purusha as “male**. And in 
Vedanta, M&y& and Devi are of the feminine 
gender. Shakti is not a male nor a female 
“person,” nor a male nor a female “principle/* 
in the sense in which sociology, which is 
concerned with gross matter, uses those 
terms, Shakti is symbolically “female” 
because it is the productive principle. 
Shiva in so far as He represents the Chit 
aspect is actionless (Nishkriya), though 
the two are inseparably associated eten in 
creation. The Supreme is the attributeless 
(Nirguna) Shiva, or the neuter Brahipan 
which is neither “male” nor "female**. With 
such mistaken general views of the doctrine, 
it was not likely that its more subtle aspects 
by way of relation to Shangkara’s M&ytv&da 
or the S&ngkhya Darshana should be appre- 
ciated, The doctrine of Shakti has no more to 
do with “Feminism” than it has to do with“old 
age pensions” or any other sociological move 
ment of the day* This is a good instance of 
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those apparently “smart” and cocksure judg- 
ments which Orientalists and others pass on 
things Indian, The errors would be less 
ridiculous if they were on occasions more 
modest as regards their claims to know and 
understand. What is still more important, 
they would not probably in such case give 
unnecessary ground for offence. 

The characteristic feature of ShSkta- 
dharma are thus its Monism ; its concept of 
the Motherhood of God; its unsectarian spirit 
and provision for Shtidras and women, to the 
latter of whom it renders high honour recog- 
nising that they may be even Guius ; and 
lastly its Sidhana skilfully designed to real- 
ise its teachings. 

As I have pointed out on many an occa- 
sion this question of Sadhand is of the high- 
est importance and has been in recent times 
much overlooked. It is that which mote 
than anything elsejjives value to the Agama 
or Tantra Sh&stra Mere talk about religion 
is only an intellectual exercise. Of what use 
are grand phrases about Atm& on the lips of 
those who hate and iniure one another and 
will not help the poor. Religion is kindness. 
Religion again is a practical activity. Mind 
and body must be trained. There is a spiri- 
tual as well as a mental and physical gym- 
nastic. According to Sh&kta doctrine each 
man and woman contains within himself and 
herself a vast latent magazine of Power or 
Shakti, a term which comes from the root 
“Shak* to be able, to have force to do, to 
act They are each Shakti and nothing but 
Shakti, for the Svarfipa of Shakti is Con- 
sciousness and mind and body are Shakti. 
The problem then is how to raise and 
vivify Shakti. This is the work of S&dhan& 
in the Religion of Power. The Agama 
is a practical philosophy and as a Bengali 
friend of mine Professor Pramathanath 
MukhopMhy&ya has well put it what the 
Intellectual world wants today is the sort 
of philosophy which not merely argues but 
experiments. This is Kii>&. The form which 
S&dhanft takes necessarily varies according to 
faith, temperament and capacity. Thus 
amongst Christians the Catholic Church like 
Hinduism has a full and potent S&dhan& in 
Its Sacraments (Sangsk&ra), temple (Church) 
and private worship (Pujfc, Up&san&) with 
Upacn&ra “bell, light and incense 11 (Ghanta, 
Bfp®, Dhttpa), Images or Pratimfc (hence it 
has been called idolatrous), devotional rites 


such as Novenas and the like, (Vrata) the 
threefold Angelus at mom, noon and evening 
(Sandhyft), rosary (Japa), the wearing of 
Kavachas (Scapulars Medals, Agnus Dei), 
pilgrimage (Tirtha), fasting, abstinence and 
mortification (Tapas), renunciation (San- 
ny&sa), meditation (Dhy&na), ending in the 
union of mystical theology (Samidhi) and so 
forth. There are other smaller details such for 
instance as Shftnti abhisheka (Asperges) into 
which I need not enter here. I may however 
mention the Spiritual Director who occupies 
the place of the Guru , the worship (Hyper- 
dulia) of the Virgin-Mother which made 
Sv&ml Vivek&nanda call the Italian Catholics 
Sh&ktas , and the use of wine (Madya) and 
bread (corresponding to Mudift) in the 
Eucharist or Communion Service. Whilst 
however the Blessed Vngin evokes devotion 
as waim as that which is here paid to Devi, 
she is not Devi for she is not God but a 
creature selected as the vehicle of His incar 
nation (AvatJra). In the Eucharist the 
bread and wine are the body and blood of 
Christ appearing under the foim or “arci- 
dents ,f of those material substances , so also 
Tirft is Dravama>i that is the “Saviour in 
liquid form” In the Catholic Church, (though 
the early practice was otherwise,) the laity no 
longer take wine but bread only, the officiat- 
ing pries* consuming both. Whilst however 
the outward forms in this case are similar the 
inner meaning is different. Those however 
who contend that eating and drinking are 
inconsistent with the '•dignit/’of worship 
may be reminded of Tertullian’s saying that 
Christ instituted His great sacrament at a 
meal. These notions are those of the dualist 
with all his distinctions. For the Advaitin 
every function and act may be made aYajna. 
Agape or 1 Love Feasts”, a kind of 
Chakra, were held in early times and discon- 
tinued as orthodox practice on account of 
abuses to which they led though they are said 
still to exist in some of the smaller Christian 
sects of the day. There are other points 
of ritual which are peculiar to the Tantra 
Shastra and of which there is no counterpart 
in the Catholic ritual such as Ny&sa and 
Yantra, Mantra exists in the form of prayer 
and as formulae of consecration but other- 
wise the subject is conceived of differently 
here. There are certain gestures (Mudrft) 
made in the ritual aswhen consecrating, bless- 
ing, and so forth but they are not so numer- 
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ous or prominent as tb€y are here. I may 
some day more fully develop these interest- 
ing analogies but what 1 have said is for the 
present sufficient to establish the numerous 
similarities which exist between the Catholic 
and Indian Tan trie ritual. Because of these 
facts the -“reformed” Christian sects have 
charged the Catholic Church with “Pagan- 
ism”. It is in fact the inheritor of very an- 
cient practices but is not necessarily the worse 
for that. The Hindu finds his S3.dhan& in the 
Tantras of the Agama in forms which his 
race has evolved. In the abstract there is no 
reason why his race should not modify these 
forms of S&dhana or evolve new ones. But 
the point is that it must have some form of 
S&dhanil. Any system to be fruitful must 
experiment to gain experience. It is because 
of its powerful sacraments and disciplines 
that in the West the Catholic Church has 
survived to this day holding firm upon its 
“Rock” amid the dissolving sects born 
of what is called the “Reform” It is 
like to exist when these as presently existing 
sects will have disappeared. All things 
survive by virtue of the truth in them. The 
particular truth to which I here refer is 
that a faith cannot be maintained by mere 
hymn-singing and pious addresses. For this 
reason too Hinduism has survived. 

This is not to say that either of these will, 
as presently existing forms, continue until the 
end of time. The so-called Reformed or Pro- 
testant sects, whether of West or East, are, 
when viewed in relation to man in general, 
the imperfect expression of a truth misunder- 
stood and misapplied namely that the higher 
man spiritually ascends the less dependent is 
he on form. The mistake which such sects 
make is to look at the matter from one side 
only and to suppose that all men are alike in 
their requirements. The Agama is guilty 
of no such error. It offers form in all its 
fullness and richness to those below the stage 
of Yoga at which point man reaches what the 
Kul&rnava Tantra calls the Varna and 
Asbrama of Light (Jyotirvamflshraml) and 
gradually releases himself from all form that 
he may unite his self with the Formless One. 
I do not know which most to admire— the 
colossal affirmations of Indian doctrine or 
the. wondrous variety of the differing discip- 
lines which it prescribes for their realisation 
in fact 

The Buddhists called Brahmanism 
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Shllavrataparlmarsha; that is a system 
believing in the efficacy of ritual acts. 
And so it is and so at length was Buddhism, 
when passing through Mahay&na it ended up 
with the full Tantrik Sadhanftof Ute Vajra* 
ySma School. There are human tendencies 
which cannot be suppressed. Hinduism will 
however disappear if and when Sftdhani 
(whatever be its form) ceases ; for that will 
be the day on which it will no longer b$ ; 
something real but the mere subject of phi- 
losophical and historical talk. Apart trotti/-*: 
its great doctrine of Shakti the main signifi* ■; 
cance of the Sh&kta Tantra Sh&stra lies In 
this that it affirms the principle of the necesst 
ty of S&dhati i and claims to afford a means 
available to all of whatever cg,ste and of 
either sex whereby the teachings of Vedanta 
may be practically realised . 

But do not take any statement from 
any one, myself included, blindly, without 
examining and testing it. I am only concerned 
to state the facts as I know them. It is man's 
prerogative to think. The Sanskrit word for 
“man” comes from the root “to think* 1 . Those 
of you here who are Shaktas may be pleased 
at what 1 have said about your faith. It 
must not however be supposed that a 
doctrine is necessarily true simply because 
it is old. There are some hoary errors. 

As for science its conclusions shift 
from year to year. Recent discoveries have 
so abated its pride that it has considerably 
ceased to give itself those pontifical airs 
which formerly annoyed some of us. Most 
will feel that if they are to bow to any Master 
it should be to a spiritual one. A few will 
think that they can safely walk alone. Phi- 
losophy again is one of the noblest of life’s 
pursuits but here too we must examine to 
see whether what is proposed for our accep- 
tance is well-founded. The maxim is current 
that there is nothing so absurd but that it 
has been held by some philosopher cr 
another. We must each ourselves judge and 
choose and if honest, none can blame our 
choice. We must put all to the test. Re- 
collect the words of your Shruti— “Manta- ^ 
vyah, shrotavyah’* — * listen , ponder and disv 
cuss ;* for as Manu says ‘ • Yasta rken&n usan- 
dhatte $a dharmam veda, netarah”— 1 “He who 
by discussion investigates, he knows Dharnia 
and none other.” Ultimately there is experi- 
ence alone which in Shftkta speech is Siham 
— *T am Her.” 
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R MLWAYS, AND INDIANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS 


the important lines situated in 
If British India, or in which the 
Government ot India is interested, 
three (the North-Western, Eastern-Bengal, 
and Oudh and Rohilkhand) are owned and 
worked by the State ; eight (E.I. Ry, Great 
Indian Peninsula, B. B & C. L, Madras 
and Southern Marhatta, Assam-Bengal 
Ry., B. N. Ry , South Indian, Burma) are 
owned by* the State, but worked on its 
behalf by companies enjoying a guarantee 


and vans of other descriptions are not lot 
the general passengers. 

The number ot lower class carriages is 
1387 only, whereas the number of 1 & II 
classes is 28S, i.c , the proportion of lower 
classes to higher is 5 to 1. But the pro- 
portion of Third and Inter class passengers 
to the higher two classes is 100 to 1, the 
respective numbers bung 3,78,16,900 and 
3,6G,300. The B. I. Ry. Company gets 
from the passengers travelling m the lower 
classes ten times the sum they get 


important Railways (the Bengal North- 
western, Rohilkand-ICuniaon and Southern 
Punjab) and many less important are the 
property of private companies, some being 
worked by owning companies and some 
by the State or the Companies that work 
State-owned systems ; several minor lines 
are the properties of District Boards or en- 
joy a guarantee of interest of such boards. 
The Government of India exercises in res- 
pect of all Railways in British India (a9 
well as the Native States) certain general 
powers” ( Administration Report of Rail - 
ways in India lor 1915-16, Jpage 48). 

The gross earnings of the Railways in 
India for the year 1915-16 were 60 crores 
and 42 lakhs. Let us sec what portion 
ol it, was contributed by the people 
of the soil who generally travel in the 
Intermediate and third clashes. The 
percentage of the Indian people travel- 
ling in the First and Second classes is 
very small. The poor passengers, who 
are hurdled and thrust together into 
any truck with wheels, pay the bulk of the 
earnings which the Railway Companies 
get. Of the sum of 60 crores and 42 lakhs 
Third and Inter Class passengers paid 
about one-third, i e , 19 crores 17 lakhs ; 
The higher class passengers contributed 
only a crore and 60 lakhs. These are the 
incomes from the sale of tickets only. 

Let us take the example of tne Bast 
Indian Railway. The number of vehicles 
is 2310, of which 288 are First and Second 
class and reserved carriages, 1387 car- 
riages (Inter and third class) are to carry 
the poor people. The other 635 carriages 


from the lrgher class passengers. 

Education of the children of Railway 
servants and the Government aid and 
Railway grant.— 

The total number of schools in India 
belonging to the Railway companies was 
only 26G, of which 101 were for European 
children and 165 for Indian children. These 
schools included the workshops where only 
technical education was imparted bene- 
fiting the apprentices and workmen. The 
total number of school-children both Euro- 
pean and Indian was 11,232 of which 4077 
were Europeans and 7148 were Indians. 
Besides this there are 10,474 apprentices 
and workmen ; but in this department of 
teaching the number of Indian workers 
exceeds tnoic than three times that of 
European which is only 325. 

Mow let us ste what percentage of In- 
dians in the Railway Department get the 
benefit of this Education The number of 
Indian Railway servants in the year 1915- 
16 was 6,08,895 and that of the European 
and Anglo-Indians was 17,685, the propor- 
tion was 33 to one. The benefit of edu- 
cation was derived by only 17297 Indians 
though the number of Indian workers wa9 
so large. But happily for the European 
children the arrangement was quite alfifer- 
ent. Though only 17,685 European and 
Eurasian workers work, 4402 students of 
that community get their education from 
Government grant and Railway aid ! 

The total Government grant for these 
Railway Schools was Rs. 1,43,752 during 
the year 1915-16. Rs. 1,05,753 were spent 
for European schools where 4077 children 
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and 325 apprentices get their education; 
but for 7148 Indian children and 10149 
apprentices (total 17,297 students) Rs. 
38,000 were only alloted. Government 
spends Ks. 2 for each Indian student, 
whereas Rs. 24 arc spent for each European 
child ! 

Government granted Ks. 20371 for 
10 European schools in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway where only 508 students 
get their education, and Rs. 8974 wefe 
granted to 19 Indian schools where 
about 1300 students, both school 
children and apprentices, read and 
work. The B . B. I. Railway schools 

number 26 only, of which 13 are for Euro- 
pean children and they get Rs. 7664, 
whereas the 12 schools for Indian children 
get Rs 2290. The Government granted no 
aid to any school in the K. B. Ky., and 
there is no school tor Europeans and this 
is the only Ry. which do not maintain 
schools for European children. The G. I 
P. Ry. has no schools tor Indians, but it 
maintains 8 schools exclusively for Euro- 
peans and the Government is munificent 
in charity and pays Rs. 11,207. The 


m 

Government grant tor 19 European schools 
in the Madras and Southern Marhatta 
Railway, where only 809 children got their 
education, was Ks. 12,695 and only a sum 
ofKs. 1393 was granted to 5 Indian schools. 
The N. W. Ry. maintains 2 European and 
26 Indian schools. The Government did 
not render any help to the Indian schools 
but a grant ol Rs. 4446 was made to 
2 European schools only The South In- 
dian Ky., maintained 7 European schools 
and a grant of Rs. 4820 was made to 
them. But no Indian school is maintained 
by the Railway grant. 

The Railway Companies contributed Rs. 
2,42,883 in the year 1915-16 to 266 
schools. But the bulk of the money grant- 
ed for education was spent for European 
children. Rs 1,84,450 were granted to 
101 European schools and Rs. 58,490 
granted to 165 schools for Indian children. 
These figures need no comments. 

For reference see Administration Report 
of Railways in India tor 1915-16, Vol. II., 
pp. 556-57. 

PROBllATKUMAK MlTKHERJI. 

City College. 


SCIEN I IFIC RESEARCH AS IT IS IN INDIA 


F OR our immediate inspiration in science, 
we are no doubt indebted to Europe. 
But then the obligation is rather the 
settlement of an old account. The first 
Faraday lecturer from the continent, M. 
Dumas,— honest as he was illustrious— 
admits this as early as 1869 in his learned 
discourse on the then condition of scientific 
progress in Europe 

What an awakening for Europe ’ After two 
thousand jears she found herself again m the position 
to which she had been raised by the profound 
intellect of India and the acute genius oi Greece. 

But past greatness is a thing difficult 
of realisation, and much more so to minds 
misguided and ill-informed. However, it 
ought to be remembered that the fertile 
brain of the Indians, if no longer capable 
of the wonders that it once accomplished, 
is still fruitful of achievements which have 
won for their workers honour and admir- 
ation from the scientific world at large 


within the last few years. Hence it is 
rather late to claim scientific research as 
the exclusive property of the West. 

The word research is of English origin, 
but the devotion it implies is not of Europe 
alone. For India, if sne is ever remember- 
ed as anything, will be remembered as the 
home of the Rishis, the seers of truth, and 
the land of contemplation. True research 
as selfless pursuit of science has justly been 
called “the work of a saint” ; there at least 
India ought to be in her element. 

At the last Science Congress, some cold 
water has been attempted to be thrown 
on the ardour of the neophytes in scientific 
research as a subject too high for their 
pursuit and too theoretical to be suited to 
the present requirements of the country. 
But there is another side of the picture. 

People are seen in crowds to go to the 
church ; not many of them to be sure 
develop into St. Pauls or St. Johns. But 
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does the clergymen dislike their attendance 
on that account ? Looking up a University 
calendar we are astonished at the number 
of names which adorn its pages. But how 
many of them become Newtons, Faradays, 
or Daltons ? *Yet the number is not re- 
garded as a shame : on the contrary it i9 
cherished as a valuable asset,— for the 
bungler of to-day may be the perfection of 
to-morrow. To shut out moreover is a 
serious thing ; for in excluding a dunce we 
may exclude a genius, without a trial to 
ascertain whether he is the one or the 
other. Again, however paradoxical it may 
sound, it is truth undeniable that all insti- 
tutions whether educational or otherwise 
exist more for the average than for the 
exceptional man : a Newton may do well 
enough without their aid,— but it is the 
mediocre who stands most in need of them. 
Nor is his service of a despicable nature, 
if only he is able to perform the spade- 
work of science, for science like art has its 
spade-work. The theory has its details 
which must be scrupulously worked out, 
or it will remain barren and fruitless. 
What a good professor or a good mission- 
ary ought to do is devoutly to deliver his 
discourses before his listeners with a 
sincere hope, that some day his ideal may 
find its votary. The number must neces- 
sarily be small,— for the spirit of sacrifice 
and devotion, not to speak of the ability 
required for the work is not to be found in 
everybody. 

Some work may indeed be done pro 
rata, with the pay fixed for the workers. 
But the spirit of the inquiry always makes 
a difference in the result. For which the 
worker of love puts forth his whole energy 
into the investigation, the servant of pay 
may naturally wait to see whether the 
proffered gold is sufficient to purchase the 
highest service he is capable of. M oreover, 
he is not a very reliable person,— being 
always at the disposal of the highest bid- 
der. 

Thus sacrifice and devotion ought to be 
regarded as essential factors of success in 
the field of research, however much they 
may be ignored by men working on fat 
salaries provided for them by merchant 
princes, their masters, ana declaring 
monetary gain to be the end of science. 
But while their oracles philippise, we may 
turn with profit to men like Cavandish 
and Scheele, Berthelot and Perkin, 
Bessemer and Nobel, who all worked in 


obscurity, but have conferred upon the 
world an abiding illumination. They re- 
vealed the fundamental truths, out of 
which some made fortunes. So fortune 
come indeed, but by a back-door. It was 
no business of these immortal scientists to 
trouble their heads with pennies and shil- 
lings : they simply thought on the 
mysteries of the Universe and sought to 
unravel them. What nature rewarded 
t\$m was not their magnificent labora- 
tories nor the monetary gains they were 
instrumental in bringing about, — but their 
selfless devotion and their unwearied in- 
dustry, without which no arrangements, 
however elaborate, 6m senfe their pur- 
pose. 

There are establishments— quite heavy 
establishments— in India for scientific re- 
search but achieving results in no way 
satisfactory to the public. The customary 
reports, of course, make their periodical ap- 
pearance and thereby justify their existence 
to the innocent authorities, who are inno- 
cent of science. But alas | they find no 
place in the leading scientific journals of 
the West, where the mere appearance i9 a 
test of merit, yet in these establishments 
there are investigators of high standing 
like Sir Sidney Burrard and Sir Leonard 
Rogers. Should we conclude that they are 
unfit for the high responsibility reposed in 
them, or should we attribute it to our 
wonderful climate which has crippled the* 
active and aged the young ? 

This awful unproductivity has been 
sought to be explained away by an 
original theory which boldly fixes ten 
years as the average period for scientific 
research of merit. It quotes big names, too, 
in its support (for the devil himself would 
sometimes quote scripture) and of course 
belittles all scientific research in India 
which has had the misfortune of being 
accomplished within a shorter compass 
of time. But India’s place in modem 
research is too secure to be affected by the 
desperate ravings of a set of people who 
had yet to attain a status in. tne scientific 
world. Nor is the difficulty in the field of 
research, however exaggerated, an expla- 
nation for years and lacs spent to little 
purpose. The world has also been waiting 
in vain for synthetic rubber over .a much 
longer period,— but there the waiting has 
not been without its reward : . we have 
been entertained and enriched with secon- 
dary results of no small interest and 
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magnitude. But here we have waiting 
pure and simple,— with nothing but well- 
printed reports to diversify the interval. 
Yet the ten-year theory had the audacity 
not only to demand patience and forbear- 
ance for its tardy champions, but to cry 
down ample and honest, if humble, work 
in the field of science. Silliest in the 
extreme, it forgets that it would have been 
awfully diffetent for Faraday and Liebig 
if they have been bound down to one piece 
of research for ten years, considering tfie 
multilariou9 subjects they have tackled 
during their life times. It misses its point 
altogether and fails to see that the sine 
qua non of a discovery is the divine flash 
with his energy and attention concentrated , 
the investigator has to wait for the 
supreme moment when the flash of the 
idea strikes the brain. That obtained, 
very little remains to be done : a few days, 
not years, will then suffice to carry out the 
experiment for many, nor will six hundred 
and six repetitions be necessary to estab- 
lish each truth beyond all dispute. The 
flash— that spiritual vision— supplies the 
foundation of rock on which to raise the 
pedestal of truth : after that everything is 
a matter of detail which requires no 
genius to be worked out. 

In a country which abounds in raw 
materials and where heaps of young men 
of promise die of starvation for want of 
education and employment, application of 
science already known is more wanted 
than investigation for the sake of disco- 
very of truth to up-hold the very existence 
of the country. And its speed should not 
be according to the ten-year theory but 
rather tally with that of Abderbalden, 
whose name sometimes could be found in 
Journals repeated more than a dozen 
times a year in connection with different 
original papers. Great scare might come 
upon my young friends by the statement 
“m even my student days it was spoken 
of with almost bated breath as indicating 
something which few of us were ever likely 
to carry on with any hope of success.” 
Specially where it comes from a man who 
rose to such a height as Sir A. G. Bourne, 
F. R. S. But he spoke of his student days 
and must latterly have found it otherwise. 
Hence I can assure you young workers 
whose original papers regularly adorn the 
best journals of Western scientific societies, 
your activities are not the signs that you 
are moonstruck. You must continue your 


work and publish your results as you are 
doing with increased vigour with an 
innocent hope of approaching to a higher 
level because dam spiro spero . 

Oor Government is very liberal in these 
matters specially in awarding research 
scholarships which are creating an aspira- 
tion for the advancement of truth, but I 
am afraid our Universities and the body 
of their professors are not doing as the 
times want them to do. Professors should 
do what Hofman did m England and 
Divers in Japan ; as regards the Universities 
I think that regulations like the following 
are wanted.. 

University of Manchester, Prospectus of 
the faculty ot Science , 1915-1916 , page 
65 . 


2 “The degree ot u sc. may also be conferred on 

(a) Giaduates (or persons who have passed the 
tiled examination lor a degree) ol approved Universi- 
ties, who without having taken previously a lower 
degree ofthis University, can give sufficient evidence 
ul their qualifications and have conducted research 
work approved by the Faculty during a period of 
two years in the University. 

(b) Persons who ate not graduates (nor b&ve 
passed the Final Bxauii nation foi a degree) of an ap- 
proved University, who have conducted research work 
approved by the Faculty during a period of three 
years in the Umveisity, provided that such persons 
satisly the Senate as to their general educational 
(jualihcations, and can give evidence (satisfactory to 
the Faculty) of having attained an adequate stand- 
ard of knowledge before entering on such research 
work. The full thiee years required for non-graduates 
who are candidates for Master’s degree by research 
should be spent in attendance at the University, but 
on the recommendation of the Faculty concerned the 
Senate may give permission that a period or periods 
not amounting to more than one year during the 
three years following registration may be spent 
elsewhere, provided that the Faculty is satisfied that 
such peuod or periods are spent in the prosecution of 
suitable research " 


University of St. Andrews, Faculty of 
Science, 1915-1916, page 32. 

“The new Laboratory, which is reserved for chem- 
ical research, is open to graduates or other students 
competent to undertake original investigation As 
tar as possible all special chemicals and apparatus 
are provided free of charge. Research students way 
work independently or in collaboration with the 
professors or Lecturers. All communications and 
applications for admission should be addressed 
the professor." 

University of Liverpool, Faculty 
Science, Prospectus of Courses ior the, ses- 
sion 1915-1916, page 15. 

(d) "The provisions ol clause 17 (b) and (c) of this 
Ordinance .ball not apply to gradnatc. of t he O n* 
vcriitT who hare been admitted *to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science before let January 1911. The 
degree of Maeter of 8cience may be conferred upon 


to 


of 
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•octal graduate#, if they have gioduaUdm EJonotns 
Schooit without furthci examination , and if they 
hare not graduated, upon then passing a fuither 
examination, or pi renting a .dissertation upon some 
subject included among the studies of the Faculty. 

18. (a) tiiaduaiis of an approvtd University, or 
persons who hate passed the Final examination for a 
degree of tuili J imcrsity, being not less than twenty- 
one 3 ears of ngt, who satisfy the Faculty by examina- 
tion 01 ntluiwi'-e as to their qualifications, may 
proceed to the Master's degree after hating conduct- 
ed research or after having been encaged in higher 
study in the Unncrsity m a subject ot subjects of any 
Honours School of the Faculty During at least two 
years after the date of the registration The Faculty 
may, ho we vet, peimit them to carry on study or 
research elsewhere for a period not exceeding one of 
these two years.” 

University oi Bristol, Faculty 0 / Science, 
Prospectus for the session 1915-16 , page 
20 . 

The Degree ofB.Sc. by Research 

1. “A candidate who desues to spend the preset 1 b- 
ed period of three years in the prosecution of research 
instead of in the pursuance ot a curriculum may make 
applications befoiehand to the Senate fur the permis- 
sion to do so. He shall furnish Senate with evidence 
of his qualifications to undei take research If Senate 
it satisfied then he may be allowed by Senate 
to prosecute research in the University during ihice 
years in the place of pursuing a cumculum of study. 

2. The result of his three yeat s’ research shall be 
embodied by him in a dissertation, which he shall 
submit to the judgment of the examiners of the Uni- 
versity in the subject concerned in the place of submit 
ting himself for examination 

3 The prescribed period of research for the degtee 
■ball be two ytars only instead oi thiee years m the 
case of a candidate who at the time of his watncula 
tion holds from another University a degree or 
diploma declared by the Senate to be equivalent to 
the degree of JB.t»c of the University of Bristol " 

University of Glasgow, Faculty oi 
Science, Regulations ior Graduation, 1915- 
16, page 57. 

“Special Study and Research ” 

1. “It shall be in the power of Scuatus Acadeuu 
ens in each University, with the approval of the 
University Couit, to make regulations under which 
graduates of Scottish Universities or ot other Univer- 
sities recognised by the University Court for the 
purposes of this ordinance, or other persons who 
have given satisfactory proof of general education 
and of fitness to engage in some special study or 
research, may be admitted to prosecute such study 
or research in the University [or m a college affiliated 
thereto]. 

Attention may further be drawn to 
regulations of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom where they will find so 
many facilities for the growth of self-made 
men by laying down rules and creating 
opportunitiestor encouragement oi special 
Study and research. The need for such 
fctlp from the Universities for the advance* 


ment of science was very keenly felt in 
England in 1872 by Dr. Frankland, the 
then President of the Chemical Society. 
He called “attention to the fluctuations 
in the number of papers presented each 
year to the society, and particularly to 
the small number contributed during the 
previous session. Discussing this lack 
of pi ogress in discovery, he attributes it 
in great measure to the attitude of English 
Universities towards original investiga- 
tion, and their ignoring research in the 
granting of degrees.” And in the subse- 
quent year he expressed the opinion that, 
“until a profound change is made in the 
awarding of prizes and the granting of 
degrees in science in this country, we 
shall look in vain for any substantial 
improvement in the presentation of experi- 
mental investigation.” 

Turning towards the facilities which 
arc at present before us for conduct- 
ing research it gives me sincere 
pleasure to say that we are in a 
much better condition than that of Eng- 
land 80 years before ; this, however, 
can be somewhat imagined from what 
Dr. Russel, the president of the Chemical 
Society, said in the afternoon meeting at 
the Jubilee celebration of the Chemical 
Society in the year 1891 — 

“I turn now at once from these matters imme 
diately connected with our society to the considera- 
tion of what was being done in chenustiy in this 
country hftv 3 earx ago. At that time public labora- 
tories for the systematic teaching of chemistry did 
not exist in London The numoer of real students 
in chemistry was very small They were looked upon 
by their h tends as being eccentric young men, 
who probably would never do any good for them- 
selves, and these few students found practical ins- 
truction in the private laboratoues of some of the 
London teachers ” 

But the progress there, was simply 
enormous which led to the creation of 
British chemists, and their achievements 
in chemistry can be easily judged from 
another portion of the same address. 

“The council of our society recognised the impor- 
tance of these occurrences m the Annual Report in 
1847, saying that ‘although an event not imme- 
diately connected with the society, the council has 
much pleasure m commemorating the late successful 
establishment m Loudon of chemical laboratories 
expressly designed to furLher the prosecution of 
original research. The new laboratories of the 
College of Chemistry, and of the two older colleges 
of London University, now offer facilities for practical 
instruction and research not surpassed, we believe, 
in any foreign school.” 

This difference was created in the short 
space of 6 years as would actually appear 
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re go into details* It may not be 
at of place to relate how the acti- 
chemiatry was introduced m the 
l Kingdom and made to attain the 
' where we find it now : a quotation 
same address will serve my 
Ne 

febig, with his wonderful energy and ability, 
pwerfully advocating the theory of compound 
% and waa extending in every duection our 
sdge of organic chemistry and inspiring pll 
Fcame within the range of his influence with* a 
ft for investigation clearly tht immediate 
■e of this sudden increase of chemical activity in 
Hand was Liebig His famous school has now 
m established for several years at Giessen, ami if 
! oldet men in this country did not altogether 
ttt their trust m hun, the younger men breaking 
Tough all restraint, flocked from this countiy to 
ll&Doratory, there to become indoc tt mated with 
I enthusiasm for the study of chemistry, and to 
pn how scientific investigation was to be carried 
At this epoch uur society was founded, and 
r Journal shows how successful Liebigs teaching 
is, how a new spirit was instilled into Luglibh 

( emistry, and how much valuable work his stu 
ntB did * 

India wants investigators who will 
ireatc a “chemical activity’*, attract stu- 
dents to their laboratories “breaking 
^through all restraint”, “indoctrinate” them 
with their enthusiasm for the study of 
science, teach how scientific in\ estimations 


are to be earned on, inspire all who will 
come within the range of their influence with 
a love for investigation and “show how 
to advance science by original reseaich ” 
I do not desire to go into the question 
whether any work towards such direction 
has been started or not but leave it for 
time to decide. There arc a great many 
professors m India w ho took up the pro- 
fession for remuneiation— and for the re- 
muneration only and not, being devotees 
of learning do no re«eaich work or ever 
spare any time for the advancement of 
the cause of truth. Such men are great 
hindrances to the progrtss of know- 
ledge ; gaps would have been better than 
such figureheads. A good piofessor should 
be a sound investigator, should be able to 
infuse his enthusiasm for investigation into 
those who will come m contact with him, 
indicate “the lines to be followed and 
methods to be adopted.” It is also his 
duty to keep up the Intellectual spirit to 
teach that not only those things which are 
demanded by the interests and industries 
of this epuntry shall be cultivated, but 
those things also which carry us nearer to 
the essence of truth; and preach to his 


m 

pupils like Dumas “let ns continue faithful 
to the cultivation of science for its own 
sake, and trust, without anxiety, that it 
will bear practical fruit for itself.” 

As for the introduction of the results of 
up-to-date investigations amongst manu- 
facturers, the part played by the Right 
Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair in England was an 
indispensable one , the compliments paid 
by tne following gicat men will speak for 
themselves — 

By the Matquis of Salisbury : 

* My Right Honourable i riend Sir Lvon Playfair 
did quite right to go to Manchester and stu them op 
there and teach them then buainefes and he wai a 
benefactor of mankind in doing bo ’ 

Bv Dt Russell . , 

‘ a new life was tnhiscd into chemistry in Eng- 
land A scientife it volution occurred, and like other 
revolutions it was brought ibout by agitators • 
and it 1 read t irrectlj the history of thgse 
tunes, the earliest and the most active of the agita- 
tors by name w is Lyon I liyfair ’* 

The use and importance of such agita- 
tion and how it can best be conducted 
have been well explained by Sir Henry 
Koscoe on the occasion of the said Jubilee 
celebration of the Chemical Society. He 
said • 

“Public attention his ytt to lie awakened to Ihe 
importance, the necessity of fostering and stimulat- 
ing the higher stages o 1 science That the master 
should be highly educated and that be should be 
perfectly abreast of the progiess of the science upon 
which lus industry depends ib mote important than 
that the arti/an or workman bhould know the 
principles of the art which he practices It is to the 
master rather than to the man that wt must look 
for those improvements and discoveries by which 
alone industry can lie rendered peimanent 

\mong the public institutions intended 
to look after tne industrial growth of this 
vast country the institutions founded by 
the muniheent donation of our illustrious 
countryman Mr J N Tata at Bangalore 
is the best equipped Although it comes 
within the scope of my subject to discuss 
whether the above institution had or has 
been discharging all its functions thorough- 
ly for which it has been established yet I 
do not like to do it. The public may # have 
a gloomy opinion about the working of 
the institution atter knowing all that led 
Dr. Travers to sever his connection with it, 
but I desire to lay before my young friends 
that there they will find one man who feels 
the responsibility of his duty and never 
fails to make a whole-hearted attempt to 
do it ; scarcely anything is necessary to 
speak about his abilities because they are 
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very well known to us in the shape of 
original papers which adorns the transac- 
tions of the Chemical Society of London, 
and he is Dr Sudborough. 

Now 1 made a statement of suggestion 
which may not be irrelevant to these 
thoughts of research We learn from the 
histmy of the scientific movement m Eng- 
land that many of the best scientists have 
enjoyed the privilege of the existence of 
Research Funds of Scientific Societies of 
Great Dutain and to them 1 am indebted 
for the little 1 am enabled to do in the field 
of research. 1 he object of the funds was 
what follows 

“The council are convinced that much good work 
and important results can he obtained by the judi 
ctous administration of a sufficiently important fund 
of the kind which they have established , especially 


do they look to the power it will give the aoctety of 
inducing men well qualified as investigators to under- 
take woik which, in itself, is not remuneration, 
though of great importance to the development of 
science, and also of aiding those who are already 
engaged in carrying on important investigations, but 
whose researches are either impeded or altogether 
'topped by want of pecuniary means ” 

I should appeal, with an expectation, to 
my fellow members of the Indian Science 
Congress to think of the problem, and 
specially to those who have reaped the 
benefits of such funds. 

In conclusion, I confess I have conscien- 
tiously and honestly given language to the 
smuggling thoughts of my mind hoping 
the individuals interested will pardon me if 
J have not done justice to the subject. 

J. N. Rakshit. 


LESSONS FROM BRITISH AGRICULIURE 


T HE prodigious growth of industries 
m great Britain and the rapid develop- 
ment of the international traffic 
made England conscious of the expectation 
that she was destined to become one of 
the manufacturers of the world and 
retained such a position as long as the 
civilization woula endure. She thought 
that she would draw from all ovei the 
surface of the earth the food which she 
could not grow in her soils, and in 
exchange, supply the markets of the world 
with her manufactured goods. The 
increasing facilities of international com- 
merce and trans-oceanic communications 
confirmed the impression that such a 
policy was possible. 

The psychology of the manufacturing 
nations of Europe at the beginning of the 
industrial era has been made clear to us 
by the enthusiastic pictures of interna- 
tional traffic drawn by Neumann Spallart, 
the great world-statistician. 

“Why shall we grow corn, rear oxen and sheep, 
and cnltivate orchards, go through the painful 
work of the labourer and the farmer, and anxiously 
watch the sky in fear of a bad crop, when we can 
get, with much lees pain, mountains of corn from 
India, America, Hungary, or Russia, meat from 
New Zealand, vegetables from the Azores, apples from 
j, Canada, grapes from Malaga and so on. Already now 
oar food consists even m modest households of pro- 


duct gatheicd from all over the globe Our cloth is 
made out of the fibres grown and wool shtared in all 
ptrts oi the world The prairits of Amenta and 
Au'tidhd, the mountains and steppes of Asia, the 
frozen wildernesses of the trctic region', the deserts of 
Afrit a and the depths of the oceans, the ttopicsand 
the lands of the midnight sun are our tributaries All 
races of mtu tontiibule their share in supplying us 
with our staple food and luxuries with plain clothing 
and fanty dress, while we are sending them in ex 
change the pioduce of our higher intelligence, our 
technical knowledge, our powerful industrial and 
tommercul organising capacities Is it not a grand 
bight, this buss and intricate exchange of produce all 
over the earth which has suddenly grown up within 
a lew >ears * * 

A grand conception, no doubt, but 
such a state oi affairs cannot last for 
ever If, by pursuing the policy encourag- 
ed by such a conception of world-trade, 
England has achieved any result, it has 
no doubt been obtained at a tremendous 
cost and whatever position she might have 
gained could not be maintained long. 

Let us lift the curtain on European 
history at the end of the Napoleanic Wars. 
We find France lay bleeding and ex- 
hausted ; her young industry was crushed 
down ; trade relations dislocated, and 
economic pressure was greatly intensified. 

• Germany and Italy had very little hold 
in the industrial field. 

So, England had no serious competitors 
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f arena of industrial activities, 
partly to the natural advantages 
tion and to facilities for obtaining 
nt supply of raw materials, ana 
> the introduction of scientific 
>ns, England had a rare oppor- 
:o develop her manufactures. She 
to produce on a large scale in 
e auantities, and aided by corn- 
policy of her statesmen she poured 
iities in the world’s markets. For 
ihe felt herself secure in the position 
reat industrial nation, 
the wave of industrial activities 
be confined to a narrow sphere. It 
to spread towards other parts of 
and there was conscious tffort 
f nation to emancipate itself from 
ncy on England’s manufactures. 
3ofy of the first comers on the 
j »»« U9 '.t.al field has ceased to exist,” says 
' Prince Kropotkin. “And it will exist no 
more, whatever may be the spasmodic 
efforts made to return to a state of things 
already belonging to the domain of 
history. * * The past has lived, and it 
will live no more.” 

Thus the decentralisation of industries 
imposed on the pioneer manufacturing 
nations new conditions, and the issues in- 
volved in the process of adjustment to such 
conditions became imperative. Nations 
are to grow their own food at home and 
rely chiefly on home consumers for their 
manufactures. Each nation w ill become 
its own producer and its own consumer. 
As the walls of industrial monopoly began 
to break dowq, the manufacturing nations 
were faced with growing difficulties in 
selling their commodities abroad and 
getting food in exchange. 

Yet England tenaciously clung to her 
industrial policy while the centre of gt a vity 
of world’s coram&cebadto be shifted, 
adjusted and adapted to new conditions 
of civilization. The history of British 
agriculture for the lost forty years ha6 been 
a record of continuous decline if judged 
from the gross production of the country. 
Perhaps England’s destiny patiently 
waited for the God of War to come 
and wake her up from slumber. She 
realises now that her agriculture has 
fallen into neglect and she has made 
deliberate sacrifice of agriculture in the 
interest of industrial development. Her 
wheat crop has decreased to such an 
extent that she can only feed herself with 

ana/ 


bread for ten weeks. She produces about 
one fifth of the wheat she consumes, some, 
thing more than half the meat, a quarter 
of toe butter and margarine, a fifth of the 
cheese, and nearly all the milk. 

Area of Great Britain is 56,803,000 
acres. Twenty thiee percent of the total 
area of England, forty percent in Wales, 
and seventy five per cent in Scotland an| 
under wood, heatn, water, mountain. Thf 
remainder— that is 32,777, 513 acres— may 
lie taken as the “cultivable” nre.a of Grea| 
Britain. The area under permanent graty 
in 1916 amounted to 17% million acres, as 
compared with less than 13 million acres 
in 1873. We are often told that while the 
British agriculturists are abandoning culti- 
vation of cereals, they are producing more 
meat. But the facts ate on the contrary. 
With the increase of 1% million acres m 
pasture, theie has been no corresponding in- 
crease in live stock. Although cattle have 
increased by a million and a half, the 
number of sheep has decreased by 4% 
millions and pig by 186,000. It should be 
remembered that the increase in the con- 
sumption of meat in Great Britain is due 
to cheap * imported meat. 

When we mquite into area under culti- 
vation we find that in the period between 
1873-1916, it shrunk from a little over 18 
million acres to less than 14% million acres. 
Take the case of wheat cultivation. The 
area under this crop was reduced in 43 
years from aboul 3% million acres to less 
than 2 million acres, that is, the area in 
1916 was little more than half what it was 
iu 1873. 

There are economists and politicians 
who tell us that Great Britain “cannot 
grow all the food and raw produce which 
are necessary for the maintenance of her 
steadily increasing populations. Even if it 
were possible to grow all the food necessary 
for its inhabitants, there would be no 
advantage in doing so as long as the same 
food can be got cheaper from abroad.” 

That such a view is totally erroneous has . 
been proved by advanced knowledge of 
scientific, agriculture and modern industrial 
economics. All questions of cheapness are 
relative, and there are many factors which 
may prove that such a position Is, after • 
all, unstable. 

• No lew than 6, 877* OOP cwta, of lArf and nwttoo. 
10,66,470 sheep and lamb*, end 415,665 phew of 
cattle were imported in 1$95. 1*1010, th* first of 
ftof if« row to 18,690,000 cwt.-Statesman’s 
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Do we not find from J. B. Lawe’s esti- 
mates # of crops that 

“during the eight harveit years (1853-1860) 
•toearly three-fourths of the aggregate amount of 
wheat consumed in the united Kingdom was of home 
growth, and little more than one-fourth was derived 
from foreign sources, while during the eight years 
(1879 little more than one-third has been provi- 
ded hr home crops and nearly two-thirds by im- 
ports ?” 

Why within twenty five years the qnan- 
tity ol “home crops" decreased to such an 
extent? The answer is plain— Great Britain 
trusting her naval supremacy and depen- 
ding on her colonial policy, neglected to 
cultivate her soils. Every year area under 
cerealB showed a greater or less degree of 
shrinkage, and as land was going out 
oi cultivation at a perilous rate, people of 
England became dependent on food supply 
from abroad. This fact can no longer hie 
ignored. Mr. Lloyd George in a recent 
speech said “The neglect with regard to 
our agricultural resources has been lamen- 
table. ‘About 70 or 80 per cent of our im- 
portant food stufls actually come from 
abroad." 

# With regard to increasing food produc- 
tion from soils by scientific methods of 
cultivation, the British agriculturists did 
not, generally speaking, pay much atten- 
tion ; consequently little improvement took 
place in the agricultural conditions of 
Great Britain within the last quarter of a 
fflprturjr. 

' b ik While Great Britain was neglecting her 
ma £\culture, Germany was making rapid 
ined siftss in the way of increasing their food 
ization -tions. I gather from Professor 
g £e uierville’s paper! certain comparative 
ice o*ments which will show that the pro- 
j Q rSS made by Germany is really very 
ang -iking. 

{ 1 Taking the average of the five years 
kfil «.8S3-l 887) and comparing this with the 
period (1909-13), it is shown that the 
: irt £rman wheat yield per acre was increased 
19 8 to 31.6 bushels (60 percent) ; 
he r08e k° m 22.7 to 36.7 bushels (62 
on « cent) ; oats from 25*7 to 44*6 bushels 
st i per cent) ; potatoes from 3*4 to 5*4 tons 
,y9 per cent) ; and meadow hay from 22*5 
,.o32*7cwt. (50 per cent). During practi- 
cally the same period British wheat yield 
per acre increased from 29.5 to 31.2 (6 per 
sent); barley, oats and potatoes remained 

* Published annually In the Timet of London. 

t Published iu Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan., 1917 


stationary and meadow hay dropped from 
26*1 to 23*1 cwt, per acre— a'Josa of 13 per 
cent. Whereas thirty years ago the yield of 
wheat per acre in England was about 50 

S ercent., above that of Germany, the 
erman yield is now as good as the British. 
Thirty years ago British yield per acre of 
ley was 43 per cent, higher than the 
German ; now Germany surpasses great 
Britain by 12 per cent. At the beginning 
of ihe same period relative production of 
oats in Great Britain was 51 percent, 
higher than the German yield ; now she is 
surpassed by 14 per cent. Formerly the 
British yield of meadow hay was better 
than German by 16 per cent.— now theirs is 
better than the British by 46 per cent. The 
progress of British agriculture during this 
period was distinctly disappointing. 

Why it was so ? While in France, 
Denmark, Belgium, Germany both land- 
lords and farmers did their best \to 
meet the growing demands of farm pro- 
ducts by rendering the methods of cultiva- 
tion more* intensive and when the problem 
oi maximum productivity of the land was 
being investigated by agricultural scien- 
tists, in Great Britain land continued to 
go out of cultivation ! 

Neither the agricultural depression of 
the “Eighties" nor the American competi- 
tion in wheat could explain away this 
state of affairs. Causes lie deeper than one 
may hastily judge. There are many 
factors combined to produce such agri- 
cultural depression. I snail briefly mention 
here a few of them. 

In the first place, Industrial and Com- 
mercial policy of England was being 
pursued with such enthusiasm and confi- 
dence in its success that agriculture was 
neglected. War conditions clearly exposed 
that pursuauce of such a policy constitutes 
a source of weakness in National economy. 

(2) Manufacturing cities attracted 
rural!* population, and the result was the 
abandonment of the land. True Britons 
seemed to take pride in saying “The British 
nation does not work on tier soils." But 
the effect of the continuous depopulation 
of the country and the growth of the 
towns has been rather demoralising on 

* In my next article I shall attempt to give an 
outline of growth of Daaiih agriculture. 

t In 1911 rural population was leet than 800,000* 
In twenty years (1881-1901) the number of agricul- 
tural labourers decreased by 48,370.— Year book, 
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W'true Britons”. War has taught every 
■sensible Briton that a population entirely 
■dependent upon manufactures is not 
■working on a sound economic basis. 

I (3) There was no pioneer who could 
K convince the people of their folly in allow- 
I ing to leave Agriculture to shift for itself. 

[ b (4) Concentration of land ownership 
[ in the hands of big-landowners was not 
\ encouraging to the agriculturists. 

(5) The area under “Deer forests” apd 
game reserves was increasing at an appal- 
ling rate. 

(6) ^ There was insufficient number of in- 
stitution for the disseminating of practical 
agricultural knowledge and inefficient 
organisations for introducing improved 
varieties of seeds, better manures and 
effective agricultural machineries. 

(7) The British agriculturists were very 
slow to appreciate the spirit of agricultur- 
al co-operation to which the neighbouring 
countries— Germany, France, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland— owe their successes. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
present war, * three Committees were 
appointed to consider food-supply problem 
of Great Britain. Committees had been 
asked to find out schemes by which agri- 
cultural regeneration could be successfully 
effected in the country. So the chief re- 
commendations of these Committees 
should be interesting as well as instructive 
to students of agriculture and Rural 
Economics. 

The recommendations can be grouped 
into four different topics .— 

(1) Crops, Manures and Methods ot 
cultivation. Committees recommend the 
breaking up of grass land and its conver- 
sion to tillage as soon as practicable. 
It has been suggested that farmers should 
receive a bonus on all grass land that they 
put under arable cultivation. France has 
recently decided to take this step to en- 
courage farmers to extend area of cultiva- 
tion, and bonus offered by the Government 
amounts to 6s. 9 d per acre. 

Cultivation of improved varieties of 
crops and use of high-class seeds should be 
encouraged by the Bureaus of Agriculture. 
To facilitate farm work, the extended use 
of motor tractors and various labour- 
saving machineries has been recommended. 
As to the use of artificial manures, the 

• One for England, another, for Scotland, and 

third for Ireland* 


Committees urged that exports of sulphate 
of Ammonia and Basic slag should be con- 
trolled. Here, the Committees put their 
fingers at the right solution of the problem 
of increased production. The annual 
normal output of sulphate of Ammonia in 
Great Britain is over 400,000 tons ; more 
than half of this in taken by foreign 
countries. If the total wheat area of the 
country cannot absorb the exports of this 
useful manure, its use can be advantage- 
ously extended to other crops I am 
tempted to quote Prof. Sommerville’s 
estimate of the increased yield that may 
be obtained by its use. 

“At a moderate estimate a cwt. of Sulphate of 
Ammonia will produce 4 bushels of wheat, 0 of oatfl, 
a ton ot roots, halt a ton of potatoes, or a quarter of 
n ton of hay. In terms of wheat, 250,000 tone 
(amount exported) of tins manuie would produce 2 % 
million quartet*, and this would mean an addition 
of more than 30 per cent to our present home-grown 
supplies ” 

Basic slag can be used on pasture with 
much profit. The annual export of this 
manure is about 40,000 tons, but this 
quantity can be easily utilized by 160,000 
acres of the permanent pasture of the 
country. 

Five cwt of basic slag will, on a modest estimate, 
produce 100 lb of meat in five years, so that Ibe 
40,000 tons spread on Hit tub fields would produce 
10 million lbs of meat, or 3,200,000 lbs annually for 
five >cars.” 

The broad fact, therefore, emerges from 
these considerations, that in order to 
increase the productivity of the British 
soils, the extended use of artificial manures 
should be advocated and exports of ferti- 
lizers should be stopped. 

Let me pass on to other recommenda- 
tions of the committees. 

(2) Live stock. We have seen that the 
pig-population of Great Britain is decreas- 
ing, but it being an animal capable of 
rapid increase and quick maturity, the 
committees are in favour of extending 
pig-breeding. 

Attempt should be made to procure 
highly nutritive substances for live stock. 
The committees are of opinion that res- 
trictions put on the export of feeding-stuffs 
that are produced in the country should 
be continued after the war. 

(3 1 Estate management. Under this 
head, the committees have made several 
recommendations. “The relaxation of 
restrictive covenants in leases in respect 
of cropping ; the granting of special 
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facilities to tenants in regard to killing 
rabbits and foxes; the encouragement 
of the destruction of rats, sparrows, 
rooks, etc.; the encouragement (even com- 
pulsion) by landlords of their tenants in 
the direction of better farming ; * the 
grazing of deer forests by sheep and cattle ; 
the discouragement of artificial game-rear- 
ing— these are the principal items empha- 
sised by the committees. 

i4) Advice and guidance. Committees 
are of opinion that agencies for dis- 
seminating agricultural knowledge should 
be efficient and active, they should 
supply informations and practical 
advice with regard to seeds ; manures, cul- 
tivation, etc. Government, through co- 
operative societies, should advance loans 
for the purchase of implements and 
manures, and everything should be done 
to foster the spirit of co-operation among 
small farmers. 

So much then, about the recommenda- 
tions of the committees. They are very 
suggestive, and if British nation direct its 
efforts to put these suggestions into prac- 
tice, food-production of the couutry can 
be, no doubt, maintained at a high level. 
As the basis of agricultural progress is 
education of the farmers, the members of 
the committees strongly advocated the 
extension of the opportunites for the 
spread of liberal education among the 
rural population. Farmers must know 
how to apply science to agriculture ; they 
must safeguard themselves against the 
dangers inherent in the application of 
artificial manures, and for this, knowledge 
in agricultural chemistry is necessary. 
They must understand the economic fluc- 
tuations of the country and adjust them- 
selves to new conditions. Above all only 
by education they will realise that great 
national responsibilities rest on them for 
they handle “the prime agent of produc- 
tion.” 

In course of these recommendations, we 
find that State-aid becomes necessary to 
encourage farmers to better cultivation. 
The Home Government is now willing to 

S ‘ve a bonus on the conversion of grass 
nd to tillage, and by restrictions in ex- 
porting feeding-stuffs and artificial manures 
the farmer’s interest has been protected. 

* Deer forest cover about 3*4 million acres.— It 
would furnish Erasing for 850,000 heads of sheep, 
which might yield annually about a million pounds of 
wool and three million pound# of meat. 


It is also suggested that a minimum price 
of farm produce should be guaranteed and 
the Government proposes to make the 
minimum wage 25s., weekly during the 
period in which prices are guaranteed. Mr. 
Lloyd George in speaking before the House 
of Commons said : 

“Farmers need not apprehend that the State will 
in future be ludittereot to the importance of their 
industry Whatever may befall, no Government can 
ever again neglect agriculture The war has taught 
w Slat the preservation ot this essential industry is 
as important a part of national defence as the main- 
tenance of the army and navy ” 

Now that State has come forward to 
rescue the British agriculture and protect 
farmer’s interest, we can rest assured that 
stimulus thus given will help to improve 
country’s agriculture within a short 
period. Government can no longer shut 
its eyes to the economic necessity of in- 
creasing food productions of the British 
isles, and to assist the country to ap- 
proach the goal, Government must pro- 
vide for (L) education of farmer (2) fiscal 
protection (3) financial help through co- 
operative ciedit societies. 

While the British Statesmen are direct- 
ing their attention to the agricultural 
revival of the British isles, the problems ot 
Indian agriculture should now be placed 
before them. It should be known to our 
Government that the average cereal yield 
all over India stands at about eleven 
bushels per acre, as against thirty bushels 
iu England. The question of increased 
food production in India is as vitally 
important as it is in the case of 
Great Britain. If an increase of a 
single bushel per acre over the whole 
area under cereal crops can be obtained, 
by us, the value accrued from that 
increase would suffice to pay the whole of 
the revenue at present needed by Govern- 
ment. It is admitted that without intro- 
duction of scientific methods in agriculture, 
increased food-production cannot be guar- 
anteed. While the problem of the twenti- 
eth century is to render cultivation more 
and more scientific, we are told in India by 
the late chief of the Imperial Agricultural 
Department that “ Agriculture (in India) 
in short, has not reached the stage in 
which more scientific methods are felt to 
be necessary.”* Will Mr. Coventry tell us 
when that stage is expected to reach in 
India, and what steps are being taken by 

9 Stotetman, 17-9-16. 
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the Government to hasten its approach ? 
If the spread of general and agricultural 
education is essential for the improvement 
of the condition of the Indian agriculturist, 
has Government come to realise the 
urgency oi .adopting any decided policy 
with regard to this question ? If 
fiscal protection (as given to the agricul- 
turist of Germany and United States) is 
necessary, will Government extend it to 
the Indian impoverished peasantry ? My 
readers must have noticed that high- 
manuring is recommended by the Commit- 
tees of Great Britain in order to secure 
large increase in production, and conse- 
quently they have urged stoppage of 
export of artificial fertilizers. 

Let us look at the figures of exports of 
manures from India. We have to send to 
foreign countries about twenty-eight lakhs 
rupees worth of bones and bone-meal 
every year and about one crore thirty- 
five lakhs rupees worth of oilcakes. Besides 
these important manures, we export an 
immense quantity of oil-seeds. The value 
of non-essential oil seeds exported from 
India in 1913-1914 was £17,000,000. 
livery impartial student of Indian eco- 


nomics realises that this tremendous drain 
of oil seeds and cakes involve an immense 
loss to the country. Will our Government 
give us protection, at least in these 
respects, until we can keep space with the . 
march of agricultural progress 6f the 
world ? 

Agriculture is the most important indus- 
try of India, and all possibilities of the de- 
velopment of our manufacturing industries 
must have agriculture as their basis.* Time 
has come when the Government of Indian 
aided by the educated class should make " ^ 
an effort to achieve in the path of agrictik 
tural progress what the civilized nations 
of the world have achieved, and if even 
now our rulers continue to pursue their 
short-sighted policy, time will come when 
they will regret as the British statesmen 
have now occasion to lament over their 
neglect with regard to Agriculture of 
Great Britain. 

* The better utilization of the land of the country 
has become necessary, and for this we most demand 
from our state prpnipt action with regard to adap- 
tion of a considered agricultural policy. 

Nagendranath Gangulek. 
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O UT of evil cometh good. The fearful 
war that is raging over so large 
a part of the world has not alto- 
gether been without results that are bene- 
ficial. One of these is a very strong desire 
for a more efficient system of education 
that has manifested itself among all classes 
of the population of the very neart of the 
British Empire,— England. On September 
6, 1916, S& Arthur Evans remarked in 
the course of his presidential address at 
the Newcastle meeting of the British 
Association 

“It ii a lamentable fact that beyond any nation of 
the west the balk of our people remains sunk, not in 
comparative ignorance only— for that is lets difficult 
to overcome— but in intellectual apathy. The dull 
inotm of the parents is reflected in the children, and 
the desire for the acquirement of knowledge in our 
schools and colleges is appreciably lest than else- 
where. So, too, with the scientific side oL education, 
It is not so mpeh the actual amount of science taught 
that is in questlon^-tntttfficctit as that la— as the fa* 


stillation of the scientific spirit itself — the perception 
of methods, the sacred thirst for investigation. 

“Hut can we despair of the educational future of 
a people that has risen to the full height of the great 
emergency with which they were confronted ? 

“We must all bow before the hard necessity of the 

moment But let ns, who still have the opportunity 

of doing so, at least prepare for the even more serious 
struggle that must ensue against the enemy in our 
midst, that gnaws our vitals. We have to deal with 
ignorance, apathy, the non-scientific mental attitude, 
the absorption of popular interest in sports and 
amusements. 

“And what, meanwhile, is the attitude of those 
in power of our Government, still more of our 
permanent officials ? A cheap epigram is worn 
threadbare in orderto justify tne ingrained distrust 
of expert, in other words scientific, advice on the part 
of our public ofices.” 

Before the year was out the dream of 
the expert was realised in the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Herbert Fisher to the Presid- 
ency of the Board of Education. A distin- 
guished M. P., Sir George Reid, writes 
about thisappointment apa its results . 
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11 A closer itudy of the vital national problems 
» one of the silver linings of the W ar Cloud. Take 
Education. The public are beginning to realise in 
eaf nett the venerable platitude that the most valu- 
able ot all our national resources are those which can 
be developed in the mind 

"Only a tremendous crisis could bring a man 
unknown in politica—hhc Mr. Herbert Fisher— into a 
Ministerial office of Cabinet lank, with a seat in 
Parliament, simply and solely because of his expert 
knowledge concerning the matters with which his 
depat tment has to deal. 

"1 liked his recent ministerial statement immensely. 
The House was delighted with it. It was equally 
remarkable for its self-reliance, logical sustained 
grasp, and its flashes of insight The capital he 
made oat of the comparatively small ptoposals he 
submitted was astonishing ” {The Nineteenth 
Century, May, 1907, p, 1144) 

# One remark of Mr. Fisher noted by 
Sir George Reid calls for special notice. 
Sir George writes 

“In one of his many' admirable teniarks Mr 
Herbert Fisher expressed his disapproval of the 
multitude of Examinations I earnestly hope that 
he will do his best to improve the nature, and greatly 
lessen the number of these ordeals They often give 
the mechanical processes of memory a fictitious 
triumph over the superior faculties. W hen the battle 
of life begins, memory must fall into her proper place 
as an invaluable but subordinate “fetch and carry* 
for the sovereign who sits upon the throne of 
reason." 

I give this somewhat longish account 
of the recent Education Reform Movement 
in England because it is bound to influence, 
both directly and indirectly, the current 
of educational thought in Bengal. The 
principles underlying the movement have 
found strong support in the writings of 
at least one educational reformer in 
Bengal, Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Government of India has also chosen this 
moment to appoint a Commission to 
enquire into the workings of the Calcutta 
University and to recommend lines of 
reform, and has invited an English Edu- 
cationist of the first rank, Professor M. 
E. Sadler, to preside over the proposed 
Commission. At a time like this it behoves 
all who are interested in education in 
Bengal to direct their thoughts to the 
future educational necessities of the Pro* 
vince and to prepare themselves to render 
assistance to the Sadler Commission. 

The University of Calcutta was started 
with “Advancement of Learning’ 1 as its 
motto. But it is very doubtful whether 
this lofty principle has ever found recogni- 
tion among the parents and guardians of 
Bengal. The English learning is universally 
ppnssdered as an Artbakari yklya or learn* 
ihflt enables one to earn money. It 


was so considered in the last century 
when the University graduates could hope 
to secure good berths in the Government 
service or earn a decent living by joining 
the learned professions ; it is so considered 
even in the twentieth century when the 
competition for employment under Govern- 
ment is much harder and the learned profes- 
sions are overcrowded. This confusion of 
issues— the unhealthy association of the 
education problem with the bread problem- 
stands in the way of true educational 
progress and the advancement of learning 
in our country. It should, I think, now 
be recognised by all that it is sheer blind- 
ness to look to the University education 
for a direct solution of the bread problem 
that confronts the literate classes. But 
if there is anything that can best help our 
young men to solve the bread problem as 
well as many other problems of life, in- 
directly of course, it is efficient liberal 
education, the main object of which is the 
training of the intellect and the formation 
of character. 

In the words of Viscount Bryce all who 
are interested in education, should have 
“a large philosophical conception of the 
aims of education” instead of “that mate- 
rial, narrow, even vulgar view which 
looks only to immediate practical results 
and confounds pecuniary with educational 
values. We have to remember that for a 
nation even commercial success and the 
wealth it brings are, like everything else 
in the long run, the result of Thought and 
Will. It is by these two, Thought and Will, 
that nations, like individuals, are great.” 

( The Fortingbtly Review , April, 1917, p. 
554). Besides, hunger is not the only enemy 
that threatens us. In the words of Sir 
Arthur Evans, there is “the enemy in our 
midst, that gnaws our vitals. We have 
to deal with ignorance, apathy, thenon- 
scientific mental attitude” and absorption 
of interest in very narrow worldly con- 
cerns. We should, therefore, when dealing 
with the reform of the University edu- 
cation, forget for the moment, that there 
is a very urgent bread problem to solve, 
.and direct our efiorts to solve the educa- 
tion problem, pure and simple,— to pro- 
mote real, efficient education, that “gives 
love as well as knowledge,” “that opens 
and enlightens the mind, as well as 
directs, and purifies, and fortifies the will.” 

, Our present system of university educa- 
tion has two very serious defects; the first 
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is, that it requires students to submit to 
too many exminations ; and the second is, 
that it destroys curiosity or thirst for 
knowledge. To remedy the first defect the 
Intermediate Examinations should be 
abolished, add the M. A. and M. Sc. exami- 
nations, if they are* to be retained at all, 
should be radically modified. Instead of 
the present Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations, one single School Final Ex- 
amination should be held, which should 
qualify him not only to go in for B. A. or 
B. Sc., but also for B. L., and degrees in 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, etc., and 
for any service under the Government 
below the provincial Service. This would 
involve the addition of the Intermediate 
classes of the colleges to the High English 
Schools. Such a mechanical change should 
be accompanied by radical changes in the 
method of teaching and examination. 
First and foremost among these changes 
should be the introduction of the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction in History, 
Geography, Natural Science, and Mathe- 
matics. Elementary instruction in these 
subjects imparted through a language 
that is not one's own cannot touch the 
heart and stimulate the activities of the 
mind. Sir Rabindranath Tagore has been 
urging the necessity of this reform for the 
last 25 years. The second great change 
suggested is a radical change in the method 
of instruction. The aim of instruction 
that now practically finds recognition in 
our schools and colleges is the equipment 
of the mind of the learner with necessary 
informations on the subjects taught. This 
form of teaching involves the predominance 
of the memory to the neglect of the faculty 
of reasoning and imagination, and 
encourages cramming. The German theory 
of Higher Secondary Education, as explain- 
ed by Professor Sadler, affords an excellent 
definition of the aims of instruction in 
different subjects. He writes 

“The theory in that, before a boy can be deemed 
right for the Univemity (to which it is assumed that 
moat pupils from Higher Secondary Schools will wish 
to proceed, and where more specialised studies and in- 
vestigations await his attention), he must be initia- 
ted into each of the chief methods by which the mind 
arrives at truth...... {le must study the abstract 

relations of forms and numbers, and become 
proficient in the deductive reasoning. He mnst study 
nature, and realise by observation and Instruction 
what amount and quality of evidence a valid indue* 
tive generalisation requires. He must study language 
(his mother tongae and at least one other) in order 
that he may learn by analysis and comparison the 
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logic of human speech. He must study the record of 
the past through Historyattd Literature, in order 
that he may know what the hitman race (and 
particularly his own countrymen) have achieved , 
how the great seers and poets have interpreted the 
experience of life ; how, by the collect ion and testing 
of evidence., the mind may determine the truth of 
past even and by wliat canons of critical judgment 
it may distinguish fair from foul" {The Bdiabttrgb 
Review, October, 1916, p 3*9). 

An eminent educationist like Professor 
Sadler may be expected to draw up a suit* 
able curriculum for the proposed Higher 
Secondary Schools o! Bengal where the 
strong points of both the English and the 
German systems will be combined and 
adopted to the local conditions. It may 
be urged, that the proposed reformation 
of secondary Education in Bengal is beset 
with serious proctic il difficulties. 

(1) While the scheme will lead to the 
breaking up of the colleges by the abolition 
of the Intermediate classes, the raising of 
the existing High schools to the Higher 
Secondary standard will in most cases be 
an impossible task. To this objection it 
may be replied that almost all the colleges 
in Bengal have, or a few years ago had 
attached to them High English Schools 
out of which they had originally grown, 
and the proposed reform will practically 
amount to the transfer of two of the class- 
es from the college to the school depart- 
ment. Independent High Schools in our 
towns are not likely to experience much 
difficulty in raising their status by adding 
two higher classes. Real difficulty may 
arise in the case of High English Schools 
in rural areas. These schools should be 
liberally helped by the Government, and 
also by the public, to raise their standards, 
and sufficient time should be given to en- 
able them to do so. 

(2) It may also be argued that though 
it is possible to have such higher secondary 
schools, the radical changes m the method 
of teaching contemplated in the scheme 
are not practicable with the sort of 
teachers that are available now. But our 
Training Colleges may be relied on to 
supply the want of trained teachers. Of 
course an adequate supply of trained 
teachers cannot be expected in the near 
future. But to meet the want of teachers 
who have received a regular course of 
training, an irregular course of training 
may be arranged under travelling pro- 
fessors and instructors of the various 
branches of science and art of teaching. 
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(3) At present the lowest age at which 
a student can take his B. A. or B. Sc. 
degree is when he has completed his twen- 
tieth year. Our suggestion is that either 
the minimum age limit for the Matricu- 
lation Examination should be done away 
with, or fifteen be substituted for sixteen. 

The next question is, should the liberal 
education be continued beyond the stage 
of the proposed final school examination ? 
In Bengal the general education continues 
up to the B. A. standard for two years 
more in a narrower form. Looked at 
from the money-making point of view, the 
prolongation of the general education up 
to B. A., involves a larger outlay of capital 
than is really necessary If m a Higher 
Secondaiy School an average boy learns 
what he is supposed to learn, he may be 
considered sufficiently qualified for the 
appointments in the subordinate ranks of 
tne public service and for admission into 
colleges for professional education. This 
is to some extent the practice even now 
But an I. A. or I. Sc passed young man is 
debarred from studying for the B. L. 
degree. This disqualification and the 
preference usually given to graduates 
where I. A. or I. Sc. passed men may very 
well do, amount to a premium upon the 
longer purse and takes away all incentive 
on the part of an average student who 
cannot be expected to go up to the B. A 
It may be argued that the separation of 
the B. A. ana B. Sc. degrees from the B. L. 
will lead to the desertion of the Arts and 
Science colleges and the overcrowding of 
the Law colleges. But with the legal pro- 
fession already hopelessly overcrowded, 
our young men may soon be expected to 
discover that the pursuit of knowledge 
directly for its own sake is likely to be 
more paying in tbe long tun 

After passing tbe Higher Secondary 
Final examination, the young man who 
wishes to pursue his studies further should 
enter the college. There a thiec years’ 
specialised course in one of the arts or 
sciences for the bachelor’s degree will 
await him. The main object of the B. A. 
or B. 8c. teaching will be to train him to 
teach bis subject in the higher classes of 
the secondary school as well as to carry 
on original investigations. To illustrate 
how the curricula are to be settled, I shall 
give a scheme of the B. A. course in history. 
Supposing that the course should be divid- 
ed into ten sub-courses corresponding to 
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ten examination papers, four of the papers 
should relate to the general history of 
East and West, and four others to Indian 
history, to be studied, as far as possible, 
from original sources. The two remaining 
papers should be assigned to tbe French 
and German languages. A knowledge of 
these two languages is absolutely neces- 
sary for those who desire to keep them- 
selves abreast of the progress of know- 
ledge on the Continent of Europe. To 
minimise the terrors of the examination 
it should be held by instalments, the ten 
papers being distributed over three years. 

The science of Anthropology should be 
included in the B. Sc. course. India, with 
her multiplicity of tnbe9 and castes be- 
longing to different stages of civilisation 
and the hoary and complex religions that 
still retain many primitive features, affords 
perhaps the richest field for Anthropolo- 
gical investigations As early as 1885 the 
IJmvcisity of Oxford admitted Anthro- 
pology as a special subject m the final 
Honours School of Natural Science. A 
school of Anthropology has been created 
at Oxford known as the Oxfoid School 
of Anthropology which grants a diploma 
and includes among students ofheers en- 
gaged in the administration of British 
Colonies in Africa and membets of the 
Indian Civil Service In 1913 the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge instituted an Anthro- 
pological Inpos for its degrees on lines 
similar to the other triposes. The Univer- 
sity of London has followed suit by 
making Anthropology a branch ot the 
curricula for science Honours Degrees. 

The M.A. and M.Sc examinations 
should be done away with and these 
degrees should be conferred on the strength 
of theses embodying the results of original 
investigations The Calcutta University 
is said to prov ide instruction in the m a. 
courses for sixteen hundred students. This 
m a. or m sc. teaching consists in impart- 
ing existing knowledge This sort of 
work had better be left to tbe colleges and 
the University should concentrate its en- 
ergies on the advancement of learning in 
its widest sense and provide guidance and 
encouragement to those graduates who 
desire to pursue original researches. Men 
of research are wanted not only for ad- 
vancing knowledge— for it is not given to 
all who seek truth to find it—but also for 
teaching existing knowledge efficiently. In 
our twentieth century knowledge is never 
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Bta stand still but is ever growing. So 
Kbose alone wfabjttt familiar with know- 
ledge not M a thing at rest hut as always 
pneroaching upon the dark domain of the 
lanfciown, can be expected to impart in- 
Istruction that does not smother mental 
fiSigestion “With words which mean 


nothing to the spul^ in^ atimulates curio- 
■ sity and the habit of thtbkmg- , know- 
ledge of one who is not up tp date is dead 
knowledge, and it is hot qiriteposwbk for 
one who is not on the look out for new 
truth to keep himself really up to date. 

Ramaprasad Champa, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Introduction to Juristic Psychology— by 
Babu Probodhchandra Bose , M.A,, B.L . , of the Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service . Standard Drug Press, 45 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

It is a real pleasure to find a member of the hard- 
worked Judicial service coming out with a really 
valuable contribution to an important branch of 
modern Psychology. The Provincial Judicial Service 
has won many compliments on the score of their hard 
and conscientious labours but we do not recollect 
any other instance in which a member of the service 
has made any serious contribution to sober litera- 
ture. 

The author himself is well-fitted for the task. He 
had a distinguished career at the University where 
he took high degrees in Philosophy as well as in 
Law, before he joined the service. Aud, reading 
through his valuable summary one cannot but regret 
that he had not ampler leisure and much fuller 
opportunities of research than his arduous judicial 
work gave him. For the book bears abundant 
evidence of excellent powers of observation and 
analysis and extensive reading in up-to-date literature 
on the subject. It is a pity that with his powers 
Mr. Bose has not had the opportunity of spending 
his days in earnest research in an up-to-date 
laboratory of experimental Psychology side by side 
with the opportunities he has had of observation 
of men from the Bench. 

' Psychology has made enormous strides in recent 
times and its most fruitful contributions lie in the 
field of practice. It has revolutionised educational 
theories and is certainly on the eve of yet revolution- 
ising the administration of justice, the application 
of Psychology to legal aud judicial problems is 
undoubtedly one of the most fascinating fields for 
the scholar of to-day and for long days to come. 
The great importance of psychology in the estimation 
of the value of oral evidence and its indirect bearing 
on the law of evidence have been made quite clear by 
comparatively recent investigations. The whole 
question of legal responsibility promises to be com- 
pletely overhauled by the researches ot Psychologists. 
The researches of Lombroso, and other Criminolo- 
gists. whatever one might think of the particular 
. conclusions drawn by them, has undoubtedly made 
it clean that the whole system of penal discipline 
must be very largely revlsei, and already America 
is on the fore-ground with her bold and nsefplex- 
periments in tfifr line. The importance of Psycho- 


logy to an appreciation of the nature of legal develop- 
ment and on legislation has been brought out in the 
luminous works of iliering and others. In fact the 
whole domain of law and legislation forensic practice 
and judicial administration is profoundly affected jby 
the modern developments in practical Psychology. 
Psychology therefore must now form an engrossing 
study for ull persons interested in law-making and 
in the administration of justice. 

The stringing together of the numerous contribu- 
tions to the Psychology of law and legislation into 
a connected whole has undoubtedly been a desidera- 
tum for some time. Juristic Psychology, as the 
author points out, is yet a science in the making. Its 
principles are naturally not to be found concentrated 
in one place but arc scattered about in the detached 
researches of numerous scholars. The digesting of 
the enormous mass of material now available, as an 
introduction to a more detailed study of the numer- 
ous problems, must therefore be an extremely Useful 
though a very laborious work. Mr. Bose has 
attempted to do only this much and there can be 
no doubt that he has done it exceedingly well. The 
digest is' fairly complete and very systematic. Nor 
is the work wanting in originality. For although 
Mr. Bose does not make a strong point of strikingly 
original theories, everyone knows that the digesting 
of a heterogeneous mass of writing and researches 
based on conflicting theories and varied presupposi- 
tions is far different from a mere stringing together 
of facts and no one can achieve a reasonable success 
who has not got a complete theory of his own and 
can fill up inevitable lacunae with personal observa- 
tion. Every line of Mr. Bose’s book shows that he 
has not merely produced a summary of theories but 
has reully digested the vast and apparently in- 
congruous material into a systematic whole and has 
enriched it by valuable personal observations and 
analyses of phenomena hitherto unnoticed. It is 
quite apparent that he has worked out a system of 
Ills own and has found place for the observations of 
others within that system. 

For an introduction to a difficult aud none too 
entertaining subject one could wish the book to be 
much more interesting than it is. The whole book is 
crammed full of information, but Mr. Bose has not 
studied the art of making the imparting of informa- 
tion attractive. His exposition is generally very 
precise and logical but it is lacking in the elegance 
that whets the appetite. No doubt this is partly 
accounted lor by the avowed object of the author to 
furnish not a te«t*book» but a $yllaba* of. studies 
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for the student and research worker; but, consider- 
ing that the mum object of the work would be to 
invite the attention of students, lawyers and Judges 
to mi important buiueli of study, one cannot but 
wish tJiat the work had been more artistically and 
attractively done. 

4 One also misses in the work a feature which, con- 
sidering the scope n ( the work one would expect in it 
—a complete bibliography. With a forgetfulness of 
detail one would haidly expect in so precise and 
logical a writer, — our author, to almost wholly omit 
to give relumes even to the works from which he 
quotes. HV hope that iu future editions the author 
will not only add copious footnotes to guide students 
to the original sources but also a complete biblio- 
graphy for each chapter and section ot his work. 

It would form a most useful addition to his work. 
The index, too, wants considerable attention to make 
it really serviceable. 

In a work dealing with highly controversial 
matters, on which keen disputes are still in full 
swing, one docs not expect to find oneself in agree- 
ment with the author in everything. Our disagree- 
ments with the author are numerous And we have 
failed to follow lum in many of his conclusions 
because, consistently with his idea of giving a mere 
syllabus, the author has often refrained from giving 
his reasons for the views which he has formulated 
as categorical statements of facts. It would be out 
of place in these circumstances to try to settle what 
are mere differences ot opinion. We may say, however, 
that in his suggestions of reforms in legal systems 
the author insists on psychological considerations in a 
very excessive measure and gives too inadequate im- 
portance to social facts and legal development. Tims 
for instance in advocating the individualisation of 
punishment the author puts forward the suggestion 
of ardent criminologists that special experts instead 
of judges should settle the measure of the punishment. 

In this our author completely ignores the social fact- 
ors other than the psychology of the criminal con- 
cerned. Apart from any question of abuse of power, 
of which there is certainly a large possibility, this 
would have the effect of removing all certainty from 
the punishment and thereby cause a certain sens* 
of alarm and uncertainty among the people. He also 
forgets that the reformation of the criminal is not 
the sole object of punishment. Criminal law cannot 
yet afford to shake ofl its nativity in icvenge and the 
amount of punishment must to a large extent con- 
form to popular opinion to be really effective, li is 
considerations like these, so strongly inristid on bv 
old Bcntham, which have stood in the wav oi the 
general acceptance of the theory which on psycho- 
logical grounds alone would be unexceptionable. The 
experiments made in this direction in some American 
states by Introducing indeterminate sentences coupled 
with a system of probation are undoubtedly promis- 
ing. But this is far short of the drastic suggestion 
to take away the power of punishment from 
tribunals which act under the eyes of the public and 
to vest it in expert agencies working away from 
public gA«e. There is very little chance of a sugges- 
tion like this being ever accepted in all its nakedness, 
inasmuch as it is founded on an inadequate consider- 
ation of social facts and legal history. 

While thus disagreeing with many of these 
suggestions we must confess that the author has 
certainly kept himself abreast of the times and has 
put forward drastic suggestions founded on the new 
psychology with refreshing boldness. We mutt say 


that the very boldness and novelty of the logPM. 
tions will challenge enquiry and stimulate thought; 

Nabhs Ca. Sen Gupta 

Tub Jesus of History by T. R. Glover, Associth 
tion Press, Calcutta— Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

This book has a misleading title. The reader 
would naturally expect to find in it an attempt to 
disengage the small nucleus of historical truth from 
the 1 geiidary accretions that have gathered round 
the life of Jesus. But there is nothing of the kind. 
What there is may be seen from the following 
extracts : “The leaven is at work in the meal where 
the woman hid it and her soil sits by and watches 
the heaving, panting mass— the bubbles rising and 
bursting, the fall of the level, and the rising of other 
bubbles to burst in their turn— all bubbles/' u lean 
icture a day when there was a woman in the little 
ousc, weary and heavy-laden, and the door opened, 
and a cheery pleasant face looked in, and said, ‘Won’t 
you come and talk to me ?' And she came and talked 
with him, and life became a different thing for her.” 
“One day he is told ot a pearl— a good one. He is not 
surprised, for pcai Is are always good when they are 
offered for sale. But again a glance is enough. The 
price ? Yes it is high, but he will take the pearl, but 
he must be allowed till evening to get the money. He 
goes away and sells his stock— the little collection of 
pearls in his wallet reptesenting 'the experience of a 
life-time/ all of them good, as he very well 
knows ; and he sells them for what he can get— at a 
loss, if it must be. Yesterday’s bargainer cuts down 
his price for this and that pearl, and he is taken up, 
he never expected to do so well against the old dealer, 
and he laughed.” 

These are fair average specimens of the contents 
and the reader can judge for hiniBelf whether he likes 
them or not. 

H. C. 

Copper l'h ate Inscriptions belonging to 
The Sri Sank much \rya of the Kamakoti- 
J’miA, by T. A. Gopinatha Rao , Law Printing Home, 
Madras, 191(1, pp. 1 — ijy. 

Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Kao, Superintendent of Arch- 
aeology, Travancore State, has published a number 
of copper-plate inscriptions belonging totheSankar- 
nchary a M atha of Kunbakonam. All of these copper- 
plates were issued by the Rulers of Southern India at 
different limes in favour of the Abbot of this celebrat- 
ed monastery. Pour of the copper-plates record 
giants made to the Abbot by the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, five others by mediaeval and modern petty 
chiefs ot Southern India. One grant is very interest- 
ing as it purports to be a firman issued by an 
Emperor of Delhi in favour of the Abbot of the 
Saiadamalha in the Ilijri year 1088. This appears 
to be a fuigcry, a fact which seems to have escaped 
the learned author. In Hijri 1088 Aurangzeb was 
ruling over India and it is almost impossible for 
any serious student of Indian History to admit that 
that Moghal Emperor made a grant of Inam to a 
Hindu Abbot in 1667 a. d. 

It is a matter of deep regret that a man of Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao’s position and attainments hat suffer- 
ed himself to be led away by the caprices of the 
Abbot of a modern Hindu Monastery. Mr. Rao’s 
work would have been better appreciated had be 
edited these records in some ureu-kuowii oriental 
journal inch as the Bpigraphia Indica or the Indian 
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Antiquary where , these records would have been 
within the reach of students of Indian History all 
over the world. This “brochure” 1 am sure will not 
attract sufficient attention from oriental scholars 
so that it will find a place in all important libraries 
where Indological works of reference are collected. 
The records have.beeh carefully edited and illustra- 
tions well done, but inspite of these the information 
which the author has sought to place before the 
public will take an inordinately long time to reach its 
audience. 

* R. I). Ranerjt. 

1. The Indian Demands: G. A. Natesan |6h 
Co., Madras, Price Re. i—pp . 288. 

No one *nows better than Mr. Natesan how to 
make his publications timely and opportune. This 
book is another instance of his patriotism and enter- 
prise. He contributes a learned introduction, and 
begina with the memorandum submitted to the 
Viceroy by the nineteen non-official members of his 
conncil, and concludes with an account of India’s 
contribution to the war. He quotes largely from the 
speeches and writings of prominent Indian and 
European statesmen and publicists on the precise 
nature of what India requires in the way of self- 
government and also on the Indian situation as 
affected by the war. The minority report of the 
Public Service Commission is laid under contribution, 
and there are chapters on Indians who have won the 
Victoria Cross as well as on Indian troops and the 
part they have played in the war. Altogether Mr. 
Natesan has left no excuse for the Englishman who 
wants to know the nature of our demands to say 
that the information is not available in a compact 
and easily available form. We notice one omission. 
The speech of the Premier in the House of Commons 
on the historic occasion in the beginning of the war 
when India’s great services and the magnificent rally 
of her princes and peoples were described before an 
eagerly expectant assembly should have been quoted 
in full. That speech has found a remarkable corrobo- 
ration in the recent statement of Lord Uardingc 
before the same august assembly, when he made no 
secret of the fact that in those days “India was bled 
absolutely white” for helping Great Britain in the 
war. 

Babu Surendranath Banerjea spoke of Lord 
Morley’s Reform scheme in 1909 as follows : “It is 
no exaggeration to say that the rules and regula- 
tions have practically wrecked the Reform scheme 

as originally conceived The responsibility rests 

upon the shoulders of the bureaucracy Is the 

bureaucracy having its reveuge upon us for the part 
we have played in securing these concessions ?” But 
the bureaucracy did not stop here : they have 
thwarted and discouraged the elected representatives 
at every step by seeing to it that the resolutions 
moved by them in the various councils failed to secure 
a majority. They have never countenanced any 
measure of reform which made an inroad on their 
cherished rights and privileges. They often betray 
the most startling inability to enter into and com- 
prehend the simplest facts of native life and native 
thought. The Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya said : “The 
conclusion is forced on our mind that those who 
have the power are unwilling to part with that 
power.* 1 Mr. Subba Rao Pantulu said : “A feeling 
of helplessness is felt by the elected members at every 
step, and they are placed entirely at the mercy of the 
government.- The Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
points out : **So , high is the expectation which the 


public entertain nowadays of the legislative ’’ 
councils, and so keen is their sense of the importance > 
oftheir representatives from a constitutional point 
of view, that nothing can Satisfy, them hereafter short 
of the power of regulating the policy, disposing of 
the finances, and controlling the executive.” And 
this is what the memorandum of the nineteen mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s council asks for in a modified 
form. And since “wc cannot fight for one set of 
principles in Europe aud apply another set of 
principles in India/’ these reforms must be granted . 
if the war is to be justified. 

.The book is a storehouse of information and is 
nicely got up in Mr. Natesan's usual style, and being, 
offered at a remarkably cheap price, ought to com- 
mand a ready sale. 

II. Education and Press in India and Eng* j 
LAND : A CONTRAST : by Habu Lai Surf, Bar-at-LaH). 
Whitdngham <$•» Co. t London . Rs. 2-8. 

Mr. A. Ct. Gardiners of the London Daily News 
in a brief preface to this book says that Mr. Bud’s 
facts may be entirely relied upon, and this is high 
praise, comfcig from such a quarter. The author has 
a crisp, racy style well suited to journalism, aud his 
comments are often instructive. In the English 
universities, examiners test the proficiency and not 
the preparation of the candidate, whereas in India 
it is quite the reverse. The chief defect in the Indian 
system of examination lies in the practice of alloting 
marks to questions, which is unknown in Oxford, as 
fragmentary and scrappy auswers on every question 
pay better than full answers to a few'questions. The 
history of the press in India and England is concisely 
told, and there arc some very interesting observa- 
tions on particular Indian and English journals, 
such as the “Bengalee,’’ the “A. B. Patrika,” and the 
great English ne wspapers. There is also .a chapter 
on American journalism. As for Anglo-Indian news- 
papers, their distinguishing characteristics are said 
to be (1) lack of sympathy with the aspirations of 
educated Indians and (2) narrowness of outlook 
and vision so far as Xudiau problems are concerned* 

The author finds many points of similarity between 
the great American journalist Mr. Bottomley and 
the famous Indian journalist Mr. St. Nihal Singh. 

III. The War of Ideas: being an address to 
the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir Walter 
Raleigh . Oxford, Clarendon Press, price sixpence , 
*9n- 

This is an address by our old friend Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who figured so largely in India in Lord 
Curzon’s time, when he was knighted. Under a pre- 
tentious title he speaks of very commonplace things, 
and save and except the fact that Bacon, Burke, 
Kant, &c., are named here and there, there is nothing 
to distinguish the pamphlet from u thousand others 
issued with the object of justifying England’s partici- 
pation in the war. There is not a word in it about 
the great part played by India in this war, but the < 
Dominions are extolled to the skies, and he suggests 
that they should be invited to share the ‘burden* of 
governing India, “it is objected, both here and in 
India, that life iu the Dominions is a very inadequate 
education for the sympathetic handling of alien 
races and customs. So is life in many parts of this 
island. The fact is that the process otlearningto 
govern these alien peoples is the best education in 
the world. The Indian Civil Service is a great 
College, and it governs India. I can speak to the 
point, for I have lived, there and seen it at work 
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•But to what fine use does he put the knowledge, 
such as it is, which he has acquired of India by 
'eating its salt’ for five years 1 This, however, is the 
case with most Englishmen who have served the 
government of India. They are friends, not of India, 
but of the foreign bureaucracy which governs her. 

IV. & V. Mrs. Aninr Besant : Dadabhai 
NaOROJI : Natemn &* Co. y Madras, 4 annas each . 

These are two most timely republicatious, with 
up-to-date additions, in the well-anown series of 
“Friends of India' 1 and "Eminent Indians" brought 
out by Messrs. Natesan & Co. The internment of Mrs. 
Besant has been graphically described, and the 
Home Rule propaganda boldly handled. “We can only 
conclude by observing that those who believe that 
with the internment of Mrs. Besant, the cause for 
which she fought so long, so bravely, so nobly and 
so heroically, would perish, have seriously misread 
the situation and the mind of the country." The 
. little sketch of the Grand Old Man of India possesses 
a melancholy interest in view of his recent demise. 
Till we have a full biography of the great man, which 
must necessarily take some time to prepare, Mr. 
Natesan's authoritative and useful little book will 
continue to supply a muchfelt want. 


Bengali. 

Prahblika (THE Riddle) : 6y Birendra Kumar 
Datta , M.A., B.L. University Library, Dacca : ( also 
Gurudas Chateiji and Sons, Calcutta). Price Rs. 2. 

This is a novel of nearly 800 pages ; few Bengali 
novels have run to such length. There is a Words- 
worthian simplicity in the incidents which make up 
the warf and woof of the story. It is a simple story 
simply told ; there is nothing sensational in it, nor 
is there any attempt to hold the reader spell-bound 
by the dramatic development of the plot. The narra- 
tive, like one of the mighty rivers of East Bengal 
where the scene of the story is laid, runs its placid 
course, and the level plains, the gretn villages, the 
picturesque groves, the waving fields of corn, through 
which it meanders, form the background of the 
book. And yet, 'the short and simple annals of the 
poor,' are not the only things to be found within 
its pages ; nor is it a mere ‘idle lay of an empty day.' 
All the moral, intellectual, social problems of modern 
Bengal, the religious doubts, the passion for social 
Service, the growing aspirations for a fuller man- 
hood, that agitate the minds of the educated classes; 
are the theme of the author, and have been discussed 
with a masterly grasp through the mouths of the 
principal characters. The author appears to be a 
follower of Comte, the religion of Humanity is his 
ideal, agnosticism is his creed ; the problem of exis- 
tence, the riddle of the universe, is to him unaolvablc, 
and he leaves it, in the very laBt lines of the book, 
with a big query. Like the sage of Kapilavastu, 
he would leave such things severely alone, and devote 
hit life to the amelioration of the phenomenal world, 
and the regeneration of the moral man. He has 
pointed out with an unerring hand the untold 
mischief which the tedium vitae of the Hindus, their 
so-calied other-worldliness, has done to the national 
life. The author . is a genuine patriot whom the 
empty catchwords and claptrap of politics do not 
*■ deceive and who knows that unless the country’s life 
Is built up from the very foundations, its uplift is 
iyapossible. To that end he makes a ringing appeal 
/•ior the total abolition of caste, of the accumulated 


prejudices and superstitions of ages, of unmeaning 
rituals and absurd ceremonials so beloved of oar 
ancient law-givers, and he advocates universal educa- 
tion, widow-remarriage, the emancipation of women 
and of the depressed classes, and free thought and 
the8pirit of scientific enquiry at opposed to mere 
tradition and authority* The writer has evidently 
read much and thought deeply, and the intellectual 
treat he provides for his readers is of the kind with 
which readers of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's Robert 
Elmsmere , of which Gladstone spoke so highly, and 
which so sympathetically represented the prevailing 
scepticism of the age, are familiar. The author has, 
in fact, literally followed John Morley's advice of 
'no compromise' in regard to these vital problems 
of human mind, and there are few Bengali writers 
who have the courage of his convictions. Though 
his analysis of the problem of # God is perhaps too 
rationalistic— even the best minds of Europe are 
now groping for a higher synthesis of the religious 
idea— it is nothing new to India, where the ancient 
sages developed the Barhaspatya, the Samkhya, and 
the Budhist philosophies, and even the pure Advai- 
tism of the Vedanta is not far removed from agnos- 
ticism. But it is in the social sphere that the 
author's advocacy is bound to be most fruitful. Like 
the hero in Balzac’s Country Doctor , Bijoy and 
Hemendra in our author’s story succeed in dotting 
the countryside with smiling villages full of health 
and plenty, and spread the light of knowledge among 
the illiterate masses. The passionate yearning for a 
social system replete with peace, contentment, 
and a homely simplicity which are no more, and for 
the light that has gone out of our lives, is no more 
evident in the pages of this book than the bright, 
confident,? manly outlook on the future of the 
motherland, which will henceforth breed citizens able 
to take their stand along with the best in 'the 
Parliament of Nations,’ ‘the Federation of the 
World.’ 

Some of the characters have been well developed. 
Bejoy and Ananda represent two opposite types— the 
active, aggressive, enlightened modern, who regards 
this to be the best of all possible worlds and is bent 
on making life here, on this eartb, happy and worth 
living in the highest sense for himself and his fellows ; 
his foot is firmly fixed on the ground, and his weapons 
are science and the enthusiasm of humanity ; ana the 
mystic, believing, suffering spirit, which takes the 
troubles of our life as the inscrutable but wise dis- 
pensations of a benign Providence, and knows of no 
higher virtue than calm resignation to the Divine 
will. These characters, representative respectively of 
the age of Reason and the age of Faitn, have been 
well contrasted. Probhabati (“Tabu”) breathes an 
idyllic charm, The love-scenes between Tabu and her 
husband are really enjoyable, and exhale an atmosphere 
of purity. The author's power of observation 
reveals itself everywhere in the narration of the 
everyday incidents of rural life in Bengal, and his 
love of Nature, as well as of an ordered, harmonious, 
artistic domestic life, and of all that is high and noble 
in human aspiration and achievement, do him great 
credit. 

The book is to be enjoyed not for its plot-interest 
or for its style or character-painting, out fpr its 
thought and the ideas strewn in it. The style is 
simple, expressive and dignified, bnt it is often marred 
by too many provincialisms, and a certain uncertainty 
of touch, which, considering the excellence of the 
substance, H is desirable that the author should avoid 
in bringing out a second is inn 

. ... ■. ■ ■■ 
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lo make a strong appeal to the cultured section of 
Bengali readers, who do not take up a work of fiction 
merely to kilt time, or to be amused, but also for 
instruction and to stimulate their interest in those 
vital problems which are pressing on our attention 
and will be heard. To Such readers the book cau 
safely be recommended as one of the most remarkable 
that has been placed on the market for many a long 
day. 

The book is well-bound, and the get up is attrac- 
tive ; but printing mistakes abound. 

Fatale (Journey to the Centre of ihe 
Earth): by Rajendrafal Acharya B.A. Re, 1-4-0. 
Students* Library , 67, College Street, Calcutta . 
1323 B.S . 

This is the third story of the famous French writer 
Jules Verne translated by our author. Bengali writers 
have taken very kindly to novels, and fiction is more 
numerously represented than any other department 
of literature in the current output of Bengali books. 
But most of the novels which are placed on the 
market are of the sensational type, and deal with 
questionable love episodes. In the hands of boys and 
young ladies, they prove a fruitful source of mischief. 
Pure, innocent stories, at once interesting and inspi- 
riting, which are fit to be placed in the hands ot boys 
and girls, are a great desideratum in our vernaculars. 
Among such stories in European countries, Jules 
Verne’s writings take a very high rank. They have 
been translated into all the European languages, for 
no other writer has succeeded in capturing the youth- 
ful imagination to the same degree. He combines 
extremely useful scientific information on a variety of 
topics with a plot replete with human interest. A 
perusal of his books heightens our zeal for research 
and exploration and the verification of scientific data, 
and a spirit of noble enterprise and bold adventure 
Stirs the blood in our veins as we pass on from 
chapter to chapter. 

To provide wholesome recreation for the youth of 
the country, our author has undertaken these trans- 
lations. We cannot but commend his choice, and we 
are glad to find that his Bengali renderings do not 
read like translations at all, but are, to all intents 
and purposes, like original compositions. This happy 
result has been achieved, not by eliminating all that 
is most difficult to translate in the book— in fact, 
the scientific passages and the technical terms have 
been ably rendered— but by reproducing the sense 
rather than the language of the original. The trans- 
lator possesses an unusually powerful grasp of fluent, 
Bengali, and Is endowed with imagination, 
w ^ch enables him. to condense the unimportant and 
amplify the most telling passages, and thus make his 
traadatioiia really enjoyable. 

we kope the writer will stick to literary work of 
this kind. Bengali literatnre stands in great need of 
®?en like him, who wield a facile pen, and do not con- 
sider the work of translation as not sufficiently res- 

S ic table. The literatures of England, France and 
ermany owe mnch to translations. Even men like 
Carlyle and women like Harriet Martineau did not 
consider it infra dig. to devote their energies to this 
kind of work. How-a-days all the best books in any 
of these languages are forthwith translated into the 
others, thus creating an international atmosphere of 
literatnre in the three most highly advanced nations 
of Europe. The M0ciriqg Of the horizon, thefeidth 
Of views and. thtwealthof ideas which result from 


this internationalisation fysct on tbc reader and 
writer in a thousand diflerent waye. and give a die- : 
tinction to European literature which the provincial 
literatures oi India, dealing mostly With parochial 
topics, will take many generations to attain.. 
Scholarly translations ot all that 
science and literature are therefore urgentlyaeeded 
among us, and those who undertake this task shall 
have rendered a great service to the vernacular*, '.am 
riching them much more than by indifferent ‘original’ 
productions on trivial subjects. As a pioneer ofsuch a 
band of patriotic workers io tbs field of Bengali litera- 
ture, the writer deserves to be encouraged, and we ate 
therefore glad to learn that the books he has tranS^ ■< 
lated have been selected by the Text Book Committee 
as prize books for schools. They are eminently fitted 
to serve the purpose of prize books, both on account ■;? 
of their intrinsic worth, and also by reason of the - ■ 
excellent letter-press and get-up, and the cheap price 
at which they are offered to the public. 

Q. 

Gujarati. 

Chitra Vidya Shikshika, by Kanayalal Alma- 
ram, Patel, Drawing Teacher, Male Training 
College , Pat an, printed at the Lakshmivilas Press, 
Baroda , Thick Cardboard \ pp, 67. Price As, 3, 
(1916). 

This is the only work of its kind in Gujarati, and 
the writer is, therefore, hopeful that it would prove 
very useful to the student class as well as to their 
teachers aud to those interested in Fine Art. It owes 
its origin to the desire of H. H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar to have school manuals prepared on all such 
useful subjects. 

Nagarik na Dharma, by Nandnath K. Dikshil 
B.A., M.C.P . , late of King* s College, London^ and 
at present Principal of Training College for Secon- 
dary Teachers , Baroda, printed at the Sayaji 
Vijaya Press, Baroda, Cloth Cover , pp. 88. Price , 
not published (/ 9/7). 

This book on civics is the first of its* kind in 
Gujarati aud like the one reviewed above owes its 
origin to the commendable desire of H. U. the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar to encourage a study of such subjects. 

It is printed in Dev Nagari so that it might be read 
in other parts of India. It opens with a very beauts 
ful quotation from the History of Pedagogy, stating 
the ideal of a Yonth of Athens in early days. The 
Family, School, Society, and State are its main 
divisions which are supplemented by a description 
of the methods of administration of the Gaekwari 
and British Governments. The duties of citizens are 
very well pointed out, and we are sure the little book 
would prove of benefit to those who would care to 
read it. 

Jtgar ke Digar, by Ardeshir Kharshedji Desai, 
printed at the Naurang Po inting Press, Bombay. 
Thick Cardboard, pp. 233. Price Re. 1-4-0, (tgitf.) 

Though the author calls this novel ah adaptation 
from English, it is more a translation than anything 
else. It is fall of English words, and so forgives a 
picture of the liberal use that Parsis make of this 
language in their everyday talk and afiairs. The 
rendering is interesting, because tht English as original , 
Is interesting. $h* so-called adaptation however . 
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makes the characters unreal and impossible It re- 
alt the flavor of the English plot and the social 
Hie of our ruleis. 

Swami VnifKANANDA, Pari IV, itanslatedby 
Narmadashanket Balashanket Pandya y published 
by the Society fot the Encow agement of 
Chtap Lxteiatme and punted at the Diamond 


Tubxlte Pnnttng Ptess, Ahmedabad. CM Bound 
pp 398 Pf tee Re O -/-0 (/p/^.) 

This is a continuation of the speeches etc , delivered 
by Swami V.vekanand on his way from Madras to 
Almorah and thence to Kashmir The translation 
happily preserves the spirit of the original 

K. M.J. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


In the pages of the Hindustan Review 
for July Mr. Pramathanath Bose discusses 
if tnere is any likelihood of Home Rule 
solving 

The Great Problem of India. 

The constant recurrence of famine, the 
annual increase in the number and 
virulence of various diseases, the decrease 
of population— the main cause of this 
heartrending situation, m the opinion of 
the writer, is traceable to deci easing 
vitality, that is, to enhancing impoverish- 
ment. Political agitation has failed to 
solve the problem of impoveiishment. On 
the other hand commercial and industrial 
exploitation by foreigners have been 
attaining alarming magnitude 

The writer admits that “Home Rule 
would on the whole, be an improvement 
upon the present system of administra- 
tion.” But he goes on to say : 

With the establishment of “Home Rule/* it would 
certainly be possible to inaugurate a policy of protec- 
tion for Indian industries, but it would not be possible 
to discriminate between the 1 Europe in British subjects’* 
and the lidtan subjects of the Empire It may be 
possible to set up a wall of tariff against competition 
mwn outside India, but it would not be possible to set 
up a wall of nationality inside India against the kith 
and km of the ruling race, and possibly also of those 
wbo are in friendly alliance with them 

The pioneering of our industries by the State 
so far as it has gone, has done but little good to the 
people of India , and we cannot reasonably expect it 
to do more when the “Home Rule 1 is established. 

1 am in complete sympathy with the Technical 
Education mmement I am afraid, however, the 
movement is tco late now Within the last thirty 
years, the Westerners and the Japanese ha\e gone so 
far ahead of us mdustnall), and have been so firmly 
establishing thtmsehes in the markets of India, that 
]t has been yearly becoming more and more difficult 
16 compete wub them. 

I Jail to account for the vehemence of the desire for 


mass education except on the supposition of Western 
bias, coupled, perhaps, in some cases, with mexpe* 
nence. It is taken for granted, that as compulsory 
mass education is pievalent in Western countries which 
are highly prosperous mitei tally— at least Apparently 
—some sort of education would result in the same sort 
of prosperity m India 

It is indubitable, that high education has led to 
the material prosperity of a small section of our com- 
munity comprising a few thousands of well to do law- 
yers, doctors and State-seivants But their occupa- 
tions being of a moie or less unpioductive or parasitic 
iharacte , then well being does not solve the problem 
of the impoverishment of India as a whole. 

Lhe lesults of the system of elementary education 
which has been spreading in India for o\ei three 
generations, w ould force the conviction upon an) un- 
biased observer, that it has not, on the whole, furthered 
the well-being of the multitude It has not enabled the 
cultivates to “grow two blades where one grew be- 
foie.” 

And so forth and so on Finally he 
arnves at the following conclusion : 

India’s saltation lies not in the region of politics, 
but outside it , not m aspiring to be one of the ''great" 
nations of the present day, but in letiring to her hum- 
ble position, a position, to my mind, of solitary gran- 
deur and glory , not in going forwaid on the path of 
Western civilization, but in going back from “it so for 
as piacticable, not in getting moie and more entang- 
led in the silken meshes of its finely knit widespread 
net, ’ but m escaping from it as far as possible. 

We utterly fail to understand what is 
that “humble position of solitary grandeur 
and glory” which has so much caught the 
fancy of the writer and where he asks us 
to retire. Is not the present position 
India occupies sufficiently humble, —we 
mean the position oi hewers oi wood and 
draweis of water ? After going through 
Mr. Bose’s article one wonders why is it 
that the nations all over the world are 
fighting and dying for the preservation or 
attainment ofHoxne Rule ii nothing is to 
be gained by it. 
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Scientific Training in School* and 
Colleges. 

In the course of a thoughtful article 
aringinthe Educational Review for 
ae, F. U. Murad suggests that 

El (i) The gulf separating theoretical training in 
^rience Colleges and practical training in Engineering 
“titutions should be diminished as much as possible 
l (s) the syllabus of studies for students of Science 
tild be got u’p in such a way as to make them 
ficient scientists, able to grasp the ordinary praati- 
Ital problems of everyday life. 

| The writer is for the entire elimination 
pof text-books of both theoretical and 
practical physics. But 


he would very much like to see courses of studies 
. in Physics, Chemistry, etc., branches of Science 
| especially written by experienced teachers of Science 
■' who could keep in view the special requirements of 
Indian students and copiously illustrated by examples 
borrowed from the affairs of everyday life. 


In regard to the method of teaching 
Science Professor Murad 


would like to see introduced in Indian Colleges 
and Schools the heuristic method of teaching Science 
that has been so strongly advocated by Professor 
Armstrong. According to this method, the student 
is put as far as possible, in the position of the dis- 
coverer— no spoon-feeding is allowed and the student 
is required to arrive at the solution of a definitely 
stated problem exactly as if he were going to solve 
an original, unsolved problem. Of course, a certain 
amount of preliminary lore is assumed on the part of 
the student but beyond this, every step that be 
takes has to be proved by himself. 

. We thoroughly agree with the following 
sane views of the writer : 


The distinguishing feature of the study of Science 
is to discipline the mind and prepare it for grappling 
with the problems of the world. A mind properly 
disciplined ig a scientifically developed mind. It is 
not at all claimed that a scientific mind can solve all 
problems. Far from it. What is really claimed is 
simply this : that scientific education coupled with 
an intimate working knowledge of the methods of 
scientific investigation enables the students to attack 
any problem with confidence, when sufficient data 
are given. 

Science students in India seem to have caught the 
contagion from the Arts student. Just as the latter 
is, in this age of Rationalism and Science, an out- 
cast from the realms of free thinking, similarly our 
Science students bury themselves in their text-books 
remaining altogether ignorant about the vast hierarchy 
of Sciences. Students of Physical Sciences, although 
they may not (and they should not) try to march 
through the vast kingdom of Science, in general, from 
(me end to the other, should not grovel in hateful 
ignoranoe concerning the highly illuminating and 
fascinatingly interesting group of the modern evolu- 
tionary biological Sciences besides Physics, Chemis- 
try, Astronomy and Mathematics. 


Mr. Sankar Prasad Naaavati writing 
in the Vedic Magazine recounts the painful 
story of the deliberate destruction of 
Indian industries by the Bast Indiar Com- 
pany in order to make room for wttiteria 
manufactures. Then he goes on to fell 
us how England forced upon us the policy 
of free trade, and then, when cotton mills 
began to be started in this country how ' 
India was sacrificed at the altar of Lanca* 


shire and a countervailing duty of 3| p. c. 
was imposed on her. The remedy for all 
these past wrongs is the granting of 
absolute fiscal autonomy to India. 


Nowadays it has been almost a fashion to say 
that as a reward for the services India has rendered 
in this war some concessions ought to be made to. 
her j but, be it remembered, young India craves for 
no boon. What she wants is that "in recognition of 
the services she lias rendered in this war and as a V 
practical token of it, the injustice hitherto done to . : 
her should be remedied.” The fear felt in some 
quarters and voiced by Mr. Chamberlain that “left 
to themselves, Ind an representatives would establish 
a system of pure protection directed as much against 
England as against any other country in the world/ 1 
is unfounded though it should not be forgotten that 
young India will deal with them in the matter of tariffs 
as they will deal with her. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, in swadeshism alone lies our salvation, for, to 
quote the late Mr. Dutt, “The Swadeshi movement is 
one which all nations are seeking to adopt in the 
present day. Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to adopt it 
by a system of protection. Mr. Balfour seeks to 
adopt it by a scheme of Retaliation. France, Germany, 
the United States and all the British Colonies adopt 
it by building a wall of prohibitive duties. We have 
no control over our fiscal legislation, and we adopt 
the Swadeshi scheme, therefore, by a laudable resolu* 
tion to use our home manufactures as far as practica- 
ble in preference to foreign manufactures.’ 1 


Agriculture in India. 

We have been greatly benefited by 
perusal of a thoughtful and ably-written 
article on the above subject contributed 
to the Young Men of India for August by . 
Sam Higginbottom. 

Mr. Higginbottom is quite correct when 
he says : v 

The greatest hope for (industrial development lie* 
in developing those industries subsidiary to agri- 
culture, such as making and repairing agiicuttnnl: 
machinery, oil-pressing, sugar-making and cottage 
industries. 

The education that will lift India will not curtail 
the present system, but will add to it “vocational: 
education/’ which is education that lit* the receiver 
of it to earn 4 decent living ■ without bring dependent 
upon Government service, lew or teething. Voca- * 
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ttonal education adds to the independence of the 
possetsot He is more free to sell hts labour in a 
maricet to winch there is> no limit Co-operation has 
proved, in other backward countries, a most marvel- 
lous handmaid to ruril progress. 

Tho&e vyjio haVfc taken to agriculture or 
intend to do so in this country should 
seriously take note of the following chief 
hindrances to India’s agncultural progress 
as pointed out by the wnter. 

In India large areas, including thousands of 
villages, during the rams are cut oft from all vehicular 
traffic, and even pack animals find great difficulty in 
getting about. 

Now one of the faimer s chief problems is market- 
ing, and no matter how large a yield per acre he 
gets, or bow cheaply giown per unit at the farm, if he 
has to get it to railhead on pack animals or head loads 
he is handicapped to an extent which largely offsets 
any advantage of cheaply grown large crops 

Lack of roads means not only stagnation of trade, 
but it means— what hurts a country far more— stagna 
tion of ideas Many lives aie lost annually m India 
because of lack of roads, it is impossible to get 
medical aid when needed. 

Scattered holdings mein increased labout for the 
cultivator, greater difficulty of witching and protec 
tmg scattered fields, and thetefore greater expense of 
cultivation 

In other countues legislation has had to help in 
the consolidation of holdings, and while the difficulties 
are great, no country that his overcome them and 
consolidated its holdings has lost by the transaction, 
or would voluntarily go back to the old scatteied 
system 

The Indian faimer is producing about all that is 
possible with his present crude tools and implement* 
Hts present plough does not go deep enough and can- 
not touch hard, baked ground. A modem iron or 
steel plough goes much deeper, and thus mcieises the 
feeding ground of the root system ind can be used 
when the ground is baked hard 

In India ram often falls in very heavy showeis m 
a short time. Now if the ground is sloping, or is 
hard, most of this water runs off, carrying with it the 
loose dry litter and soil, and manuie of which the soil 
is so urgently in need If the field has been well 
and deeply ploughed, and all themanuie and weeds 
and litter turned under, very little of the water runs 
off. The watei soaks into the ground and deep 
ploughing often saves irngition witer ard conseives 
the moisture in the soil. If the Held his been shallow 
ploughed, most of the loose, h\e soil is washed away, 
and the dead, inert soil left foi the plant to struggle in 

Of all the real and imaginary “drains” from 
which India suffers, this is by far the most vital and 
expensive. 

My observation and experience lead me to believe 
that there is a loss of at least 30 per cent, of the 
possible ciop due to lack of drainage. Tile drains 
set from two and one half to four feet under the 



of the soil, prevent plants drowning as so many do 
now when water stands, and would bring back 
usar and rhea land to fertility and productivity 

A right and proper use of manures would lead to 
a \ery large increase of crops and profits. 

Animal manure is now* mostly burned. Bones 
and oil cakes are generally sold out of the country. 
All bone, all 0 1 cskes come out of the soil ; if they 
are returned to it m a proper manner, there will be 
little or no diminution of fertility, but latger and 
more profitable crops will be grown on land now 
consideied too poor to cultivate, 

Though India has the largest number of cattle of 
any civilised country ou earth, their average value 
per head is the lowest 

95 pei cent, of the cattle of India are a loss to 
their breeders and owners, and therefore to India. 
Fodder is almost always scarce during some part of 
the yeai, no mstter how much grazing ground is 
available The hot diy winds usually paich all grtss 
and leave only coaise tough grass foi the cattle to 
giaze upon 1 his is hud on growing cattle and 
ciuses t retardation of giowtli Few calves are 
allowed to get enough milk to ensure their growing 
properly, so that their bone is dwarfed And no 
amount of feeding latei on in life will overcome lack 
of food in youth 

The lemedy I suggest would greatly decrease the 
suffe ring of Indian cattle, and would vastly improve 
the lot of those tint exist My lemedy does not cill 
for any killirg of surplus It is simple and easy It 
is, “Bleed only from the best ’ Prevent ill others 
from breeding Properly feed the best and they, by 
the milk they give and the work they do, will feed 
you 

Where men raiefully select their seed, crop 
improvement takes place As with animals so with 
plants “Like begets like” Breed only from the 
best pi mts md better plants will result. 

I am often aroued is I see (aimers, who have 
biought head lo ids of fodder to muket, take pait of 
the money and buy vegetables to take back to the 
villages Why do they not grow all the vegetables 
they need on then own farms ? They can grow them 
cheapei than they can buy them They can have 
variety that would make for better health .and greater 
efficiency In other backward countues, the greatest 
impiovement has come about when the farmers have 
learned to supply themselves with home grown fruits 
and vegetables 

I he last hindrance is found in the relations 
between landlord and tenant, patwarx and 
villi^ei, station master and the shipper who wants 
a tiuck to ship goods by, petty canal official and 
the fanner who wants water, rural police and villager 
Oftentimes these lalations are all that can be desired 
but oftentimes they are not, and when they are not, the 
cultivator loses his sense of security, and feels he is 
being robbed out of the just leward of his toil He 
becomes suspicious, discouraged, hopeless. Good men 
must cease to be passively good They must give up 
that ease which is the reward of their virtuous mode 
of life, aud must get into the thick of the fight to 
protect the helpless cultivator from all kinds of 
oppression and injustice, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS* 


The Dayspring in Russia. 

■ In an illuminating article appearing in 
■he Contemporary Review the facile pei\of 
PHenry W. Ne vinson, the famous author of 
The New Spirit in India and The Dawn in 
Russia reveals to us “the welter o I cross 
purposes and subterranean intrigues— the 
‘dark forces* of Royalty influenced by rela- 
tionships, of bureaucrats terrified of losing 
their bureaus, of governors terrified at 
freedom, of society trading in contracts, 
archbishops and monks trading in reli- 
gion, and a police trading in the prison cell. 
All those powers of darkness, induced by 
motives so various except in their common 
selfishness]* which were in vogue in Russia 
in days prior to the Revolution. 

Mr. Nevinson tells us that even in liber- 
ty-loving England admirers and apologists 
of the despotical system of Government in 
Russia, which have now been happily 
overthrown, were not wanting. 

Even in England there have always been people 
who regai ded the Tsardom with admiration and 
envy. They habitually described the Tsar as the 
"august Sovereign,” and took every occasion to 
defend or flatter his. conduct of affairs, and to excuse 
the oppression of his reign. They poured contempt 
upon the prolonged Russian struggle for constitu- 
tional and representative gonernment. 1 hey assured 
us the very conception of such government was con- 
trary to Russian nature. They commingled Russian 
autocracy with the religion of Orthodox ritual, and 
stood before both in attitudes of mystical adoration. 
Lest the tnoujik’s pious loyalty to his Tsar and Ikons 
should be tainted by a breath of Western scepticism, 
they denounced education us an insinuating poison, 
and hoped by compulsory ignorance to retain the en- 
chantmeut of devout simplicity Inspired by an art- 
istic affection for picturesque survivals, they depreca- 
ted any change in the idyllic economics of Russian 
village life ; and, in their terror ol disturbing elements, 
they justifled alike "Stolypm's uecktie,” Siberia, and 
pogroms. As preservatives of medieval charm, they 
were ready to defend the censoi ship, the secret police, 
and the filthy provocative agents, who, by sugges- 
tion, allured unwary indignation to its doom. With 
the same obscurantist intention, they made light of 
the bureaucrat's corruption, and of the incompetence, 
rigidity, or waste associated with all officialdom. 

Since the origin of the Entente, so strongly encoura- 
ged by Edward VII and Sir Edward Grey, the aesthe- 
tic or reactionary admirers of theRussian system have, 
naturally, increased in number. After the outbreak 
of war, criticism of them or of that system was rightly 
a * ,ne * pedient * and even disloyal to the 
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As regards the Revolution the learned 
writer goes on to say 

Under the despotism in Russia (that land of violent 
contradictions) there subsists a spirit of freedom, coo* 
stantly In rebellion against the dictates of external 
authority. Not in England, still less in Germany, is 
social intercourse so free, and speculation or criticism 
upon every subject of human interest so unfettered* 
An almost brotheily sense of equality pervades all 
classes, and fraternity is more than a watchword. 

If you are to be over governed anyhow, there is 
always a better chance of personal liberty under an 
inefficient government fas the Russian Tsardom and 
buicaucracv in many points were) than under an effi- 
cient government. 

If you separate soldiers from the people, pay them 
well, and dress them fine, Pietoiian Guards or Swiss 
will shoot their mothers, go through a mob of human 
beings like a knife through butter, or stand defensive 
to the death. On most occasions all men in unilorm 
will do the same How often one has heard revolu- 
tionists protest that the troops would "fraternise, H 
and how often one has seen the expectation fade ! 
When, in December, 1005, 1 was present in the street- 
fighting and attempted revolution in Moscow, that 
expectation was -strong. On every bide one heard: 
"The army will frfiternize ,M Yet I knew only three 
soldiers who joined the revolutionists, and the 
RostofI Regiment, whose allegiance to the Tsardom 
had been suspected, wiped off the honorable suspicion 
by the violence of its brutality. But here, m retio- 
grad, whole regiments, not only of the line, but of 
the Guards, went over to the popular cause, officers 
and all It was not, in the first instance, entirely a 
military rising, like the \oung Turks; ft was very 
largely a social using, a hunger revolution. Yet the 
aimy went over; bit by bit the army appears to 
have gone over almost completely, and the detested 
police with their macliine-guns were left to fight alone. 

The credit of the movement belongs partly to the 
working classes, who cmld endure their suflerings 
and rage no longer, but came out into the streets to 
make the final protest with their lives ; partly it be- 
longs to the arm^, who lisked all sit following their 
natural sympathies ; but chiefly, perhaps, it belongs 
to the leaders of the Duma, cautious and moderate 
men, who in spite of caution and moderation, display- 
ed the highest courage and enterprise in seizing the 
bright occasion as it lmrrud past, and directing it to 
the noblest and most perilous course. 

It is a perilous course, and we are still far from see- 
ing safety at the end. All who have come in touch 
with Russian politics know the dangeisof the Russian 
nature— its belief in words, its casual ways, its form- 
lessness and want of method, its godlike indifference 1 
to time and space. But in the practice of politics its 
greatest danger is division. Nest to the Poles, I 
suppose the Russians are more liable to splits and 
divisions than any other Europeans, and the diversity 
of their religious sects is a proof of it. In 1005, as 
now, the revolution demanded a Constituent Assem- 
bly, and the rights of free speech, free press, free meet- 
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tag* and fm association (for trade anion! and strikes), 
Wgetter with political amnesty* By the general 
Strike all this might have been gained. It was on the 
point of being gained when the reforming parties fell 
oat among themselves— Octobrists against Cadets, 
Social Democrats against Social Revolutionaries— the 
two latter hating each other on points of abstract 
doctrine more bitterly than they hated the Tsardom. 
which stood ready to hang both indifferently with 
concrete ropes well soaped to slip easily into the 
“necktie’s” shape So at the present moment, it is evi- 
dently again the doctrinaire who endangers success. 

Another danger might arise from an exaggeration 
of the very service which is so justly welcomed by all 
parties among the Allies. 

In conclusion, the writer with his 
usual frankness admits that England’s alli- 
ance with despotic Russia was like a mill- 
stone round her neck, and now that the 
despotism has been laid low on the dust, 
England can breathe freely once more and 
can contemplate the Alliance without any 
sense of shame or degradation. 

Says he : 

Wc in Europe want no more of the spirit of con- 
quest, no more of predatory races, whether German or 
Russian. If peace ever returns, all Europe's time for 
two generations will be engaged in efforts to repair 
the incalculable evil inflicted by the spirit of conquest 
and the predatory Powers. Nor do we wish the 
cause of the Allies, so generous in its inception, to 
fuller degradation through self-seeking motives of 
separate aggrandisement, either in ourselves or in the 
ally to whom we turn now with fresh confidence and 
unaffected cordiality. The consciousness which, m 
the case of many Englishmen, lay like a blight upon 
such enthusiasm and hope as we might have felt 
about the war— the chilling consciousness that we 
were compelled to fight for human liberty in league 
with the foulest despotism of police and officials then 
surviving upon earth— has now at last been dissipat- 
ed. We nave escaped from it as from a prison 

At the opening of the first Duma in 1906, as one 
assed from the presence of the Tsar in the Winter 
alace to the assembly of members m the Tauris 
Parliament House, the prisoners in the dismal Kresty 
jail could be seen waving towels and handkerchiefs 
from their grated cell-windows “Do not forget us 
they cried to our procession. “Do not forget us, we 
implore you They were not forgotten, but appeals 
for their amnesty remained unanswered Now the 
Kresty prisoners are released. The building is 
described as a blackened ruin, to be preserved like 
other memorials ot conquered tyranny The “Mar 
seillaise,” fteedom’s cosmopolitan anthem, is again 
heard upon the streets, and it is freedom’s hope that 
the Russian army will sing it still as the troops 
match home from the conclusion of their warfaie into 
pence. 


The Socret Society of Mankind 

iff the title of an interesting article appear- 
ing in the New Witness from the pen of 0. 
K. Chesterton. “The true equality of men 
can best be seen at the extremes of the 
comic and the tragic; e.g,, that ’the fact 
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of having to die' dwarfs all other differen- 
ces,”- this is what the writer has tried to 
establish in the course oi the article, and 
that he has not failed in his attempt will 
be evident from the following brief sum- 
mary ; 

1 will take the ordinary expression about being all 
in the same boat. I and all men are not only aU m 
the same boat, but have a very real equality implied 
in that fact. Nevertheless, since there is a word 
“inner” as well as a word “in,” there is a sense in 
which some of us might be moie m the boat than 
others. My fellow passengers might have stowed 
me at the bottom oi the boat and sat on top of me, 
moved by a natural distaste for iny sitting on top 
of them 1 have noticed that I am ottea thus packed 
in a preliminary fashion into the back seats or basic 
parts of cabs, cars, or boats , there being evidently 
a feeling that i am the s*uff of which the foundations 
of an edifice are made rather than its toppling 
minaiets or tapering spires. Meanwhile some one 
might be surveying the world from the masthead, 
if there were one, or leaning out over the prow with 
the forward gestures of a leader of men, or even 
sitting by preference on the edge of the boat with 
his feet paddling m the water, to indicate the utmost 
possible anstoiratic detachment from ua and our 
concerns Nevertheless, in the large and ultimate 
matters which ate the whole meaning of the phrase 
“all in the same boat ” we should be all equally m 
the same boat. We should be all equally dependent 
upon the reassuxing fact that a boat can float. If it 
did not float but sink, each one of us would have lost 
his one and only boat at the same decisive time and 
in the same disconcerting manner. If the King of the 
Cannibal Islands, upon whose principal island we 
might suffer the inconvenience of being wrecked, were 
to exclaim in a loud voice “I will eat every single man 
who has arrived by that identical boat and no 
other,” we should all be eaten, and we should all be 
equally eaten For being eaten, considered as a 
tragedy, is not a matter of degree. 

Now there is a fault in every analogy ; but the 
fault in my analogy is not a fault in my argument. 
It may be said that even in a shipwreck men are not 
equal, for some of us might be so strong that we 
could swim to the shore, or some of us might be so 
tough that the wland king would repent of hia rash 
vow after the first bite But it is precisely there that 
I have again, as delicately as possible, to draw the 
reader's attention to the modest and little-known 
institution called death. We are all in a boat which 
will certainly drown us all, and drown us equally, the 
strongest with the weakest , we sail to the land of 
an ogre, edax rerum, who devours all without distinc- 
tion. And the meaning su the phrase about being 
all in the same boat is, not that there are no 
degrees among the people in a boat, but that all 
those degrees are nothing compared with the 
stupendous fact that the boat goes home or goes 
down. 

The brotherhood of men, being a spiritual thing, 
is not concerned merely with the truth that all men 
will die, but with the truth that all men know it. 
It is true, that everything will die, “whether it 
be leviathan or butterfly, oak or violet, .worm or 
eagle” ; but exactly what, at the very start, we 
do not know is whether they know it. We do 
not know what a whale thinks of death} still 
km what the other whales think of his being 
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kiikt2 and catea. He may be a- pessimistic whale, 
and be pexpetoaff#; wishing that this too, too solid 
blabber would mdt, thaw and resolve itself iota a 
dew. Be may be a fanatical whale, and feel 
frantically certain of passing instantly into a polar 
paradise of whales, ruled by the sacred whale who 
•wallowed Jonah. But we can elicit no sign or 
tore from him suggestive of such reflections j and 
working commonsense of the thing is that no 
creatures outside man seem to have any sense of 
death at all. Almost the most arresting and even 
startling stamp of the solidarity and sameness of 
mankind .is precisely this fact, not only of death, 
but of the shadow of death. We do kuow of apy 
man whatever, what we do not know of any other 
thing whatever, that his death is what we call a 
tragedy. From the fact that it is a tragedy flow 
all the forms and tests by which we say it is a 
murder or an execution, a martyrdom or a suicide. 

It is true, I think, that almost everything 
which has a shape is humorous ; but it is not true 
that everything which has a shape has a sense of 
humor. The whale may be laughable, but it is not 
the whale who laughs ; the image indeed is almost 
alarming. And the instant the question is raised, 
we collide with another colossal fact, dwarfing all 
human differentiations ; the fact that man is the only 
creature who does laugh. In the presence of this 
prodigious fact, the fact that men laugh in different 
degrees, and at different things, shrivels not merely 
into insignificance but into invisibility. It is true 
that 1 have often felt the physical universe as some- 
thing like a firework display : the most practical of 
all practical jokes. But if the cosmos is meant 
for a joke, men seem to be the only cosmic cons- 
pirators who have been let into the joke. There 
could be no fraternity like our freemasonry in that 
secret pleasure. 

Man is the image of God ; he is the micro- 
cosm ; he is the measure of all things. He is the 
microcosm in the sense that he is the mirror, the 
only crystal we know in which the fantasy and fear 
in things are, in the donble and real sense, things of 
reflection. In the presence of this mysterious mono- 
poly the differences of men are like dust. That is 
what the equality of men means to me ; and that is 
the only intelligible thing it ever meant to anybody. 


Life and Literature- 

We cull the following sane observations 
on the above subject from an article ap- 
pearing in the Athenaeum. 

There is in truth no surer indication of the health 
and vigor of a nation than its literature. There is 
no other mirror which reflects so accurately the 
character and tendencies of an epoch. A people's 
songs are the sublimation of its spirit, the flame upon 
its altar, the crown of its achievement, the blossom of 
its flowing sap steeped in the light and drenched in 
the dew of heaven. To set literature over against life, 
to divorce poetry from practical affairs, is as impossible 
as to distinguish between speech and thought; for 
literature is life, life in its most intense and articulate 
form, and the poet, which means the maker, is the 
supreme man of practical affairs, since in expressing 
the spirit of the nation he mobilises it, and without 
toe mobilisation of the forces fit the spirit; the work of 
ton men’ of acriemis fruitless— nay, it cannot even pome 



into being. A literature whiph leiw large areas of 
the national activity and aapiiwtton unexpressed is in 
danger of becoming harrow, esoteric, unhealthy. Areas 
of activity and aspiration unlit hjHbe deansing sun 
of art, untended by the loving consideration ^of toe 
poet, will be dungeons for the natipnm ippt# m»ldewed 
cellars in which rats fight, misers hogty; M 
and Guy Fawkes lays his train to bid# tm^ithtthttoc- 
ture sky-high. The poetry at our heart has done 
great things for us, but if we would keep bar 'task 
sweet and our minds sane, we need more poetry on 
our lips, and poetry of a kind which speaks out of toe 
heart’s fullness. 


The Political Psychology of Ireland 

is ably dealt with in the cotirse of a- < 
thoughtful article contributed to the Fort* 
nightly Review, which is composed of I 
notes by an English official in Ireland 
who seems to have kept his mind open and 
free from any bias or prejudice. The Irish 
situation will be clear to our readers from 
the following summary. 

The people of Ireland may be divided broadly into 
three classes, somewhat sharply defined by their 
political complexion. 

First : The well-to-do classes (the larger land- 
owners and the more important members of the indus- 
trial, commercial, professional, and official worlds ) are, 
as a whole, opposed to '‘Home Rule*' in any form. 
Their attachment to the present system may vary in 
warmth and frankness of expression in different parts 
of the country ; but, politically, they are, with relatively 
few exceptions, ‘'Unionist”. There is no special mys- 
tery in this. These classes have not been brought up 
in an anti-English atmosphere. They are naturally 
united in sentiment with the governing classes across 
the Channel. There is among them no distinctive 
sentiment of Irish Nationality which might bind them 
in sympathy with the poorer sections of the people ; 
while they are separated from these others by class 
prejudice, by political tradition, by material interests,, 
in a large degree by religion, and by geographical 
situation. 

To the classes in Irelafid which are Unionist from 
social and political tradition must be added (i), the 
smaller shop-keeping class, whose economic position 
is too precarious to warrant any policy of adventure^ 
and who cling, naturally enough, to the existing state 
of things, rather than risk a change in the course of 
which they might easily lose their little stake and 
sink helpless into the merciless competition of the 
labor market ; and ( 2 ) a considerable proportion of the , 
labor world of the North-east, who are active and 
violent opponents of the Home Rule policy, and now 
display in that question a fierce fanaticism. > 

The second distinctive section of the Irish people 
consists of the small farmers scattered throughout toe 
country whose strength and influence ln the future will 
form the dominant factor in Irish life. At present 
they are little more than an aggregate t of individual 
units with no class consciousness and little sense of 
mutual interests. These sources of weakness are, 
however/already being undermmedbytheinnumerable 





agricultural societies which now exist ; and the time 
mtiit 1 come when identity of interest in the economic 
! worid leads to common and distinctive action in the 
political 

For generations past the atmosphere of three-quarters 
; of rural Ireland has been uniformly anti-English. In 
the home, the school the market, the Government has 
; ' been spoken of as an alien, hostile Government, hold- 
; ing Ireland by force, and indifferent or inimical to her 
interests. The miseries which the poverty-stricken 
population have so often been called upon to endure 
have, quite naturally, been ascribed to this remote and 
malign power, A child brought up in such surround- 
ings must inevitably draw in this anti-English 
prejudice “with its mother’s milk.” 

The sole thing that matters today is the fact that 
this feeling 0/ Irish Nationalism exists. Whether it 
is founded on rational or irrational grounds cannot 
make the smallest difference to the fact of its 
existence. 

In the desire to find a simple cause for this Home 
Rule sentiment it is often alleged that the Roman 
Catholic religion is at the root of it. I believe that to 
be n complete mistake. 

If we seriously endeavor to see this question 
through Irish eyes we can hardly resist admitting 
that their traditional distrust of England finds for 
them some confirmation in late events. The passage 
of a Home Rule Act after thirty years ; the practical 
shelving of that Act in face of the armed threats of 
Ulster j the open support given by a great English 
party to the potential rebels of the Northeast ; the 
present uncertainty of the position of Home Rule; 
the frank and open threats of many party newspapers 
that the Home Rule Act will be repealed, that the 
“scrap of paper” will be torn up— surely a shocking 
indecency in view of the present war ; the flood of 
abuse and cajolery, of flattery, and scolding that has 
of late been poured upon the Irish people by those 
. same journals. 

The political psychology of the Irish farmer class : 
Fqr most practical purposes the farmer has no politics. 
His farm is his country, and its boundary fence his 
horizon. When, however, question involving the 
English Government arise, his sympathies are 
instinctively with the opposition. So far as he is 
concerned, “public opinion*’ is not on the side of the 
existing Government. 


The Irish farmer is not a lover of disorder. His 
interests and his instincts are conservative, opposed 
to change and adventure. His native anti-English 
bias would make him so much the more firm a 
supporter of an Irish Government, which would have 
behind it, what the present system lacks, the public 
opinion of a powerful and homogeneous farming 
class covering the whole country* and resisting, 
instead of tacitly approving, disorder or political 
unrest. 

The third gieat division of the Irish people com- 
prises the great mass of the wage-earning or un- 
employed population— the labours of the land and 
the Ibwer paid ranks in the towns. What has been 
said of the ingrained bias of the former class applies 
equally to those who were brought up under the 
same influences. Unlike the farmers, however, they 
have no substantial material interests to absorb them. 

Almost the only excitement left to them is political 
demonstration ; and their early training ensures that 
such shall be “agin the Government” and all it 
stands for. 

The writer concludes thus : 

Repression as a permanent system is impossible. 

A military despotism, indifferent to public opinion 
at home and abroad, may hold down by force a section 
of its people indefinitely ; but even then it is a costly 
and doubtful expedient. A democratic State cannut 
do so. 

The great class of the Irish people whom we are 
considering are united in a common enmity to 
the system of government which they regard as alien. 
The substitution of an Irish Government for that 
which they “feel ’ as alien and remote must inevitably 
be followed by the dissolution of the bond which at 
present unites them. Domestic politics will divide them 
as it has divided all other peoples who possess “Self 
Government,” Stable public opinion will take its 
place as the strongest bulwark of law and order ; 
and the small remnant of irreconcilables, which we 
must expect to And in Ireland as in England, will be 
reft of its power as a disturbing factor in the life of 
the country. 

One is irresistibly forced to the conclusion that a 
form of government which the people can feel to be 
“Irish” is an absolutely necessary preliminary to the 
removal of the Irish difficulty. 


THOU SHALT OBEY 

[TRANSLATION OF A PAPER READ BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE.] 

(Specially translated for the Modern Review.) 

• [All Rights Reserved.] 

W ITH the least sign of monsoon condi- , this lane, are hardly better fitted than 
tions our lane, and Cbitporc Road amphibians for the race of life. 

wt° which it leads, are flooded. Thus nearly sixty years have passed, In 
ana as 1 have watched this happening year the mean-time things have been moving, 
after year tiU my head has grown grey, Steam, which was the steed of the Kali 
I have often felt that we, the residents of ji iga, is now laughed at by the lightning 
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which is superseding it. The atom which 
had merely attained invisibility has now 
become unthinkable. Man, like the ant on 
the eve of death, has sprouted wings, and 
the legal profession is lying in wait for the 
good times when disputes for the possession 
of air space will be brought into the law 
courts. In one single night all China cut oft 
its pigtail, and Japan has taken so prodigi- 
ous a leap that the space of 500 years has 
bera covered in 50. But the inability iof 
Chitpore Road to cope with its rainfall 
has remained as bad as ever. And the 
burden of our national song is as mournful, 
now that Home Rule is about to ripen, as 
it was when the National Congress was not 
even thought of. 

Accustomed as we have been to all this 
from our early years, it lias ceased to be a 
matter of surprise ; and what does not 
surprise breeds no anxiety. But after the 
water-logged discomfort of our road has 
been underlined and emphasised by tram 
tracks to which the repairs never seem to 
come to an end, the jolts which these give 
to my carriage wheels have brought me out 
of my absent-minded toleration to n more 
acute perception of the struggle between 
the stream of wayfarers and the stream of 
water, the splashes of which besrpinkle me 
as 1 pass. I have latterly begun to ask my- 
self : 44 Why do we bear it ?" 

That it is possible not to bear it, that 
one gets on ever so much better for refusing 
to bear it, becomes evident as soon as one 
passes out into the European quarter of 
Chowringhee. If Chowringhce had been 
more than three-quarter tram-line, to 
which perennial repairs went on and on 
with the leisurely gait of a drowsy ele- 
phant, the tramway authorities, I am sure, 
would not have been permitted to enjoy 
either their food or sleep. The spirit of 
docility, however, which is incarnate in 
us, will not allow us to believe that things 
can be made to be better than they are. 
Hence these tears which flood our cheeks 
and the rain water which floods our 
streets. 

This is not a trivial matter. We have 
never been allowed to realise, anywhere, in 
any little particular, that we are our own 
masters. 1 have heazd tell of the gold fish 
which continually knocked their heads 
against the side of their bowl, thinking the 
glass to be water ; and when they were 
put into a larger piece of water they re- 
stricted themselves to the same small 


circle, thinking the water to be glass. Such 
like fear of getting our heads knocked has 
been driven into our very bones. 

Like Abhimanyu in the Mahabharata, 
who had learnt the art of breaking through 
the enemy’s formation, but not of coming 
out again, and consequently had to bear 
the brunt of all the enemy's warriors, 
we, who are taught liom our birth the art 
of getting ourselves tied up, but not the 
method of undoing the knots, arc com- 
pelled to suffer the assaults of all the ad- 
verse forces of the world, big and small 
down to the pettiest infantry. 

So accustomed have we become to obey 
men, books, suggestions, barriers, imagin- 
ary lines,— generation after generation,— 
that, the fact that we can do something 
for ourselves, in any sphere of activity 
whatsoever, escapes our notice, though it 
may stare us in the face,— even when we 
have our European spectacles on ! 

The right to be one’s own master is the 
right of rights tor man. And the country 
in which this great light has been sys- 
tematically suppressed by book maxims, by 
current sayings, by rites and observances, 
has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factories the country in which, lest 
reason should err, dogmatism and ritual 
have been allowed to bind the people haud 
and toot, where paths have been destroyed 
so that footsteps may not stray, where 
in the name ot religion man has been 
taught to humiliate and debase man. 

Our present bureaucratic masters have 
now taken to offering us the same counsel : 
44 You will make mistakes, you are unfit, 
the right to think and act for yourselves 
can not be placed in your hands." 

This refrain from Manu and Parashar 
sounds strangely discordant when voiced 
by Englishmen. We arc, therefore, roused 
to reply to them in a tune more consonant 
with their own spirit. "The making of 
mistakes," say we, "is not such a great 
disaster as the deprivation of the right of 
being one’s own master. We can only 
arrive at the truth if we are left free to 
err." 

We have yet more to say. We can re- 
mind our rulers that though they may now 
be proudly driving the automobile ofaemo- 
cracy, the creaking of the old Parliament- 
ary cart, when it first started on its 
journey in the night, as it jerked its way 
from the rut of one precedent to another, 
did not sound exactly like the music of a 
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triumphal progress. It had not always 
the benefit of a steam-roller smoothed road. 
How it used to sway from this interest to 
that, now of the king, now of the church, 
now of the landloid, now of the brewer, 
through faction, corruption, brawling 
and ineptitude. Was there not even a 
time when the attendance of its members 
bad to be secured under threat of penalty ? 

And talking of mistakes, what a dismal 
tale could be unfolded of the mistakes the 
mother of Parliaments has made, 
beginning from the time of its old relations 
with Ireland and America, down to its 
recent actions in the Dardenclles and Meso- 
potamia, —to say nothing of the not incon- 
siderable list which might be compiled for 
India alone. The depredations of the 
minions of mammon in American politics 
are hardly of minor importance. The Drey- 
fus case exposed the horrors of Militarism 
in France. And yet, in spite of all these, no 
one has the least doubt in lus mind that 
the living flow of self-government is itself 
the best corrective which will dislodge one 
error by another till it lifts itself out of 
each pitfall with the same impetus which 
led it to fall in. 

But we have still a greater thing to urge. 
Self-government not only leads to efficiency 
and a sense of responsibility, but it makes 
for an uplift of the human spirit. Those 
who are confined within the parochial 
limits of village or community,— it is only 
when they arc given the opportunity of 
thinking and acting imperially that they 
will be able to realise humanity in its 
larger sense. For want of this opportunity 
every person in this country remains a 
lesser man. All his thoughts, his powers, 
bis hopes and his strivings remain petty. 
And this enforced pettiness of soul is for 
him a greater calamity than loss of life 
itself. 

So in spite of all risk of error or mis- 
chance we must have self-government. Let 
sis stumble and struggle on our way, but 
tor God’s sake don’t keep your eyes fixed 
on our stumblings to the neglect of our 
progress this is oar reply— the only true 
reply. 

If some obstinate person keeps on 
worrying the authorities with this reply 
he may be interned by the Government, but 
he gets the applause of his countrymen. 
When, however, he turns with this same 
reply to bis own social authorities and 
protests: "You tell us that this is the Kali 


yum in which the intellect of man is feeble 
ana liable to make mistakes if left free, so 
that we had better bow our head to sbas- 
tric injunctions rather than work the 
brain inside it but we refuse to submit 
to this insulting proposal.” Then do the 
eyes of the heads of the Hindu community 
become red and the order for social intern- 
ment is passed forthwith. Those who are 
flapping their wings to soar into the sky 
o f politics, would fain shackle our legs on 
the social perch. 

The fact is that the same helm serves to 
steer to the right and to the left. There is 
a fundamental principle which must be 
grasped before man can become true, 
socially or politically. Allegiance to this 
principle makes all the difference between 
Chowringhee and Chitpore. Chitpore has 
made up its mind that everything is in the 
hands of superior authority with the 
result that its own handsarc always joined 
in supplication. “If things are not in our 
own hands what are our hands for?” says 
Chowringhee , and has brought the whole 
world into its own hand because it believes 
that this is in direct connection with the 
hand of Providence. Chitpore has lost the 
world because it has lost this belief ; and 
with half -closed eyes seeks in despair the 
narcotic consolations of quietism. 

It is indeed necessary to shut our eyes 
if wc have to keep up a belief m our paltiy 
home-made rules of life. For, with eyes 
open, we cannot but catch glimpses of the 
universal law which rules the world. 
Power and wealth and freedom from suffer- 
ing are all the rewards of mastery over 
this universal law, for the mass as well as 
for the individual. This is the axiom on 
which modern European civilisation is 
firmly based, and faith in this has given 
it its immense freedom. 

For us, however, it still remains a case 
of wringing our hands and awaiting our 
master’s voice. And in the worship of that 
master, be he the elder at home, the police 
Darogai temple tout, priest, or pandit, 
Site la, Manasa, Ola, or any one of the host 
of such demonaic dietics, we have shattered 
into a thousand fragments and scattered to 
the four winds our power of independent 
thought and action. 

The college student will object “We 
no longer believe in all that,” he will say, 
“Do we not get ourselves inoculated for 
small pox and take saline injections for 
cholera ? B*ve we not recognised mosquito- 
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borne malaria to be a microscopic germ 
and refused to accord it a place in our 
pantheon ?” 

It is, however, not a question of what 
particular beliefs are professed. The fact 
remains that the attitude of blindly hang- 
ing on to some outside authority has 
sapped the very fount of our endeavour. 
This mental cowardice is born of an all- 
pervading fedr, which dominates us and 
overpowers our own intelligence and 
conscience, because we cannot put our 
faith in the immutable universal law ex- 
pressing itself throughout the world. For 
it is of the very nature of fear to doubt and 
hesitate : “Anything may happen ! why 
take any risk ?'* 

Lhe same phenomenon is noticeable 
among our rulers whenever, through any 
loophole in their administration, fear gams 
an entrance, making them forget their 
most cherished traditions and impelling 
them to lay the axe at the root of the 
fundamental principle on which their 
power rests so firmly. Then do right and 
justice retiie in favour of prestige, and, 
in defiance of the Divine law, they think 
that acrid fumes will become soothing if 
only the tears can be hidden away in the 
solitude of the Andamans. This is but on 
instance of how the obsession with one’s 
own particular panacea makes for a denial 
of the universal law. At bottom there 
is either petty fear, petty self-interest 
or an attempt at evading the straight 
road by petty trickery. 

So does blind fear cause us to overlook 
the claims of humanity, while in a frantic 
flutter of trepidation we make our obei- 
sances at the shrine of every conceivable 
authority. And howsoever successfully we 
may pass examinations in physical or 
political science we cannot get nd of our 
ingrained habit of waiting to be dictated 
to. Even where we have followed the 
modern fashion by founding democratic 
institutions, they constantly tend to be 
dominated by some one master for the 
simple reason that the rank and file are 
so accustomed to doing everything, to 
order from waking and sleeping, eating and 
drinking, to getting married and mount- 
ing the funeral pyre. 

If I say that the water in the pail of the 
Brahmin carrier is in a filtny state, 
unfit to drink, but that the one brought 
by the untquehable person straight from 
the filter is pure and wholesome, I shall 


be rebuked for talking mere, paltry reason, 
for such doctrine has not the master's sanc- 
tion. If 1 venture to question : "What of 
that ?” I am promptly boycotted. They 
cease to invite me to dinner. They will 
even refuse to attend my funeral! The 
wonder is that those who welcome such 
cruel tyranny in every detail of life, as 
beneficial to Society, feel no compunction 
in asking for the most absolute political 
freedom ! 

And yet there was a day in India 
when the Upanishad declared of the 'Di- 
vine law— Yathatathyatoithan vyadadbat 
shashwatibhyah samabhyab— that it 
is immutable and adaptable to each 
and every circumstance. It is for all time 
and not* dependent on the whim of the 
moment. Therefore is it possible for us to 
know it with our intellects and use it in 
our work. And the more we can make it 
our own the less shall obstacles be able 
to obstruct our path. The knowledge of 
this law is science, and it is because of this 
science that Europe today can say with 
superb assurance : “Malaria shall be 
driven off the face of the earth. Lack of 
food and lack of knowledge shall not be 
allowed m the homes of men. And in 
politics the commonweal shall harmonise 
with the rights of the individual.” 

India had also realised that in ignorance 
is bondage, in knowledge freedom and that 
in gaining the truth lies salvation. What 
was meant by untruth The looking 
upon oneself as separate. To know one- 
self in one's spiritual relations to the 
universe is to know truly. Today it is 
difficult even to conceive how such an 
immense truth came to be grasped. Then 
the age of the Rishis— the livers of the 
simph* life in their forest households— 
passed away, and the age of the Buddhist 
monks took its place. And this great 
realisation of India was relegated to a 
place apart from its every-day life, when 
salvation wa9 declared to be in world 
renunciation. 

Thus came about a compromise between 
truth and untruth, and a partition wall 
was erected between tue two. So today 
from the side of truth there comes no 
protest, whatsoever degree of narrow- 
ness, grossness or folly may invade the 

S ractices and observances of social life. 

ay, they are condoned. The ascetic under 
the tree proclaims : “He who has realised 
the universe in himself and himself in the 
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universe has known the truth.” Where- 
upon the householder, profoundly moved, 
fills the ascetic's bowl with his best. On 
the other hand when the householder in his 
chamber *rules that the fellow who cannot 
keep the universal law at a respectable 
distance must not have access to barber 
or washerman, the ascetic in turn beams 
approval and bestows on him the dust of 
his feet and his blessing : “May you live 
for ever, my son !” That is how the deca- 
dence of our social life has come about, for 
there was none to raise a protest in the 
name of Truth. That is why for hundreds 
of years we have had to bear insult after 
insult, and weep. 

In Europe it is not so. The truth there 
is not confined to the intellect, but finds a 
place in practice. Any fault that may come 
to light in society or the state has to face 
public examination and rectification in the 
search-light of truth. And the power and 
freedom thus gained becomes available to 
all and gives them hope and courage. The 
expression of this truth is not hidden in 
a mist of esoteric incantation, but grows 
in the open, in full view ol all, assisting 
them to grow with it. 

The insults which we allowed ourselves 
to suffer for hundreds of years finally took 
shape as subjection to foreign dominion. 
And as the hand always seeks the painful 
spot, so has the whole of our attention 
become rivetted on the political system of 
our Western rulers. Forgetful of all else 
we clamour “Let our Government have 
some reference to our own will, let not all 
rules and regulations be showered upon 
us from above whether we like them or 
not. Put not the full weight of power on 
our shoulders as a burden, let there be some 
sort of contrivance on wheels which we 
can also assist in pushing along ” 

From every part of the woild, today, 
rises the prayer for deliverance tram the 
rule of irresponsible outsideis. It is well 
that, stirred by the spirit of the times, we 
have added our voice to this prayer. It 
would have been to our undying shame 
had we not done so,— had wc still clung to 
our accustomed acquiescence in the dictates 
of governmental authority. It shows that 
there is at least some chink left through 
which a ray of truth has been able to 
penetrate our being. 

It is because what we have seen is a 
glimpse of the truth that I confidently 
hail the self-respect which impels us 


forward as a go >d thing, and as con- 
fidently cry shame on the vain a self- 
glorification which would keep us tied to 
the stake of immobility like an animal 
destined for sacrifice. Curiously enough 
it is the same feeling of pride which when 
it look9 ahead says : “Give us a place in 
your councils of Empire” and which when 
it turns homewards says : “Beware lest 
in religious or social observances or even 
in your individual concerns you depart even 
by oue step from the path prescribed by 
the master.”— And this we call the rena- 
scence of Hinduism ! Our Hindu leaders, it 
appears, would prescribe for us the 
impossible commandment to sleep with 
one eye and keep the other awake ! 

When the cane of God’s wrath fell on 
ourbackvS our wounded patriotism cried 
out : “Cut down the cane jungles !” for- 
getting that the bamboo thickets would 
still be theie ! The fault is not in cane or 
bamboo, but within ourselves, and it is 
this : that we prefer authority to truth 
and have more respect for the blinkers than 
for the eyes. Till wc can grow out of this 
disposition of ours some rod will be left in 
some wood or other for our punishment. 

In Europe also there was a time when 
the authority of the Church was para- 
mount in all departments of life, and it 
was only when they had succeeded in cut- 
ting through its all-enveloping meshes that 
the European peoples could begin to step 
out on the path of self-government. The 
insularity of England was England’s 
opportunity and it was comparatively 
easier for her to elude the full might of 
a church, the centre of which was at Rome. 
Not that England is yet completely free 
from all traces of church domination, but 
her church, like an old dowager, is now 
only tolerated where once she was all- 
powerful. 

But though England w as thus able to 
shake off the Old Ionian, Spain was not. 
'1 here was a day when Spain had the 
wind full in her sails. Why was she un- 
able to maintain the start this gave her ? 
Because the Old Woman was at the helm. 

When Philip of Spain waged war 
against England it was discovered that her 
naval tactics were as rigidly ruled as her 
religious beliefs. So that while the navy 
of England, under the command of her 
most skiifal sailors, was as mobile and 
adaptable to the free-blowing winds, as the 
waves on which it floated, the Spanish 
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I naval command went by caste, and was 
I unable to extricate itself from the iron-grip 
I of immoveable custom. So in Europe only 
[ those peoples have been able to raise their 
[ heads who have succeeded in loosening the 
i shackles of blind obedience to an organised 
church and learnt to respect themselves. 

, And Russia, which failed to do so, remains 
| bristling with a very forest of authorities, 
and her manhood is wasted in bending 
the knee, alike to the meanest modem 
government official and the pettiest 
ancient scriptural induction. 

It should be remembered that religion 
and a church, or religious organisation, 
are not the same. They are to one another 
as the fire to its ashes. When religion has 
to make way for religious organisation it 
is like the river being dominated by its 
sand bed,— the current stagnates and its 
aspect becomes desert-like. And when in 
this circumstance men begin to take pride 
then are they indeed in a bad way. 

Religion tells us that if man is riespite- 
fully used it is bad both for him who 
commits and him who suffers the outrage. 
But religious organisation tells us : 
“If you do not carry out without compunc- 
tion each and every one of the claboiate 
rules and injunctions which oppress and 
insult man, you will be excommunicated.” 
Religion tells us that he who needlessly 
gives pain to a living creature hurls his 
own soul. But religious organisation 
tells us that parents who offer water to 
their fasting widowed daughter on a 
particular day of the moon commit moital 
sin. Religion tells us that repentance and 
good works alone may serve to wash 
away sin ; religious organisation tells 
us that to take an immersion in a particu- 
lar piece of water during an eclip«c w ashes 
away not only one’s own sins but those of 
fourteen generations of one’s forebears. 
Religion tells us to fare forth over moun- 
tain and sea and enjoy the beautiful world, 
for that will enlarge our minds ; 
religious organisation tells us that he who 
overpasses the sea 9ha11 have to roll in the 
dust in expiation. Religion tells us that 
the true man in whatever household he 
may have been born is worthy of homage ; 
religious organisation tells us that he 
who is born a Brahmin may be the veriest 
scoundrel yet he is fit to shower on 
others* heads the dust of his feet. In a 
word, religion preaches freedom, religious 
organisation chants of slavery. 

4294-14 


Faith, even if blind, has its aspect of 
external beauty. This beauty the foreign 
traveller passing through India sometimes 
loves to dwell on, like an artist who en- 
joys the picturesque possibilities dfa ruined 
house, but gives no thought to its tenant- 
able qualities, Durir g the bathing festival 
1 have seen pilgrims in their thousands, 
mostly women, coming from Barisal to 
Calcutta. The suffering and insult, which 
they had to put up with at each changing 
station from steamer to train and train 
to steamer, was unending Their pathetic 
resignation had no doubt a kind ofbeauty, 
but the God of their worship has not 
accepted that beauty. He has not reward- 
ed, but punished them. Their sorrows are 
ever increasing. The children they rear 
amidst their futile rites and observances 
have to cringe to all the material things 
of this world and tremble at all the 
shadows of the next ; their sole function in 
life being to go on raising barriers at each 
bead of the path which they will have to 
tread ; and all they know of growth is in 
making these barriers tower higher and 
higher. 

The reason for this punishment is that 
they have misspent the greatest of God’s 
gifts to man,— the power of self-sacrifice. 
When called upon to render their account 
they can only show a heavy debit balance. 
I have seen, elsewhere, a stream of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
hurrying along to some place of pilgrimage 
to acquire religious merit, but a djing 
man, lying by their road-side, had none 
to tend him because bis caste was not 
known . What a terrible insolvency of 
humanity lias come upon these spendthrift 
seekers after merit, whose blind faith 
appears so beautiful! The same blind- 
ness which impels them to rush to bathe 
in a particular stream, renders them in- 
different to the sufferings of their un- 
known fellow-men. God does not appre- 
ciate this prostitution of his most precious 


pft. . 

In Gaya 1 have seen women pouring out 
;hcir wealth at the feet of some temple 
wriest who had neither learning, piety nor 
character. Has this generous self-privation 
led them a step nearer to pity or to truth ? 
[t may be said in reply: “They gave iof 
their substance for the sake of wbAt they 
relieved to be the holiness of the Pnest. 
Had they not this belief they would 
cither not have parted with the money 
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at all, or spent it on themselves.” Be it 
so. Bnt in that case they would at least 
have had the benefit of the money, and 
what is more they would not have deluded 
themselves into believing that in spending 
on themselves they were doing a pious act. 
They would have remained free from this 
slavery to a delusion. He who has trained 
himselt to die in docile obedience to his 
master’s bidding finds it impossible, 
when he becomes his own master, man- 
fully to give up Ins life for the right. 

Thus it happens that in our villages 
foodstuffs, health, education and the joy 
of life are all on the ebb Feeling that 
the only hope for the villagers was in 
rousing them to a sense of their own powers 
I' once made the attempt in a certain 
village. 1 here was a part of the village 
where not a drop of water was to be had. 
A fire had broken out and all that the 
neighbours could do was to join in the 
lamentation while the flames were raging 
Said i to them: “If you willgneyoui labour 
to dig a well 1 will pay tor the masonry 
work.” They admired my cunning in 
attempting to acquire merit partly at 
their cost, but declined to be taken in by 
it ! That well never got made, the water 
scarcity there remains as bad as ever, 
i« and fires are perennial. 

This shows that the main reason for 
<mr village distresses is that nothing gels 
done except with the idea of acquiring 
religious merit So that every want must 
await providence, or some casual visitor 
in search of meut, for its fulfilment. It 
the latter is not forthcoming the village 
will remain thirsty rather than dig its 
own well. I do not blame the villagers, 
for the Old Woman keeps them hall asleep 
with her opium. But 1 am struck speech- 
less when 1 see educated young men 
singing the Old Woman’s praises. “What 
a splendid nurse,” say they “What a 
ptfoud sight to see our country in her 
arfas! From that high seat hei feet never 
even touch the grouud How pretty it 
would look if she held in her hands the 
sceptre of self-government while still 
perched in her old nurse’s arms.” 

Privation, pestilence and famine obtrude 
themselves only too patently. But just 
as the government refuses us a license for 
arms to withstand the* attacking tiger 
or dacoit, so also does the Hindu social 
kajttr deny us the means of defending 
ourselves against these calamities. “But 


surely,” the latter will protest in reply, 
“you are allowed to acquire the means of 
defending yourself. Nobody prevents your 
learning and applying science for self- 
protection ” True, it would be an ex- 
aggeration to say that we are deprived of 
weapons of defence. But every precaution 
is taken to prevent our learning how to 
use them. So incapable have we become 
by the constant fear of transgression of 
the multitudinous rules with which we are 
hedged in both on the side of our country 
ns well as on that of the government, 
that we aie more likely to get hurt by the 
gun, if we lwve it, than by the dacoits! 

Now let us examine the contention that 
it is loreign domination which is responsi- 
ble lor keeping us in this distressful state. 
The fundamental principle of British 
politics is tin. participation of the people 
in their own government. This principle 
has alw.ivs hurled its shafts against the 
lire sponsible domination ot anv outsider 
and this fact has not been hidden from 
us We opcnlv read ol it in government 
schools and memorise it tor our examina- 
tions. They have no means now of taking 
back this knowledge. 

Our congresses an 1 leagues are all based 
on this principle And as it is the very 
nature of European science to be available 
to all, so also is it of the essence of the 
British political creed to offer itself for 
acceptance to the people ol India. One, or 
ten, or live hundred Englishmen may be 
found to sny that it is rot expedient to 
allow the Indian student access to Euro- 
pean science, but that same science itself 
will shime these Englishmen by calling 
upon nil, irrespective ot birth-place or 
colour, to come to it, and partake of its 
boons So also if live hundred, or even five 
thousand Englishmen preach from plat- 
foini or press that obstacles should be 
place l in the \va> of the attainment of self- 
government by the Indian people these 
words of thci*e thousands of Englishmen 
will be put to shame by the British politi- 
cal creed itself which thunders out its call 
to all peoples, irrespective of birth-place or 
colour, to become its votaries. 

1 know that we are open to the rude 
retort that British principles do not take 
into account the likes of us. -Just as the 
Brahmin of old had decreed in his day that 
the highest knowledge and the larger life 
were not for the Sudra. But the Brahmin 
had taken the precaution to consolidate 
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his position. 01 those whom he sought to 
cripple externally he also crippled the 
mind. The roots of knowledge having 
been cut off from the Sudra ail chance of 
his blossoming out into independent action 
withered away, and no further trouble had 
to be taken to ensure the Sudra’s head 
being kept bowed to the dust of the 
Brahmin’s ’feet. But our British rulers 
have not completely closed the door £f 
knowledge— the door that leads to free- 
dom. Doubtless the bureaucracy are re- 
pentant and arc fumbling about in a be- 
lated endeavour to close this window and 
that— but for all that, even they are unable 
to forget altogether that to sacrifice prin- 
ciple at the altar ol expediency is only a 
step towards moral suicide. 

If we can only grasp with all our 
strength this message of hope that our 
rights lie latent in the deeper psychology 
of the British people, then it will become 
easier for us to bear sorrow and make 
sacrifices for its realisation. If we allow 
our habitual weakness to overcome us 
under the baleful influence ol the first article 
of our creed— “Thou Shalt Obey,” then 
indeed the black despair will be our lot oi 
which wc have seen two opposite forms of 
expression— the violent methods of secret 
societies, and the inane discussions ol our 
chamber politicians as to the merits or 
demerits of this viceroy or that, and 
whether a John Morleyatthe India Office 
will bring about any improvement in our 
conditions, or will not rather the domestic 
cat, when it takes to the jungles, become 
as wild as the wild cat. 

Nevertheless we must not mistrust 
humanity. Let us aver with conviction that 
its power is not the only thing great in the 
British Empire, but that the principles on 
which it is broad-based arc even greater. 
Doubtless we shall sec this contradicted at 
every turn. We shall see selfish considera- 
tions and the lust of power, anger, fear 
and pride at work. But these enemies of 
humanity can only defeat us where they 
find their like within us, where they find us 
afraid of petty fears, lusting after petty 
desires, full of jealousy, mistrust and 
hatred of each other. Where we are 
great, where we are brave, where we are 
self-denying, devoted and reverential, there 
we shall find ourselves in touch with 
the best in our rulers. There we shall 
be victorious in spite of all enemy 
assaults, «^Not always externally, it may 


be, but assuredly in the depths of our 
being, ’ „ 

ifwe are petty and cowardly we shall 
bring down to our level the great princi- 
ples ol our rulers and help their evil pas- 
sions to triumph. Whcrethereare twoneces- 
sjry parties the strength of each must 
contribute to their common elevation, the 
weakness of each to their common down 
fall. When the Sudra joined his palms 
in submission to the Brahminical decree 
of inferiority, on that very day was dug 
the pit for the fall of the Brahmin. 
The weak can be as gt cat an enemy of the 
strong as the stioug of the weak. 

A high Government official once asked 
tnc: “You always complain of the oppres- 
sion of the police. Personally 1 am not 
inclined to disbelieve in it. But why 
not confront us with facts and figures?” 
True, there should be at least some in our 
country who have courage enough to dare 
to expose all w rongs, to repeatedly proclaim 
them to the world. This should be so, 
although wt* knoA r that the meanest con- 
stable is not an individual but the re- 
presentative of a terrible power, which 
will spend thousands upon thousands 
irom public lunds to shield him from 
obloquy,— a power which therefore practi- 
cally tells us that if we are oppressed it will 
be healthier for us to continue to lie oppres- 
sed in silence,— for is not prestige, at 
stake ? Prestige ! That familiar old bogey 
of ours, the unseen master who has eternal 
hold ol our ears, the Manama of the Bchula 
epic, the Chandi of Kavikankan, to whose 
worship we must hasten, trampling over 
right, justice and all else, or be mercilessly 
crushed ! So to Prestige be our salutations : 

Yn den rajyasliasanc 

Presti ge-rnpena samsihita ! 

Nawastasyai mmnstasyai 

Namaltasyai natuoiiamah ! ! 

This however, is nothing but Avidya, 
Maya. Wc must not believe in it for all 
that it appears before our material eyes. 
The real truth is always behind it, that we 
are the most vitally concerned in our own 
government. This truth is greater than 
the government itself. It is this truth which 
gives its strength to the British Empire. 
In this truth, also, lies our strength. If we 
are cowards, if we cannot bravely put our 
trust in British ideals, then the police 
needs must go on oppressing, and the 
magistrate be powerless to protect us. 
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The goddess of Prestige will continue to 
claim her human victims, and British 
rule to give the lie to British tradition. 

To this 1 shall be told in reply that it 
is all very well from an idealistic stand- 
point to talk of principle being greater 
than might, but in practical life an 
udhercnce to this belief will get us into 
trouble. 

“We may get into trouble,” say I, “but 
still we must act as we truly believe.” 

“But your countrymen will be bribed 
or intimidated to bear witness against tlic 
truth.” 

“He it so. But still wc must proless 
what we believe to be the truth.” 

“But your own people will be lured by 
the hope of praise or reward to hit you on 
the head from behind.” 

“ That may be. But still we must trust 
in the truth.” 

“Can you hope for so much ?” 

“Just so much must we hope for, not 
one jot less will do.” 

It we ask our rulers for great things we 
must also ask for greater things from our 
countrymen— else the first prayer will not 
Iks fruitiul. I know that all men are not 
courageous and that many are weak. But 
in all countries, and at all times, there are 
born men who are the natural representa- 
tives of their race, and who must take up 
all the sufferings ot their country on them- 
selves ; who must cut a way through all 
opposition igtr the resttotollow through; 
who can keep up their faith in humanity 
in the face of all apparent contradictions, 
and watchfully await the dawn through 
the blackest night of despair ; who scoff at 
the fears of the timid with the words : 
6 w'fl Ipa mapyasya dharmasva tray ate 
mahato bhayat— the least bit of right in 
the centre will vanquish a multitude of 
terrors at the circumference. If there be 
any the least righteous principle in politics 
to that shall we bow the head, not to 
fear, not to fear. 

Suppose my child is ill. 1 have sent for a 
European specialist at great cost, tie comes 
and begins to make passes and mutter 
incantations in the manner of our witch- 
doctors. Must I not speak out and tell 
him : “Look here, I called yon in to treat 
the patient, not for this kind of thing ?” 
If he waxes indignant and says: “What 
do you know ? 1 am a doctor, whatever 
I choose to do is the proper treatment 1” 
Must I not nevertheless persist in my 


objection and tell him that his medical 
science is greater than himself ,— that is 
what I have paid for and insist on having ? 
He may knock me down and depart with 
my money in his pocket, but when he is 
alone in liis carriage he will be ashamed. 
So L siy that if i do not acquiesce in the 
dicta of the British bureaucracy but hold 
on to the ideals of the British people, I 
mjy bring trouble on my9el f today, but to- 
morrow I shall win my way through. 

Just fancy that after a hundred and fifty 
years of British rule we hear today, the 
extraordinary doctrine that Bengal has 
not even the right to sigh over the distress 
of her sister province of Madras. We so 
long thought that the fact that under the 
unifying influence ol British rule, Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal and Punjab were grow- 
ing into internal and external uniformity 
was accounted one of the brightest jewels 
ot the British Crown When in the West 
the news is abroad that Great Britain 
bleeds for the troubles of Belgium and 
France, and has faced death for their sake, 
is it to be proclaimed in the same breath 
in the East that Bengal must not bother 
her head about the joys or sorrows of 
Madras v Are we going to obey such a 
command * Do we not know for certain, 
despite the vehemence of its utterance, of 
the load of shame which lurks behind it ? 

We must bring about a compromise 
between tins secret shame of the bureau- 
cracy and our open defiance. England is 
bound to India by her pledged word. 
England came here as the responsible re- 
presentative of European civilisation. 
The message of that civilisation is the 
word she has plighted. This, her only 
title to Empire, shall be glorified by ns. We 
shall never let her forget that she has not 
crossed the seas to slice up India into 
fragment*. 

Any people which have gained the 
wealth ot a great realisation have been 
permitted to do so that they may impart 
it to the world at large. Should they 
turn miserly, they will only deprive 
themselves. The great realisations of 
Europe have been— Science and the Rights 
of Man. With this wealth as her gift to 
India the divine mandate sent England to 
these shores. The duty has also been cast 
upon us to hold her to her mission. And 
unless each party does its duty, forgetful- 
ness and downfall will be inevitable. 

The Englishman may point to his his* 
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tory and tell us : “This great prize of self- 
government have i earned only after many 
a straggle and with infinite toil ana 
trouble/’ I admit it. Each pioneer race 
has arrived at some particular truth 
through much sorrow and error and sacri- 
fice. But those who follow after have not 
to tread the same long path of tribulation. 
In America i have seen Bengali youths 
becoming experts in the manufacture of 
machinery without having to retrace all 
the historical stages of the Steam Engine 
beginning Irom the boiling kettle. What 
it took ages of shower and sunshine lor 
Europe to mature, Japan was able to 
transplant in no time, roots and all, in her 
own soil. So if in our character the quali- 
ties necessary for successful self-govern- 
ment appear to be in defect, it is all the 
more reason that pi notice in that art 
should be the sooner commenced. If we 
begin by the assumption that there is no- 
thing in a man, wc can never discover any- 
thing in him No worse crime can be com- 
mitted against us than to allow a con- 
tempt for our people to close the door to 
the development of tlieir better nature and 
thereby compel them to remain lor ever 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. 

When morning dawns in history the 
light does not gradually creep up Irom the 
East but at once floods all the four quart- 
ers. If the peoples of the world had to 
acquire greatness inch by inch then nothing 
short of eternity would serve for its attain- 
ment. Had it been true that men must 
first deserve and then desire, then no 
people in the world would ever have 
attained freedom. 

The West boasts of democracy to-day. 
I have no wish to stir up the repulsive 
mire which is still so plentiful beneath 
the surface glamour of the Western peoples. 
Had there been some paramount power 
to rule that while such state of things 
prevails no democracy is to step into its 
rights, then nort only would the foulness 
have remained' where it is but all hope 
of its ever being cleansed away would 
vanish. 

So in our social life and our individual 
outlook there are no doubt blemishes. I 
could not hide them even if 1 would. 
But still we must be our own masters. 
Because the lamp in one corner is dim that 
is no reason wny wc should not light 
another lamp in another comer. The 
great festival of Man is in progress, but in 


no country are all its lamps ablaze— 
nevertheless the festivity proceeds apace. 
If our lamp has gone out for some little 
while, whit harm if we light its wick at 
Britain’s flame ? To wax indignant and 
disdainful at such a request cannot be ac- 
counted to the good, for while it would 
not diminish Britain’s lustre, it would add 
to the world’s illumination. 

The god of the festival calls us to-day. 
Shall the priest be allowed to deny us 
admittance,— the priest who has all his 
bows and smiles for the wealthy, who 
hastens up to the railway station at the 
b ire news of the arrival of Australia or 
Canada ? This difletence of treatment will 
not b,* permitted, for the god of the festi- 
val is not blind. If conscience does not 
manifest itself from within as shame, it 
will do so as wrath from without. 

Our hope lies both m the British people 
and in ourselves. 1 have great faith in 
the people of Bengal. I am sure our 
youths will not consent to peer forever 
through the borrowed mask of age. We 
know of great English souls who are 
willing to suffer insult from their own 
countrymen so that the fruit of England’s 
history may become available to India. 
We also want men of India, real men, who 
will dare to lace the frowns of the foreigner 
and the sneers of their countrymen, wh6 
will be ready to take all risks of failure, tn 
their eagerness truly to express themselves 
as men. 

The wakeful, ageless God of India 
calls today on our soul,— the spul that is 
measureless, the soul that is undefeated, 
the soul that is destined to immortality, 
and yet the soul which lies today in the 
dust, humbled by external authority, in 
the fetters of blind observances. With 
blow upon blow, pang upon pang, docs 
He call upon it “ Atmanam Viddni : know 
thyself !” 

O self-mistrusting coward, worn out 
with premature old age, bowed down 
with a foolish burden of blind belief! 
this is not the time for petty quarrels 
with your own people, for mean hates 
and jealousies. The time has passed 
for squabbling like beggars over trivial 
doles and petty favours. Let its not, 
either, console ourselves with that false 
ride, which can Only flourish in the 
arkness of our secluded corners, but 
which will be shamed on facing the vast 
assemblies of the world. Let us not 
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indulge in the cheap consolation of the im- 
potent, oi casting the blame on another. 
Oar sins, accumulating through the ages, 
have crashed our manhood under their 
load and paraljscd our conscience. The 
time has come to make a supreme effort 
to rid oui selves of their dead weight. 
Behind us lies the greatest obstruction to 
our ioiwnrtl pi ogress Our past over- 
comes out future with ltshypnoticmflucnce, 
its dust and dead leaves obscure the rising 
sun of the new age, and befog the activities 
of our awakening youthfulness We must 
ruthlessly relieve our backs of this clinging 
obstruction, if we would save ourselves 
from the shame of utter futility, if we 
would keep pace with the stream of ever- 
progressing humanity— the ever-vigilant, 
ever-explonng humanity which is victori- 
ous ovtr death; which is the right hand 
of the Great Architect of the universe , and 
of which, as it ceaselessly journeys along 
the knowledge-lighted road to truth, the 


triumphal progress from epoch to epoch is 
hailed with acclamations which resound 
throughout the world. 

Deeply stained as we an by the repeat- 
ed showers of insult and sorrow that have 
been unceasingly poured on us from out- 
side, we must today undergo puri fica tion 
—the purification of the homa oiself-sought 
ti avail, voluntarily borne. In the sacred 
flame of that sacrificial fire our sins will be 
btfrnt away, the fumes of our folly dis- 
sipated, and our inertness reduced to 
0 Great God ! thou art not the God of 
the poor in spirit ' That in us which is not 
mean and miserable, that which is 
indestructible, masterful, god-like, of that 
art thou the Over-Lord,— that dost thou 
call up to the right hand of thy kingly 
throne. Let our weakness be scorned, 
our folly censured, our servility punished, 
till they depart from us for ever. 

Translated by 
Sl’RRh DRANATH TAGORE. 


NOTES 


Science in Secondary Schools. 

The report of the conference of directors 
of public instruction held in Delhi in 
January last gives some idea ol the place 
of science in the secondary schools of the 
different provinces of India. 

In Madras object lessons are given in 
elementary schools In the middle classes 
of secondary schools subjects verging on 
science are studied, and in the higher 
classes elementary science is obligatory ; 
in the higher classes of secondary schools 
physics, chemistry, botany and natural 
history are taught. Additional science 
courses can also be token m the two 
highest forms. 

In Bombay science is compulsory in 
Government high schools throughout the 
course, except for the school final candi- 
dates. The University demands for matri- 
culation the study of science in the two 
high standards and a certificate from the 
headmaster that the course has been 
accomplished, tout there is no examination 
in science conducted by the University. 


In the United Provinces physics and 
chemistry together constitute one of the 
alternative sublets for the m itrieulation. 
The teaching is based on a text-book 
without any practical work and is, there- 
fore, to a large extent valueless. Labora- 
tones have been provided in schools in 
connection with the school leaving certi- 
ficate and, it is said, “have created a 
revolution in science teaching.” This 
science teaching occupies four years, bifur- 
cation taking place four years before the 
examination. It was thought suitable to 
prescribe other courses, e. g., a classical 
course as alternative to science. 


« — bvkuwc la vjumpmsoXT in 

matriculation and is optional 
m the arts matriculation, but it is com- 
monly taken as an optional subject in the 

v^r' r ^ r ‘ J .- C „ G ? dte y> director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, has expressed 
J bc . opinion that in his province the popu- 
larity of science is increasing. 

In the North-West Frontier Province 
science is compulsory in the middle stage 
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attdagood many of the pupils continue 
its study in the high stage. 

In the Central Provinces science is op* 
tional in the middle classes, but Oovern* 
ment schools insist upon it at that stage. 
Special attention has been paid m recent 
years to the improvement otlaboratories. 

There is a science inspector in Bombay, 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

In Bengal the present state of affairs 
is deplorable, as there is practically 90 
science teaching whatever ta schools for 
Indian pupils. One of the optional subjects 
for the matriculation examination is ele- 
mentary mechanics, but very few candi- 
dates go in for this subject. Geography 
is also an optional subject for matricula- 
tion. Otherwise, no provision whatever 
is made in the Calcutta University matri- 
culation for the teaching of science 

In Assam there is \ery little science 
teaching in the schools 

In Bihar anil Onssa, though veiy ele- 
mentary science is taught in the secondary 
vernacular schools, there is no science 
teaching 111 the secondary English schools. 

Speaking generally, m those provinces 
which come under the Calcutta matri- 
culation, the position of science teaehiug 
is more unsatisfactory than in the other 
provinces. 

Whether geography be considered a 
science or not, it should certainly be 
taught in all secondary schools, not as 
an optional, but as a compulsory subject ; 
and, of course, the teaching of history 
should go with it. Tne study of histoiy 
and geography is an indispensable means 
oi widening the mental outlook of stu- 
dents in time and space 

Physiology, and hygiene and sanita- 
tion should be taught 111 all schools. Ele- 
mentary phy&ics and chemistry should 
also be taught, both foi their own value 
as pute science and as preparatory to 
courses of Uchm:al instruction We need 
not enter iuto details. What we wish to 
emphasise is that no system of education 
can in modern times be considered com- 
plete which does not assign a prominent 
place to science ; because it is of the 
utmost importance to induce in boys and 
girls the scientific habit of mind. 

Science and “Arts” Courses. 

But while attaching due importance to 
scientific education, we cannot join in the 
open or secret disparagement of literary 
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studies which has become a sort of fashion 
with some people, particularly m the 
West. In the Annual Presidential Address 
to the Classical Association, delivered in 
January last, Viscount Bryce hae dwelt on 
the causes of this feeling of disparagement. 
Describing the principal cause, he says 

The most striking feature In the economic changes 
of the last eighty years has been the immense develop- 
ment ol industrial production hr the application 
thereto of discoveries m the sphere of natural science. 
Employment has been proutled for an enormous 
number of workers, and enormous fortunes have been 
accumulated by those employe! s who had the fore- 
sight 01 the luck to embatk capital in the new forms 
ol manufacture I bus there has been created tn 
the popular mind an association, now pretty deeply 
rooted, between the knowledge of applied science and 
material prosperity It is this association of ideas, 
rathei than any pride in the achievements of the 
human intellect by the unveiling ol the secrets of 
Nature and the setting of her forces at work in 
the service of man, that has made a knowledge 
of phjBical science seem so supremely important 
to large classes that ntvei before thought about 
education or tued to estimate the icspective value 
of the various studies needed to tram the intelligence 
and form the character 

lo put the point in the crudest way, the average 
man secs, or thiuks he sees, that the diffusion of a 
knowledge of languagts, literature, and history does 
not seem to promise an increase of riches, either to the 
nation ot to the pi rsons who possess that knowledge, 
while be does sec, or thinks hr sets, that from a 
knowledge of mechanics or ihennstiy or electricity 
such an increase may be expected both to the commu- 
nity and to the persons engaged in the industries 
dependent on those sciences This average man 
accordingly concludes that the foiiner or the literary 
kinds of knowledge have, both for the individual and 
for the community, far less value than have the 
latter, i e , the scientific 

Not that Bryce is blind to the import- 
ance of science. In order to understand 
what place he assigns to it, let us first see 
what he say9 with regard to education. 
Says he 

Wt must consider education as a whole, rather 
than as a crowd of divers subjects with competing 
claims What is the chief aim oi education? What 
sorts of capacities and of attaiumenta go to make a 
truly edm a ted man, with keen and flexible faculties, 
ample stoies of knowledge, and the power of drawing 
pleasure from the exercise of his faculties in turning to 
account the knowledge he has accumulated 7 Bow 
should the mental training fitted to produce such 
capacities begin ? 

Note the answer he gives. 

First of all by teaching him how to observe and 
by making him enjoy the habit of observation. The 
attention of the child should from the earliest years 
be directed to external nature His observation 
should de alert, and it should be exact. 

Along with this he should learn how to use 
language, to know the precise differences between 
the meanings of various words apparently similar, 
to be able to convey accurately what he wishes to 
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agy* This goes with the habit of observation, which 
.-cag benmoe exact only by the use in description of 
terms. In training the child to observe 
ittswtftatly and accurately and to use language pre* 
Cfoely, two things are being given which are the 
foundation of mental vigor— curiosity, i.c., the desire 
to know— and the habit of thinking. And in knowing 
how to use words one begins to learn— it is among 
the most important parts of knowledge— how to be 
the master and not the slave of words. The differ- 
ence between the dull child and the intelligent child 
appears from very early years in the power of seeing 
and the power of describing : and that which at 
twelve years of age seems to be dullness is often due 
merely to neglect The child has not been encouraged 
to observe or to describe or to reflect. 

The next stage in education is to supply 
the mind with knowledge. 

Once the Love of Knowledge and the enjoyment 
In exercising the mind have been formed, the first and 
most critical stage in education has been successfully 
awed. What remains is to supply the mind with 
nowledge, while further developing the desire to 
acquire more knowledge. And here the question 
arises: What sort of knowledge? The field is in- 
finite, and it expands daily. How is a selection to be 
made ? 

Bryce divides all knowledge into two 
main classes. 

One may distinguish broadly between two classes 
of knowledge, that of the world of nature and that 
of the world of man, i.e., between external objects, 
inanimate and animate, and all the products of hu- 
man thought, such as forms of speech, literature, all 
that belongs to the sphere of abstract ideas, and the 
record of what men have done nr said. The former 
of these constitutes what we call the domain of 
physical science ; the latter, the domain of the so- 
called Humanities. Everyone in whom the passion of 
cariosity ha* been duly developed will find in either 
fat more things he desires to know than he will ever 
be able to know, and that which may seem the sad- 
diet but is really the best of it is that the longer he 
lives, the more will lie desire to go on learning. 

“How, then,” asks Bryce, “is the time 
available for education to be allotted bet- 
ween these two great departments ?” He 
does not give any definite answer, but 
makes some general observations which 
may enable one to answer the question for 
oneself. 

Setting aside the cases of those very few persons 
who show an altogether exceptional gift for scientific 
discovery, mathematical or physical, on the one 
hand, or for literary creation on the other, and pass- 
ing by the question of the time when special training 
for a particular calling should begin, let us think of 
education as a preparation for life as a whole, so 
that It may fit men to draw from life the most it 
cangive for use and for enjoyment. 

The more that can be learned in both of these 
mat departments, the realm of external nature and 
Ike realm of man, so much the better. Plenty of 
knowledge in both is needed to produce a capable 
fand hlgblv finished mind. Those who have attained 
a^fome in either have usually been, and are today, 
to recognise the value of the other, because 


they have come to know how full of resdurce and 
delight all true knowledge is. There is none of us 
who are here today as students of language and 
history tiiat would not gladly be far more at home 
than he n in the sciences of Nature. 

To bave acquired even an elementary knowledge of 
such branches of natural history as, for instance, 
geology or botany, not only stimulates the powers 
of observation and imagination, but adds immensely 
to the interest and the value of travel and enlarges 
the historian's field of reflection. So, too, we all feel 
the fascination of those researches into the constitu- 
tion of the material universe which astronomy and 
BteMar chemistry are prosecuting within the region of 
the infinitely vast, while they are being also prosecut- 
ed on our owu planet in the region of the infinitely 
minute. No man can in our days be deemed educated 
who has not some knowledge of the relation of the 
sciences to one another, and a just conception of the 
methods by which they respectively advance. Those 
of us who apply criticism to the stndy of ancient 
texts or controverted historical documents profit 
from whatever we know about the means whereby 
truth is pursued in the realm of Nature. In these and 
in many other ways wc gladly own ourselves the 
debtors of our scientific brethren, and disclaim any 
intention to disparage cither the educational value or 
the intellectual pleasure to be derived from their pur- 
suits. Betwecu them and us there is, I hope, no con- 
flict, no controversy. The conflict is not between 
Letters and Science, but between a large and philoso- 
phical conception of the aims of education and that 
material, narrow, or even vulgar view which looks 
only to immediate practical results and confounds 
pecuniary with educational values. 

We have to remember that for a nation even com- 
mercial success and the wealth it brings are, like every- 
thing else in the long run, the result of Thought and 
Will. It is by these two, Thought and Will, that 
nations, like individuals, are great. We iu England 
are accused, as a nation and as individuals, of being 
deficient in knowledge and in the passion for know- 
ledge. There may be some other nation that surpasses 
us in the knowledge it has accumulated and in the 
industry with which it adds to the stock of its know- 
ledge. Hut such a nation might show, both in litera- 
ture and in action, that it docs not always know 
how to use its knowledge. It might think hard, 
harder perhaps than w£ do, bat its thought might 
want tnat quality which gives the power of using 
knowledge aright. Possessing knowledge, it might 
lack imagination and insight and sympathy, and it 
might therefore be in danger of seeing and judging 
falsely and of erring fatally. It would then be in 
worse plight than we ; for these faults lie deep down, 
whereas ours can be more easily corrected. We can 
set ourselves to gain more knowledge, to set more 
store by knowledge, to apply our minds more 
strenuously to the problems before us. The time 
has conic to do these thiugs, and to do them prompt- 
ly. Bat the power of seeing truly, by the help of 
imagination and sympathy, and tbe power of think' 
ing justly, we may fairly claim to have as a nation 
generally displayed. Both are evident in onr history, 
both are visible in our best men of science and learn- 
ing and in our greatest creative minds. 

This is not, 1 hope, a digression, for what 1 desire 
to emphasize in toe need is education of all that 
makes for width of knowledge and for breadth and 
Ifisight and balance in thinking power. The beet 
that education can do for a nation !• to develop and 
s trengthen the faculty of thinking intensely and 
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soundly, and to extend irom the few to the many 
the delights whieh thought and knowledge give, 
saving the people from degenerating into base and 
corrupting pleasures by teaching them fb enjoy 
those which are high and pare. 

“Now,” says he, “we may ask : What 
place in education is due to literaty and 
historical studies in respect of the service 
they render, to us tor practical life, for 
mental stimulus and training, and for en- 
joyment ?” His own answer is : t 

These studies cover and bear upon the whole of 
human life. They are helpful for many practical 
avocations, indeed in a certain sense for all avoca- 
tions, because in all we have to deal with other men ; 
and whatever helps us to understand men and how 
to handle them is profitable for practical use. We all 
of us set out in life to convince, or at least to persu- 
ade (or some perhaps to delude) other men, and none 
of us can tell that he may not be called upon to lead 
or guide his fellows. 

Those students also who explore organic tissues 
or experiment upon ions and electrons have to des- 
cribe m words and persuade with words. For dealing 
with men in the various relations of life, the know- 
ledge of tissues and electrons does not help. The 
knowledge of human nature docs help, and to that 
knowledge letters and history contribute. The whole 
world ofemotion— friendship, love, all the sources of 
enjoyment except those which spring from the intellec- 
tual achievements of discovery— belong to the human 
field, even when drawn from the love of nature. To 
understand sines and logarithms, to know how 
cells unite into tissues, and of what gaseous elements, 
in what proportion, atoms are combined to form 
water— all these things are the foundations of 
branches of science, each of which lms the utmost 
practical value. But they need to be known by those 
only who are engaged in pi omoting those sciences 
by research or in dealing practically with their 
applications- One can buy and use common salt 
without calling it chloride of sodium. A blackberry 
gathered on a hedge tastes no better to the man who 
knows that it belongs to the extremely perplexing 
genus Rubas and is a sister species to the raspberry 
and the cloudberry, and has scarcely even a nodding 
acquaintance with the bilberry and the bearberry. 
None of these things, interesting as they are to the 
student, touches human life and feeling. Pericles and 
Julius Caesar would have been no fitter for the work 
they had to do if they had been physiologists or 
Chemists. No one at a supreme crisis in his life can 
nerve himself to action, or comfort himself under a 
stroke of fate, by reflecting that the angles at the 
base of an isosceleB triangle are equal. It is to 
poetry and philosophy, and to tlie examples of con- 
duct history supplies, that we must go lor stimulus 
or consolation. How thin and pale would life be 
without the record of the thoughts and deeds of those 
who have gone before us ! The pleasures of scientific 
discovery are intense, but they are reserved for the 
few ; the pleasures which letters and history bestow 
with a lavish hand are accessible to ns all. 

These considerations are obvious enough, but 
they are so often overlooked that it is permissible to 
refer to them when hasty voices are heard calling 
upon ua to transform our education by overthrowing 
letters and arts and history in order to make way 
for hydrocarbons and the anatomy of the Cepha- 
lopoda. 
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The practical coa^sioii at which -we£j| 
have arrived and which we wish to place ^ 
before the public for consideration is that £ 
all our students should leant science in our 
secondary schools i n addition to the Jttb* 
jects usually taught there, and tbat bifur- 
cation of studies and specialization should ; , 
begin when a student begins his studies for 
the bachelor’s degree. In future, there 
should not be any graduate entirely igno- 
rant of science, nor any practically nniii* * 
fluenced by great literature and ignorant V; 
of history. We want specialists as ranch £ 
as anybody else ; but we want specialists £; 
who possess wide culture. The society of / 
the learned would be a very unsocial thing 
and highly undesirable, if it consisted of 
specialists who were not interested in and 
not able to talk intelligently on any sub- £ 
ject except that in which they had spe- £ 
cialized. 

The July Review oi Reviews say9 that 
the general awakening of interest rathe 
most "important subject of education is 
reflected in most of the reviews and maga- 
zines of today. In an article on “The Edu- 
cation Question’" in the English Review t 

“The Master of Balliol insists on the importance 
of the part which the teaching of Natural Science 
and Modern Languages will have to play in the • 
education of the future. Like alt meu who have really 
studied the subject, the writer disputes, the supposed 
discordance between Science and the Humanities, 
and the alleged inherent opposition between the 
two types of mind, the literary and the scientific. 

We need, lie says, a general recognition that the 
Humanities can be made a truly scientific training, 
and Natural Science be taught in a “humane" way, 
and that each is os necessary a part of complete 
education as the other. As to Modern Languages, 
the writer quotes Disraeli’s saying that the modern 
Englishman comes nearest among all nationalities 
to the ancient Greek, for he lives most of his time in 
the open air and speaks no language but his own. 

This ignorance of modern languages has certainly 
been one of the greatest gaps in English education, 
and has proved, and will continue to prove, unless it 
can be made good, h very grave handicap to us in 
our dealings with the world. The Master of Balliol 
urges that at least one modern language— French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish, or we may add, Russian 
—should be made a requisite part of every university 
course ; uut as mere book-knowledge but as a spoken 
tongue.” 

If Englishmen need to bear iti mind the 
Master of Balliol’s advice, much more do 
Indians need to do so. 

To Free the World— a Real Need. 

The American Review of Reviews 
writes:— 

We have been living in a world that was partly 
modern in its control and partly dominated by forms : 
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of politic*! and military autocracy that are danger, 
oat to the libertir * of the half that has become free. 
J«et as Lincoln said that our American nation could 
not survive half slave and halt free, so Wilson has 
said in effect that the world of our time cannot 
survive half dominated by military autocracy and 
half rraancipnUd undci democratic institutions. He 
was not mud} using fine language He was dealing 
in thi most practical kind of concrete truth A 
military autocracy like that of Germany, setting 
forth on its i arcer m a world that is not also highly 
militarized, c mid so aggrandize itself that within ten 
\tars it could bring all the nations one aftct another 
under tht bantful spell ot its dominance We know 
a great deal more about the causes and the funda- 
mental nature of this war now, ns \u sec the third 
year of it ending, than we knew in the first 
year. 

Will It Be *18 or ’19. 

’ In an article entitled “The Wai Waits 
on America” contributed to the Uncncan 
Review of Rt views foi July, Mr. Frank 
il. Simonds writes 

The present month will see the end of the third 
year of the world wai As w< appionth the new 
milestone is there any promise* of petal * Ceil only 
not in the events of fune, foi that month has been 
marked by a pause*, which cun only suggest th it the 
great offensi ve opet at ions of the spitng lmvt. failed 
to give any promise of a deeision m 1917 

Last month there was plain oidencc that the 
French oilensm had filled to attain any but local 
results lhc British opeinttoii ubout Arras couti 
nued, but was no longer an immediate thicat to 
< terrnan positions on the whole western front Since 
that time the Italian offensive has followed the course 
of the Trenchant has passed its ciist, h.u been beaten 
down by an Austrian countei offensive and come to 
a dead halt 

He expresses the opiniou : 

We may accept the statement of Trench and 
British military authorities that tlicv have deprived 
the Germans of all chance of making a western 
offensive this year as piobubly correct This is the 
teal achievement of the British and Ficnch attacks 
They have consumed German i events m great 
quantities, perhaps in suflicicnt mnnbcis to keep the 
Germans on the defensive in the West Not impro- 
bably the Italians have done the banu in the case of 
Austria 

Bat, ou the other band, wc mn\ accept the German 
assertion that then position m the West has despite 
local fractures, endured the gieat stoim of the* Anglo- 
French attack The preparations of more than sis 
months have not sufficed to permit the Allies to get 
a decision in the West, for the very simple season 
that German numbers and munitions remain adequ- 
ate to hold the western front , 

As regards the probable duration of the 
war, Mr. Simonds thinks it may extend to 
and through the summer of 191 9. 

A yeat ago 1 told my readers that the beet judg- 
ment in Europe regarded a four years 1 war at certain. 
Mo one in Paris or London, or for that matter in 
Washington, now well informed, expects the war 
vttil he shorter than lour years. 

Bat 1919 k now becoming more and more a 


possibility. The belief that American aid is indispen- 
sable to a real defeat of Germany goes hahd in hand 
with the belief that America cannot be ready next 
year, tbit we shall take as long as the British to 
get large and well-equipped armies to France, The 
Battle of the Somme opened just twenty-three months 
after the outbreak of tne world war. Twenty-three 
months from April of this year wonld mean March, 
1019. And it was only at the Somme that the 
“new” British armies began— it took another year 
to learn the lesson which has made the victories of 
Arras and Third Ypres possible. 

At all events one can no longer say that an exten- 
sion oi the war to and through the summer of 1919 
is impossible or highly improbable. And thia is 
unmistakable proof of how far we have traveled 
since 1914 

Miss Stead on Repression in India. 

Miss vStead raises her voice, in the July 
issue of the Review of Reviews, against the 
arbitrary internment of Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Arundnle, and Mr. Wadia. She writes— 
and quite tiuly— that the “authorities in 
India possess such drastic powers of trial 
that it appears strange to us that they 
should icsort to an action that bears, on 
its face, the stamp of arbitrariness.” She 
does not like the orders restraining the 
movements of Mr. B. G. Tilak and Mr. 
B. C Pal, nor the circulars issued by the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay for- 
bidding students to attend political meet- 
ings. 

“To supplement these executive actions, the Vice- 
roy and G over not General Iias been telling Indians 
that 'catastrophic changes’ go against the British 
grain— ind tht Lieutenant Governor of the Pnmab 
has taken up the refrain Surely Lord Chelmsford 
does not have to be told that responsible Indians 
and their British svmpathiseis, Mrp Besant included, 
are not agitating for an independent India. They 
surely wish us to state, without any delay, that our 
aim is to give India in the near future, autonomy 
witlnn the 1'mpire, and when the war is over, give 
Indians tonvmung proof of the sincerity of onr 
intentions Who is there to decry snch a demand 
ns involving a 'catastrophic change,’ especially at 
a lime when Paihamcnt has voted seven to one in 
favout oi the uiftatichisement of British women, 
when amncbtv has been granted to Irish men and 
women convicted of participation in the Easter 
revolt, aud when the Irish Convention is on the eve 
of meeting to consider and to recommend a practical 
scheme of Home Rule ? ’ 

Full Competition in the Finance 
Department 

In our July number (p. 99) we showed 
how the present methods of nominating; 
favoured candidates for the Imperial 
Finance examination are making it im- 
possible for this branch of the public service 
to get the best Indian talent available for 
the money, and we cited the example 
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of the beet Bengal candidate being kept 
oat ofthe competition in 1916. Farther in- 
quiries have shown us that the case is much 
worse. In 1915 one of the tip-top Bengali 
graduates, Babu Govinda Chandra Das, 
applied for permission to sit at this exami- 
nation, but the Bengal Government refused 
to send his application to Simla. By some 
means, which *we need not dwell upon, he 
secured a direct nomination and came out 
successfully at the competition. If ae hacl 
been kept out somebody else lower in the 
list,— i. e., a man with lower intellectual 
qualifications, would have got in, and the 
Finance Minister would have got less 
value for his money. 

The case of Babu Govinda Chandra Das 
isthebest answer to our correspondent 
Mr. S. R. Krishna’s confident assertion 
(August number p. 164), “But 1 really 
doubt whether the result would have been 
different even if the Senior Economist (of 
Calcutta) had competed” in 1916, instead 
of being kept out by Government. 

It is not a question “of gross injustice 
to a particular ” office-seeker, as Mr. S. R. 
Krishna is pleased to imagine. It is a part 
of the great problem, how to enlist the 
best possible Indian talent in the Finance 
Department aud keep this important 
branch of the public service at the highest 
level of efficiency attainable here ? Mr. 
Krishna writes, ‘The fact of the matter 
is that, generally, the best graduates 'of 
the year are nominated by the local ad- 
ministrations, and I cannot believe that 
year after year, by some unfair dealings, 
the best graduates of the other universities 
are deliberately kept out, in order to give 
[a] chance to the Madrassees.” 

Nobody who understands plain English 
will twist our words into the insinuation 
that the Madrasis are unduly favoured. 
We asserted, and the cases we have cited 
prove our assertion, that in some recent 
years duffers have been nominated from 
Bengal, whereas “the best graduates of 
the year 1 ' have been sent up from Madras 
and probably some other provinces. The 
result,— for which we never suggested that 
any Madrasi was responsible,— is that the 
Finance Examination has not been the 
fair and free all-India competition that it 
might have been, and the taxpayer is no^ 
getting the best possible value for his 
money. In our opinion a better arrange, 
meat wonld be to leave tbe nomination for 
this examination in the hands of different 


provincial universities, *many of which are 
already invested with the power to nomi. 
nate Deputy Collectors. Why not for the 
superior Finance service, in which intellec- 
tual brilliancy is still more necessary than 
in the Executive service ? 

Humour in C L D. Reports* 

As for anonymous calumnies and C. I. 
D. reports against individual candidates 
for the Finance Examination, Sir William 
Meyer will find some very interesting 
reading if he calls for the police dossiers 
of some of the Bengalis whom the king has 
been pleased to honour of late. The rail* 
way station leading to the monastic 
retreat of the gentlest of these gentle 
knights was, until recently, the seat of a 
C. 1. D. sub-inspector who shadowed him 
and the pupils of his school ! Another 
beltid Bengali (of recent creation) was the 
subject of repeated police aspersions on tbe 
ground of his beinj* too responsive to the 
Swadcslit stimulus instead of being a “non. 
living” professor, and even his removal 
from the public service was secretly pro- 
posed to the Government of Simla ! Time 
has exposed, even to the satisfaction of the 
Government of India, the falsity of the 
C. 1. D reports against these universally 
honoured Bengali knights. But the brilli- 
ant young c indidates for the public service 
who are being secretly calumniated by 
jealous rivals or their elder brothers, have 
not the time nor are given the means of 
vindicating their character to Sir William 
Meyer and his colleagues in Council. 

Making Officers for the New 
American Army. 

The American Review of Reviews for 
July contains a very interesting and in* 
lorming illustrated article describing how 
officers are being trained for the new 
American army. “There has never been 
much question,” it is said, “about the 
ability of Uncle Sam to raise a million 
men for war purposes, either by the 
volunteer method or by conscription.” In 
fact ten million recruits were registered 
almost without effort. “The chief anxiety 
has been to secure officers to train the 
million after they had beep raised.” With 
the declaration of war and tbe decision 
to conscript a large fighting force,* the 
War Department immediately set about 
to secure the necessary officers. The plan 
adopted is a short period (extending only 
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to three months) of intensive military 
training for men physically and mentally 
fit. 

Accordingly sixteen officers’ training camps were 
projected last April and the lists thrown open for 
Applications In spile of rigid requirements as to 
health, mental equipment, and experience, more 
than the desired number of mtn were easily obtained 
1 best can ps were open to Reserve officers of the 
line and engineers members of the Officers' Reserve 
Corps 1 taming Unit duly authorized members of 
the National Guard graduates of militar> schools, 
and uvilians with or without militaiy experience, 
provided tho were college graduate* or otherwise 
educated, and had dearly deinonstiatcd their ability 
in business or other aitiuties Also they were re 
qntred to be men of good moinl ch trader and 
sound physical condition 

The onlv obligations were that tlu candidates 
must enlist for apenod of time months and agree 
to accept such appointment in tlu Uffieeis Reserve 
Corps of the United States Armi us the Secretary of 
Warshemld tend*! to them at the elosc of the train 
ing period 

Colonel Eeninpton has suggested in the 
columns oi tlie London 7iiw*.s that in 
Indin commissions should be given by 
following “a careful system of nomination 
from man beis of mling families”, but in 
democratic Amenca they do not entertain 
any such superstitious belief in the quali- 
ties of “high "birth They make no mystery 
of the qualifications requutd Yet we are 
told, “ovtr seventy five per cent of the 
officer material [numbering 10,000 men] 
attending the c imps is extremely good 
the ages of tlu men runliom 21 years to 
46 College graduates, professional men 
and men of large business affiuis predomi 
nate." 

Temperament the ability to handle men, and 
the taltnt to impart instructi m— prune requisites 
in a good officer— ore noe po«scs cel by nil But e\uv 
mau >« being given an nbsolnuh f m show and 

X I treatment Individual students have ftulv 
owledged that if they fail it will be due to thur 
own fault 

It is revolutionary, tin* method of selecting 
office! i in time oi war bv the competitive pn.ee m 
instead of bv personal or political influence The 
democracy of it is apptopnate to the demociatic 
character of our conscript army 

And there is nothing very mysterious 
or esoteric about the training too. 

The course of training, while m a measure similar 
to that of previous training camps, lasts tluee months 
instead of one, and includes more subjects than could 
be packed into a month's comse Also the working 
hoar* art longer and the discipline moie severe This 
Was, of course, natural The former camps were held 
while We were still at peace. They partook somewhat 
of the nature of propaganda, and no obligation went 
with attendance The training was excellent and the 
experience valuable, but when the camp was over 
the ma were through and went back to civil life. 


Now we are at war, and these campe are for actual 
war purposes 1 he men attending them art on the 
first lap of the road to France Officers are to be 
made nnder high pressure, to command men who will 
engage in actual fighting When their too brief time 
of training is up, they will almost immediately take 
cbaige of the taw troops that will be ready for them 
by that time and will try to pass on to them a good 
part of the training they have received 

It ib by no means considered that the men will be 
finished office*? when the camps close But they will 
have been given & good start They can be expected 
totgo ahead after watd by themselves With their 
own previous equipment and this added three months* 
intensive It aining they will be able to keep well in 
advance of the men the} arc to teacb, learning and 
re learning as thc\ go along 

ihepetiod of trumug in these camps began on 
May 15 and will end on August 11 It is divided into 
two tei ms During the hist term of one month all at 
tendants were put through a umfoim course of in 
st ruction in infantry wotk and the duties common to 
ofhccis of all arm* On the completion of this period, 
the men were se panted according to the various 
bianehes the j hid chosen and then began their 
sjiecml trauiu g fui two months in those particular 
brandies Inf intr\uicn wli> c m turned on in that 
line ol work have icmained gene rally at the original 
catnps But engineer* aitillujmen and aviation 
students have hetnrict « lied and concentrated in other 
camps given over wholly to their paiticul ir In inch 

The camp da\ 1 isting from reveille at r > 45 a m 
to t ips at C J l r > p in 1 based on 1 ten hour schedule 
of actual work— fin in Mu morning, three 111 the 
nftunoon and a two hour study period at night 
This night sti dying is not done uidividu illy as the 
men m i\ phase lung 111 bunks or any othei ronve 
incut j. 1 icc and sul ject to all soit* of interruptions 
1 lie v ne matched cfl In companies to their class 
roc 111 s immediately alter *-unpcr and bit clown in a 
bnd> lot a bediel pirn d of two houis in silent study 
lu addition to the held woik thete is a confttence 
pci icd of an hour and a half each morning and after 
noon it which the candidates for commissions are 
quizzed by their instructors on the lessons studied the 
evening beloie While that me short rests during 
the da\ the on!} free time of any length is Saturday 
nftunoon ludSundi) with the possibility of Sat ur 
da\ iftci noons being filled with catching up" work 
lHei on 

l hen follow more details 

The courses ate designed to dtvelop the men as 
instructors, managers wd leaders Thev are aub- 
lectcd to the same drills and individual ttaifliog 
that they will tie e ailed on to give as officers, ana 
must submit to the same discipline and rigid at 
tcntion to detad that they will have to exact in 
turn from those under them They are living the 
same mode of life that tbeir future subordinates 
will hate to live, with added instruction m the 
proper method of supplying, messing, administer 
mg, aud disciplining organizations, and 'caring for 
the welfare and comfort of their men Leadership 
is being developed by giving every man by turns 
an opportunity to command various company units 
in field work 

The first month's infantry course consisted of the 
usual drill in close and open order, manual of arms, 
musketry training, physical drill, semaphore and flag 
signalling, and bayonet and saber drill In addition 
to the books covering these sufoects, the men also 
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studied the “Manual of Court-Martial," “Small Prob- 
Jem* for Infantry" and “Manual of Interior Guard 
Duty. 11 The care of equipment, organization of the 
regiment, and other branches of the military art were 
taken up in the morning and evening conferences. In 
the second period of training, nil the phases of act uni 
warfare in Europe will he realistically taken up. Ccm- 
ditions of trench warfare will he nciuialely repto- 
duced, the men tnkmg their turns in dugouts und on 
firing lines, and learning all about gtenade nml gut. 
attacks, both ’oUcumvc nml dcfeitbive, baibrdwuc 
entanglements, machine gun woik, night at talks nml 
trench inula, to the accompaniment of *tnr shell vuinl 
all the other paraphernalia oi timckin wniinte, with 
a three da^ period of war niamu\ers *u finish tip. 

Leadership may be developed in Indians 
too ; in the same way after they have been 
trained according to similar methods. 

A Chinese “Tripitaka*'. 

An interesting gift, wtites ImJuuiuin , 
has been made to Calcutta Univcisityby 
tlie University of Tok\o, in the shape of a 
Chinese version of the’ Buddhist Tripitnkn , 
in thirty volumes. 

It would be a valuable acquisition if 
Calcutta University could get copies of 
the ancient Sanskrit manuscripts preserv- 
ed in Japan which have been edit-d and 
published by Prof. Takakusu of the 
Imperial University at Tokyo. 

Some Successful Indian Students in 
England. 

The following awards have been made 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge :-A 
studentship of £100 to Mr. B. Sahini, for- 
merly Lahore Government College, for 
research in botany, and a special grant 
of £100 to Air. G. Matthei, formerly 
Madras University, lor lebeaidi in zoology. 

The degree of D. Lit. lias been con- 
ferred at London University on Mr. Beni- 
madhab Baruya, au internal student, of 
University College. Among the grants 
made from the Dixon Fund at London 
University for the year 1917-1K are the 
Mowing j-noo to Mr. Birbal Sahni to 
enable him tocarryr out botanical inves- 
tigations at Cambridge and £25 to Mr. 
NiJmtan Dhar for research in temperature 
co-emcients of chemical reaction. 

Mr. Nilratan Dhar, M. v Sc. (Calcutta) 
has obtained the D. Sc. degree of London 
University in Chemistry. The grant made 
to bun by London University for research 
has been supplemented by tbe Royal 
of London with an additional sum 
of £15. His thesis for the D. Sc. degree 
was of such high quality that he was ex- 
empted from the usual oral examination. 


in Calcutta he was one of the most 
brilliant pupils of Dr. F. C. Ray. 

Behar Provincial Conference. 

In the Presidential address delivered 
at the ninth session of the Behar Provin- 
cial Conference Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan did not follow the beaten 
track and his speech, theief ore, possesses 
considerable fiesbness. He observed that 
the Behar Provincial Conference represent- 
ed the unanimous and united feelings of 
the educated and thoughtful sections of 
both the tu o great communities— the 
Hindu and the Musaiiuan, to a greater 
extent than any other similar institution 
in this country. 

I lime followed with advantage the excellent 
precedent of my predecessors in seeking the co-opera- 
tion wl men ol light and leading in the province by 
uquesting them to favour me with theii views and 
heiilimcuis, and 1 nm exucnulv grateful to such of 
mv bunds as nave thus assisted me with useful 
biiggistimis l shall utih.e them as well as I can 
and— without the least ricam to minimise my own 
lesponsihility— i hil all tin bitter foi titled that I am 
suppoiud by tin views of muted lfehar in what 1 am 
going to say on soon of the cut rent questions agitat- 
ing the public mind m tlu piovwce. 

This lends additional importance to his 
views. Ilis comments on provincial affairs 
were outspoken to a degree. We shall 
make a few extracts from his speech which 
directly concern the whole of India. 

Why the I. D. F. Has Failed. 

The Khan Bahadur expressed the view 
that the refusal to confer the King’s 
commissions iu the Indian army on Indians 
was the main reason which, along with 
other obvious drawbacks, stood in the 
way of the success of the voluntary Indian 
force to be raised under tbe Indian Defence 
Force Act. 

"It is a gncvunce of u very long standing— this of 
the pnu tical cmasculatum of the luglicr classes of our 
people. It is morally indefensible, politically inexpedi- 
ent and is at tbe root of much legitimate discontent 
which’ a wise Government would do well to remove,* 1 

This was said in July. A “Gaxette of 
India Extraordinary” published in Simla 
on August 20, contained the following 
announcement 

The Secretary of Slate for India has announced In 
the House of Commons the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government to remove the bar which has hitherto 
precluded the admission of Indians to the commis- 
sioned rank in His Majesty’s Army and steps are 
accordingly * being taken respecting the grant of 
commissions to nine Indian Officers belonging to 
native Indian land forces who have served In the 
field in the present war and whom the Government 
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of Iudia recommended i >r tin* honour in recognition 
of their 0 nvK.es Then inrne will be notified tn the 
London GnsetU hikI in the tame Gazette they will be 
potted to the Indian army The Secretary of State 
And the Govunuunt of India are clucuvung the 
moral conditions under which Indians should in 
latttre be eligible tor commissions In due course the 
Army Council will lx c insulted with a view to the 
introduction of a uirefully considered scheme to 
pi ovule loi tin selection ol candidates and lor train- 
yog them in impoitant duties which will devolve 
upon tin ui 

The “carefully considered scheme” will 
have to he considered very carefully before 
any opinion is expressed thereupon. The 
selection mainly or exclusively of members 
ot ruling families or other so-called aris- 
tocrats will not remove the brand of the 
helot from the brows of Indians 

Meanwhile we note that the following 
Indian gentlemen in moguition of their 
services m the war have been gi anted 
Commissions in liis Majesty’s Anuv and 
have been gazetted to the India Army with 
effect from 25th August 1917 

These gentlemen have been posted to 
the following units of the India Armv 
Captain Zoiawnr Singh, M. C , A D C , 
1st Duke of Yorks Own Lancers 

Captain Kanwar Amar Singh, 2nd 
Lancers ( Garner’s liaise ) 

Captain Aga Cassim Saha, 3rd Skinnei’* 
Horse. 

Captain Khan Muhammed Akbar Khan, 
1st Brahmans 

Captain Malik Mumta/ Muhammed 
( Khan, 1th Cavaliy 

Captain Kanwai Pirtln Singh, 5lh 
Cavaliy. 

Captain Bala Salub Daphle, 2nd (jueen 
Victoria's Own Rajput Light Inlantiy 
Lieutenant Kana Jodha Jang Bahadur, 
M C. A., D C.,3td Brahmans 

Lieutenant Kuiuvar Savai Singliji, 4th 
Prince AUx.it Victors Rajputs 

It appears bom thut names that mote 
than half of them belong to* ruling families” 
or the aristocracy. 

A Convinced Home Ruler. 

The Khan Bahadur declared himself a 
convinced Home Ruler in a passage which, 
though worded in a very conciliatory 
manner, has the ring of genuine convic- 
tion. It runs as follows 

For yours I gave the best of wh it God has given 
me to loyal co-operation with those in whose hands 
Providence has pi iced out destinies, but I feel bound 
to confess that ot late the conviction has been grow- 
ing upon me more and more 1 1 it while |co-opec*tion 


with the offit ials is good, self-dependence and self- 
reliance are even better and that 1 while good Govern* 
ment, such ab has been established m this country 
by our British fellow-subjects, is to be appreciated 
and supported, yet Self-Goverument for India within 
the Empire would be even unmeasutably better and 
should, therefore, be sought after by every constitu- 
tional means at our disposal. It is in the fulness of 
this conviction that I stand befoie you to-day as an 
avowed Home Ruler so that the few years that may 
yet be \ouc hsafed to me by Piovidence may be devot- 
ed tcLthe service of my Motheiland. I fear 1 may 
shock the debt ate sensibilities of a few friends,— for 
whose views I havegieit respect— by declaring myself 
at the very outset is a Home Ruler who believes that 
India is even todiy quite fit for enjoying a fair 
measure of Sell Government— populai contiol over 
hei administrative and legislative machinery i ut 1 
c uinot help ii Apirt from the fiU that the convic 
tionlliiw come to entertun is now shuedbythe 
v ist hulk, of edu ited Iwli in » throughout the length 
andbieidlhof oui country, thetc is the additional 
ind even moie important teison for my putting it in 
the foiefioiit ol my iddie^ namely, tint it is the re 
suit of my life long experience of public afftirs. Even 
ifmyuewj on this most moment jus question were 
not stint'd !>v my countiymen but, 1 stood aloue in 
folding it I would nevpitheless hive felt bound to 
pi ess it on vou, fen is \\ ilium Moms happily puts 
il — 

Staud upn„ht, speak thy thought, declare 
1 ne truth thou hast, that all may share 
Be bold, declaie it everywhere 
They only live who dare 

But when 1 find thit the dennnd foi bclf Govern- 
ment is tt hoed hom md to end in this country, and 
that ill cl isscs and communities tre united in its in- 
sutemeasthe hist plank in Indian progress, 1 feel 
doubly stitngihened in asking you to press it, with 
«dl the e unt sines ^ and enthusi ism you may command, 
on thr attention uf His Majesty's^ Government, and 
to sliain eveiy n< tie in securing it by constitutional 
method' luoyed up with the conviction that good 
Kovunmcnt t m nevu be a propei substitute for Self- 
Govtiuim nt 

Against Bureaucracy, Indian or Alien. 

The Khan Bahadur rightly declared 
himsclt against bureaucratic tule, whether 
the burtauciacy be alien or Indian. He 
quoted the following ieniark ot George 
Betnaid Shaw on foreign bureaucracies : 

‘ All deruonstritiou) of the vutucs of a foteign 
bmeaucraty, though often conclusive, are as useless 
as demonsti itions of the superiority of artificial teeth, 
glass eyes, silver wind pipes and patent woodeu legs 
to the natural products * 

and observed : 

And heie I would like to explain that our fight is 
with the system and not with the holders of the office. 
It is a mere acuaent at present that by far much the 
larger number of the members of the Indian Civil 
(Service ate British.* and Jrtsh. Yet, if the whole of 
the Indian Civil Service consisted of Indians *and 
Indians alone, our demand for Self-government would 
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be quite as been and insistent, for we are against 
being rated by a bureaucracy whether native or 
foreign, whether Indian or alien. 

Our Alleged Unfitness for Home Rule. 

The argument against Indian Home 
Role based on our alleged unfitness lor it 
was thus disposed of by the president of the 
Behar Provincial Conference 

As a matter of fact, the alleged unfitness of oui 
people has no existence apart fiom me \nglo-li9dmn 
mind which sees what ltdesnes to see. It is idle to 
attempt »o argue into conuction men 01 clisses 
whose judgments ate warped by prejudices incidental 
to threatened encroachments on their vested inteiesls 
To such 1 can do no better than piesent tne following 
passage from Macaulaj’s famous, Essay on Milton — 
‘'Many Politicians of out tune aie in the habit of 
laying it down is i self-evident pioposition that no 
people ought to be fiee till they are hi to use their 
freedom lhe maxim is wot thy of the fool in the 
old story who resolved not to go into the w tier till he 
had learnt to swim.” *if men are to wait for liberty,” 
continues Macaulay, “till they have become good and 
wise m slavery, they miv indeed wait lot evei ” 

“See-saw” Principle in Appointments. 

In some provinces members of the execu- 
tive council are chosen alternately lrora 
the Hindu and Musalmati communities. 
Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan strongly 
criticised this method. He said 

I have been too long connected witl out public 
affairs not to know that in a (ountiy such as ouis 
considerations of commun il representation cannot be 
brushed aside whether in the public services oi in the 
constitution ot our Legislative Councils. At the same 
tune, I feel certain that we have reached a stage in 
our political evolution when we should declare that 
so fai,at any rate, as the few very high executive ind 
judicial offices are concerned, they should be o/feied 
to the absolutely best men amongst us without reg nd 
to their religious persuasion It was no doubt de- 
clared by Lord Motley that he would not mal»e the 
Executive Gouncilloiship a seesiw between the 
Indian communities. But sue h has been the c ase in 
actual practice, just what Lord Moiley reprobated 
as a see-saw. If the Government believe that uo one 
sees through this little game of thews they are very 
greatly mistiken indeed. In this connection I may 
quote an extract from a leading article in a lecent 
issue of the Statesman which will speak for itself 

‘‘When Raja Kishon Lall Goswami reined, it was 
thought necessary to appoint a Mahomedan as his 
successor, though Lora Morley bad definitely laid 
down the rule that in this part of the public service 
the rotation of religions was not to be taken into 
account ” 

As the appointments are made at present, a 
member of the Executive Council roust feel that he 
owes his appointment not so much to his personal 
qualifications as to the accident of his belonging to a 
particular religious community. Apart from tins 
consideration there is the other very grave objection 
to the piesent practice that the Indian Councillor 


appointed on communal considerations is likely to be 
influenced in his work by the feeling that he sits there 
as the tepresentative of the particular community to 
which he belongs and not as that of the whole province 
or the country It is, therefore, highly expedient 
that the selection should be made from the most 
qualified Indians available— in the province or the 
country as the cast nn> be— so that the Indian 
Councillor may be a bro id minded and enlightened 
public man imbued not with commun il but territorial 
patriotism and posse ssiug thr umfidence of all classes, 
by leisoii of bis knowledge end expei icnce of public 
affairs in general 

Negro Graduates. 

The Crisis, an organ of the Negroes of 
America, writes that timing the current 
year there have been graduated from the 
great universities of the United States of 
America nineteen colored Bachelors of 
Aits and five Masters of Arts. From the 
state universities, which rank for the most 
part equally as high, there have come 
thirty-seven Bachelors ot Arts, one Master 
and one Doctor of Philosophy. Other 
Northern institutions have sent out twenty- 
one Bachelors of Aits, making seventy- 
seven Bachelors in all from Northern insti- 
tutions. There have come from leading 
colored colleges two hundred twenty-two 
Bachelors and from other colored colleges 
one hundred fifty-six, or three hundred 
seventy-eight m all. flue makes a grand 
total of four hu tidied fit ty. live Bachelors 
ot Arts, as compand with Mb in 1916, 
281 in 1915 and 250 in 1911 Omissions 
would probably bring the actual number 
of graduates up to at le ist 475 

Women form a much largei proportion 
of these graduates than in any university 
in our country. 

What a Fight for Democracy 
Does Not Mean. 

The Crisis says 

The Allies in this gieat war are fighting for 
Democracy against Autoc taev and Militarism 

What is Demouacy ? 

lb it to treat a part of the population as not entitled 
to advancement * 1» it to fid to piovide it with an 
education * Is it to deny it the tight to vote or to 
have representation in Parliament or Congress 7 Is it 
to set it apart in a ghetto, theic to be herded and 
neglected i Is it to prevent its entrance into the 
higher branches of government service ? Is it to 
deny it the right of trial, visiting upon ns members 
tortuie and death t 

No, this is despotism It is the despotism that 
Russia has thrown of! Let the United states 
Government, then, the champion of democracy, at 
once enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, that its men 
of color may stand before the world as citizens. Else 
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this Republic will be i liughing stock to its 

enemies 

The people and government ok the 
United States should actively advocate 
thecaus* ofdemouacy all over the world 

What General Smute Means by Freedom 
and Democracy 

Ltln mmy other statesmen of the 
British hmpire Gcncial Smuts has been 
dtdaring that the present wdi is a light 
ioi iietdom and democracy We do not 
know with what mental reservation, it 
any, the other pohtiuaus may have 
spoken, but an idea of the reservation ol 
General Smuts can be ioimui tiom what 
the New York L\unm* Post si^ 

Uenml Smut hutyes ipnu lit! I u \f u m 
CAmpugi to tin pisihlti m t c 1 i t » ui\p 
popul ition ‘I i th* u it n of the must p n ,1 U u> 
the world his cv ei ,mi ( dl foi i In c n th» 
treaty of pci e forbidd out tun m 1 i o\ u unm 
of Afncu nuivts Hue sp d s s ) mi \fi u 
sensitiveness ou i the 1 1 i d \\ t 1, % th lno\l l i 
of the pi owes of mUh n 11m U n l i lunx n 
officers sinii I;i 4 At the lu^inmn iluiv, ( t nm 
bluktiooj hiultlu nuttnlu <f t nt h mint 
«U J ism in tin m m I 1st \ti k 1 m | 1 1 K in 1 un , :> 
bluk soidiu foil hi foi i >in 1 nst m in ilm 
double then mmbu of Ixl un, In h m’ Inn h 
tioops, and is< iptd into Spm h tu 1 i V tl 1 1 

ammunition \\ is *ime All flip I m ,j t ui 11 it 01 s m i 
nuive soldms in Afn i, him th. n pi mi K , 
suppiesb it be ’lions but sc >idm> 1 ,] 1 „ 

01 oIIoihw i 1 is Hi ( 

n 'Hons , lklf n ilom i ill to luxe mint 1 i ,, 

bUcks 


Race Riots in America 

li firihsli India llun ,m some 11, k, m 
nols eveiy jc.ir, and ou isionalK c ist- 
nots in the boutliun pusil ,u> j | Ks( _ 
are alleged to constitute om of out dis 
qualifications for self ink \ u i wu n , a 
this ohjeaioit m our ptm.dd , ‘ lowaids 
Home Rule” To the «x- ,,,| t , qU(Hul 
tlieremotsuih nothin th. \W,t, vu add 
tue following duouut ol the Last st 
Loots Raa-KtoM m \muua from the 
Literary Digest ol Julj 1 1 , 191 7 

On the anniverett' „t thi si«nntna ol a Urnoii' 
dacmntnt MKrtnift l hi rights ol lift, I.Utrtv aud h 
pursuit of happiness, thousands ol Am Ultl « “ ,? 
were fleeing tor Mletr trum the State ot \b ahnn 
Lincoln into Missouri they left bihiitd thim ne a?h 
/X® 1 icoie of tltiu oun rtuc dead, uearh « huudrec 
{jkospitals, and the blue) cmd rums ot moie that 
dttK hundred of the honue of the.r people cl.tfat 
Lesis, guarded by two thousand miTihamen wa. 
rwewnng from the effect* of one of the worst’ root 

&*C£uu™ mutucip ^authomTwe™ o\ 
jM* A** 11 ® for the lou ol life and propcrti 

St. 1, A 


is laid by many observers at the door of local and 
State officials, the underlying cause of the riot, the 
press generally agree , vi as the influx of negro labor 
into L 1st St L >uh from the South 

This nngialion ns our rtaders are aware, is no 
more liked at the South than at the North* Indeed, 
us the New \ork Lvernm * Sun remarks, the South 
h v* lv icd ivny expedient to check it, so that ‘as 
\ irthei 11 communities mob the negroes for coming 
in s ) S >utheru communities mob the employment 
igcnts f >r inducing them to go out ’ Other papers 
ob irvi th it while tin. noting at iLb beginning was 
dtu uo ti mourn causes, it developed racial jealousy 
which k 1 1 1 whokodi and indiscrimtn Ue attacks on 
ncgi j men vuimn, and child ten 

VVhiU iht jutss of tl e countis moit or left* calmly 
considfrtln un Itilung c mses of the East St Louis 
1 lots md discuss the it >nt nut ctkets ol the war, and 
the dcul ipnuiit of 1 ict hatred xn the l uited States 
pipers m 11 it hind ire nnpicst with the collapse ol 
govtiiumi t in tl 1 Illinois uH \ci >ss the Mibsisbippi 
ki u in si 1 1 ms Jhc (jlobt DuuoctHt denounces 
tin t til u 1 * to impress th Uwhss and irresponsible 
p n ti ipants in the 111 >b tint att iti s on propert 
in l pus ms w >ul 1 be ding i >ns to tlieinbtlvis 

I ins piper I lev stint hi turns eulj m the aitu 

II om I k lust d i\ s 11 tine, Amid hive saved 
1 1st Si I 11*. th Si it () llluioi md Ainerit m 
twill/ ill 111 1 II rci u 1 A indehbU shame Hut 

1 1 1L11111 dui th 1 miing ol d uk uts s to the aid 
1 ti 1 b si 1 1 but i I Inn mug 1 igid uncheiked 
I li ut is 1 I p is 1 ns I ill in »b ignoied ques 
tins fpnlt 111 1 mu ) eiiee md of i s e md sex 11 k y 
<1 s 11 h j th.. si ty ol bistind is ind eaied not 

whit i mil tic un 11 buy Iiris might bung The 
lus 1 imude tm nt 1 the im b mtJ s ivages 

Sneh ouutret cc* ate most shameful and 
d< pi >ii hi \ vei the less the imh pendent 
cDuntius when tlitA titppen aie not de- 
pmed ol the intui u liuintn light ot sdf- 
tule \oi do the opptes^ed dam people 
tn VtiHtu 1 si\ that they would prefer 
lip me si rule to the Go\einnient of their 
white fellow countrynu n “Non-Brah- 
m in’ oppoi cuts or self government in 
the M id 1 ts Piesdcney should take note 
ol this I ut 

Ate the 4 Non-Brahmanas” entirely 
opposed to Self-rule ? 

We do not ol eoutse, mean to say that 
4 Non Ihrihmauab ' all over India are 
opposed to st U iui tf f ( or th at 1S not a 
fact Nor is it tuie that the “Non-Brah- 
mauas 1 of the Madr is Presidency, wheie 
the expression and the movement origi- 
n ited, ate in genual opposed to self-rule. 
There are a good many who have not 
joined this movement. And among the 
adherents of the movement themselves 
there are many who advocate a measure 
of ^elftule which the great bulk of the 
Moderates would, a few years ago, have 
considered not unsatisfactory. Three reso- 
lutions passed at the recent “Non-ftrah* 
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tnana” conference at Coimbatore will 
illnstrate onr remat k. They ran as 
follows 

While this Conference is convinced that ihe conntiy 
is not a{ present upe for complete Home Rule, it 1 $ 
of opinion that a liberal instalment of political teforms 
m all stages of Government is neccssuy so as to make 
the Government moie responsible to the people of 
India, than at present, and to enable the people to 
gain expei tent e in the methods of Self Government 
and would suggest the following as a safe minimum 
for g i anting is soon as the wat is over — * The leg is 
lative count both imperial and piovincnl, should 
be enlaiged so as to contain a substmtiil mijonty 
of elected membeis, provision being made foi the due 
leptesentation of all communities and mtuests in the 
constitution of electoral ueis Provision should be 
made for the rcpieseutation of euh disti ct by it le i r t 
one number In the lmpcn il and provmu il covein 
inents the deputments oi lo al self-government, idu- 
cition, g nutation, a h ri<ultuie, co opci ition md ic 
gist! ation should be ph< ed entirely undti the coutiol 
of non otfn nil membeis of the legi^l itive coum ils, the 
administiative eonttol of thc'-c deputinents bung 
placed inlndnn hands with i view topluc these 
departments under the executive conliol of non o1h< 1 il 
membeis in tl e neat future 1 

1 his lonicieme is of opinion tint Government 
should, befoie pissing fin il oideis on the i(foim,to 
be intioduccd aftei the w u, give in nppi i iu nt> to tin 
people to f\pi ess then views by publishin ; then pro 
posaU 

I Ins Confcienco is of t pinion that in any si hr me 
of impel lal leconstiuuion iftei the wu, India shall 
be accepted as an equal puinei with the self govern 
mg colonics 

The Term “Non-Brahmana” 

The term “Non-Biahniona” hns not 
been happily chouti It is too wide. It 
may mean a Muxahmin, a Lhustiaii, <i 
Pai si, a European, an Amenum, i Negio, 
etc. , tor lioue of them aie Brahmins Nay, 
it may mean a lion, an elephant, a horse, 
a dove, a rhinoceros, a hippo) otamus, a 
flamingo, a crocodile, tec , lot none of 
these creatures are Brahmins One 
may even go so far as to speak of a 
mango tree or a piece of stone as a 
“Non-Brahmana” ; for cci tainly they are 
not Brahmins. Of course, by “Non-Biah- 
mana” is meant a Non-Biahmm Hindu, 
but standing alone it does not necessarily 
convey that meaning, liven it it did, its 
use would be objectionable. For it sug- 
gests that there is an innate and inherent 
difference between the natures, and opposi- 
tion between the interests, of Brahmins and 
men of other Hindu castes. That is not 
true. Nor is it true, except in the Madras 
Presidency, that the Brahmins are the 
most advanced community among Hindus. 
For, in literacy, material prosperity and 


social influence the Kayasihas all over 
not them India are not inferior to the 
Brahmins ; nor are the Baidyas in Bengal 
inferior. 

A negative description is in itself ob- 
jectionable Among Hindus various castes 
are noted lor their achievements, intellec- 
tual and moral standing and skill in 
various arts. A Kshutriya, can rightly 
associate with lus castt name God-vision/ 
valour m war, statcudft, tec Why should 
lie describe himscli as bung not a Brah- 
min ? What gloiy is theic m that des- 
uiption ? And what good purpose is 
served thereby.'' Sunil ulj the oinei castes 
have some just cause of pnde or other, 
liven those castes which occupy the lowest 
place in the Hindu social scale, have been 
indispensably necessity tot the existence 
of sock tj And the fact that they have 
smvived mid multiplied in spite of in- 
human socul tyiaunv is itself a proof of 
then vitality and stamina. 

Lastly the tetm is objectionable in that 
it liibiuuutcs that Bi uhmins alone are 
ca ilc-i lddcn and exclusive and that they 
alone an. social tji mts When is the fdct 
is that all Hindu castes arc caste-ridden 
and all doinintci o\u the castes which 
aie wrongly considered untouchable. We 
do not mcau to sav that way high caste 
Hindu is a social tyrant Whut we mean 
is that the system tcuds such tyianny, and 
many actually arc tyuuits, and large num- 
bets of the “Nou-Braluuanas” aie included 
among them. 

It is cui ious that the piomotcis of the 
“Non Btahin met” movement of Madras 
do not strong! \ denounce and try to put 
an t ncl to the exclusiveness, touch-me-not- 
ism, monopolism and arrogance of the 
“governing caste” in India and their pro- 
teges the lairasians. 

We are for Freedom and Progress All 
Round 

Wc hu\e repeatedly tned to show that 
India ought to have self-rule in spite of 
hcrmuuy injuuous social customs, super- 
stitions, racial divisions, backwardness 
in education and industries, &c. It must not 
be supposed on that account that we are 
apologists of any kind of social tyranny, 
tec. Of course, no regular reader of this 
Review is likely to make such a mistake. 
But still thete is uo barm in bring explicit. 

* For the ptmcipal Upaaishada were of Kshatriya 
authorship. 
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We want freedom and progress in all direc- 
tions, religious, social, political, education- 
al, industrial, &c. We want freedom and 
autonomy for the human soul in all 
spheres of human thought and activity. 
Those who would defer our attainment 
of political freedom till we have achieved 
social, economic or any other kind of free- 
dom, have to show, first, how political 
dependence can create a more favourable 
environment for social or other kind of 
freedom than political self-rule, secondly , 
how political self-rule would be more detri- 
mental to the cause ol social or other kind 
of freedom than political tutelage, and 
thirdly , how without political power it 
would be easy to make educational, social, 
economic, or any other kind of progress. 
This our opponents have not done, and, 
we think, cannot do. Any kind oi freedom 
or progress makes for every other kind of 
progress or freedom. 

Would Home Rule Increase Social 
Tyranny? 

Some persons argue that Home kule 
would increase social tyranny over the 
“depressed” castes. We do not think it 
would. Whatever it may meau in some 
particular areas, taking India as a whole, 
Home Rule would not mean the rule of any 
particular tyrannical caste, but of the elect 
of the Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Parma, Jainas, &c., and 
a majority oi such men, many of them 
belonging to sects favouring social demo- 
ctacy, would not be likely to favour or 
connive at any kind of tyranny, social or 
ol any other description. Those who pro- 
fess to admire Anglo-Jndian dominance 
cannot deny that various kinds of social 
tyranny exist inspite of this domi- 
nance, because it is beyond its power to 
check, and that there are many kinds of 
suppression and highhandedness which 
are directly or indirectly due to this 
dominance. Moreover, as Home Rule 
does not mean independence, it would not 
.the disappearance of the influence 
of British rule, British traditions, and 
British literature in so far as they tend to 
curb and destroy social tyranny. 

Example of Indian States. 

-.There is a passage in Mr. V. P. 
Mad ha v a Kao s presidential address at the 
Provincial Conference, 1917, 
which baa it* lesson for those who say 
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that in India tinder Home Rule politico 
power and office would be a monopoly o 
the Brahmin* or any other section of th< 
Indian community. This passage » to bt 
found among our “Notes” in the last 
June number. It shows that in Travancore 
the most caste-ridden State in India, an 
appreciable number ot “untouchable” 
men has been elected members of the 
Popular Assembly. There is no reason to 
Suppose that British India under Home 
Rule would be under worse social condi- 
tions than any Indian State. 

In British India nothing remarkable 
has been done specially for the benefit of 
the depressed or untouchable pln. m» 9 
But in some Indian States, Baroda, for 
example, special attention has been paid 
to their needs. In that State the Aatyaja 
or depressed classes number 1,74,289. 
In 1915-16 there were 25 2 separate schools 
ior Antyaja children. Of these 247 were 
for hoys and 5 for girls. 1 he total nnmber 
ol children attending these schools was 
11,224 (10,872 boys and 352 girls). 
Besides these, 7,131 children of the 
Antyaja classes were receiving their 
education in other primary schools. Thus 
the total number ol Antyaja children in 
schools is 18,335, or more' than 10| per 
cent, ol their population. Can British 
India show anything like this ? School 
requisites and hooks are given free by the 
Baroda Government to these children 
(and, of course, they do not have to pay 
any tuition fee), and scholarships of an 
aggregate amount of Rs. 122 p.m. were 
awarded in the principal Antyaja schools 
to students in higher standards. Eight 
scholarships of Rs. 5 each are given to 
students studying in 4tb, 5th and 6th 
standard classes of the Baroda High 
bchool. In the Training College, along 
with high class Hindus, 15 Antyaia 
scholars received training as a prepara- 
tion for teachership in Antyaja schools. 
The Antyaja Hostel at Baroda accom- 
modated 42 children (34 boys abd 8 girls), 
while the one at Pattan bad 27. There 
are, besides, special boarding schools 
for forest tribes. The Garoda School is 
a unique institution, founded with a 
view to teaching Sanskrit to the sons of 
. Garoda or priestly class of the 
Antyajas and initiate them info the 
proper performance of religions rites and 
ceremonies. 

Some men who are or profess to be 
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social reformers are opposed to the Home 
Rale or self-rale movement. They have 
no doubt noted that Indore has a Civil 
Marriage Act which is in some respects 
superior to Act 111 of 1872 of British 
India: also that the Baroda Caste Usages 
Bill, directed against social tyranny, can- 
not be matched in British India. Ortho- 
dox Hindus do not like such social legisla- 
tion; but those of them who oppose Home 
Rule do not do so on the alleged grouncf 
that it would favour social tyranny. Of 
course, all Indian States are not like 
Baroda or Indore; but our illustrations 
are meant only to show that British 
India under Home Rule may be like some 
advanced Indian States and, therefore, 
it need not necessarily be a social hell for 
the backward classes. 

Pacts in support of our position may 
be cited even from some States which arc 
small and not much known. For instance, 
the junior Dcwas State in Central India 
has a population of only 63,015. In the 
Report of the working of the i’anchayats 
in this state for the year 1914-15 we find 
it stated that the total number of village 
panebayats was 73 and that of the 
Pamhasot village elders, 531. Of these 
men I8G were Rajputs, 45 Mahajans, 19 
Jats, 7i Kumawats, 3 Kalals, 1 Black- 
smith, 3 Sonars, 1 Tell, 42 Kulrais, 8 
Nandwanas, 4 Mails, 1 Dhobi, 3 Gowlis, 
24 Musaiman9, 32 Khatis, 12 Rawats, 
4 Bohoras, 8 Anjanas, 3 Purbhias, 2 Hhats, 
1 Kumar, 1 Kosta, 48 Brahmins, 44Gujars, 
1 Kir, 4 Minas, 3 Naiks, 1 l’mjara, 7 
Gadns, 3 Sutars, 3 Kaseras and 2 Balais. 
“It will thus be apparent that men from 
all castes [including “untouchables”] and 
classes have secured a place on the 
Panchayat Board. ” 

Lord Islington Speaking to Students. 

After the announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu, the new Indian Secretary of 
State, it is not necessary to comment on 
Lord Islington’s pronouncement on the 
subject of Indian political reforms. But it 
ought to be noted that what he said was 
addressed to the students at the Oxford 
summer meeting. All over India bureau- 
crats are against students (even college 
students and post-graduate students) 
listening to political speeches. In some 
provinces there are circulars actually pro- 
hibiting students from attending political 
meetings. As it was a summer meeting 


which Lord Islington addressed, the 
audience may have consisted only of post- 
graduate students, or there may have been 
also some under-graduates who staved on 
during the vacation m order to be able to 
pursue some favorite or necessary study* 
Supposing that the students addressed 
were all graduates, we may demand that all 
our university law students, m a. and M.sc. 
and more advanced students, and medical 
and engineering students who are gradu- 
ates should not be required to shun poli- 
tical meetings. In fact, some 500 latf 
students of Bombay have memorialised 
the Governor that, as they have the right 
to vote for the election of municipal coun- 
cillors and Fellows of the University and 
are therefore considered responsible citizens 
able to judge for themselves, they should 
not be required to obey the circular which 
tells students not to attend political meet- 
ings 

Students and Politics. 

Our pjsition is this. Even if British 
students were precluded from attending 
political meetings and having anything to 
do with politics, our students ought to 
have opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
of contemporary politics. Those who have 
to win civic rights ought certainly to 
know as much of politics and have as 
much political ardour as those who already 
possess civic rights. Perhaps this is an 
understatement We ought rather to say 
that, as the winning and preserving of 
civic rights require greater political know- 
ledge and enthusiasm than what are 
needed for merely preserving the civic 
freedom won long ago, our youngmen 
ought to be placed in circumstances 
favorable to the acquisition of such know- 
ledge and the development of such enthu- 
siasm. If the reading of prescribed text- 
books ought not to be so absorbing a task 
as to prevent students from taking part 
in manly games and other forms of phy- 
sical exercise, they should certainly also 
be able to spare time for listening to such 
speeches as may help in making them good 
citizens. Youth is the time for the growth 
of enthusiasm for anything. 

Lord Sydenham on Lord Islington’s 
Speech. 

We cannot but laugh at the grave and 
gloomy looks with which Lord Sydenham J 
professes to regard much of Lord 
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Islington’s address “with grave misgiving.” 
One IotcI makes a pronouncement which is 
almost valueless hem our point of view. 
But up starts another loid ard sajs, “My 
dear hi other, don’t you propose such 
catastrophic changes, such revolutionary 
ntnims, which foichode nothing but 
anarchy. “ This may be meant to enhance 
the \alue of the first lutd’s proposals, but 
we ate not deceived ; we know the signifi- 
cance of such stage management. In the 
street auctions in our edits the auctioneers 
have their associates who make high bids 
in order to induce the unwary passcis-by 
to bid higher. In the web-known bangle 
trick, one man pretends to have picked 
up a genuine gold bangle, though it is a 
gilt trinket. Immediately an accomplice 
turns up, pretending to be a stranger, 
and asks that thr ornament may be made 
over to him foi a fair price. A guileless 
way hirer may be taken m by the tuck and 
may buy a worthless brass tiinket at 
the price of gold. Of coutse, the noble 
lords are not bimi pers like the men in the 
illustrations given above But neither 
are we such simpletons as to be deceived 
hy the theatrical attitudinizing anil posing 
of politicians. 

Lord Sjdcnham aftvft, wul» spread nlaim has ln.cn 
caused among thoughtful Indians l»v demands of 
Itidiun Maximalists involving assumption ol all 
political pov er by a little oli#ruvh\ '1 lie piohkm 
ioi us is Justly to bleak up tlu most highly ntialis 
cd8\s*mt >1 tin vrrnmcnt that tu*i esistul Secondly, 
tocnsuicthat the ical 1 nt sectional opinion idiall 
lwve full cvprehsion ami that wc shall not be dtptmd 
ol 'he counsels of Indians who arc uotkini* to build 
uu the country und pionmlc social changes which 
alone can make nationhood possible The weakening 
of the British in India would lead to most riis'istious 
anarchy We cannot dived ourselves ofourdut\oi 
responsibility towards the vast masses of India whosi 
wtllare must be our onl> ob|cu If tlu* icabtics of the 
situation ate ignoml or nn-umuiMood dangers au 
certain. 

Who are these “thoughtful Indians” of 
Lord Sydenham ? Docs this old fogey mean 
to say that Dadabhai Naoroji, who 
originated the idea of Home Rule and was 
a staunch Home Ruler to his dying dav, 
was not a thoughtful Indian ? It would 
be sheer impudence even to suggest this. 
Let Lord Sydenham name his “thought- 
ful Indians”, and we undertake to name 
a far larger number of far more thougbful 
Indians who are in favour of Indian self- 
mle, including some men who are known 
and respected throughout the civilised 
ttQflcl for their worth and work. We do 
* Dpt iaj that those Indians who are not 
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in favour of self-rule are not thoughtful. 
They may be, and many of them are. 
What we contend is that they are not the 
only thoughtful men in the country ; 
nor are they most thoughtful, or the 
majoi it y of thoughtful Indians. The loid 
calls us Maximalists! As if abuse wm* 
any aigument. He speaks of the 
assumption of all political power hy 
a little oligarchy. It is*not true that 
flomc Rule would mean the monopn 
ly (i power by a small exclusive 
group of men; ic would mean the manage- 
ment of the affirms of the country hy 
capable men drawn from the different 
races, sects and castes inhabiting India 
And with the progress of education (which 
Home Rule will accelerate and ensuie) 
even the most backward communities will 
come to participate in the control of 
nffdits. This giadual equalising of the 
distribution of power is still in progress 
even in England. But supposing what 
the lord says is a true prophecy, let us 
examine the present state of things and 
compare it with lord Sydenham’s 
forecast At present the Anglo-Indian (old 
style) bureaucracy are a real, close and 
exclusive oligarchy. Entrance into this 
charmed circle does" not depend on charac- 
ter and capacity, but on race aud complex- 
ion. And this oligarchy consists ol 
foreign birds of passage whose main 
intciest in life lies in a distant country, to 
which they ntirc with their hoards and 
their experience. If this oligarchy were 
icplaced by an Indian oligarchy, the latter 
would not be a close preserve for any 
particular race, sect or caste. Men 
belonging to any Indian community 
would he able to become members 
of this oligarchy by their capacity, 
character and public spirit. And the 
economic and moral gain would be im- 
mense. Salaries and pensions would for 
the most part remain and fructify in the 
country ; and the knowledge of affairs, 
mature judgment and experience of our 
public servants w'ould still be of use to us 
after their retiicment from public service. 
All this gain would accrue even on the sup- 
position that Indian Home Rule would 
mean an Indian oligarchy. But, as we 
have said and shown above, it would not 
mean an oligarchy. The Indian oligarchy 
may possibly bungle ; but their bungling 
would not create a worse hell than that 
produced in Mesopotamia by the foreign 
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officials. Lord Sydenham tries to frighten 
his countrymen and possibly gullible 
Indians also with the prospect of an 
Indian oligarchy ; bat it does not frighten 
ns. Does he not know that sagacious 
patriots in all countries, if offered a choice 
between a foreign and an indigenous 
oligarchy, would at once choose the latter? 
Why, if they were told to choose even 
between foreign despotism and indigenous 
despotism, they would vote for the 
latter Lord Sydenham perhaps knows 
the poem in which the feelings of the 
writer find expression in some such words 
as “our tyrants then were our own 
countrymen.” The reason for this pre- 
ference does not lie in the greater sweet- 
ness or bearabihty of native despotism. 
It lies in the fact that indigenous despot- 
ism is an obstacle to progress easier to 
“negotiate" than foreign despotism. Look 
at the history of Japan, China and Russia 
for proof. It is certain that if Japan, 
China or Russia were under a foreign 
Western despotism, they would not have 
had constitutional government as early as 
they have. 

What is the “real" opinion as opposed 
to the “sectional", and how does Lord 
Sydenham propose to get it ? In a pre- 
ponderating^ illiterate country without 
the franchise the opinion of the majority 
of educated men must be considered the 
real opinion ; and even in countries which 
are almost universally literate and enjoy 
the franchise, the opinion of the party in 
power is at best a sectional opinion. Some- 
thing like the real opinion might be 
attempted to be obtained if theie were 
universal suffrage. Let Lord Sydenham 
work for universal suffrage in India and 
then talk of real opinion. Under present 
circumstances to try to disparage the 
opinion of the majority of articulate edu- 
cated men as being sectional and not 
real is merely to play with words It is 
hnmbngism and quackery, not statesman- 
ship. 

Lord Sydenham insinuates that all 
or most advocates of “social changes 
which alonecan make nationhood possible" 
or, in other words, social reformers, are 
not in favour of the measure of reform 
demanded in the joint note prepared by 
the Congress and the Moslem League. 
That is not so. Among the adherents 
and workers of the Congress and the Mos- 
lem League there is a considerable number 
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of earnest social reformers. There is no 
opposition or incompatibility between 
political and social freedom ana progress, 
rather the two are interdependent- It any 
social reformer thinks there is such opposi- 
tion, his intelligence and knowledge of 
social dynamics and development cannot 
be praised. 

“The weakening of the British in India 
would lead to most disastrous anarchy/’ 
Is there disastrous anarchy m the Indian 
States ? A self-ruling India within the 
British Empire cannot be in a worm 
condition than these States. And should 
there be such disastrous anarchy, Britishers 
need not pity us , we must be pre- 
pared to take the risk. No “earthly 
providence" can or ought to ward 
off disaster from the heads of the 
incapable. They ought to be prepared to 
be wiped off the face of the earth. Irt 
reality it is not pi tv lor us which keeps the 
British autocrats and exploiters here, but 
self-interest 

British bureaucrats always talk as ii 
they alone were responsible tor the welfare 
of the masses. The real fact is, it is the 
peoole of India who are responsible for 
their own welfare. True, the educated 
classes are not the whole of the people, but 
they are a part of the people. They have, 
therefore, no right to prevent even a part 
of the people from assuming responsibility 
for the welfare of the entire mass of the 
population ol India , rather is it the duty 
of England to bring home to us this respon- 
sibility and call upon us to shoulder it. 
This talk of responsibility on the part 
of the bureaucrats is only a mark for keep- 
ing intact the monopoly of power aud pelf. 
The welfare of the masses of India has never 
been the only or even the main object of 
the officials If it were, there would not 
have been the appalling mass of ignorance, 
disease and starvation or semi-starvation 
that there is in India. As Lord Sydenham 
says that it “must be our only oiyect" 
may we expect his official countrymen 
here to take the hint 

A Suicidal Suggestion. 

At one of the sittings of the recent edu- 
cational conference held at Simla to discuss 
the questions of the medium of instruction, 
the age aud stage when students ought to 
begin to learn English, the method of 
teaching English in secondary schools, etc , 
Kai Bahadur Pumauanda Chatterji, a 
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Bengali inspector of schools, is reported to 
have said that English “should be taught 
well and for this there should be a 
European headmaster in each high school 
and European lady teachers for the top 
classes. To meet the increased financial 
demands he proposed increasing the fee 
rate's, a step which would not be difficult 
to take.” Let us first consider the practi- 
cality and financial aspect of the sugges- 
tion 

When the Rai Bahadur speaks of “each 
high school,” we presume he means each 
Government high school ; for it is utterly 
impossible for aided or unaided high 
schools to entertain the services of English 
headmasters or English lady teachers. 
We also presume that he uses the word 
“European” not in the railway sense of 
a pantalooned and hatted person, but 
in the sense of pure British or English. 
What class of men does he propose to get 
out for headmastership ? Not a worse 
class, we hope, than the majority of 
those who have in recent years been re- 
cruited for the Imperial Educational 
Service; for a worse class will not do. 
Now, what sort of men have been recently 
obtained for the 1. E. S. ? The Education 
Member of the Government of India placed 
before the Imperial Legislative Council 
(8th September 1914) a return showing 
that in the two years ending with that 
date 46 members had been added to the 
I. E. S., out of whom only 31 were Oxford 
or Cambridge graduates, and that out of 
these 31, only 

8 were First Class Honours men 

12 „ Second „ „ 

6 M Third „ „ 

1 was a Fourth „ „ man 

aod 4 were ordinary “Poll” B. A. *S,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provincial 
universities. We are sure many, though 
not all, of these men speak the English 
language with the accent and tone of 
cultured Englishmen ; it would be an 
advantage to learn to pronounce and 
•peak English under their guidance and 
by imitating them. It is only in English 
pronunciation and conversation that 
Englishmen can be expected naturally to 
be superior to Indians. In every other 
respect Indian teachers may be equal or 
? superior to English teachers. We doubt 
if even all first class Oxford and Cambridge 


honours men know more of English litera- 
ture and can teach it better than our best 
M. A.’s. in English. We have not in our 
experience found European professors of 
English in our colleges generally superior 
to the best Indian professors of English. 
Bengali high schools have not had 
European headmasters in recent years. 
Bengal, therefore, does not know by actual 
practical experience the comparative worth 
of European and Indian headmasters; the 
United Provinces know. Our 13 years* 
residence and educational experience there 
did not lead us to think that European 
headmasters were generally superior 
to Indian headmasters even as 
teachers of English. Under the 
circumstances, is it worth the cost to 
pay extravagant salaries to ordinary 
British graduates simply to hear English 
pronounced and spoken with the native 
accent 7 We trow not. For answering 
this question it is necessary also to con- 
sider the true end of education, which we 
propose to do shortly. Supposing it 
would be a proper use of money to pay 
ordinary British graduates lavishly to 
hear the salvation-bringing English tone 
and accent, how is the money to be 
obtained > Kai Bahadur Purnananda Babu 
says, by increasing the fee-rates. Agreed. 
The fee-rates, we suppose, cannot be 
higher in Government nigh schools than 
in the Calcutta Presidency College . Presi- 
dency College is not staffed wholly or 
mainly with British graduates. Yet in 
spite of its high fees, Government had 
to spend Rs. 235-5-7 per student from 
public revenues in 1915-16 for this college. 
In the same year Government spent only 
about Rs. 18 per student in its high 
schools. There is a great difference 
between Rs. 235 and Rs. 18. Of course 
one European .headmaster and three or 
four European lady teachers per school 
with starvation wages for the Indian 
teachers would not mean so much expendi- 
ture for each high school as that incurred 
lor Presidency College. But it would cer- 
tainly mean greatly increased expenditure 
from provincial revenues for all the high 
schools, amounting to many lakhs, in 
addition to what may be obtained from 
the increased fees. Would Government be 
prepared to incur this additional expendi- 
ture ? Supposing it would be, is the em- 
ployment of European headmasters and 
lady teachers the best possible nse of the 
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money in this country where only 6 per 
cent, of the people can read and write ? 
Every person, every family from whose 
labour Government derives its revenues, 
has a right to be educated. The first 
charge on any fresh education grant ought 
to be the expenditure incurred for the 
spread of education among the masses, 
not for providing the luxury of European 
headmasters and lady teachers for the sons 
of the well-to-do. The Rai Bahadur pro- 
poses to increase the fees. As lie is an 
inspector of school*, he certainly knows 
of rich civilised countries where the ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools 
impart free education to the children of 
rich and poor alike. Should poor India 
follow the example of those countries, or 
should she make the cost of education such 
as to place it beyond the reach of the 
poor ? 

Let us now consider whether the em- 
ployment of English head motets and lady 
teachers in our schools would serve the 
true ends of education. In savage lands 
where indigenous talent is not available, 
foreign talent must be used. But in India 
we have plenty of competent men to teach 
in our schools all the subjects taught there. 
It is not therefore an unavoidable necessity 
to employ European headmasters, tec. 
The true end of education is to informa 
child’s mind, train it to observe and draw 
conclusions, help the growth of its person- 
ality, &c. What is it in all this which is 
beyond the power of good Indian 
teachers ? Knowledge may be imparted 
by Indian teachers, they may teach how 
to observe and judge, and they may also 
help in the growth of the personality of the 
student. 

Whatever our ancestors may or may 
not have been in ancient times, the spirit 
of freedom, the assertion of each man’s 
individuality, the full expression in word 
and deed of each man’s personality,— these 
have characterised England and some 
other Western countries to a far greater 
extent than they characterise India even 
now. The teaching of and association 
with European teachers ought to inspire 
our students with love of liberty and an 
unquenchable desire for self-assertion and 
the full expression in word and deed of 
their personality. But unfortunately not 
only do our English teachers not consci- 
ously and directly help in the full growth 
of the personality of their Indian students, 
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but, ou the contrary, their presence and 
influence t»nd to suppress and stifle the 
desire for liberty and other characteristics 
of the West. We must, therefore, nnhesi- 
tatingly condemn the Rai Bahadur’s 
suggestion, which i9 011 c of the recommen- 
dations of the committee appointed to 
ascertain and advise how the “Imperial 
Idea” may be inculcated and fostered in 
schools and colleges in Burma. It will 
be welcomed by “Irapeiiahsts”, because 
European headmasters can better try to 
produce the type of character befitting 
a subject race than Indian headmasters, 
by suppressing and stilling all that goes 
against “Imperial” domination. They 
can also better supplement the efforts of 
the C. 1. D. to keep India “loyal”. And 
they may, according to the Curzonian 
idea, form the ionrth line of defence of the 
British Empire. The other three lines of 
defence were once thus described by the 
Imlmn Daily New s (July 211, 1914*) 

"Under the Cm /on lcgimc tin new (European) 
ptoftssois are chosen to lorm the third line of 
defence ot Indi i behind the Hnttsh auny and the 

Hutisli civil fctiviu IIkv ate chosen mainly, 

we Icar, as a political thin black line tipped with 
steel— steel pens ,Thib supremely silly idea was 
that ot Lmd ('utzon alone he did it. It was based 
on the pic valent idea that no Indian could be loyal 
or should be given the chance ot teaching disloyalty, 
which it wa*» supposed they were one and all 
engaged in doing Ihe idea was almost cornu.*, 
because in vain is the net spread in front of the 
fowler, and it stands to reason that no body ot 
self tespi cling young men altogcthei approve of being 
politically led ” 

Government may employ European 
headmasters and European lady teachers 
for Indian high schools. But our boys may 
after all wonder why, though India has 
produced men fit to fraternise with the 
wot Id’s piominent personalities in religion, 
literature, science, art, philosophy and 
history, she has not produced headmasters 
or has all of a sudden ceased to produce 
them And if a school can afford to have 
British teachers of English, why must they 
necessarily be head masters ? Is it to teach 
the Native his place from infancy, so 
that when he grows up— not to manhood, 
but— to adult nativehood he may not have 
any sense of national dignity left to be 
wounded ? 

Mr. Gokhale’s Scheme. 

After some adroit, though unsuccessful, 
stage-management, the Aga Khan publish- 
ed a scheme of self-government which Mr. 
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6* K. Gokhalc dratted two days before his 
death. The Aga Khan said that it was 
entrusted to him by the author for pub- 
lication at some opportune moment. And 
he chose such a moment as enabled him, 
we hope unconsciously, to play into 
the hands of our opponents ; for they, 
while not fullv accepting Mr. Gokhale’s 
scheme, have been using it to condemn the 
Congrcss-Mosletn-League scheme. 

As many other persons besides the Aga 
Khan had seen and possessed copies of Mr. 
Gokhale’s draft, he need not have given 
himself the airs of the sole executor of Mr. 
Goklialc’s political last will and testa- 
ment. 

We respected and still respect the sin- 
cere and devoted patriotism ot Mr. 
Gokhale. We admire his statesmanship. 
But we never swore by him nor by any 
other leading Indian We gave him our 
whole-hearted support, when he deserved 
it, and criticised him as thoroughly when 
he went wrong. With all his devotion and 
statesmanship, lie never was, nor was tit 
to be, the non-official political dictator of 
India. When be voted for a repressive 
Press Act along with some other panicky 
and weak-kneed councillors, all the im- 
portant Indian papers condemned him. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that in whatever 
he did or said lie was infallible, or wiser 
than all our other leaders combined. There- 
fore even it Mr Gokhalc had drafted and 
revised a scheme of self-government in a 
sound state of body and left it lor the 
l people, we would have judged it on its 
merits. Bui he drafted it for a high official 
in order to show ban what measure of self- 
government if granted of their own accord 
By the Government would conciliate the 
people, and he left some points open for 
further consideration in consultation with 
friends, but died before stall consultation. 
Therefore, the scheme does not represent 
.his idea oi what the people’s demand ought 
to be. 

Two eventful years have passed since 
his death. Not to speak of great world- 
events, these years nave seen the rap- 
prochement between the left and right 
wings of the Congress party wmch 
parted company at Surat ; they have seen 
the rapprochement between the Congress 
and the Moslem League. We need not 
enumerate the world-events which have 
compelled the leading statesmen of the 
altea nations to declare again and again 


that they are fighting for democracy and 
the emancipation of mankind. In his 
great speech before the American Luncheon 
Club in London, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared : 

“There are tunes in history when this world spins 
so leisurely along its destined coarse that it seems 
for centuries to be at a it&nd-stj'I. There are also 
times when it rushes along at a giddy pace covering 
the track ot centuries in a year. These are such 
titnts Snc weeks ag> Russia was an autocracy. 
She is now one of the most advanced democracies 
m the woi Id." (Cheers.) 

If Mr. Gokhale had lived through these 
stirring times and been living now, it is 
reasonable to think that he would have 
joined with his fellow-patriots in demand- 
ing the measure of self-government which 
is embodied in the scheme prepared jointly 
by the Congicss and Moslem League. 

Protests against Internments. 

There is one painful feature of our public 
life which compels us to speak out. Numer- 
ous public meetings have been held all over 
India (though not many in Bengal and the 
Punjab) protesting against the internment 
of Mrs. Annie Besant and two of her co- 
workers, and demanding their release. 
Very many mote ought to be held. If a 
hundred times as many had been held as 
have been actually held, they would have 
been none too many. For to deprive any 
person of liberty without public trial and 
proof of guilt is a grievous wrong and a 
grave offence against the spirit of freedom 
and democracy, for which the allies are 
professedly fighting. 

But it has pained us to find that not a 
single meeting has been held anywhere to 
protest against the internment of hundreds 
of persons in Bengal anti to demand their 
release. The lot of these persons is far 
harder than that ot Mrs. Besant and her 
co-workers. Since the internment of Mrs. 
Besant and her associates numerous pro- 
test meetings have been held. At none of 
these, as tar as we have been able to 
notice, was there any lesolution passed 
expressing even pity for the lot of the 
interned persons unknown to fame. After 
the publication of Mr. Montagu’s an- 
nouncement in the House of Commons, 
many papers have said that as a prelimin- 
ary conciliatory measure, Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Arundale, Mr. Wadia, and, some 
papers add, Messrs. Mahomed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali should be released. We sup- 
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port this suggestion. But why are not 
the Bengal detenus to be released ? Like 
the other persons interned, they too have 
not been publicly (or even secretly) tried. 
There is no proof of any offence against 
them, too. Lord Carmichael could only 
speak of such circumstantial evidence as 
would not be accepted by any court of 
justice. Is loss of liberty a wrong only to 
those who are famous and influential and 
whose services have been great and arc 
well known ? Is the liberty of obscure and 
unknown persons or * of persons whose 
reputation is only local, of persons who 
have rendered no public service or whose 
services and sacrifices, though sterling, 
are not known to the public,— is the liberty 
of such persons we say, utterly valueless ? 
If it has a value, as it undoubtedly has, 
why should we not demand that it be 
restored to them ? It may be considered 
astute to protest against the internment 
of only those who enjoy celebrity and to 
demand their release, but such a course of 
conduct is neither consonant with a keen 
sense of justice nor in harmony with the 
principles of democracy— a word which is 
at present in everybody’s lips. 

In Ireland even actual rebels have been 
released from prison. Here, can wc not 
ask for the release of mere suspects ? The 
Irish are white, the Indians are not white. 
But liberty knows no colour-bar. There 
is, therefore, no reason, wc hope, why wc 
must demand the release of only white 
persons and their companions, and not de- 
mand also the release of hundreds of dark- 
complexioned persons deprived of their 
liberty without public trial. 

King’s Commissions for Indians. 

We have said in a previous note that 
of the nine Indians who have received 
King’s Commissions in the Indian army 
more than half seem to belong to “ruling 
families” or the aristocracy. One officer 
evidently hails from Nepal, which is 
independent territory. How many of the 
remaining eight come from the Indian 
States we do not know. Commissions 
given to the scions of the ruling houses in 
independent or feudatory states cannot 
satiny the legitimate claims and ambi- 
tions of the people of British India. Nor 
can a few commissions granted to the sons 
or other relatives of titular rajas and 
landholders serve that purpose. The com- 
missioned ranks of toe army must be 


open to all physically and educationally 
fit Indians, irrespective of birth race or 
domicile, just as they are open to all 
physically and educationally fit English- 
men. 

Passive Resistance- 

Every person, who feels wronged and 
aggrieved in any way, pai ticularly when 
he feels that lie lias been deprived of 
the rights and liber l its which belong 
to him as a citizen aud a human being, 
may resort to the form ol civil disobedience 
known as passive resistance it he finds 
that recourse to the law courts and re- 
presentations made to the constituted 
authorities have failed to bring him any 
redress. This is a constitutional method. 
Jt lias a higher sanction, the sanction of 
the human spirit. For, in the last resort, 
a man is bound to respect aud obey only 
that which his soul accepts and approves. 
If in obeying only the dictates of his soul, 
he has to disobey any man-made law, 
rule, regulation or ordinance, he must 
take the consequences and suffer. When 
any individual has recourse to passive 
resistance on 1ns own responsibility his 
action does not involve any other person 
in the suffering that it may bring. There- 
fore, it is comparatively easy for indivi- 
duals to decide when aud under what 
circumstances recourse to passive resistan- 
ce is necessary. If one’s judgment is at 
fault he alone suffers. But when a politi- 
cal party has to adopt passive resistance 
as one of the means of furthering its 
cause, greater deliberation is required. 
The numerical and moral strength of the 
persons who want passively to resist 
must be considered. Even before that 
it has to be considered whether all 
the ordinary means of obtaining success 
have been tried or not. Then the solidari- 
ty and strength of conviction of the party 
and its ability to suffer and undergo 
sacrifices should be taken into considera- 
tion. Of course, if any persons belonging 
to a party arc convinced that passive 
resistance is necessary, they ought on their 
own responsibility to preach it and make 
their party strong in all the respects refer- 
red to above. They should also have 
recourse to it themselves. If they wish 
that others should follow their example, 
they should point out precisely how it is to 
be done ; that is to say, the payment of 
what particular tax may be refused, and 
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rftbat particular law, regulation, rule, 
ordinance or executive order may be dis- 
obeyed. 

U. P. Special Provincial Congress* 

In recent years the United Provinces 
have given proof of considerable progress 
in the methods of public agitation. Their 
previous achievements in tins line led us to 
expect the success of the Special Provincial 
Congress held at Lucknow on the 10th of 
August. The expectation was fulfilled. 
More than five hundred delegates, repre- 
senting different communities, sections and 
classes, attended the Congress. The pre- 
sidential address delivered by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was clear, eogent and 
convincing. He showed conclusively 
that Indiaus have been conducting political 
agitation during the period of the war not 
for the fun of the thing or because of any 
perversity in their nature, but because the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons 
and the Indian Imperial and Provincial 
Governments have, by. what they have 
done and refused to do, compelled the 
people of India to have recourse to agita- 
tion in self-defence. 

Said Pandit Motilal : 

Our position has been dearly stated in the repre- 
sentation recently made by the joint conference of the 
National Congress and the Moslem League held at 
Bombay. That representation embodies our answer 
to the policy of repression in a dignified and emphatic 
manner. It makes it clear that the newly awakened 
spirit is not to be suppressed by the Defence of India 
Act or the Press Act. It asks for the complete reversal 
of the policy of repression and the immediate release 
of th'e interned patriots. While demanding that the 
Congress- Moslem League scheme of reforms be given 
effect to after the close of the war, it invites the 
Government to publish its own proposals for public 
discussion. It insists on an authoritative prenounce- 
mem pledging the Government to a policy of making 
India a selfgoverning member of the British Empire, 
being made at an early date. We ask for no more 
„ and will be satisfied with no less, 

Joint Conference of National Congress 
and Moslem League. 

The joint conference of the National 
Congress and the Moslem League was a 
most important gathering. The repre- 
sentation drawn up and adopted at this 
meeting must have the hearty support of 
all thinking and patriotic Indians. There 
M : ls no extremism in it, but neither is there 
; any weak-kneed vagueness which passes 
^ with 


The most important and significant 
resolution which the conference has passed 
is the one which requires the various com- 
mittees and councils of the Congress and 
the Moslem League to consider and report 
on the advisability of resorting to passive 
resistance. It may or may not be decided 
to adopt this method. But it is a sign of 
the times that the parties of constitution- 
al progress in India have been driven to 
consider whether they ought not now to 
take up the last weapon in the armoury 
of those who wish to fight for freedom 
without bloodshed. 

Mr. Montagu's Announcement 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
at Simla on August 20, published the 
following notification 

The following announcement is being made this 
clay bv the Secretary of State for India in the House 
ol Commons ancl is published for general informa- 
tion 

Announcement by the Secretary op State 
for India. 

The policy of His Majesty's Government with 
which the Government of India arc in complete accord 
is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire. They have decided that substantial 
steps in this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as 
a preliminary to considering what these steps should 
be, that there should be a free and informal exchange 
of opinion between those in authority at home and 
in India. His Majesty’s Government have accor- 
dingly decided with Hts Majesty's approval that 1 
should accept the Viceroy's invitation to proceed to 
India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and 
the Government of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy the view of Local Governments and to receive 
with him tbc suggestions of representative bodice 
aud others. 1 would add that progress in this policy- 
can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the 
advancement of the Indian peoples must be the judges 
of the time and the measure of each advance and they 
must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom now the opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence could be reposed iu their 
sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity will be 
afforded for the public discussion of the proposals 
which will be submitted in due course to the 
Parliament. 

(Sd.) J. H. Duboulay, 

Secretary to the Govern meat of India. 

This announce ment has made us neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. We have never 
indulged in prophecy/ never based any 
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hopes on official proclamations, promises 
or pronouncements, and we do not see 
any reason to depart from our usual prac- 
tice on the present occasion. 

The announcement has the usual ring of 
bureaucratic pronouncements in India. 
“Increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of administration “the 
gradual development of self-governing 

institutions ;** “progress by successive 

stages;** “the responsibility tor the wel- 

fare of the Indian peoples” lying on the 

British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, that is, on the bureaucracy ; 
these arc all old familiar phrases in a new 
setting. They are beautifully vague ; they 
may mean much or mean little. Increas- 
ing the association of Indians in every 
branch of administration may mean only 
a few more high posts conferred on 
Indians. But we do not want merely 
offices or influence, we want above all 
political power to control public affairs 
and shape our own destiny. J he gradual 
development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government, may mean 
such development in the course of a year, 
five years, a decade, fifteen years, a genera- 
tion, a century, five centuries, ora millenium. 
It is, therefore, risky to criticise these 
words. For if one objects to gradual pro- 
gress, the reply maybe, “surely you don’t 
want Home Rule in a second.** The Fili- 
pinos have got responsible government 
within less than two decades of the American 
occupation ; after a century and a hall oi 
British rule wc are treated to vague phras- 
es like gradual progress, progres.sby stages, 
&c. If the present war had not taken place 
now but two centuries hence, and if British 
rule in India had lasted till then, these 
very phrases, we are sure, would have 
done duty in that remote future. 

Poland has been subjected to foreign 
rule (German, Austrian and Russian), not 
so enlightened, Englishmen have told us, 
as their own in India, and therefore, it is 
the duty of all loyal Indians to believe 
that the Poles have had less training in 
self-government than the Indian subjects 
of his British Majesty ; yet British states- 
men have declared that an independent 
Poland is included in the peace terms 
of the Allies. Independence at once after 
the war for Poland ; for us gradual 
progress by undefined stages, and that, 
too, to depend on our good behaviour at 


every $ta#e> to be judged by those to whom 
self-rule for India must mean loss of power, 
prestige and pelf. 

The reader will note that the sentiment 
embodied in the sentence which says that 
the responsibility for the welfare of the 
Indian people lies with the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India is in 
substance the same with that expressed by 
Lord Sydenham, on which we have com- 
mented in a previous note. For, so far as 
India is concerned, the British Government 
means neither the Crown nor Parliament, 
but the Secretary of State and his Council, 
the latter consisting ol retired sun-dried 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, and the Govern- 
ment of India means practically the bureau- 
crats of the Civil Service. In theory the 
Secretary ol State is responsible to Parlia- 
ment, but that is merely in theory ; even 
the farce ol an Indian Budget Debate has 
not been acted for three years in the 
House of Commons 1 

It is not only Poland which is to have 
independence or at least autonomy, imme- 
diately alter the war, but Ireland is to 
have Home Rule, during the war, not as 
soon as the British Government and the 
Government of Ireland decide that they 
should have it, but as soon as the people 
ol Ireland have agreed upon the form 
which Home Rule should take in their 
country. 

On the occasion of receiving the freedom 
of the city oi Glasgow Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Premier, in the course of his speech, 
referring to the fate of the German colonies, 
said that “ their peoples' desires an d wishes 
must be the dominant factor'' Is it 
necessary for a people or peoples to be 
natives or inhabitants oi quondam German 
colonies in order that their desires and 
wishes may be the dominant factor in the 
determination of their fate ? We had 
always been taught to bellieve that British 
subjects, even of a dark complexion and 
living in a dependency, had greater rights 
than the subjects of any other Western 
power. 

In the course of Ins great speech before 
the American Luncheon Club in London, 
Mr. Lloyd George said : 

“There are tines in hutoiy when this world spins 
so leisurely along its destined coarse that it seems 
for centimes to be at a standstill. There are 
also times when it rushes along at a giddy pace 
covering the track of centuries in a year. These are 
such times Sis weeks ago Russia was an autocracy. 
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8be la now one of the moat advauced democracies in 
tbeworld. (Cheers) 

It seems, however, that so far as India 
Ur concerned, the world must spin leisurely 
along even m these exceptional times. 

It is said that Government “have 
decided that substantial steps in this 
direction [v/z., the progressive realization 
of responsible Government in India] 
Rhould be taken as soon as possible, and 
that it is of the highest importance as a 
preliminary to considering what these 
steps should be, that there should be a 
free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at home and in 
India. 11 Let us wait and see what these 
“substantial steps" are going to be and 
when they are to be taken. 

But it must not be mere waiting. We, 
too, have our duty to perform, and we 
must do it. 

Our Duty. 

Our duty is to determine what mini- 
mum measure of self-rule we want ns a 
first step towards full responsible govern- 
ment, and when this first step should be 
taken. The scheme prepared jointly by 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
League embodies this minimum measure 
of self-rule, and they have decided that the 
first step should be taken immediately 
after the wai. 

Wc must firmly stick to it, and we must 

ask Government definitely to iix the date 
on which India is to have responsible 
government. A great world-war like the 
present one (with its Mesopotamia muddle, 
too,) ought not to be expected to break 
out at each stage fixed by the bureaucracy 
to force their hands. 

1 ¥urua-Bliaiidtt ,> ( pVa ). 

There is a class of Sann} asis in Benares 
known as “Purna-Bhandis" or “Full- 
Bowlers" whose method of collecting alms 
differs from the usual one. They do not 
fill their almsbowls by accepting handfuls 
of flour or grain from many houses succes- 
sively. They go about the lanes and streets, 
saying, Wabi lenge , Wabi 

kttge, “I will take only that" “I will take 
only that," meaning that they will accept 
only a bowlful. And when some house- 
holder has filled the bowl, the Puma- 
Bhandi departs saying, etlfiwrr, Wabi 
Hya % "I have taken only that" 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 191 ? 

This is not the place to discuss the 
term “political mendicancy." We may or 
may not be beggars. But we must be 
Purna-bhandis. Our two most representa- 
tive bodies, the National Congress and 
the Moslem League, have determined the 
size and capacity of our bowls. That it 
is not a big vessel, is a sufficient compro- 
mise. We must not suggest or think of 
any further compromise ; those who are 
constantly thinking of compromises and 
of reducing even their moderate demands, 
have no faith in the justice of their cause. 
Our cry must be, Wabi lenge, Wabi lenge , 
and when our demands have been met, we 
shall say, Waht liya . 

Our motto then is 

WAHI LENGE. 

A suggestion. 

All oyer India the joint scheme of the 
Congress and Moslem League should be 
immediately adopted at Special District 
and Special Provincial Congresses, where 
it should be explained in the Vernaculars, 
too A memorial should be prepared 
supporting this scheme, and it should 
be as numerously signed as possible. 
All this should be done before Mr. 
Montagu’s arrival in India. It is possi- 
ble that he will still be in India when 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
League hold their sessions during next 
Christmas week. That should give us the 
means to offer him an opportunity of 
satisfying himself that India wants self- 
rule. 

“Immoderate” and “Moderate*” 

There are some people who think that 
it our demands appeared immoderate to 
the bureaucracy, they would give us 
nothing. It is an extremely foolish idea. 
Have the Irish “moderated" their demands 
a jot ? Let us satisfy ourselves as to 
what is just and moderate, and then stick 
to it. It is a sign oi a slavish mind to seek 
to determine the measure of one’s demands 
according to the conjectured size of the 
crumb which the officials may be disposed 
to throw at us. We must have the courage 
to believe what is really true, viz., that 
what we arc asking is much less than 
what we deserve. 

Mr* Montagu on Indian Administration. 

bmxcm m the Mesopotamia Debate. 

M°ntagu*a official announcement, 
on which we have commented before, does 
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not give us any idea of his personal views 
on Indian administration. Some of these 
we can gather from his speech in the House 
of Commons in the course of the Meso- 
potamia. Debate, when he had not 
become a Secretary of State. He may not 
as an official be able to give effect to what 
he said when.not in office. But it would 
be interesting nevertheless to note what 
he thought. 

Mr. Montagu was of the opinion that 
u tbe share of the Indian people in this 
War from the beginning to the end t has 
always been greater than the share of the 
Indian Government in this War t and al- 
ways more willing than the share of the 
Indian Government .” The sentences im- 
mediately preceding this expression of opi- 
nion were : 

I am told that volunteers were asked for in Bengal 
for certain purposes, and afterwards were told they 
were not wanted. 1 am talking now of the heginning 
of the War. The policy was that we did not kuow 
whether India should co-operate in this War or not ; 
we did not trust them ; wc dare not trust them— 1 
am not criticising them from that point of view— let 
us keep the War far from India. Then events proved 
that the Indian people were anxious to co-operate. 

Here is Mr. Montagu’s opinion of the 
machinery of the Indian Government. 

The machinery of Government in this country 
with its unwritten constitution, and the machinery 
of Government in our Dominions lias proved itself 
sufficiently elastic, sufficiently capable of modification, 
to turn a peace-pursuing instrument into a war- 
making instrument. It is the Government of India 
alone which does not seem capable of transformation, 
and I regard that as based upon the fact that the 
machinery is statute-written machinery. The Gov- 
ernment of India is too wopden, too iron, too inelast- 
ic, too antediluvian, to be any use foi the modern 
purposes we have in view. I do not believe that 
anybody could ever support the Government of India 
from the point of view of modern requirements. But 
it would do. Nothing serious had happened since the 
Indian mutiny, the public was not interested in Indian 
affairs, and it required a crisis to direct attention to 
the fact that the Indian Government is an indefensible 
system of Government. 

Regarding the Indian Budget Debates 
in Parliament he said : 

Does anybody remember the Indian Budget Debates 
before the War? Upon that day the House was 
always empty. India did not matter, and the 
Debates were left to people on the one side whom 
their enemies sometimes called “bureaucrats,” and on 
the other side to people whom their enemies some- 
times called “seditionists,” until it almost came to be 
disreputable to take part in Indian Debates. Itre- 
uuired a crisis of this Kind to realise how important 
Indian affairs were. After all, is the Bouse of Com- 
mons to be blamed for that ? What was the Indian 
Budget Debate ? It was a purely academic discussion 


which had no effect whatever upon eveuis m India, 
conducted after the events that were being discussed, 
had taken place. 

He held the opinion that the salary of 
our Secretary of State should be paid from 
the British Treasury, and then there would 
be real debates : 

How can you defend the fact that the Secretaries 
of State for India alone of all the occupants of the 
Front Bench, with the possible exception of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of I.sncastejf, are not 
responsible to this House for then salaries, and do not 
come here with their Estimates in order that the 
House of Commons may express ns opinion f 

What I am saying now is, in the light of these 
revelations of this inelastic ity of Indian government, 
however much you could gloss over those indefensible 
proceedings in the past, the time has now come to 
alter them. 

The tone of those Debates was unreal, unsubstantial 
and ineffective. If Estimates for India, like 
Estimates foi the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Aflairs and the Colonial Sec retary were to be discussed 
on the floor of the House of Commons, the Debates 
on India would be as good as the Debates on foreign 
affairs. After all, what is the difference ? Has it ever 
been sugges ted to the people of Australia that they 
should pay the saUiy of the Secretary of State lor the 
Colony Why should the whole co«t of that building 
in Chrales Street, m« hiding the building itself, be an 
item of the Indian taxpayer's burden rather than of 
this House of Commons and the people of the 
country ? 

Can and docs the IIou9c of Commons 
control the India Office? Here is Mr. 
Montagu’s answer. 

It has been sometimes questioned whether a de- 
mocracy can rule an Empire. 1 say that iu this ins- 
tance the democracy has never had the opportun ty of 
trying. But even if the House of Commons were to 
give orders to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of State is not his own master. In matters vitally 
affecting India, lie cat) be overruled by a majority of 
his Council. 1 may be told that the cases are very 
rare in which the Council has differed from the Secre- 
tary of State for India. I know one case anyhow, 
where it was a very near thing, and where the action 
of the Council might without remedy have involved 
the Government ot India in a policy out of harmony 
with the declared policy of the House of Commons and 
the Cabinet. And these gentlemen are appointed lor 
seven .years, and can only be controlled from the 
Houses of Parliament by a resolution carried in both 
Houses calling on them for their resignations. 
The whole system of the India Office is designed 
to prevent control by the House of Commons 
for tear that there might be too advanced 
a Secretary of State. I do not sav that it Is 
possible to govern India through the intervention 
of the Secretary of State with no expert advice, but 
what 1 do say is that in this epoch now after the 
Mesopotamia Report, he must get his expert advice 
in some other way than by this Council of men, gnat 
men though, no doubt, they always are, who come 
home after lengthy service »n India to spend the first 
year of their retirement os members of the Council 
of Indio, 
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Does any Merubei of thin House know much about 
procedure in the India Office ? I have been to the 
India Office and to other offices. I tell this House 
that the statutory organisation of the iudia Office 
'produces an apotheosis of circumlocution and red 
tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary citixen. 

Mr. Montagu demanded the abolition 
of the Stores Department of the India 
Office. As regards who should be respon- 
sible to whom, here are his opinions. 

1 come now to the question of the Government of 
Iudia from India. I think that the control of this 
Bouse over the Secretary oi State ought to be more 
real, and 1 would say further that the independence 
of the Viceroy from the Secretary of State ought to 
be much greater. You cannot govern a great country 
by the despatch of telegrams. The Viceroy ought 
to have far greater powers devolved to him than is 
at present the case. Your executive system in India 
has broken down, because it is not constituted for 
the complicated duties of modern Government. Hut 
you cannot reorganise the Executive Government of 
India, remodel the Viceroyalty, and give the Execu- 
tive Government more freedom from this House of 
Commons and the Secretary of State unless you 
make it more responsible to the people oi India 
Really the whole system has got to be explored in 
the light of the Mesopotamian Commission. U has 
proved to be of too much rigidity. 

We do not understand the difference 
that he drew between Home Rule and 
self-government with reference to comman- 
der Wedgwood’s recommendation in his 
(Mesopotamia) Minority Report ; but here 
are the words he used. 

My bon. und gallant Friend opposite, in his 
Minority Report, I think— ceitaiuly in the questions 
he has asked in this House— seems to advocate a 
complete Home Rule for India. I do not believe there 
is any demand for that in India on a large scale. 1 
do not behave it will be possible, or certainly be a 
core for these evils. 

Commander Wedgwood : I want that to be the 
goal towards which we are driving. 

Mr. Montagu : As a goal ’ 1 see a different pictuie * 
I see the great Self-Governing Dominions and Pro- 
vinces of India organised and co ordmated with the 
great Principalities, the existing Principalities— and 
perhaps new ones— not one great Home Rule country, 
bat a Series of srlf-Governing Provinces and Princi- 
palities. federated hy one Central Government. 

It is not a universally accepted principle 
that representative government should not 
or cannot advantageously l>e granted to a 
people Without a demand for it on their 
part. The Japanese got it from their 


monarch when there was no demand for it 
on their part. Regarding Japan Lala 
Lajpat Rai wrote in our Review (Nov., 
1915, p. 552) : 

She it an object lesson to those who deprecate the 
granting of constitutions by sovereigns without agi- 
tation, without pressure from the people. She is an 
example and a successful example of how a Govern- 
ment can educate a people in democratic methods by 
the grant of democratic institutions. 

Hut since Mr. Montagu wants to see a 
wide demand for Home Rule and doubts 
its existence, there ought be redoubled agi- 
tation for Home Rule, Selfrule t or national 
autonomy all over India . 

His own idea of what should be done 
at the present juncture is quoted below. 

But whatever be the object of your rule in India, 
the univcrsul demand of those Indians whom 1 have 
met and corresponded with is that you should state 
it. Having stated it, you should give some mstalmeut 
to show that you are in real earnest, some beginning 
of the new plan which you intend to pursue that 
gives you the oppoituuity of giving greater repre- 
sentative institutions in some form or other to the 
people of India, of giving them gi eater control 
of their Executive, of remodelling the Executive— that 
aflords you the opportunity of giving the Executive 
more liberty from home, because you cannot leave 
your harassed officials responsible to two sets of 
people. Responsibility here at home was intended to 
replace oi to be a substitute for responsibility in 
India. As you increase responsibility in India you 
can lessen that responsibility at home. 

Hut l am positive of this, that your great claim 
to continue the illogical system of Government by 
which we have governed India in the past is that it 
was efficient. It h*s bee n proved to be not efficient. 
It has been proved to be not sufficiently elastic to ex- 
press the will of the Indian people ; to make them 
into a warring Nation as they wanted to be The 
history of this War shows that you can rely upon 
the loyalty of the Indian people to the British 
Empire— if you ever before doubted it! If you want 
to use that loyalty, you must take advantage of that 
love of country which is a religion in India, and you 
must give them that bigger opportunity of controll- 
ing their own destinies, not merely by Councils which 
c , an « ot “t, but by control, by gi owing coutrol, of 
the Executive itself. Then in vour next War— if we 
ever have War— in your next ousts, through times of 
peace, vou will have a contented India, an India 
equipped to help. Believe inc, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
a question of expediency, it U not a question of deeira- 
bmty. I nless you ate prepared to remodel, in the 
light of modern experience, this century-old and 
cumbrous machine, then, I believe, I verily believe, 
that you will lose your right to coutrol the destinies 
of the Indian Empire. 
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THE MEDIUM OF EDUCATION 

( Translation of n paper read by Rabindranath Tagore)* 


I T is superfluous to talk of the utility of 
learning* Yet, even from the viewpoint 
of utility controversies arise. We often 
hear doubts expressed as to its tendency 
to detract from the efficiency of the 
agriculturist at his plough, or to hamper 
the woman in her worship of her lord 
and master, and of her god. The idea, 
that the darkness of bandaged eyes is 
better than the light outside for the 
bullock which has to turn the mill, is only 
natural. And in a country where to go 
on turning the mill of routine is accounted 
the highest duty, wise men may well look 
askance at all light as an enemy. 

Nevertheless we may regard daylight as 
greater even than an assistant in our 
daily work— as an awakener to wit. And 
it is a yet more important thing that in 
light men come together, and in darkness 
they separate. Knowledge is the greatest 
unifying principle in man. The student in 
a remote corner of Bengal may be nearer 
to the educated person at the furthest ex tre- 
mity of Europe than the latter to his 
illiterate neighbour. Let us leave aside, 
for a moment, the question of the supreme 
utility of this world-wide kinship in 
knowledge, which bridges all gaps of time 
and space, to consider the unthinkableness 
of depriving any human being, on any 
pretext whatsoever, of the supreme joy of 
it. 

When we realise how dim and far 
between are the torches of this knowledge 
in this India of ours, we can understand 
how difficult for us is this path of union 
through knowledge/ the path that all the 
world is seeking to tread today. "And 
though occasional measures have been 
taken to improve the method of imparting 
education, the difficulties in the way of 
its spread are as immense as ever. 

The river courses ojily along the edge 
of the country, the rain showers frpjn all 


over the sky, and that is why as a friend 
to the crops the place of the river is much 
lower. Moreover the very depth and 
strength of the river depend on the 
rains. Those who now occupy in our 
country the throne of thunder-bearing 
Indra are as sparing of their showers as 
they are profuse in their thunderings, with 
which flash the lightning of their derisive 
scorn against the educational results of 
Bahudom. If only our educational autho- 
rities had had to go through the same 
artificial ripening as have the unfortunate 
Babus, they would not have delayed to 
furnish scientific reasons to show that 
this softening at the top and immaturity 
at the core can only be due to the want 
of sunlight in the process. 

They may retort that when the West 
was West, and had not yet got astride 
the East, the latter hardly showed a deeper 
culture in the dialectical wrestling and 
grammatical snare-weaving which used 
to go on in its chatuspatliis and tols . 
These were there, 1 admit, but therein I 
see nothing different from the empty and 
barren academical habit which dies hard 
in all countries, except perhaps that in a 
fallen country the outward appendages of 
learning tend to loom larger than its inner 
strength. Hut it was only of such acade- 
mical lore that the pandits in their corners 
had the monopoly ; on the other hand, the 
life-blood of the culture of the time used to 
flow unimpeded through the veins of the 
whole of Society, strong and living. Be 
it the ryot at his plough or the woman in 
her senana, there were various approaches 
through which this life-giving stream 
could teach and vitalise them. So, what- 
ever its other defects may have been, the 
body politic was sufficient unto itself. 

Not so our foreign learning of today, 
which remains so much a thing of the 
school or college that it is kept hung up 
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like a sign board and does not become 

S art of our life ; ot remains in our note- 
ooks and fails to get transcribed into 
thought and action. Some of our learned 
men ascribe this to the mere fact of its 
being foreign. But this I cannot admit, 
for truth has no geography. The lamp 
that was lit in the East will illumine the 
continents of the West : if that be not so, 
it had no light. If there be any light 
which is claimed to be good for India 
alone, then 1 emphatically say it is not 
good at all. If India’s god be for India 
only, then will he effectually bar for us the 
gates of the kingdom of the universal God. 

The fact of the matter is that our modern 
education has not found its proper vehicle 
and so is unable freely to move onwards. 
The universality ol knowledge is acknow- 
ledged all the world over, but be the reason 
what it may, it has not found acceptance in 
this province. The great Gokhale was the 
champion of this cause but I am told he 
had to encounter the greatest opposition 
in Bengal. It seems that, though we are 
determined to fly forward in the sky of 
political ideals, we have midc up our minds 
to walk backwards m the field of our social 
life. 

Deprived as we thus are of that mass 
education which needs must supply the 
nutritious juices to the roots of our higher 
education, we have recently had another 
worry suoeradded. As if the insufficiency 
of our educational institutions was not 
bad enough, they are to be made still 
narrower in scope by cutting down space 
and increasing furniture. Let there be a 
dearth of pupils if there must, but none of 
linnees,— so say the authorities ! 
quite understand that food and uten- 
sils to eat it out of are both needful to 
man. But where there is a shortage of 
food, a parsimony in regard to utensils 
also becomes necessary. When we shall 
see free kitchens distnbuting mental fare 
throughout India, then may we begin to 
pray for plates of gold. To make expensive 
the educational part of our poverty-stricken 
lives would be like squandering all one’s 
money in buying money-bags. We can 
enjoy our social gatherings on a mat 
spread in the yard. Plantain leaves suffice 
for the feasts of our wealthiest. Most of 
the great ones of our land, to whom we 
bow the head, were brought up in cot- 
tages. So that in our country the idea 
will not be accepted that Saraswati’s 


seat owes any of its splendour to appur- 
tenances borrowed from Lakshmi. 

We in the East have had to arrive at 
our own solution of the problem of Life. 
We have as far as possible made our food 
and clothing unburdensome, and this our 
very climate has taught us to do. We 
require openings in the walls more than 
the walls themselves. Light and air have 
more to do than the weavers’ loom with 
our wearing apparel. The sun makes up 
for' the heat-producing qualities which 
elsewhere are required from foodstuff or 
kitchen. All these natural advantages 
have moulded our life to a particular shape 
which 1 cannot believe it will be profitable 
to ignore in the case ol our education. 

1 do not seek to glorify poverty which 
I admit to be tanuisik t —ot the lowest 
order. But simplicity is of greater price 
than the appendages ol luxury and 19 
sat wik,— of the highest. The simplicity 
ot which 1 speak is not merely the effect 
ot a lack of superfluity, but is one of the 
signs ot perfection. When that dawns on 
mankind the unhealthy fog which now be- 
smirches civilisation will be lifted. It is 
for lack of this simplicity that the neces- 
saries of life have become so rare and 
costly. 

Most things in the civilised world,— 
eating and merry-making, education and 
culture, administration and litigation,— 
occupy more than their legitimate space. 
Much of their burden is needless and in 
bearing it civilized man may be showing 
great strength, but little skill. To the 
gods, viewing this from on high, it must 
seem like the llounderings of a demon who 
has got out of his depth, but knows not 
how to swim, and who, as he keeps 
muddying the whole pool by his needlessly 
powerful efforts, cannot get rid of the 
idea that there must be some virtue in 
this display of strength. 

When the simplicity of fulness awakens 
in the West, then from the walls of its 
drawing rooms will be cleared away the 
Japanese fans and China plate9 and ant- 
lers of stags ; and all the bric-a-brac 
rubbish from their corners ; the batB 
of their women will be divested of 
birds’ feathers, artificial flowers and 
such like oddities ; the barbarities and 
excesses of their dress will find refuge in 
their museums; and their sky-scrapers 
will hang their towering heads in shame. 
Then work, enjoyment and education will 
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alike find their true strength in becoming 
easy. When this will happen I have no 
idea. Till then we must, with bowed 
heads, continue to listen to lectures telling 
us that the highest education is to be had 
only in the tallest edifices. 

To the extent that forms and appen- 
dages are the outgrowth of the soul, to 
ignore them is to be impoverished,— this I 
know. Hut though Europe has been try- 
ing, she has not yet discovered the golden 
mean. Why, then, should obstacles # be 
placed in the way of our attempting to 
find it out for ourselves ? To be simple 
without becoming poorer is the problem 
which each must solve according to his 
temperament. But while we are ever 
ready to accept the subject-matter of 
education from outside, it is too bad to 
thrust on us the temperament as well. 

The adopted sons of the West, I suppose, 
needs must go one better than their adop- 
tive father. In America I saw many vast 
educational institutions run by the state, 
where the pupils had to pay next to 
nothing in the way of fees. In Europe, 
also, there is no lack of cheap educational 
facilities for poor students. Is it then 
because of the greater poverty of our 
country that our education must be made 
more costly ? And yet in India there was 
a time when education was not bought 
and sold. 

Elsewhere we find education accounted 
to be an anxious duty of the state. 
Thus in Europe, Japan or America 
there is no miserliness in regard to the 
expenditure of public funds thereon so 
that it may become readily available to the 
greatest number. Therefore the higher the 
seat from which it is proclaimed in India, 
and the louder, that the more expensive 
and difficult education is made the greater 
the benefit to the country, the falser will 
it sound. 

Increase of weight with the growth of 
age is the sign of a healthy child. It is 
not good if the weight remains stationary, 
it is alarming if it decreases. So in our 
country, where so much of the field of 
education lies fallow, its well-wishers 
naturally expect an increase in the number 
of students, year by year. They are not 
easy in mind if the numbers remain the 
same, and if they decrease, they feel that 
the scale turns towards death, —as we 
understand it. 

But when it was found that the 


number of students in Bengal was decreas- 
ing an Anglo-Indian paper gloated over 
it. “So this is the limit of the Bengali’s 
enthusiasm for education/’ it chuckled. 
“What a tyrannical measure would have 
been Gokhale’s compulsory education for 
poor, unwilling Bengal !” These are cruel 
words. No one could have said such a 
thing about his own country. If today 
the desire lor education should spontane- 
ously diminish in England, this very same 
paper would have anxiously advocated 
artificial means of stimulation. 

Of course I should be ashamed to e** 
peet these people to feel for India as they 
dolor their own country. Nevertheless 
it may not be too much to expect a small 
surplus of good feeling to remain over, 
after satisfying all the demands of patri- 
otism, and take shape as love of humanity. 
In the present stage of development of tue 
human conscience, it remains possible to 
desire power and wealth for one’s own 
country even at the cost of depriving 
other parts of the world. But surely it 
should not be possible to say of any 
county in the world, of which we may find 
the health declining owing to natural 
causes, that it would be cheaper to pro- 
vide it with undertakers, than with pbysi- 
cians. 

On the other hand it cannot he gainsaid 
that it is the fact of our own national 
consciousness not being sufficiently awake 
which leads others to value our material 
and educational needs so meanly, indeed 
it is a kind of deception to try to make 
others value our country higher than the 
price we ourselves are prepared to pay,— 
a deception, moreover, which deludes 
nobody, but, like the loud bargaining 
which goes on in China Bazar, it only 
entails a great waste of time. And this is 
all that we have been doing, so far, with 
great vociferation, in the markets of the 
Empire. 

We have begged and prayed for educa- 
tion, but felt no real anxiety about it. 
We have taken no pains in regard to its 
spread. Which means, I suppose, that 
what we are clamouring for is the feast 
to be spread for ourselves, recking nothing 
whether or not the. hungry ones outside 
our circle are to receive any of its leavings. 
Those of U9 who say that it is not de- 
sirable that too large a proportion of the 
masses should be educated, lest it should 
do them harm, richly deserve to be told 
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by tbc authorities that for Bengalis, in 
general, too much education is not only 
not required, but will have pernicious 
effects. If it he allowable to urge that 
our servant difticuliy will be increased 
if mass education is encouraged, the 
apprehension, is equally well grounded 
that the education of the upper classes of 
Bengal will prejudicially affect their docile 
serviht) 

It will serve as an indication of the 
real state of our feelings it we recall the 
fact that, in the political institution called 
the Bengal Provincial Conference, this 
simple point was overlooked for years 
that its proceedings should lie conducted 
in the Bengali language. Ihe reason is 
that we do not realise our countrymen 
to he our very own with the whole of 
our consciousness. That is why we are 
unable to pay the full price for our country. 
And if we do not get what we demand in 
full measure, that is not so much due to 
any unwillingness in the giver but because 
we do not truly desire. 

When we come to consider the question 
of the spread of education with the requisite 
attention, we discover that the foremost 
difficulty lies m English being the medium 
of education. The foreign ship may bring 
imported goods into a poit, but she can- 
not help to distribute them amongst 
inland markets So if we insist on pinning 
our whole faith to the foteign ship our 
couimeice must needs be restiicted to the 
city. So long we have seen nothing wrong 
in this ; for, whatever our lips might have 
uttered, in our hearts the city was all we 
knew of our country. \\ hen we felt very 
generous towards our own language we 
entertained the thought of giving some 
crude sort of primary education through 
the vernacular, but whatever the Bengali 
language aspired higher it was sure to get 
scoffed at. 

How long is this timid self-mistrust of 
ours to last ? Shall we never have the 
courage to say that high education is to 
be made our very own by being imbibed 
through our mother tongue ? That Japan 
was able to assimilate what she needed 
from the West, within so short a time, was 
because she had first made western learn- 
ing captive in her own language. And 
it cannot be said that Japanese is a 
richer language than ours. The power 
which Bengali has to create new words 
|s infinite. Moreover European culture 


is less foreign to us than it was to the 
Japanese. 

But Japan boldly vowed: must 

and shall install European science in our 
own temples of learning.** And she not 
only said so, she did it, and is reaping 
the reward. We have not yet been able 
to muster up courage even to say that 
high education should be given, through 
our own language, and to believe that 
only when so imparted can it become truly 
fruitful in the land. 

it is superfluous to state that we must 
also learn English, and that by no means 
only for the purpose of earning a living. 
Why English alone it would be still better 
if we could also learn French and German. 
But it is equally supeifluous to point out 
that the great majority of Bengalis will 
never be able to learn English. Are we 
prep i red to say that staivation or semi- 
starvation of the nund is to be the lot of 
these hundieds of thousands of Bengali- 
speaking unfortunates ? 

Any alteration in the complicated 
machinery of our present education factory 
entails no end of pulling and pushing and 
hammering, and moreover wants a very 
very strong arm to get it done. The 
valiant Sir Asutosh essayed one such 
entci prise and succeeded in getting 
a little vernacular pulley inserted. What 
Sir Asutosh Mukherji lias achieved, 
however, only amounts to this : that 
no Bengali’s education, however high 
the English part of it may have reached, 
shall be deemed complete without the 
addition of proficiency tu Bengali. But 
this only makes for the rounding off of 
the studies of those who do know English. 
What of those who know Bengali but 
do not know English? Will the Bengal 
university have nothing to say to them ? 
Can such a cruelly unnatural state of 
things exist anywhere outside India ? 

I shall be told that my poetising will 
not do ; that I should make some practical 
suggestion ; that 1 should not expect too 
much. Expect too much, indeed l Do I not 
know only too well that one has to give 
up all hope when attempting to enter the 
realm of practical suggestion! Anyhow, 

1 shall be quite satisfied for the present 
if any the least stir is visible in any mind, 
nor shall I object even if that should take 
shape as abuse or an attempt to assault 
me. 
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So let me descend to practical pro* 
posals. 

Our University was formerly a wrest- 
ling ground for examinees. Now a broad 
fringe area has been added round it 
where the wrestlers may recover their 
breath, in every-day garb, between their 
bouts. Famous professors from abroad 
are being invited to lecture here, and chairs 
have been offered to our own men of 
learning. The credit for this last act of 
courtesy, I understand, was also due tfo 
the gallant Sir Asutosh. 

Now, 1 say, let the old central institu- 
tion of the University go on in its old way, 
but what harm if these extension lectures 
be made over to the Bengalis for their 
very own? Let those who come to the 
feast of learning by special invitation be 
given seats inside; but allow at least 
those who have flocked in at the good 
news to be served in the outskirts. Let 
the English table be reserved for the 
insiders. The outsiders will make good 
use of their own plantain leaves. If you 
persist in making the porters chuck them 
out, will that not mar the festivity ? Will 
not their curses be heard in heaven ? 

If, like the sacred confluence of the 
Ganga and the Jamuna, the university 
becomes the meeting place of two 
streams of learning through English and 
Bengali, then will it become a veritable 
place of pilgrimage for all the students 
of Bengal. And though the dark and 
pale waters of these two different streams 
may continue to be distinguished separate- 
ly, they will nevertheless flow on together 
making the culture of the country wider, 
deeper and truer. 

If there is only one street in a town it 
is bound to- become over-crowded. And 
so in town-improvement schemes new 
streets are provided. My proposal of 
adding a second main thoroughfare to our 
university culture will likewise have the 
effect of preventing the overcrowding of 
the old road, now complained of. 

So far as my own experience of teach- 
ing goes, a considerable proportion of 
pupils are naturally deficient in the power 
of learning languages. Such may find it 
barely possible to matriculate with an 
insufficient understanding of the English 
language, but in the higher stages disaster 
is inevitable. There are, moreover, 
other reasons also whv English cannot 
be mastered fay a large majority of 


Bengali boys. Pint of all that language 
is naturally a hard out to crack for those 
whose mother tongue is Bengali. For 
them it is as much of a teat as fitting an 
English sword into the scabbard of a 
scimitar. Then again very fr w boys have 
the means of getting anything like a 
proper grounding in English at the bands 
of a competent teachei— the sons of the 
poor certainly have not. 

So like Hanuman who, not knowing 
which herb might be wanted, had to carry 
away the whole mountain top, these boys, 
unable to use the language intelligently, 
have to carry in their heads the whole of 
the book by rote. Those who have extra- 
ordinary memories may thus manage to 
carry on to the end, hut this cannot be 
expected of the poor fellows with only 
average brain power. These can neither 
get through the closed doors of the langu- 
age barrier, nor have they any means of 
escape by jumping over it. 

The point is, is the crime committed by 
this large number of boys, who owing to 
congenital or accidental causes have been 
unable to become proficient in the English 
language, so heinous that they must be 
sentenced to perpetual exile by the Univer- 
sity ? In England at one time thieves 
used to get hanged. But this penal code 
is even harsher, because the extreme pen- 
alty is imposed for not being able to 
cheat ! For if it be cheating to take a book 
into the examination hall hidden in one’s 
clothes, why not when the whole of its 
contents is smuggled in within the head ? 

However I do not wish to lay any 
charge against those fortunate crammers 
who manage to get across. But those 
who are left behind, to whom the Hooghly 
Bridge is dosed, may they not have some 
kind of ferry boat,— if not a steam launch, 
at least a country boat ? What a terrible 
waste *of national material to cut off all 
higher educational facilities from the 
thousands of pupils who have no gift for 
acquiring a foreign tongue, but who 
possess the intellect and desire to learn. 

80 my proposal is to have a bifurcation 
of the language media beginning from tbs 
preparatory class before matriculation, 
so that each may choose the portal 
through which he would enter into his 
university course. This, as 1 have said, 
would not only tend to lessen the crowd- 
ing along the old course, but also make for 
a much wider spread of higher education* 
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I know vety vull that the English 
course will nevertheless attract by far the 
larger number of students, nnd it will take 
a long-time for the adjustment of normal 
values hi tween the two. The impeiial 
language has inoie glamour, and so may 
continue to have a higher value both in 
the business as well as in the marriage 
xuaikct. Re it so. The mother tongue esn 
put up with neglect, but not with futility. 
Let the rich man’s child fatten at the wet 
nurse's bieast, but do not deprive the poor 
man's child of its mother's milk. 

Having borne in my time the brunt of 
many an onslaught I tty to be very circum- 
spect now-a-days in what Isay. But the 
force of habit is too strong and truth will 
out at the end. 1 congratulated myself on 
having begun very cunningly indeed, with 
only a plea for a foothold in the fringe 
area. I felt like goody-goody Gopal of our 
Bengali primer who used to eat only what 
was given to him. This proposal our 
university authorities might have rejected, 
but they would not have felt offended. 
But in spite of his exemplary manners even 
Gopal cannot help raising his voice as his 
hunger increases. And my demand on 
behalf of our language has also grown 
somewhat big. 1 lie result is sure to be 
fatal both for the proposal and its author. 
Howcvir that is nothing new. in this 
country of high infant mortality a hundred 
and twenty-five per cent of proposals die 
in their infancy. But so inured am I to 
fatal blows that I have ceased to believe 
in their fatality. 

I know what the counter-argument 
will be. “You want to give high educa- 
tion in Bengali, but where are the text 
books in that language 1 am aware 
that there are none. But unless high 
education is given in the language how 
are text books to come into existence ? 
They are not ornamental plants cultivated 
by dillctanti for aesthetic reasons ; nor 
are they weeds which encumber the ground 
through sheer exuberance of life. If higher 
education has to await text books, then 
may trees as well await their foliage, and 
the river its banks. 

If it be a deficiency to be regretted that 
there are no text books for high education 
in Bengali then, 1 repeat, to make this 
language the vehicle for such education is 
the only way to remove it. The Bangiya 
fWMtyft Parisbad (Bengal Academy of 
Ifamtnxt) for some time has been laying 
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the foundation for text books by collecting 
and coining technical terms suited to 
different branches of learning. We hear 
complaints that its work is slow,— the 
wonder is, rather, that it does any work 
at all. Where is the incentive ? Where is 
the scope for the use of these technical 
terms ? We cannot very well expect a 
mint to go on working if the coins are 
refused circulation. If ever the University 
opens up a road to education through 
Bengali, then will come the Parishad’s 
opportunity. 

But it is ever so much more to be re- 
gretted that, whereas we have the means 
and the materials for a veritable feast of 
education in our own language, we have 
no place for it. We have our Jagadish 
Bose, our Prafulla Roy, our Brajendia 
Seal, our Mahamahopadhyaya Shastri, 
and a host of other Bengalis of the same 
calibre, both prominent as well as retiring. 
And yet are wc never to be able to assuage 
the intellectual huuger of t hose who know 
only Bengali ? Are such students only to 
have the privilege of being proud of these 
fellow-countrymen of theirs, but never to 
be allowed to make use of them ? The 
hospitality of our University makes it 
possible for foreigners to come across the 
seas to sit at their feet, but the Bengali 
student, who knows only his mother 
tongue, is not to be deemed worthy to 
have a place by their side ! 

In Germany, France, America and 
Japan, modern Universities have sprung 
up of which the object is to nurture the 
mind of man. They are forces which are 
creating their country, by developing the 
intellect and character of the people. Such 
creative work cannot be done through the 
medium of a foreign language. Nothing 
makes our education here more futile than 
that the knowledge we gain does not en- 
rich our language, and that being left 
forever outside the highest thought, the 
growth of our mother-tongue fails to keep 
pace with the growth of our minds. 

The result of this state of things has 
been that though we have been enjoying 
high education we have not been thinking 
high thoughts. Like our academic costume 
the academic language of our education is 
cast aside as soon as we are back home 
from college, and all that we have gathered 
there is left in its pockets as it hangs on the 
peg. Then we gossip and talk scandal, 
{May at making and unmaking kings, tram 
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slate and plagiarise and publish cowardly 
trash in wretched rags of newspapers '-all 
in the vernacular. 

I do not deny that in spite of this our 
literature has. made some progress, but 
none the less does it betray many a sign of 
starvation. Like a dyspeptic who may eat 
a large quantity but remains emaciated, 
our literature has not been able to assimi- 
late the bulk of what we have learnt. What 
we imbibe does not increase our vital force, 
for we do not taste it with our tongues ; 
what goes down our gullets only loads 
our stomachs, but fails to nourish our 
bodies. 

Our University is modelled on the Uni- 
versity of London— that is to S'iy it is only 
a huge dte-stamping machine. Its object 
is not to make men but to hall-mark them. 

1 1 assists the business world to ascertain 
market values. We have thus become 
accustomed to be satisfied with receiving 
the impress of the pattern without troub- 
ling ourselves as to what has been learnt 
in the process. This has been all the easier 
for us because our manners and customs 
have all along blindly followed ready-made 
patterns, and we have ceased to be able to 
realise that any better forms can be evolv- 
ed than those cast in the pristine moulds 
which we have apotheosized. 

So it seems to me that though this 
proposal of mine may not meet with 
the approval of the average Bengali 
guardian, its adoption will have ail advan- 
tage even greater than that of catering for 
boys unable to pass through the meshes of 
the English course, —and that is the freedom 
it will give to growth along natural 
lines. Its very absence of market value will 
effectually release it from all servitude to 
market conditions. And for this reason 
it may come to pass that many who are 
compelled to take up the English course 
for gain, will also be tempted to avail 
themselves of the other for love. For it 
is certain that in a very short time the 
lecturers in the mother-tongue will begin 
to express the whole of their true genius, 
and those who are now occupied onlv 
with raising the dust of synonyms and 
annotations in the process of explaining 
the English text, will then be able to 
scatter vivifying ideas over their famishing 
country. 

There was a day when tbe English* 
educated Bengali, iu the pride of his new 
acquisition, looked down on the Bengali 


language. Nevertheless, iu some mysteri- 
ous fashion, the seed of our literature 
sprouted from within the very heart of 
Bengal. In the beginning it was still easy 
to sneer at its tiny, frail shoot. Hut a liv- 
ing thing, however small, is not to be kept 
down by obloquy. Today it has reared 
its head so high that it can smile at tbe 
essays in English composition of these 
same English-educated Bengalis. To this 
result no patronage of the ruling powers 
contributed ; rather it was in spite of being 
ignored by them— no small diawback for a 
‘dependent people— that it flourished in the 
joy o( its own life till it achieved world* 
recognition. 

As I have said it is hirdly possible to 
change the machinery of our existing 
University with the means at our disposal. 
The reason is two-fokl. Firstly this 
machinery is designed for a particular 
purpose and it cannot be made to serve 
a different purpose without radical altera- 
tion from top to bottom. Secondly our 
form-worshippers h.ivc become soenamour- 
ed of its particular form that whether 
they found National Councils of Educa- 
tion, or Hindu Universities, they cannot 
get rid of the pattern it has indelibly 
imposed on their minds. 

So the only way of improving it is to 
ask for a little space to plant beside its 
machine-house a living thing. Then with- 
out fuss or argument will the latter 
one day raise its head and overshadow its 
unsightly neighbour with a wealth of 
foliage and bloom. And while the educa- 
tion mill is noisily grinding out its bales 
for the matket, the living tree by its side 
will give fruit and shade to the country 
and shelter among its numerous branches 
to any number of singing birds. 

But why do I at all plead for any kind 
of compromise with the lumbering old 
machine ? Let it be relegated to a place 
among our Law Courts and Offices, Police 
stations, Gaols and Asylums, and other 
paraphernalia of civilisation. If our coun- 
try wants fruit and shade, let it come off 
brick-and-mortar erections down to the 
soil. Why cannot we boldly avow that 
we shall nurture our own university with 
our own life-force, as naturally as the 
pupils used to gather round the teachers io 
the forest retreats of the Vedic age, or at 
Nalanda or Taxila daring tbe Buddhist 
era, or as they gather eveu uow, in the 



day at our downfall) in oar tols and 
chMtusp&this ? 

The first step towards creation is to 
desire. Can it be that there are no stir- 
rings of such desire in our country, today? 
Cannot the desire to give of those who 
are wise, who are learned, who are study- 
ing, making reseat ches, meditating, find 
its counterpart in the desire to receive of 
those who would learn, and mingling 
therewith— as clouds mingle with the as- 


cending vapours to descend hi fertilising 
showers— melt into their mother-tongue 
to flood the motherland with water for 
the thirsty and food for the hungry ? 

These last words of mine are not prac- 
tical ; they merely express an idea. But 
upto now practical propositions have only 
resulted in patchwork, ideas alone have 
created. 

Translated by 
SURENDRA.NA.TH TaOORE. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST 'BABY WEEK’ 


B RITAIN dedicated the fitst seven day9 
of July to the consideration of the 
means that can be emplojed to cut 
down the rate of infant mortality and to 
give children opportunities to grow into 
healthy, useful, and happy men and women. 
Throughout that week I could not put out 
of my mind the thought that a much 
higher petccntage of babies die in India 
than in Britain, and that those who live 
have far pooler opportunity before them 
than do the children oi Britain : yet no 
Baby-Week has ever been held in India to 
stimulate efforts for b iby-welfdie. Perhaps 
an account of the attempt made in this 
country may lead to practical results in 
ludia. 

The idea of focussing the national atten- 
tion upon baby welfare tor a whole week 
came from the United States of America— 


the laud of my birth. The first Baby- Week 
was held there last year through the 
combined efforts of the women's clubs that 
are dotted all over the country and have 
a membership of over 1,000,000 women, 
and the Children's Bureau maintained 
by the national government ut Wash- 
ington, D. C, of which Miss Julia C. 
Latbrop— an Illinois woman— is the chiei. 
The experiment proved so successful that 
it was repeated in America a few months 
ago, and proved once again a great 


success. 

The British do not always welcome 
innovations with extended arms— especially 
innovations that originate in the United 
Statet of America. But a devastating war 
has Men going on for well-nigh three years, 


and thoughtful persons realize that 
the one pt actical way to repair the wast- 
age of war is to save the babies. That 
made the British receptive of this American 
idea. 

Could the British have saved, since the 
hostilities began, the babies that died at 
or before birth and those that died during 
their first year, the nation would have 
more than recouped the losses that it has 
suffered in manhood at all the fronts. 
Adding together the pre-natal and post- 
natal deaths, Britain is losing 4,000 babies 
under one year of age every week, or 
208,000 every year. The death casualties 
oi soldiers have not been higher. 

In some towns the rate of infant 
mortality is scandalously high, lnce-in- 
Makerfield, with 288 deaths out of 1,000 
infants under five years of age in 1915-16 
being the w T orst offender. All the large 
and small industrial towns, where the 
adults are poor and ignorant, and most 
of the mothers have to go to work every 
day, leaving their children to get along 
as best they may in a cre'che or under the 
care of an older child or an old woman, 
have a shocking death rate of infants. 
Burnley lost 257 , Wigan 254 , Liverpool 
235 , Manchester 214 , and Nottingham 
206 babies under five year of age out of 
every thousand in 1915 - 16 . There were 
40 towns where from 208 to 288 babieB 
per 1,000 died in that year. One of these 
towns, by an irony of fate; was named 
Rhondda. 

British medical authorities have been 
crying themselves hoarse to make the 



people realise that at leastnoe-half of eticV 
mortality could be prevented. Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, the Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, in his report on 
Child Mortality at Ages 0-5 in England 
and Wales, wrote : 

In the four yearn, 1911-14, the deaths of 2,036, 
466 persons were registered in England and Wales. 

. Of this number, 575,078, or 28.2 per cent, occured 
during the first five years after birth. There is no 
complete record of all the deaths occurring in utero, 
though since September 1st, 1015, all stillbirths 
occurring after the twenty-eighth week of pregnancy 
have been made compulsorily notifiable. Those 
amount to about 3 per cent, of the total live births. 
It is not unlikely that the total intra-uterine deaths 
daring the entire period of pregnancy arc four times 
that number, and are equal to tht total deaths in the 
first year after birth.*' 

Commenting on these figures, in another 
place, he writes : 

In every area, ... a very high proportion of 
the present total mortality can be obviated: nud it 
is- well within the range of administrative acLioii to 
reduce child mortality within the next few years to 
one-half its present amount.” 

Statements like this failed to make an im- 
pression upon the people. Babies continu- 
ed to be the subjects of jests from the stage. 
Some time ago, for instance, I saw a farce 
called “Haby Mine” at a London theatre, 
in which the fun, throughout the play, 
centred around a baby, and the heroine 
of the play Bpoke of babies ns ‘nasty little 
brats, and said that they ought to have 
some insect powder sprinkled over them 
to kill them off, just a9 you get rid of 
vermin. And the people laughed uproar- 
iously at the rude joke! In another play, 
"The Amazons”, the widow of a nobleman 
' who had been famed as a hunter aud who, 
herself, loved to ride to the hounds above 
everything else, told ns that after each 
of her three children was boru, and 
proved to be a girl, her husband had 
come to her bedside and said disgustedly: 
"Humph ! A whole season wasted for 
that.” 

The organization of the Baby- Week 
showed how the British mind has changed 
since the hostilities began in August, 19 14, 
three brief years ago. 

The Baby-Week was organized by a 
Council that was formed in March last 
by nearly 90 societies interested in one 
form or another of child- welfare. The 
Prime Minister readily consented to be- 
come Patron of the organization. Lord 
Rhondda, At that time Press-Chairman of 
the ftae 


Chairmanship. Many distinguished pier, 
sous gave their aopport to the movement. 
Among them I may Mention the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who is an Ameriecn— the 
daughter of W. K. Vanderbilt, /thf' / Ameri- 
can millionaire— and who has brought to 
Britain high ideals, great energy, add mil- 
lions of dollars, all of which she is devot- 
ing to bettering the conditions I A the- 
country of her adoption. 

The moving spirit of the Baby-Week 
movement in Britain was Mrs. H, Bi; : 
Irviug, wife of the great actor, a woman 
who, Tor years, has devoted her time au$;, 
talents to the study of sociological condl* 
tions, and who has taken a leading part:!; 
in many philanthropic propagandas. Her 
exertions were primarily responsible for the 
organization of the Baby- Week Council, 
She went about the country, from town 
to town, explaining that the organisers of 
the Baby- Week meant to make it impost 
sible for a man or woman to be in England 
during the first week of July and remain 
utterly ignorant of the needs of infancy and 
motherhood. She wrote a sketch depicting 
motherhood conditions, and interested the 
Transatlantic Film Company to produce 
it, and actejl as one of the principal 
characters of that moving-picture play. 

This film was shown all over the 
country, and I trust that it will be import- 
ed into India, and that Indian mothers will 
have the opportunity to see it. Here is a 
summary of the plot : 

The play centres around the courtship 
and marriage, before the war, of a* factory 
girl and a railway porter. The young 
wife is shown suffering the ordinary hard- 
ships that are the lot of people in her 
station of life. She has to carry pails of 
water up many flights of stairs. She lives 
in a single room that has no comforts or 
conveniences. She and her husband quarrel 
over her bad housekeeping— for factory 
girls are notoriously poor housewives. 
She turns for comfort to a neighbour, 
who throws in her way the temptation to 
drink. When she returns home, the worse 
for drink, her husband smells liquor on her 
breath, the two have a bitter quarrel. 
She throws a jug at her husband when he 
strikes her, While the quarrel is going 
and neighbours are listening to it, the 
health visitor— this is the part that Mrs. 
Irviug plays— comes on the ago* and 
brings about a reconciliation between the 
■two. 
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Then the war breaks out. The man 
answers his country’s call. The young 
wife is left alone, and soon gives birth to 
a baby. The health visitor again appears 
on the scene and takes her to a school of 
mothers. The girl, who is as ignorant of 
mothercraft as she is of housekeeping, 
quickly becomes interested in the work 
that is being carried on at the baby-wel- 
fare centre, and watches with delight the 
babies being weighed, the making of baby 
clothes, and the little one9 at play. Then 
the mother is shown in her home, washing 
and dressing the baby. The father comes 
home to see the child who has been born 
during his absence, and proudly takes the 
baby into his arms. 

In another scene the neighbour who 
has tempted the girl to drink is shown 
“overlaying” her baby while she is drunk. 
The inquest follows. 

Then the National Council of Baby 
Week is shown, with Mrs. Lloyd George 
in the Chair. The wife of the Prime 
Minister declares, according to the caption 
that appears along with this scene : “What 
we want is the mobilization of mother- 
hood.” Immediately afterwards we see 
the young couple after the war, living in a 
home that their grateful country has 
built for them, where theie is plenty of 
fresh air and all out-doors for the baby to 
grow and play in. Th* mother is provided 
with many labour-saving devices, and is 
shown as a happy, eiheient housewife— and 
all through the advice and assistance of 
the health visitor who happened to arrive 
at the psychological moment and lift her 
out of the conditions in which she would 
have been sure to come to grief, and that 
would more than likely, have killed her 
child and estranged herfiom her husband. 

It was proposed to hold processions 
during the Baby- Week. A meeting attend- 
ed by the Mayoresses of various London 
Boroughs was held at the end of May at 
Sunderland House to invite suggestions. 
Mrs. Irving thought that London might be 
divided into six parts or groups of 
Boroughs to form processions on the 
different days of the Baby-Week. The 
poster that had been designed for Baby* 
Week, showing a little child clinging to 
the skirts of Britannia for protection from 
an evil demon that was pursuing it, would 
be carried as a banner. There was also to 

a big Empire section, which would 
igeiade representatives of India, Australia, 


'New Zealand, Canada, And South Africa. 
Britannia, as the mother of them all, was 
to ride in a triumphal car, and to be 
surrounded by babies and children from the 
various Boroughs. Mothers were to 
walk in the processions. 

The Council eventually decided that it 
would be wise to abandon the idea of 
holding those processions, in view of the 
daylight air-raids that began in June, and 
in which many babie9 were killed and 
ninny more wounded. This decision 
deprived the Baby-Week of a sure attrac- 
tion. 

A novel scheme was adopted in Lincoln 
to create interest in the Week. Arrange- 
ments were made there to distribute 
literature bearing on the subject of baby- 
saving by means of aeroplanes. 

A scheme of giving prizes was organized. 
Some of the prizes were to be given locally 
while others were to be offered in connec- 
tion with national mothercraft competi- 
tions, m which groups of mothers represen- 
ting various child-welfare centres were to 
contend tor the honour of their respective 
schools. The Centre securing that honour 
was to hold the Association of Infant Wel- 
fare’s Challenge Shield for the ensuing 
year. I he St. Pancras School, the Fulham 
School, and the Bristol School for Mothers 
have w ou this silver shield in years gone 
by. 

The organisers of the movement arrang- 
ed with men and women who had specia- 
lised in baby culture to deliver lectures 
in London and elsewhere during the Baby- 
Week and to hold a series of confer- 
ences. Arrangements were made for the 
oiganization in London of a grand Exhi- 
bition showing exhibits of all kinds that 
would be useful to mothers and children, 
and toothers interested in child-welfare, 
and for the organization of hundreds of 
model tun scries in various parts of the 
Capital of the Empite and in provincial 
centres. 

The National Council appealed to the 
nation for a fund of Rs. 375,000 to carry 
on its propaganda. The public respon- 
ded generously. 

A Matinee was given at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in the middle of May to obtain 
fnnds in aid of the Women’s League of 
Service. It was attended by Queen Alex- 
andra, Princess Marv, and Princess Vic- 
toria. A number of well-known ladies 
received Queen Alexandra, who was greatly 
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"Interested in tfie performance, in which 
most of the favourite actors and actresses 
of to-da^r took part. The Matinee result- 
ed in bringing in a considerable sum of 
money for tie propaganda in behalf of 
children. 

The Baby- Week opened on Sunday, 
July 1. The Council had requested clergy- 
men all over the British Isles to dedicate 
that day to the children, of whom the 
Christ spoke; “Suffer little ehildren # to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, Vor 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. “ Many 
clergymen are tired of being dictated to 
as to what they shall and shall not preach. 
One sympathises with them, for already 
many Sundays have been ear-marked for 
various objects, and this process shows 
no sign of coming to an end. But I do 
not know of any preacher who did not 
realise, on the first day of July, the neces- 
sity and importance of exhorting his 
congregation to interest themselves in 
child-welfare. 

I will say this much in praise of the 
British clergy : many of them went beyond 
the intention of the promoters of the Baby- 
Week. That week was to be devoted to 
a propaganda to save babies from death, 
before, at, and after their birth, in itself a 
laudable object, requiring manysided 
effort, but left alone the subject of the 
declining birth rate. Many of the clergy- 
men did not hesitate to refer to that 
delicate but important topic. They point- 
ed out that while the campaign to save 
the babies meant much to the nation, it 
was not, in itself sufficient. They contend- 
ed that rich and poor alike were shirking 
the responsiblities of parenthood, often, 
though not always, through motives of 
self-indulgence. They pleaded that such 
Selfishness was unrighteous and detrimen- 
tal to national well-being, and must cease. 

The statistics issued by the Registrar- 
General show that the clergymen were 
quite justified in the charges that they 
made. His last report on births, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales, issu- 
ed in # April last, showed that while the 
marriage rate in 1915 was the highest, 
the birth rate was the lowest on record. 
The marriage rate was 19.5 per 1,000 
persons, an increase of 3.6 above the rate 
m 1914. The birth rate had declined 
to 22 per 1,000, was. 1.8 below that rate 
in 1914, and 3.5 below the average for 
the precedingi|ieen&ittiii: 



The provisional figures for 1916 glSpf 
by this report show that the marriage 
boom resulting from the war is passing, 
and that, in that reBpect, the people 
going back to the pre-war conditions. 
As if this was not depressing ehongh, tht 
provincial rate for births for the last year 
showed a further decline. It Was 21*0 
instead of 22 per 1,000. .'}X'h 

In this circumstance, it was quite -$ij(jp ; 
of the clergy to call attention to thft 
declining birth, rate, though that w as nO 
part of the Baby- Week campaign. Mkhi# > 
thinkers also called attention to this facj^ ! 
and to the causes that contributed tb it,:! 
in the columns of the newspapers. 

The sermon preached by Canon Gamble 
at Westminister Abbey, on Baby Sunday, 
was typical of those preached from other 
pulpits. According to the Times, summary, 
he said : 

“It was ou the children that the future of the 
nation rested. The national peril was one of 
depopulation. The presence of the women in wat 
factories and the absence of the fathers accounted 
for it. In the professional classes 50 babies died in 
infancy out of every 1,000. In the artisan dosses* 
the figure wus 150. What was the cause ? Simply 
the surroundings in which they dwelt. A woman 
had written to him saying : 'When you arc preach- 
ing on Sunday' don’t forget to preach justice and 
righteousness. Most of our babies are being slowly ' 
starved at the hands of the profiteer. Our children 
would look as well as yours ii only wc had out 
rights. While our husbands are being murdered in 
France we are being starved here. 1 waited with my 
little children three hours to get sugar yesterday ; 
and at the end I was only allowed naif a pound.* 
When would all that curse end ? Asked Canon 
Gamble. It was not the will of God, bjit was due 
to the folly and ignorance of man and the callous- 
ness and apathy of society, lie hoped the hearts 
and consciences of the people would be roused 
during the week to the need of saving the lives of 
the children. It was a problem for Church and 
State.” 

On July 2, the Lord Mayor presided 
at a great meeting held in the Guildhall/ 
The following message sent by the Queen 
was read: 

“The Queen desires me to express her Majesty’s 
deep interest in the meeting at the Guildhall is : 
connection with the National Baby- Week. The wel« ; 
fare of the children of this country lies very near tb ; 
the Queen’s heart, and it .is Her Majesty’s profound 
hope that everything possible may be done to safe-., 
guard their health and promote their happiness* * 
The Queen wishes God-speed to this national effort V 
to save the children.” 

Lord Rhondda was the principal speak- .. 
er at this meeting. As became thefonn*r .'.'s 
President of the Local Government BeasS, . ;: 
he stated that that Department had done : 
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fc great deal to cut down infant mortality. 
Ha ..added, however, that they could not be 
satisfied with what had been accomplished 
3,000 children under five were dying 
liwrery week, out of which at least 3,000 
tould be saved. To quote him : 

The zaving oi those lives was part of the result 
that they hoped Baby-Week would effect. A greater 
: effect would be that the bulk of the babies who 
lived would be stronger, and, when they gtew up, 

. more efficient citizens. They must have cleaner and 
healthier homes, proper food and care for expectant 
and nursing mothers, and more maternity centres, 
more health visitors, and more skilled attention 
for mothers and children. They wanted also to 
provide pure milk for the children. The road to 
success in all those things was by organization and 
concentrated effort... 

“—If they weic to get the greatest virility and 
the greatest competence out of the people of the 
Empire, they must sec that they started with healthy 
babies, for ‘the race marches lorwnrd upon the 
little lest of children’." 

Mr. H. A. Fisher, the President of the 
Board of Education, also spoke at this 
meeting, and said that : 

*‘We must have less drunkenness, less vice, better 
housing, purer milk, and better sanitation. He hoped 
that before long we should have a Ministry of 
Health, which would concentrate and direct all the 
scattered efforts towards a better state of nutional 
hygiene. 

“The problem was also one of ignorance, not the 
ignorance of a class, but an allpcrvading ignorance. 
The rich had no monopoly of common sense, but 
they could command expert advice and good con- 
ditions. There was ignorance us to the conditions 
of healthy maternity, and as to the main conditions 
of the hygienic life, the number of closed windows 
to be seen in any street of any town at night was 
some measure of the degree of that ignorance. There 
was ignorance also of the preventive cures for the 
main afflictions of childhood. Wc should concentrate 
ou these problems, and seek a cure for ignorance. 
There was a school of opinion which regarded the 
health visitor as an inquisitive, condescending, and 
perhaps noxious being. That was not the view of 
the mothers who had been helped by the skill, kind- 
ness, and experience of the health visitor. We needed 
also more creches and more nursery schools, and a 
prolonged education of the girls in mothercraft. The 
problem was one to be solved by the zealous co- 
operation ol the future Ministry of Health and the 
Board of Education, and by the united and intelli- 
gent effort of the private citizen.' 1 * 

The Duchess of Marlborough moved the 
following resolution : 

“That in view of the serious wastage of child life, 
due to a high rate of infant mortality, and the con- 
comitant damage to the whole race, the citizens 
httne assembled pledge themselves to enquire iuto the 
r conditions which ore responsible for this loss to the 
undertake to use their influence to secure 
f IS!® Ted h .°!“ in ? flnd sanitation, together with ade- 
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1 (t was seconded by Mr, Ben Tillet, the 


great labQnr kalafc ,; 1 
out of five women become mothers under 
the w ors t possible conditions. He believed 
that one mother was greater than all the 
other women in the world who were not 
mothers, and he pleaded strongly that 
‘sloppy sentimentality’ should be throwu 
aside, and motherhood, in whatever cir- 
cu instances, should be raised on a pede- 
stal strong and great as the Statue of 
Liberty” 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, who has succeeded 
Lord Rhondda at the Local Government 
Board, also spoke. He gave some shock- 
ing facts regarding infant mortality in in- 
dustrial centres, and declared that how- 
ever “healthy mother and her child might 
be, if their surroundings were hopelessly 
unhealthy, the child was cradled in its 
coffin.” 

On the same day (July 2), the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Mary, opened 
the Baby-Week Exhibition at Central Hall, 
Westminster. Her Majesty passed through 
a guard of honour comprised of about a 
hundred London mothers from the differ- 
ent infant welfare centres, each centre 
having chosen its representative by vote* 
They presented babies, instead of present- 
ing arms. Most of the mothers were 
soldiers’ wives, and there were six mothers 
of triplets, one only 19 years old, among 
them. 

The exhibits were extremely interesting. 
There was, for instance, a unique set of 
models of various departments of the 
Royal Free Hospital, at which pre-natal 
care of mothers is a special feature. The 
figures and furniture of the model of the 
nursing section of the maternity and in- 
fant welfare department, had been made 
by wounded soldiers in the hospital. There 
were specimens from the pathological 
department showing, among other things, 
the spirochaetes of the disease that causes 
the blindness and death of young children. 
In another exhibit there was a series of 
photographs taken under the supervision 
of medical experts in Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, to demonstrate 
the need for care of the eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat of young children. The Batter- 
sea Polytechnic exhibited dishes of food 
suitable for little folks. There were also 
exhibits of baby clothes, and demonstra- 
tions of dyeing with red ink and other 
dyes, and renovating old clothes for chil- 
dren. ■ 
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For tack of space, it is not possible for 
me to describe all the conferences and 
demonstrations held, and lectures given, 
during the rest of the Baby-Week, nor the 
efforts made in provincial centres to rouse 
public interest in behalf of children. Some 
of the cities and towns carried on a highly 
organized propaganda. This was especi- 
ally the case in Manchester. 

Now that Baby- Week is over, persons 
interested in child welfare are considering 
the means to be employed to continue the 
work. A yearly Baby-Week can effect 
much good: but if the effoit is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be continuous throughout 
the year. 

I pointed out in the course of an article 
in the Sunday Pictorial on July 1 that 
there ought to be a woman Minister whose 
sole concern should be the welfare of the 
nation’s children ; or at least theie should 
be a Children’s Bureau in the Ministry of 
Health that is now being formed. 


The Government mm to be alive in 
the necessity of making an effort to save 
the children. The estimates of the Local 
Government Board include an item of Rs. 
1,350,000 for child welfare. 

Why should not the Indian Government 
follow in the steps of the Home Govern* 
meat ? Surely cnild-conditious are far 
worse in India than they are at the heart 
of the Empire Medical aid at child^Urth 
is much more scarce in India than it is in 
Britain. If more and better midwivesarf 
needed in Eugland, the need for them in 
India is much greater. If distinguished 
Indians, especially eminent Indian ladies, 
band themselves together, they can do 
much to train and to provide properly 
qualified midwives and lady doctors, 
carry on an educational propaganda that 
will save hundreds of thousands of Indian 
babies every year 

Cathleyne Singh. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

By Frank IIowll E\ans, Author o* “Five Yiars,” “Ihk Cinema Girl,” &c. 
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[Our renders are informed that all Lharactcisin 
this story are purtiv imaginary, and if the name of 
any living person happens to lie mentioned, no perso- 
nal reflection is intended J 

CHAPTER XVII. 

FOR HARRY’S SAKL 

’LL have a look at it with pleasure,” 
said Hamborough. “But don’t take 
my opinion as being worth much. 
And even if I liked it I couldn’t do any- 
thing with it, for this is a music-hall, not 
a theatre. I’m a very good judge of a 
performing elephant or a comic singer, or 
perhaps a sketch ; but when it comes to 
plays— well, I don’t suppose 1 know more 
than anybody else.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr. Ham- 
borough— but you've always been kind to 
me. May I send it tip to your room to- 
morrow 7” 

“Do. I’ll have a look at it before the 
end of the week.” 

Gladys had taken hercourage in her two 


hands and seized the opportunity of speak*, 
ing to Hamborough, the manager. She 
told him that she had an idea for a play, 
and that she would like him to read it to 
see if he thought there was anything in it* 

And so the next night she left the draft 
of the play, at which she had worked very 
hard during the day, altering it and con* 
densing it and generally shaping it, in an 
envelope addressed to Mr. Hamborough ; 
and with terrible nervousness she waited 
for the days to go by till she should hear 
his opinion. 

And on the Saturday it came. 

“I told you that I didn’t know much 
about plays,” he said, “but it seems to me 
that you have got hold of a good story, so 
I asked a friend of mine who happened to 
come into my office last night to have a 
look through it. He’s a dramatic critic, 
pretty keen, and has written a play or two 
himself— failures they’ve been, but that 
doesn’t make him know what’s what any 
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Heim, He brought it back tome last 
Slight with his opinion. 1 ’ 

*Oh ! Oh !” Gladys gasped. She couldn’t 
help it, and Hamborough smiled. 

“I suppose you’re anxious to hear what 
hie opinion is ?” he said. “Well, make up 
your mind for a shock. He sajs it’s not 
the least little bit of good—” 

For a second Gladys thought she would 
faint; everything seemed to whirl before 
her. 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Ham- 
borough. It’s very kind of you to have 
taken the trouble,” she faltered, with dry 
lips and a husky voice, and was moving 
away when Hamborough stopped her. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry!” he said. 
“You don’t let me finish. That wasn’t the 
only thing he said. It wasn’t the least little 
bit of good as a three-act play, he said ; it 
wasn’t strong enough to make a whole 
evening’s entertainment. But as a one-act 
play he thought it would be a clinker— 
those were his very words. That situation 
in the second act is just enormous. Now, 
we’re always open to do a good one-act 
play here, so if 3 ou like to let me have a 
look at it when it’s finished, I will.” 

“Oh! Oh lOli!” Again Gladys gasped, 
but this time with joy. “You’d really 
look at it, and perhaps if you liked it you’d 
produce it! On, Mr. Hamborough, how 
much would it lie worth to you ?” 

“There you ate! The first thing you 
think of is money! And 1 thought it was 
urt you were alter.” Hamborough smiled 
good-naturedly. “Well, I’d give you half- 
a -guinea a performance if I produced it.” 

Half-a-guinea a performance ! With 
matinees— they had two a week at the 
Pandora— that would be another four 
guineas a week ! Oh, dear, how lovely that 
would be! Why, with that she would be 
able to send Harry abroad ! 

And bow slowly the time seemed to go, 
how the ’bus seemed to crawl, until she 
got back to the Blackfriars Road and was 
able to tell her husband the glorious news. 
But to her surprise, Gladys found that 
Harry had already gone to bed. He 
generally sat up for her, for she was never 
very late home. Ted had gone to bed, too ; 
he nad to be up so early at the market 
the next morning. But the faithful Meg 
was still watching for her. 

“Harry’s gone to bed, then?” said 
trt*dys, a little disappointedly. “And I’ve 
news for mm,” 


“Well, I’m glad to ’ear that, my dear,’* 
said Meg, “But eat your supper. ’Ere’s 
a nice boiled onion with a kidney inside 
of it. That makes a nice light supper, one 
it won’t ’urt you to sleep on.” 

Gladys, like most people employed in the 
entertainment world, looked upon her 
supper as the most enjoyable meal of the 
day, for then the work was finished. But 
to-night the tasty little dish prepared by 
Meg seemed tasteless ; she missed Harry 
smiling at her from bis chair near the fire. 

“My dear,” said Meg, “I ?a+ up for you 
on purpose. I made your man go to bed. 
’E was coughin’ so badly I thought ’e’d 
better go. Ted and mc’s worried about 
'im. It’s 110 good, L may as well speak right 
out, it’s been on my mind ever since ’ecome 
’ere. This place ’ll kill ’im if *e stops, that’s 
all. Wc must get ’im out of it some’ow. 
Ted and I can ’elp a bit, I daresay. What 
would it cost, my dear, to get ’im abroad 
—to that place you was talkin’ of ?” 

Gladys felt as if turned to ice. She, of 
course, knew that Harry ought not to stay 
in this u 11 wholesome atmosphere any 
longer, but yet she had been trying to 
persuade herself that he was getting better, 
just simply because she loved him, and, 
selfishly she teimed it, wanted to keep him 
with her. 

“Yes, yes, he must go, Meg, he must go ; 
but, oh ! it’ll break my heart to be away 
from him. And he ought not to go by 
himself, but yet how can I go with him 
when I have my work here to do ? I 
couldn’t leave that, for it I did there would 
be no money. And I had brought home 
such good news for him, too. I’ll tell you 
in the morning. I must go up and see him 
now.” 

Harry was asleep, and as Gladys looked 
down at him she thought how thin and 
worn his face was, how sharp his features 
had become, and again the fear clutched at 
her that she might lose him. She must get 
him away from the Blackfriars Road some* 
how. The fare to the south of France ? 
Yes, she could raise that. She would be 
able to send enough money for his weekly 
keep at a cheap pension out of her present 
earnings. But then he wanted new clothes, 
an outfit, in fact. It would be a struggle 
to find enough money, but it must be done 
somehow. 

And then as she lay there thinking, lay 
there very quietly lest she should disturb 
Harry, a sudden thought came into her 





head which made her almost cry aloud 
with anticipated delight. Yes, that might 
perhaps save the situation. 

And the next night she boldly approach- 
ed Mr. Hamborough again and asked him 
if she could see him privately in hts office 
after she had finished on the stage, and 
there, without the slightest tremor of nerv- 
ousness, she spoke to him. For herself she 
would haVe been nervous, perhaps would 
never have spoken at all, out it was for 
her man she was fighting row. • 

“It’s about that play ot mine which you 
said you might perhaps look at agair, 
Mr. Hamborough, when 1 had got it into 
suitable shape lor a one-act play Here it 
is. I’ve been at work on it all day, ever 
since breakfast this morning. I want you 
to look at it, now if you w ill, and I want 
to know what you ’would give me for it 
in leady money. I'll sell it to you out- 
right." 

Hamborough was n good-natured man, 
very popular with those he employed, and 
he had taken a friendly fancy to this pretty 
girl whom the quaint little coster man had 
recommended to him. And all the while, 
too, his brain was working quickly. Ad- 
vertisement was the breath of his nostrils, 
and he had never been able to get the 
papeis to print that story about the 
strange way in which this pretty girl was 
found ; they had just simply "turned it 
down," as he put it. But if he could pro- 
duce a one-act play by her, that would 
bring her name into notoriety, and the 
story would then be too good fo refuse. 
A new authoress, one of the show girls, 
had written a one-act play ; it was to be 
produced at the I'audora Theatre of 
varieties where she was engaged ; then 
could be tacktd on the romance o f how the 
pretty girl was found, anil the papers 
would just simply have to print it. 

"You seem in a bit ot a hurry, young 
lady, don't you ?" he said, looking at her 
closely. 

"Yes, Mr. Hamborough, I am in a 
hurry. I— I must have fifty pounds at 
once. Will you give me that for the play ?" 

",Why do you want fifty pounds ?" 

"Read the play first, Mr. Hamborough, 
and then I'll tell you ; that is to say, if you 
can give it me I’ll tell you. If you say the 
play's no good, then I shan’t tell you. You 
might perhaps think I was asking you for 
charity. I only want the fifty pounds if 


m 
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it’s really worth it. Please will you read 

it now ?" , „ 

"1 wonder what her game is,’ thought 
Hamborough to himself. "She's evidently 
in earnest about something. I™??"* 
to know why she wants fifty quid. 

"Oh yes, I’ll read the play now," he 
went on aloud. "Sit down there." 

It took him just about a quarter of an 
hour to read the sketch, and then he look* 
cd up at her and s ud simply : 

“Yes, I'll take it And 1 don't mind tell- 
ing you that it's just greit, and I think 
it’ll be an enormous success. Does that 
satisfy you ?" 

“Oh, thank God, thank Ooil f " 

The words escaped Gladys without her 
meaning that they should, and Liambo 
rough just caught them. 

"I'll give you the fifty pounds now," he 
sud, moving to his desk. "But I won't rob 
you. I don’t suppose I'm better than 
the next man in this business, but I've 
always tried to be straight I'll give you 
fifty pounds on account ot fees at half-a- 
guinea a perloi mauce. That means that 
you’ll get no moie money until your play 
has paid buck the fifty pounds, see ? I'm 
g unbling, of course, tor it maybe a failure, 
but 1 don’t think it will. And if it succeeds, 
well, veiy likely it’ll run for a year or two 
all over the shop, and you'll make a tidy 
bit. I'll give you a cheque for fifty pounds 
now if yon like." 

"Oh yes, please ! And make it an open 
cheque, Mr. Hamborough, please t" said 
Gladys, cliokily. 

The reaction was too much for her. She 
had succeeded. Ilarry could go away in 
twenty-tour hours. 

" There you are ! I'll have a formal con- 
tract ready for you to sign to-morr ow. 
Will you tell me now why you wanted fifty 
pounds *" t . 

"Yes. 1 wanted it to save my husband's 
life. His lungs are aftected, and he mutt 
go away at once. If I had told you that 
before you might have thought that I 
was trying to play on your sympathy. 
That was why I refused at first, Mr. Hans* 
borough." * 

Hamborough looked at her, strangely 
moved. A hard, firm business man, daring 
the many years he had spent in the world 
of the theatre he had seen deeply into 
human character and life. He had nerver 
been in love ; he used to say he saw too 
much ot women to want to many. But 
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now — well, be sighed a little to himself and 
thought that a woman like this might 
have made his lonely life happier. 

"Give me that cheque back,” he said. 

And when Gladys handed it to him 
wonderingly he tore it up. Then he sat 
down and wrote out another one. 

*Tve made it a hundred,” he said, hand- 
ing her the fresh cheque. “Your play will 
earn it.” 

“Oh, oh,” said Gladys, “you are kind, 
you ore kind ! I wonder why ? 1 wonder—” 

“No, no, I'm not !” said Hamborough. 
“Take your cheque and send your husband 
away. And, 1 say, ii you happen to know 
another woman like yourself, 1 would be 
glad if you'd introduce me.” 

“I— l don’t quite understand, Mr. Ham- 
borough ?" 

“No ? Well, never mind ! Good-night 
and good-luck.” 

The manager sat still ior a moment 
thoughtfully alter he had closed his desk. 

“No,” he said to himself, business in- 
stinct oozing out, “I don't think 1 gave a 
bigger advance of tees than was necessary. 

1 think the play will earn it. And any 
wav”— he took up his hat and jammed it 
on his head— “if it doesn't, 1 don't care.” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

OLD CLAYMEN’S WILL. 

A STRANGE CASE: 

BY 

GLADYS RAYMES. 

The words stared at Gladys as one 
morning, a month after Harry had been, 
as he expressed it, shipped off to the 
Hi viera, she stood outside the stage door 
oi the Pandora Theatre, looking at a 
yellow bill on the hoarding close by, on 
which in black letters was printed the 
title of her piece and her own name. 

Her one-act play was now in rehearsal ; 
it was to be produced the following week, 
and Gladys had the delight of seeing her 
name blazoned ioith to the public as an 
authoress. 

She could hardly believe her eyes at first 
it seemed so incredible, but yet there it 
was “A Strange Case,” by Gladys Raymes. 

It was the last week of the turn in 
which she was appearing, and photographs 
of her as the snow girl had appeared in 
various illustrated papers with letterpress 
announcing that this was Miss Gladys 
TMMhgllSy known in real life aa Un. 


Harry Raymes, the authoress of toe new 
one-act play which was to be produced 
the following week at the Pandora Theatre. 
“For interesting story connected with this 
lady see page 7.” 

So, after all, Mr. Hamborough achieved 
his desire. He got the story of the intro- 
duction of Gladys to him by Ted Martin 
into the papers. 

And then came the first night ot “A 
Strange Case.” Mr. Hamborough had 
oflcfred Gladys a box so that she could be 
resent at the first performance, but she 
ad preferred to take circle seats instead, 
as Ted and Meg had absolutely refused to 
go in a box, and Gladys had insisted that 
they should be present. 

“ The likes ol us in a box, indeed !” said 
Meg. “Why people 'nd laugh at us in- 
stead of them on the stage. No, we’ll go 
up into the gallery, Ted and me.” 

“That you won’t! You’ll come into the 
circle with me !” said Gladys, who eventu- 
ally had her own way. 

And there they sat, the three of them, 
and watched the little one-act play, which 
was quite warmly received at the fall of 
the curtain. It was not an epoch-marking 
event to the world in general, it was 
indeed of trifling importance in the theatri- 
cal world, but to Gladys that night was 
one of the grandest in her life. And in her 
bag she carried a telegram which had 
come from Harry 

“Am thinking of you to-night and send- 
ing the love of my heart to you." 

And when the applause which denoted 
that “A Strange Case” had scored a success 
had subsided, Gladys read the telegram 
once more, and in fancy projected her 
mental self over the sea to tell Harry that 
she had done well. 

“I suppose there'll be a lot of bits in the 
papers about it to-morrow,” said Meg. 
“They always write about these new pieces, 
don't they?” 

But the next morning only one paper, 
alas, had a small paragraph about the 
little play ; new one-act sketches are not 
accorded very much space, if any, and 
Gladys was just a little bit disappointed. 

Like all young dramatists and aspiring 
authors, she bought all the daily papers to 
see if there were any notices oi her work, 
and once more she was going through them 
column by column, after having seat off a 
telegram to Harry telling him of her suc- 
cess, when Charlie entered from the shop 
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and told her thata gentleman was waiting 
to See hen 

“A gentleman to see me ? Who can he 
be, I wonder ? What is he like, Charlie ?" 

“Oh, i don't know ! He looks all right, 
mum. A bit old, but he's a gentleman." 

A well-dressed man of about sixty was 
shown into the sitting-room. He plunged 
into business at once by handing Gladys a 
card. 

“Perhaps my name is familiar to y t ou, 
Mrs. Raymes ?’’ he said. 

“I'm sorry, but I'm afraid not," an- 
swered Gladys. “Mr. Cramer ? Mr. 
Cramer ?’’ Gladys repeated looking at the 
card. And then suddenly she recollected. 
“Oh yes, I remember your name now !" 
she said. “Why, it was one of the last 
things poor old Mr. Clavincr said. 
'Cramer ! Don’t forget Cramer !’ I've often 
wondered what he meant." 

“Well, I was Mi. Claymer's solicitor," 
explained the visitor, “and I've no doubt 
he wanted to tell you to come and see me. 
I didn’t know lie was dead until I had a 
letter from his bank, to which I had to pay 
in his money, saying that they had sent 
communications to him here which had 
been lcturncd to them by a young lady 
who said that the old gentleman was 
dead." 

“Yes, yes, that’s quite right," said 
Gladys. “I saw the name of the bank on 
the outside of the envelope, so 1 took it 
back and told them that the poor old man 
had gone." 

“Yes, he was an eccentric old man, and 
he used to do his business in a \cry funny 
way. lie had had a banking account for 
years but had never used it ; he just simply 
got me to look after his funds and pay the 
money in. He lived on what he made out 
of his shop, and all the test he put by. I 
suppose it never occurred to you, Mrs. 
Raymes, that he was quite well off 

“Oh dear no ! I always thought he was 
exceedingly poor, and I used to feel sorry 
for him, for he was so old and he had to go 
on working." 

“Yes, he was a strange old man. D’you 
know he hadn't a soul in the world who 
cared for him, no relation, no friend till you 
came ? Oh, he told me all about you, Mrs. 
Raymes, the last time I saw him, when he 
came to me to alter his will. You had 
really touched his heart, 1 could see that ; 
the old man was genuinely fond of you." 

“Yes, and 1 liked him too. He was very 
48*4-3 


kind to me, and he was kind to lots of 
other people too, I found that out." 

“Well, I must tell you now that you 
benefit under his will. Before you came to 
him he had left all his money to any next- 
of-kin he might have. He said he didn't 
know whether he had any next-of-kin, but 
that somebody could have some fun fight- 
ing over his money, and there would be 
pickings for me out of it in the way of 
expenses and charges. A quaint old person 
he was. I tried to persuade him against 
such a foolish proceeding, but be was obs- 
tinate until the day— 1 suppose it was 
really almost the last time he ever went 
out— that he came \ o me and made a pro- 
per will. D’you know what he was worth, 
Mrs. Ravines ? Oh no, of course you 
don’t ! Well, lie was worth nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds." 

“A hundred and fifty thousand pounds ! 
Oh, impossible ! How could he have been ?" 

“Well, he was. He had always been 
very saving ; the shop had been very pros- 
perous at one time ; he was a shrewd man, 
and he lud speculated very heavily and 
cleverly in property, in house property. 
Anyway, lie has left a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds behind him, and he left 
it— no, not to you, Mrs. Rymcs, though 
you’ll benefit— he left it to a chanty of 
which he hoped you would approve, and in 
which you were to be interested. The 
money was to be expended in tilt building 
of a hostel, or cheap hotel, for women ; it 
was to be especially meant for those 
women who, like yourself, Mrs. Raymes — he 
told me all about you— had no homes, no 
friends, no iclations, with whom fortune 
was going badly. The prices were to be 
cheap ; it didn’t matter if the hostel were 
to lose money, for that would lie provided 
for by his luuds. Thtrc was one stipula- 
tion in connection with it, and that was 
that the home should be managed by you, 
and your salary was to be provided for 
out of the fund, five hundred a year for life. 
He told me privately, Mrs. Raymes— 1 am 
not betraying his confidence in telling you 
this now— that you had pride, pride which 
he admired; you only liked money which 
you had earned. ‘Confound the girl,' he 
said to me, ‘if I left her five hundred a year 
for herself I believe she’d turn up her nose 
at it and feel offended, but make her work 
for it and then she won't mind. Poor old 
Mr. Claymer 1 He had been my client since— 
well, almost ever since I was a young man 
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and 1 knew bis good points. You’ll come 
to my office and talk things over with me, 
won’t you ? 1 shall take steps at once to 
prove the will now that 1 know the poor 
old man is really dead.” 

Five hundred a year for life ! Old Mr. 
Claymcr worth a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds ! Long after the solicitor had 
left, Gladys sat thinking over the straugc- 
ness ol things. Five hundred a year for 
life, and she would earn it by working for 
it. And what congenial work it would be, 
too. She would be so suited for it after 
what she herself had gone through ; she 
who had known what it was to be poor, she 
would have sympathy. Oh yes, she would 
make that hostel a very hea\en of home. 
And five hundred a year ior lif ‘ ! Why, she 
and Harry would be rich, quite rich. She 
would write other plays, long ones ; she 
would write some more storie.s— for weekly 
she was still earning money by her pen. 

“I am glad to hear of the strange old 
gentleman’s will,” Harry wrote, when 
Gladys had sent him the news, “because it 
means that you are provided for life. 
But what a helpless sort of fellow I am ! I 
am getting better I think, but when I am 
quite well, what can I do > But there, I 
won’t make you unhappy by grumbling. I 
am counting the hours till you are with me 
again. Only three more days, only three 
more days, I keep on saying to myself.” 

And in three clays’ time Gladys was with 
her husband once more in the little health- 
giving town on the Riviera. She had come 
away satisfied that her little play was in 
for a long run in London, and thatit would 
afterwards be sent round the provincial 
music-halls ; she had seen Mr. Cramer, and 
had ascertained that as soon as the will 
was proved there would be a tremendous 
lot of work for her to undertake, for she 
was to have the entire management of 
the hostel, all plans were to be submitted 
to her, and her word was to be final. 

And when the ecstasy of meeting again 
was OYer, when the almost fierce happiness 
of reunion had settled down into quiet 
content, then Gladys talked with Harry 
over the future, 

“I shall have to be your clerk of the 
works, or something, darling,” said Harry, 
rather ruefully, “I think I ought to be 
worth five pounds a week to you. I know 
how to handle men, though that’s about 
frit I do know, and you bet I’d have that 
hottd built within contract time.” 


“You shall help, old bov,’* said Gladys, 
looking at him fondly. “How brown and 
well you look ! I’ve told you that before, 
haven’t I ? Let me see now, the doctor 
says that in about another four months 
you might perhaps be allowed to come 
back home. D’you think I can live with- 
out you all that time ? Because 1 must 
go back, you know, for there’ll be such a 
lot of work to do with Mr. Cramer. Oh, 
here’s the post ! I left word at the Pan- 
dora stage door that if any letters con- 
taining magnificent offers of future work 
came to the authoress of 4 A Strange Case* 
they were to be forwarded to me here. 
Ah ! hem ! that is how we put on side, 
Harry boy. Why, I was only joking, and 
actually here is one sent on from the Pan- 
dora ! I wonder who on earth it can be 
from ? Oh ! oh ! Harry, look, listen, read, 
whatever you like ! It’s from Lord Guar- 
dene ! He saw my name and portrait 
quite by chance in an American illustrated 
paper, headed ‘Romantic Story of an Eng- 
lish Stage Beauty.* He’s enclosed the cut- 
ting. He had to run over there on business, 
he says. I wonder what business scatter- 
brain Lord Guardene can have ? He says 
when he came to the hotel again to find 
you, you had gone, and he hunted every, 
where for you but he couldn’t find you. 
He says he recognised the portrait at once, 
and when he says when he saw the name 
Gladys Rnymes he was certain that we 
had been married. He is just simply dying 
to know everything, and he will be in 
London almost as soon as this letter. Oh, 
you shall read it yourself, Harry. How 
nice to hear from that dear boy again !” 

“ Well, we’ll send him a wire telling him 
where we are, and he’ll be over here like a 
shot, I know,” said Harry. “Poor old 
Jack, he’ll be wild to think that we didn’t 
apply to him for help, but we just couldn’t, 
could wc, old lady r It was much better 
to fight it through ourselves, at least,”— 
Harry’s smile fell away and he looked a 
little glum, “you fought it through, for 
you’ve been the one who’s changed the 
luck. 1 suppose I shall always be a useless 
log, a drag on you for ever.” 

“Oh, Harry dear, please, please don’t 
speak like that !” Gladys’s eyes filled with 
tears. “We’re only getting back to the 
same old subject again, and you know 
how it hurts me to discuss it. Now, let’s 
send the wire.” 

la a few days Lord Guardene burled 



himself into the little sitting-room which 
Harnr and Gladys occupied at the pension. 

“Now, now, now, wait, wait, wait I” he 
gasped breathlessly. “Just wait till I collect 
myself. I'm angry with you, wild with 
you, furious with you, but all the same 
rm glad to see you. Oh, I am glad ! I’ve 
simply torn over here, breathing threats 
of all sotts of things, and now you’re— 
you’re married, both of you, and Miss Trc- 
mayne that was, is now Mrs. Kaymca, the 
celebrated authoress and stage beauty. 
Good gracious me, I’ve been nearly off my 
head about it ever since I picked up that 
paper in the smoke-room of the hotel in 
New York. And you, you scoundrel, 
where have you been hiding yourself all 
this time ? Oh, I’ve a lot to scold you 


about 1 I say, Miss Trenjayne— beg par- 
don, Mrs. Raymes, but it seems so strange 
to call you that— I haven’t given you my 
congratulations yet, not only on your 
fame but on your marriage.” 

Lord Guardene, having delivered him- 
self of his breathless words, sank into a 
chair and puffed. 

4 ‘Just the same giddy old ass as ever !” 
said Harry. “But, joking apart, I am 
glad to sec you, Jack Strange, isn't it, 
that my wife’s fame should have been the 
means of your finding us out. But I WAS 
going to write to you, Jack, 1 was realty, 
for I want a job. I’m not going to let mj 
wife do all the work I shall have to tie 
your private secretary or something.” 

(To he concluded.) 


THE USE OF THE PARADOX IN LITERATURE 


A T every moment of our life we feel the 
necessity of condensing the accumu- 
lated results of our experience into 
short, pithy sentences. Such sentences 
serve the double purpose of economising 
time and of presenting great truths in a 
form in which they can be handled easily. 
This is the origin of aphorisms and pro- 
verbs which have grown with the growth 
of human civilisation. Paradoxes are a 
certain class of aphorisms in which a truth 
is illustrated by way of contrast, by rivet- 
ing attention upon its aspect of opposition 
to the generally accepted beliefs and tradi- 
tions, and thus making a call upon our 
powers of reconciling contradiction and 
overcoming opposition. It is in the call 
which it makes npon our logical powers 
that the paradox, as a literary device, has 
its value. The severe strain which it puts 
npon our mental faculties fixes it perma- 
nently in our memory. Paradoxes thus 
serve to add an additional impressiveness 
to truths by presenting them in their 
aspect of opposition to accepted facts. 
The reader accustomed to the orthodox 
ways of thinking is startled to find his 
views rudely shaken by a striking paradox 
and is ronsed from comparative dulness 
into taking an active interest. 

Bat the root of the paradox lies deeper. 


It is through contradiction, through oppo- 
sition, that truth reveals itself. All posi- 
tive truths ate only half-truths. It is not 
until they arc brought face to face with 
their opposites and their insular character, 
so to speak, in this way removed, that they 
become complete truths. Thciemedyofa 
half-truth, then, is its opposite truth. The 
paradox is just this opposite truth serving 
to correct the onesided character of our so- 
called positive truths. When we remember 
what a great proportion of the truths by 
which our lives are regulated on half- 
truths, we realise the value of paradoxes, 
as showing us one side of the truth whichis 
generally hidden from our view. John 
Stuart Mill in bi9 Essay on Liberty says 
that “since the general or prevailing opi- 
nion on dny subject is rarely or never the 
whole truth, it is only by the collision of 
adverse opinions that the remainder of the 
truth has any chance of being supplied.” 
The function of a paradox is to introduce 
this “adverse opinion”, by collision with 
which the whole truth comes out. What 
more effective way, for instance, of bnng* 
ing home to us the value of leisure can be 
thought of, than Cbaude Tillier’s paradox, 
“The time that is best employed is the time 
that is lost” ? Or again, what better way 
of showing the absurdity of always stick* ‘ 
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lag to the serious side of life, than Oscar 
Wilde's striking paradox put into the 
jaottth of Algernon, “Hove scrapes. They 
Itft the only things that are not serious." 
Not merely for the purpose of supplement- 
ing a truth hut also for supplanting it, is a 
paradox of importance. It is not only 
that our accepted views are often half- 
truths, but also that they are in many 
cases absolutely false. In our own expe- 
riences of life, in our failures and dis- 
appointments, we sometimes conic to con- 
clusions that cannot bear the scrutiny of 
deeper analysis Such opinions are stamped 
upon our minds, inasmuch as they arc the 
outcome of bitter expet ience and we are 
not easily disabused of them. The strong 
hand of paradox is indispensable in such 
cases in convincing us that our views of 
life were too hastily and morbidly drawn 
and were not sober tinths. What a revela- 
tion is it to us, accustomed as we are to 
regard the fulfilment of our desires as the 
highest blessing, to hear Dumby say in 
Lady Windermere's Fnn , “In this woild 
there are only two tragedies ; one is not 
getting what one wants, the other is get- 
ting it ; the last is much the worse ; the 
last is a real tragedy” ? 

A paradox is not without value even in 
the case where the received opinions repre- 
sent not only the greater portion of the 
truth, but also the whole of it. An uncon- 
tested opinion is apt to rest in our minds, 
not as a living reality, but as a dead 
dogma, and our natural aversion for a 
dogma is too apt to lead us to reject the 
opinion as of no value. A paradox conics 
in opportunely here, not indeed to carry 
conviction with it, hut to make us ac 
qua in ted with the leal grounds of our 
holding to our own opinion and thus pte- 
vent the possibility of its being classed 
with the hated dogma 

But to be effective, the paradox must 
come out naturally and easily, and not as 
something forced and far-fetched, intro- 
duced merely for the sake of its dramatic 
effect. It must strike us as something that 
contains an element of truth in it, and not 
as anything manifestly false and absurd. 
The charm that a paradox possesses for 
the mind is in that case lost, on account of 
its having made too great a call upon our 
rowers of reconciling apparently irrecon- 
jfr , opinions. Such a paradox gives us 

S ky SM ” of ho ! lowne88 ana insin- 
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rejects, notwithstanding the large allow, 
ance it is accustomed to make for the ex- 
perience 9 of others. The essential charac- 
teristic of a paradox, namely, that of con- 
taining a portion of the truth, is therein 
absent, ana we are tempted to blame our- 
selves if we are ever taken in by such super- 
ficial glitter. Thus Oscar Wilde, one of the 
most clever dramatists of the present day, 
in whose hands the paradox has become 
an « instrument of great power, is often 
carried too far by his love for this literary 
device, with the result that he has left us 
some paradoxes which we can never accept. 
Thus, for example, wc are accustomed to 
have a comfortable feeling of being in the 
right when we ate upheld by others, and it 
is then fore impossible for us to agree with 
Oscar Wilde when he makes one of his 
characters say, “Whenever people agree 
with me, I always feel I must be wrong." 
So also in the following dialogue,— 

“Lady Windermere— Why do you talk so 
trivially about life ? 

Lord Darlington— Because I think life 
is far too important a thing ever to talk 
seriously about it." 

The paradoxical proposition that im- 
portant things should not be seriously 
discussed, strikes one a9 so inherently 
improbable and as such an artificial 
product of the dramatist’s art, created 
only for the sake of its literary effect, that 
one does not have even a momentary illu- 
sion that it is true. 

All ages are not equally prolific in the 
matter of paradoxes. The Shakesperean 
age, for instance, though extraordinarily 
rich in all kinds of literary activity, 19 
somewhat deficient in this particular art. 
The reason is not far to seek. In an age of 
great achievements, when men's minds are 
engaged in arranging the enormous 
amount of new truths which have been 
gathered from various sources, there can 
hardly be any place for paradoxes. All 

E eriods in the world's history which have 
een remarkable for their positive crea- 
tions, for their grand syntheses, are defici- 
ent in the art of criticism. The creative 
side of mental activity is too predominant 
then to leave any room for the 
development of the critical faculty. It is 
when the wave of discovery has dashed 
against the shore and its fury has abated 
that the tiny ripples of criticism can make 
their presence known. Criticism, therefore, 
never goes hand in hand with sub age of 
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construction but always follows it. The 
paradox is only an intense form of criti- 
cism. It is criticism which penetrates to 
the root of a thing, which sees things in 
their totality, and thus can supplement 
them when they are found wanting. The 
paradox as a literary device being only a 
manifestation of the critical spirit, thus 
makes its appearance when there is a lull 
after a great storm of constructive, crea- 
tive activity. The present age seems to Jje 
this sort of a lull after a great storm ; it is 
not distinguished by any great construc- 
tive, literary activity, ana hence the para- 
dox is one of the dominant characteristics 
of its literary art. The rage for paradoxes 
is now very great ; people are sickening 
under the load of the accumulated truths 
of centuries, and want to find some way 
of escaping them. Indeed, it is as an out- 
fall, as a channel for the escape of super- 
fluous energy that the paradox has princi- 
pally value. It acts as a sort of safety- 
valve to relieve the pressure of excessive 
literary activity. There is such a thing as 
a tyranny of truth, just as there is a 
tyranny of dogmas. When discovery 
succeeds discovery and new truths go on 
accumulating faster than people can com- 
prehend, truth really begins to oppress. 
The need is then felt of a corrective which 
can soften its rigour. Paradox furnishes 
just such a corrective. It brings it to 
prominence the one-sided ness of the new 
truths and shows that brilliant as they 
are, they, too, have their defects. It helps 
in this way to remove the lwutcur , so to 
speak, of conventional truths and presents 
them in a form in which they arouse the 
least opposition. 

But perhaps it is unfair to treat the 
paradox in this way, for it also manifests 
creative activity. The only difference, 
perhaps, between its constructive activity 
and that of a positive truth pur sang is 
that in it the synthetic element is some- 
what toned down and has the charm 
which objects seen in a subdued light have. 
There is a note of pathetic simplicity m 
Bacon’s saying that truth can perhaps 
come to the price of a pearl which showeth 
best by daylight, but can never rise to that 
of a carbuncle that showeth best in varied 
lights. The positive truths showeth best 
by daylight, but their excessive brightness 
sometimes hurts our delicate sensibility 
and we feel an instinctive impulse to seen 
•belter in the twilight of less showy truths. 


Such a shelter the paradox gives us. Its 
truth soothes and never hurts. An d 
Benson only gives pointed .expression to 
our longing for this sort of softened truth 
when he says, “I walk round the borders 
which are full of the little glossy spikes of 
snow-drops pushing up, struggling 
through the crusted earth. The sad nero 
of Maud walked in a ‘ghastly glimmer* 
and found ‘the shining daffodil dead.’ I 
walk in the soft twilight that is infinitely 
tender, soothing and sweet and find the 
daffodil ‘taking on a new life’.” Yes, the 
daffodil which pines away in the broad 
daylight of fact takes on a new life in the 
twilight of the paradox. The modern age 
sins in one respect more than in others. 
This is in its rage for brilliant facts, spark- 
ling truths. This craze for the glittering 
truth is destructive of the true paradox 
and this is the i eason why the brilliant 
paradoxes of Oscar Wilde and G. H. 
CheBtcrton do not satisfy us. Paradox 
softens the aggressively didactic character 
of truth and presents them iu a form in 
which they arouse least opposition. The 
highest teachings of Browning often take 
the form of paradoxes and m this form 
they avoid the militant character which 
new truths generally have. Take, for 
instance, the following lines from Kabbi 
Ben Ezra, in which the author advances 
the paradoxical proposition that what is 
really valuable in a man Js that which is 
of no value in the world’s estimation : 

All instinctb immature 
All ourposLS unsute 

That weighed not as Ins woik, vet swelled the 

man's amount 

• * * 

All I could ne\c*r be 
All, men ignored in me 

Tins, I was worth to t>od, whose whul the 
pitchci shaped 

How gently is the truth brought home 
to us here that in our worldly ertimatione, 
we ignore the most essential things, the 
untealised aims and purposes of life 1 Or, 
again, take the following where the author 
asserts the paradoxical truth that it is 
really the deeds which fails of their effect 
which are of importance 

“Untwine me from the mass of deeds which 
make up life. 

One deed power shall fall short in or exceed.” 

How softly are we reminded here that 
all our vaunted deeds are of no signific- 
ance ! Compare again with Oscar Wilde’i 
paradoxes the following paradox of 
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Goethe, “Age does not make us childish as 
people say ; it only finds us still true 
SSiWren ” What a contrast does it pre- 
sent 1 There is nothing flashy in it, no 
Suggestion of the “sparkling truth”, and 
yet we are slowly ana imperceptibly led on 
to a new truth which strikes us at once as 
more noble and more rich than the tradi- 
tional opinion. The same is true of the 
following from a French writer who 
flourished in the eighteenth century, which 
depicts in a lucid manner the eternal 
tragedy of the world, the tragedy of love 
sickening and changing into its opposite : 
“No man who at foity is not a misan- 
thrope, has ever loved mankind.” 

To conclude, the task of the paradox is 
to present the dialectical aspect of truth. 
It is to exhibit that side of truth which wc 
in the blindness of discovery and achieve- 
ments are too ant to ignore. But it must 
never thurst this aspect of truth upon an 
unwilling world, it must never seem to 


force an unfamiliar truth into acceptance 
by physical violence. It must patiently 
watch the slow process of filtration of a 
new idea, its gradual distillation, so to 
speak, through the mass of preconceived 
notions and prejudices which form the 
heritage of mankind, and rest content 
with having started this process. It 
should always be remembered that if the 
paradox is a protest against the tradition- 
al views of life, it is mainly a protest 
against its restless activity, its mad race 
for “a little more space under the sun”. It 
is, therefoie, a fatal error to look in the 
paradox for any brilliant effect. Paradox 
accepts the view of Benson that “life is 
no longer a race where 1 wish to get ahead 
of others, it is a pilgrimage in which we 
are all bound.” “There is no sense of 
stirring adventure, of exultation about it-* 
it is just an infinite untroubled calm”. 

Manujanath Ghatak. 


THE ‘ROYAL PRIEST’ 


By Narlndra Nath Law, m.a , n 
.XIV. 

VED 1 C PERIOD 

The ‘royal priest’ (putohi/a^ lit. placed 
in front, appointed) is an impoitant person- 
age from the veiy earliest times of which we 
have record. 

Name of the priest's oihck, and Ceremony 

FOR APPOINIMENT 

His office Is called pwohiti 1 or 
jputo&ha* and his formal installation to this 
office was celebrated by the performance of 
a sacrifice named Brihaspattsava mentioned 
in some of the Brahmanas \ 

“Sacrificial priests” distinguished. Duties. 
His post should be distinguished from 

i RV. vn, 6o, 12 ; 83. 4. 

• Mentioned in the Atharva-Veda (v. 24. 1) and 
later. 

3 TaittifTya-Brahmana, 11, 7, i, 2 ; Pancbavimsa- 
Brimrana, xvit, u, 4 ; xxv, 1, j, 7. Cf. Kgthaka- 
Smbatt xxxvii, 7. 


Premciiand Rotcuand Scholar. 

those of the ‘sacrificial priests’ (ritvijah) 
whose duties were solely with the perform- 
ances of the sacrifices. The purohita also 
took part in the sacrifices as Hotri the 
singer of the most important of the songs, 
and as general supervisor of the whole con- 
duct of the rituals, of which particular por- 
tions were entrusted to particular ritvijs with 
special names, and when, later on, there was a 
decline in the importance of the hymns recited 
by Hotri, and greatest weight was attached 
to general supervision and repairing of flaws 
in sacrifices by the priest’s direct exercise of 
supposed supernatural powers, the purohita 
acted in the new capacity of “Brahman” in- 
stead of as Hotri 1 . In addition to this 

1 There is a difference of opinion between 
Oldenberg (Religion des Veda, 960 ff.) and Geldner 
(Vedische Studies, 2, 143 ff.) as to whether the 
purohita acted as Brahman priest (general supervisor 
of the sacrificial rituals) from the time of the Rig- 
Veda. The former is coirect, according to the V. L, 
I* pp. 113% ii4» and has been followed here. 

tSee also y. I., II, 98.) 
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sacrificial duty, he was the adviser of the 
sovereign in all religious matters 1 . 

PUROHITA’S PECULIAR DUTIES GIVING HIM INFLU- 
ENCE, POLITICAL AND OTHERWISE. 

It was spiritual and religious duties that 
gave him influence over the monarch not 
only in domestic and religious, but also in 
all important secular matters including the 
public and political 2 . It was through these 
duties that the tie between hi n and the 
sovereign was knit tight. Upon him de- 
pended, at a certain time of the Vedic period 
and later on, the propitiation of the gods 
on king's behalf, for the gods would not 
accept the offerings otherwise than fiom his 
hands The sacrifice for the monarch was 
intended to bring about not merely his per- 
sonal welfare but also indirectly that of his 
people without whose prosperity no king can 
be prosperous. Hence, the “prayer for wel- 
fare ” 4 in sacrifices, though expressly men- 
tioning the pi lest and the king, refers in- 
directly to the people also in connexion with 
the prospeiity of their cattle and agriculture. 
The putohita piocured the fall of rain for the 
crops , 5 guarded the kingdom like a ‘flaming 
fire* for which he was called rashtiagopa (‘the 
protector of the realm'), ensured the king’s 
power over his subjects,® and his safety and 
victory in battle . 7 Divod&sa in tiouble was 

1 V. 1 , 1 . p.113. 

2 V. I., II, 90. 214 

3 Aitaieya-Br&hmana, vm, 24 Zimmei (Altin- 
disehes Leben, 195, 196) thinks that at this stage even, 
the king could not a< t as his own purohita, tiling king 
Visvantara who, according to him, sacrificed without 
the help of the Synparms (Aitareya BiShmana, vm 
*7; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, v, 436^40) and Dev&pi, 
who acted as purohita for his biothei on a paitu ular 
occasion (RV. x 98, 1 1) The VI, II, 6 , 7 opposes 
this view on the grounds tnat the text quoted does 
not say that Visvantaia sacrificed without priests, and 
that Dcvap! is not regaided as king not as a 
kshattnya and biother of bantanu in the Rig Veda, it 
is Yaska who in his Nuukta (II, 10) expresses the 
opinion which theie is no leason to suppose as cor- 
rect. 

4 Vajasaneyi-Samhita, xvu, 2a , Taittiriya- 
Samhitft, vii, 5, 18 ; Maitrayani-Samhita, m, 12, 6 ; 
Kathaka-Sainhita, v, 5, 14, &c. 

5 RV.,x, 98. 

6 Aitareya-Urihmana, vm, 24, 25. 

7 AV, in, 19 ; RV, vii, 1 8, 13 from which Geldner 
(Vedische Studien, 2, 135, n. 3) holds in opposition to 
Hopkins (J. A. 0 . S. xv, 263, n.) that the priest (Visvl- 
mitra) prayed in ‘the house of assembly’ (sabhg) for 
the victory of his yajamgna against Sudgsa while the 
former was on the battle-field. Cf. Asvalgyana* 
Grihya-Sutra (S. B. E.), adhyaya 111 , Kandikg 12 
(specially last two paragraphs) 19, so. 


rescued by Bharadvftja.* The putohita ac- 
companied the king to battles at times and 
was not perhaps like the clergy of Mediaeval 
Europe unprepared to fight 11 , e.g., Visvfi- 
mitra 8 seems to have joined Sud&sa’s enemies 
and taken part in the attack of the ten kings 
against him, while Vasishtha assisted him . 4 
An indication of this close relation «may also 
be found in the reproach of king Tryaruna 
Traidh&tya AikshvSka to his domestic priest 
Vrisa J&iu when both were out in a chariot, 
and owing to excessive speed in driving, ran 
over a Brahmana hoy to death. As Vrisa 
held the reins, they accused each other. The 
Ikshvfikus being consulted threw the respon- 
sibility on the priest who revived the boy . 8 
The good will of the priest and his inter* 
mediation with the higher powers were look* 
ed upon as essential by the king and the 
people for the prospeiity of the kingdom. 
The connexion between the brdhmanas and 
kshattnyas was iccogm/ed generally as indis- 
pensable to the welfdir of both, and the close 
relation between the monarch and his 
purohita was but an offshoot of that con- 
nexion, wheie amity was more needed than 
anywheie else.® 

1 Panchav imsa Brahmana, \v, 3, 7. 

2 bee RV , HI, 53* 12. *3 • U ™ 9 , 4 , 1$ 2, 7 ; 157, 
2 , vn, 83 , 4 , x, 38 , 103 6 cc , Ludwig, Transl. of the 
Rig-Veda, 3, 220 226 ; Geldner, Vedische Studien, 
2, 135 . " 3 - 

3 Hopkins., J A 0 S \v, 260 ff. (V I., II, 275). 

4 RV, vii, 18. l'he Bhrigus appear with the 
Druhyus perhaps as their priests m the above battle, 
but this, is not certain See RV., vm, 3, 9 ; 6, 18 $ 
102, 4 ; vn, 18, 6 , ix, ioi, 13. (Hopkins, J A O. S., 
w, 262 n ). 

5 Panchavimsa Brahmana, xm, 3, it. In the 
Tandaka rrccusion cited »n Siyana on RV., v, 2, 
Iiasadasyu 1. given as the king’s name The story 
with some v dilations also orcuts in other works, e.g., 
the Buhaddevata, and Jaimmiya-Brshmana. 

6 railtuiya-Samhita, v, 1, 10, 3 ; Maitrgyanl* 
Samhit a, II, 2,3 , III, 1, 9 , 2, 3 , iv, 3 , 9 ; Kathaka- 
bamhita, xxix, to , Vgjasaneyi S imhiU, v, 27 ; vn. 
21 , xvm, 14 , \ \, 5 , xxxvm, 14, &c. , Panchavimsa- 
Branmana, xi, 11,9, Ait ireya-Bi ihmana, vii, 22; 
bdtapatha- Brahmana, 1, 2, 1, 7 , HI. 5, 2, ti ; 6 , i t 
17 , vi, 6, 3, 14. Kshattriya’s supeuority to all other 
castes is asserted in the Taittinya-Samhita II, 5, to, 
i, &c\ Brahmana’s superiority to Kshattnya it 
sometimes asserted, e.g , m the AV, v, 18, 19, 
Maitrayam-Samhita, iv, 3, 8; Vijasaneyi-Samhiti 
xxi, 21 ; Satapatha-Br&hmana, xm, x, 9.113,7,8, 
The r&jasuya sacrifice of the king is inferior, m Ibid, 
v, 1, 1 1 12, to the highest sacrifice of the Brghmana 
the Vajapeya, and though the priest goes after the 
king in the ceremony, he is yet stronger (see Ibid., 
4, a, 7, and v, 4, 4. * 5 >- CL Hopkins, J. A. 0 . S., 
»ll, 76. (V. I. I, 30 *). 
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Disputes between the king and his purohita. 

In spite of this close connexion, they at 
times fell out with each other. Visvantara 
S&u-shadmana ('descendant of Sushadmana’) 
set aside his priests, the Sykparnas, and per- 
formed a sacrifice presumably with the aid of 
others, but Rlma M&rgaveya, their leader, 
succeeded »in bringing about their reinstate- 
ment . 1 The disputes between Janamejaya 
and his priests Kasyapas/ between AsamSti 
and the Gaupayanas/ and between Kutsa 
Aurava and his priest Upagu Sausravasa 
killed for paying homage to Indra to whom 
the former was hostile, 4 may also be in- 
stanced. But such quarrels were nol looked 
upon as conducive to the common-weal 
specially for the reason that the btdhmana , 
not to speak of the purohita , could ruin the 
kshattriya by embroiling him with the people,® 
or with other kshattriyas by means of sac- 
rifices.® 

Fount 1 *! CONI ROC OVLR HIE PRIES1 
MAIM 1 AINIU) ON THE WIIOI K. 

On the whole, however, the king and his 
priest went on amicably, the latter willingly 
submitting to the limits to his powers, which 
enabled the foimer to maintain a general 
political conti ol over the priest aud persons 
of his caste . 7 

The orimn or power oi hie purohita 

ANl) 1*R1ES 111001). 

The power of the purohita and the 


I Auareya Uiihmana, vu, 27, 3. 4 , 34, 7, 8. Cf. 
Muir, Sansknt Texts, I, 431 440 , Eggfliug'a tuns! 
of Satapatha Bi&hmaua, pt iv (S. Ji. E, vol. xlm), 

p, 344 u, 

% Aitareya-Biahmana, mi, 27. 35. 

3 Jaimiiiiya-Biahmana, III, 167 (J. A. 0 . S, 
X viu, 41 ff ) i i>gt> Ryanaka, cited in Say ana on RV, 
x, 57, 1,60, 7; Buhaddevatu, vn, 83 IT. with Mac* 
donell’s notes , Panchavimsa lit ihmana, \m, 12, 5. 

4 Pamhavimsa Br&huiana. \i\, 6, S. 

5 Taittulya Samhita, H, 2, 11, 2 , MaitiSvam- 
Sanihita, 1 , 0, 5 j II, i, 9 , m, 3, 10 , Kaihaka Sainlnta, 
mux, 8, &c, 

6 Maitravani-^amhita, III, 3, 10, . 

7 A passage of the Aitarrya Ruhntana (vn, 29) 
bearing on the relation* and functions, of the cartes 
says that a B« ihmana is a receiver of gifts (a day!), a 

drinker of Soma u-payl), and jathakgma- 

prayipya, i.e.« liable to removal at will Muir (Sanskut 
Texts, i, 436). Haug (translation of the Aitaieya- 
Brahmana) and Weber (Indische Siudien, 10, 14) take 
the word a8 active in sense and intei pret it a* ‘mov- 
ing at will. 1 But a passive causative sense being 
required, the probable reference, accotding to the 
V.I.,(U, p. 255), is to the political control of the 
sovereign over.the priest, whom he can move on from 
plaoe to place, 


brdhmanas geneially owed its existence to 
a considerable extent to the sacrifices and 
the special lore required therefor. When 
the sacrifices increased in number and there- 
with the amount of sacred lore needed for 
conducting them with strict faithfulness to 
all their details, there grew up a hereditary 
class devoted to the work. The creation 
of the office of the purohita followed as a 
corollary. This office should not be regarded 
as # thc origin of the power of priesthood. 
The origin lay in the sacrifices. The 
establishment of purohitaship no doubt 
served to ensure and stereotype the power 
and become the nucleus of further powers . 1 

Origin vi r.Y, the i*kin( i: uhji.d kk ms own 
purohita Thf iimf when the oh ice 
01 purohita \ROsE. 

Previous to the origin of caste and even 
in the period when their functions were not 
yet hardened up, the king could sacrifice for 
himself and his subjects unaided. DevSpi a 
prince is described in the NirukUx i as acting 
as a puiohita on a particular occasion. This 
should imply that at the time the remark 
was made, no hesitation was felt to fix on 
the prince the duties of a brahmana— an 
indication of the state of things up to the 
time of the Nirukta . * Visvdmitr* according 
to some of the Brdhinanas 4 was a priest and 
a prince. Sunahsepa is mentioned in the 
Aitarej a -Brah mana r * as acquiiing the learn- 
ing of the Gathins and the sovereignty of 
the Jahnus. Prince Dhritarashtra® Vai- 
chitra-vlrya (‘descendant of Vichitravlrya’) 
appears in the K dlh a ka- S a m hit a 7 as engaged 
in a dispute on a ritual- matter with Vaka 
Dalbhya. In the Rig-Veda % the use of the 
term vartia (lit. colour contrasting the ddsa 
with the and indicative only of classes 
and not of castes) is not conclusive for the 
question/ the purushasithta / ‘hymn of man/ 

1 See OUlenbei/s Religion des Vedas, 382, 383. 

2 Here Yaska (Nnukta, II, 10) puts his own 
explanation on KV. } x, 98. 

3 For lessci haidcmng of castes in the Vedic 
period, see V. I , II, 249, 251, 260, 263, 334i 39 °* 

4 Panrh&vimsa-Br&hmana, xxi, V2 \ Aitareya- 
Biahmana, vn, 17, 6, 7. 

5 Aitare>a-Brahmana, vu, 18, 9 ; also V. I., II, 
234, 312, and I, 280, 281. 

6 Probably Dhntar&shtra of the Satapatha- 
Biahmana (xiu, 5, 4, 22), king of Kgsl. 

7 KAthaka-Samhita, I, 2, 13 ; 13, 1. 

8 V. I., II, 247. 

9 RV., x, 90, 12. 
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of the same work clearly contemplating the 
division of men into four orders— Br5 lima iih, 
RSjanya, Vaisya and Sudra. The hymn i*, 
however, admittedly late, and its evidence 
cannot apply to the bulk* of the treatise 
composed eailier. 1 On some of these and 
other grounds, Zimmer has very foicibly 
maintained the view that it was produced in 
a society that knew no caste-system, 8 and 
pointed out that the Panchavunsa-Brtih- 
inana * shows the Vedic Indians on the Indus 
without it at all, the Veda being the product of 
Aryan tribes who after removing further east 
from the Indus region and the Punjab deve 
loped the organization. According to this 
opinion, therefore, the office of purohita could 
have arisen some time after the settlement 
of the Aryans on the Indian soil. This view 
of the development of caste has been gene- 
rally accepted, and may be regarded as the 
recognized version. 

Some scholars, however, such as Hang,* 
Kern,® Ludwig, ® and more recently Olden* 

1 Mjv Muller, SanskiK Literature, 570 ft. Muir, 
Sausknt Texts, r, 7-15 ; Weber, Indiache Studien, 
l {’ 3 H- ; t’olcbiooke, Kssays, i, joy ; A mold, Vedic 
Metic, 1O7. 

2 Ziinmei' * Altmdist lies Leben, iSs, 203. 

3 I'aiu hiivimsa.Hialmiatia, wii, 1. ‘ See also 
Muu’:, Sanskiit Texts, 1,2 yj fi , specially *58. (,V.l , II, 
248, 249). 

4 lluhrria und die Brahmanen (1871). 

5 Indische Tlieorien over de Standen-verdeeling 

(1871). 

Cf. for thus and the ptevious work, Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, 2,454 AT. 

6 Die Nachricluen des Uig und AtharvvVeda 


berg 1 and Geldncr 8 incline to the opposite 
opinion. If we base our conclusion upon 
the data supplied by these scholars, the rise 
of parohiiaship has to be put much earlier. 

Prof. Macdonell and Keith take the via 
mciia y holding that the caste system has 
progressively developed, and, while on the 
one hand, it is not justifiable to see in the 
Rig- Veda the full* fledged caste-system of 
the Yajur Vcda y so on the other, it is not 
right to doubt that it was, at that time, 
already well on its way to general accept* 
ance. 1 

The creation nf the office of pnrohita , 
theiefore, should lie between the chronolo- 
gical limits of the two extreme views. In 
any case, it does not appear possible, at pre- 
sent to locate the penod with greater preci 
sion owing to the nature of the data from 
which the infeicncc has to be drawn. This, 
however, is certain that the office came into 
being very eaily and that it was synchronous 
with the emergence of the rigidity of caste. 

{To be continued ). 


uber (.cog rapine, Osihirhte uni Veifassung des 
alien ludien, /> tt. j riandation of the UV., 3237- 
243, &L. 

1 Religion des VeiD, 37} AT; cf. Zeitschnft der 
Deutschni Moigenlandisthen Gescllschaft, 51, 267 

fr. 

2 Vedischo Siudien, 2, 146 n. 

3 Tor the ai^umeni!* thit carve out from the 
lone of (i chine rS view, see V I., II, 250-25!, 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OR ITS 

SUB-<OPlCS 


[This list was referred to in the first article of this 
writs, Modern Review , Sept., 191 G, p. 302 , first 
column. An explanation of abbreviations will be 
given in a table at the end of this list. Some MSS. on 
rajasuya and vajapeya have been mentioned here in 
view of their bearing on polity.] 

(1) Saravam, 

by Raja Kalyana V&rma. It was in the possession 
of the late Raja Satischandra of Krishnanagar, 
Navadvip. 

A treatise on astrological influence on wars, coro- 
nations and other human actions 

R. L. Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts 

49V£-4 


(henceforth mentionod as Mit^a’a Notices) published 
under orders of the Government of Bengal, Vol. 1 , 
MS. No. cccxxxvii, p. 191 . 

(2) Rajadhauma-Kausjubha, 
by Ananta Deva. Place ol deposit (henceforth 
abbreviated into “P. D.") as above. 

Aufrecht’s Catahgus Cataloeorum , pt. 1 , p. 501 , 
adds that it is a part of the Smritlkaastnbbn 
written by request of Raja Bahadur Chandra, by 
Ananta Deva, son of Apadeva, K. 192 . 

Contents: 

The juried ictic n of kings, their characteristics aad 
defects ; characteristics of queens, ministers, royal 
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priest* and astrologers , requirements of kings, ritrs 
to be performed by them ; royal auction, duties to be 
observed lor some da>»* utter coronation, &c., &c. 
Jbid., Vol. I, MS No. CCCXLVI, p. 1%. 

(3) Koiachakra, 

It was in the possession of the late Raja Sir Radha 
Knntn I>ei a Bahadur, Calcutta. 

( iroutul plans ot eight kinds of forts and their 
descriptions This is apparently a fragment of 
l ut* id the Tantras. 

Ibid, Vol II, MS. No. B34,p. H. 

(D Samarasara 

(with commentary) by Kumachnndra. Attached 
is n commentary in prose by Sivadasa, son of Surya- 
ilaba Yati by Visalaksha 

It has several commentaries enumerated in Auf- 
recht’s Cutulogus Catalogorum, part I, p. 007. 
Another name of the manuscript is Svurodayn 
{Ibid.) 

P I) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

As essay in verse on supernatural means for 
success in warfare. Contents: Calculations to be 
made from the names ot the belligerents ns to the 
potentiality of success (onomuncy.) The same 
iiotn those of the day ot the week, the Age of the 
moon and of the imkshntrn when war is declared. 
Calculation from initial letters of names, accents 
fee. ot Do. Do. from the positions ot armies on the 
different sides .calculations fiom the directions of the 
wind (aust romtt n c y). Peculiar stellur conjunc- 
tions Times improper lor war. The snake diagram 
lor calculating success m war. Calculations ironi 
the breath Considerations about the left and right 
sides ( onnexion with women Success ot embassy 
by the nature of the breath. Success by putting 
on particular drugs. Vat tons diagrams tor assaults, 
blockade, Arc Reduction of foits, &c (OrmLhouian 
cy ) Place ot deposit— Asiatic Society, C. alcutta. 

M lira's Notices, Vol. II, MS No. 799, p 204. 

(\) ‘.\s\ameuh\ un Am vmldua i*ra\og\' 

Ibid, Sol II. A1S. No SOI, p. 200. 

(b) ‘V\J \PFYA l'ADOHAll 

bv Vagtuka I)«va. 

Hud, Vol. II. MS. No SOS, p 211. 

(7) NarM'UIJU \ui\k\ i, 

by Narapati. In the possession of Brahmavrata 
Samadhvau, Dhatn-giama, Bauldhamaua. 

Means both supernatural and physical for secunug 
sumss in warfare 

Ibid, Vol 111, 1 MS No 1093, p 58. 

(8» RMAUllUbll VNl OR ^RIPiPHUMKNl). 

See Aubeeht, Pt. i, 321 b\ Kainatiauda Tirtha. 

In the possession ol kalulass \idwuagisa, Sauti- 
puia. 

A treatise on politv. Contents : The uses of kings, 
the importance of Governments ; punishment ; the 
attributes proper for ministers; I)o. of clerks ; Do. of 
priests; Do. of Brahmanus , Do of kings; Do. of am- 
bassadors ; royal robes ; rules of warfare, treaties, &c. 
military expeditious ; diurnal duties of kings ; rules 
of Government ; punishment of priests who fail 
to perform their duties ; inauguration of kings. 

Ibid., Vol III, MS. No, 1207, p. 176. 

(9) Rajavaha-kaustubha. 

The author's name is wanting. Compiled under 
the patronage and orders of King Kajavaha. 

In the possession of llanschandra, Benares. 


A treatise on polity. A Raju-Kautiubha is noticed 
in Bubler, HIE. 281, where, too, the author’s name is 
not given. 

A Telugu Kajavabanavijaya by Adityasuryya Kavi 
is described in Taylor's Catalogue, II, p. 703. 

Mitra’s Notices, Vol. Ill, MS. No. 1222, p. 189. 

(10/ PANCHAKALPA-TIKA MULASAMlIITA. 

P. D. Calcutta, Government of India. 

A treatise on political duties as also on moral and 
other duties. Compiled in Kashmir during the reigu 
and under the auspices of Ranavira Simho. 

Ibid. Vol. IV, MS. No. 1700, p. 272. 

(n) Manasollasa, 

by Bhulokamalla Somesvara of the Chalukja 
Dynasty. 

In the possession of Pandit Nityananda Misra ui 
Zilla School, Bhagalpur. 

This is a different lecension of the work noticed 
under No. 1215 (voL 111, p. 182). It isdehcieut m 
the chapters on architecture and conforms inoit 
closely to the mam object, that of supplying a mis 
cellancous collection ot xules and instructions ri 
garding duties of kings, selection of olkcers, charm, 
tcnstics of different orders, classes and piofession , 
duties (mostly Sinnti rules), prohibitions, food, dress, 
ornament, anus, games, unites, and a variety ot 
other topics regarding which king should have a 
general knowledge. Mura's Notices, vol. VI. MS. No. 
2203, p. 205 

(li) RAJAJNin-MAYUKU \, 

by Nilakanthu hhatta, son of Ramanatha Dnino- 
dara Nrisimha, and gtaudsuu ot Bhatta Sankara 

P. 1). Bettiya, Maharaja Rajcndrakisora Simha 
Bahadur. 

0u kings and their duties. Contents : The word Raja 
applicable to all Kshattnyas ; coronation, us 
varieties and rituals, the seven accessories of km !»•» 
( i.e. ministers &e. ), the attributes ot kings, duLy 
of keeping subjects in happiness, merits and de- 
ments ol mimsteis, royal benefactions ; royal table, 
aquatic excursions, hunting, daily duties ; rules re- 
garding negotiations war tee. , princes, their duties, 
good, bad and mdifleient ministers, fee., priests, 
courtiers, fee. ; royal tieasury, kingdom Uclined, 
metropolis, for ti esses, ie wards and houours, army, 
elephants, horses, disputes of kings, embassies, omens, 
encampments, inimical conduct or casus belli, 
warfare, sin of running away from the battlefield, 
encouragement of hemes ; chess-play. 

Mitiu’s \oticts, vol vn, MS No 2278, p. 48 

( 13 ) II \J \N1LI, 
anonymous 

P. D. Calcutta, Raja Rujcndranarayana Deva 
Bahadur. 

A treatise on Government and the duties of kings 
compiled principally from the ’Mahabharata’ and 
‘Kamandakiya Niti.' 

Mitra’s Notices, vol VII, MS. No. 2472, p. 229. 

(14) VlRACHINTAMANJ alias DHANURVKDA- 

Samoraha, 

by Sarngadhara. The colophon is >0 worded 
that the first name appears to be the name of a 
comprehensive work ol which archery forma a 
part, but the introductory lines leave no room for 
doubt that the work is complete as it is, and that 
the two names are aliases. 

P» D. Ajimganj, Ramchandra Pandit. 
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A treatise on archery and warfare. Contents: 

Praise of archers ; style of holding the bow, rules for 
presenting the bows, measure of bow* ; bow-strings, 
arrows, arrow-heads, tempering and sharpening 
arrow-heads, irou-shatts, tubes or guns, eight kinds 
of attitude, five kinds nl bows, three kinds of aim- 
ing, five kinds of advance, four kinds of target, rules 
for gymnastic exeicises, rules for piercing targets, 
quick aiming, shooting from great distances, rules 
of trajectory ; missing, computation of direct 
velocity, quadi angular motion, breaking of 
arrows, lasso, cutting of wood with ariow, shoot- 
ing at globular objects, shooting at objects in mo- 
tion, slv oting at objects from their sound (without 
seeing them), repelling of the missiles of opponents, 
rules of warfare, division of armies into brigade*, 
&c , marshalling of troops. Mitra's Notices, vol. IX, 
MS. No. 3084, p 1G9. 

(15) Raja-oharm v-KAUsrrimA, 

by Mahadcvu. Contents : kings, their characteris- 
tics and defects, characteristics of queens, ministers, 
royal priests and astrologers ; requirements of 
kings rites to he p<rt formed by them ; loyal unction ; 
duties to be observed for some days after coronation. 

“A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library nt 1 1 is 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner," by R L. Mitru, 
p. 414. 

(ifi) RaJV MiHISHFK \-PAl»r>H \'U, 

bv Visvesvara alias Guga Bhatta, son oi 
Dinakara of the family of Bhnttanaruynna. 

This codex is a part of the “Dinakaradyota/’MS. 
No. SUP, p 380 of the t ntalogue. Contents : di- 
rections for the performance of the coronation cere- 
mony. 

Ibid , p. 44.1 

(17) AlNl)KlM\IIAS\NlI PR \ YOGA, 

by Kamalakara Bliatla, son of Ramukrishna. 

Contents : it deals inter aha with the ceremonies 
connected with the rite of coronation. 

Ibid,, p. 3.18. 

(18) K\MANr>\KIY\-NlilS\« 1 RVW OK KAMAN- 
TAKA-NITISAS'IRA, 

with fragments of a commentary 


“A work in verse on niti or statecraft. The 
present MS differs considerably fiom the printed 
editions ( Madras, I860 and Bibliotheca lndica, 
Calcutta 181*9 83), inasmuch as it consists of 
twenty -one consecutively numbered cantos, which 
aie preceded bv an iritioduclory work in three 
sections, &e., &c/’ 

“C. BcndalPs Catalogue of Sanskrit M$S. in the 
British Museum/ 1 1902, p 70, MS. No. 1(31. 

(19) KaL\VN)HAN\-1 W»1 U\«I, 

by Ttivikrama Bbntia wdli Singhalese Interpir 
tation. 

A manual of ceremonial and religious procedure on 
domestic and public occasion*. Tin* w oik appears 
to lie fairly well-known in India and used to lie 
regarded as a Hindu manual adopted mid to 
some extent probably adapted by the BuddhistB, 
specially by the astrologers of Ccvlon. In this 
connexion compare the “Nu YU-pat aln-humgraha” 
described below (MS. No. 202) and the general 
observations at the end of the description. The 
subsequent chapters 1 elate to very varied topics 
of daily rind ceicmon.al usage, such ns marriage, 
entering on lands, ploughing, sowing, buying and 
selling, new clothing, offerings to the pi etas, 
coronation ol kings, use of elephants 

A work of similar title and authorship occurs 
several times in Oppcrl s “Lists of MSS. in the 
Southern Presidency’' and another in Burnell's Tan 
joic Catalogue, p 7S, Sec. C, relates to the distinctly 
Hindu ceremony of 'Tpanayana’ ' (adapted as it 
would seem by Buddhists) bringing a boy <0 his 
teacher and the commencement of the study of the 
Vedas and all sciences. The commentator is a 
Buddhist. He explains the expression M Vcdnram 
bha” by “Vcdasustra-pntnngenmchi” antxpies 
sion which would not nccessaiily lonyey to *i 
Buddhist reader the ‘‘Vedas" properly so-call- 
ed but would cover scieuccs like Ayurveda. Dbanur 
veda.” 

“C. BendriH’s Catalogue ol Sanskrit MSS in the 
British Museum," 1902, p. 77, MS. No. 202. 

( To be Continued ) 
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( All rights reserved ) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

O N' liis return Madhabinath gave his 
daughter the happy news that 
Gobmdalal had been released. He 
told her that he had asked him particularly 
to come over to his lodgings immediately 
after he was let off, but he never saw him, 
and was gone no one knew whither. How- 
ever, Bhramar, in her father’s absence, 
shed many grateful tears, thinking how 
God had heard her prayer to spare the life 
of her husband. 


Gobindalal, however, did not leave 
Jessore. After his acquittal he was sorely 
in need of money, and he went to I’rosmf- 
pur for the purpose of selling the furniture 
of his house. But he was painfully sur- 
prised at what he saw. Of his goods there 
was not a single piece of furniture left, and 
his very house was a dismantled house, 
without doors or windows. For a small 
sum of money he sold the materials of 
the building to a man, and went down 
to Calcutta. 

Here he began to live in a very humble 
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style, keeping his whereabouts as 
best as he could from the knowledge 
of any of his friends or relations. His days 
thus passed until at the end of a twelve- 
month from the time of his leaving 
I’rosadpur his funds were exhausted, and 
he was in distress. Then after six years 
he thought he w f ould write a letter to his 
wife. 

He took the writing materials and sat 
down to write. And he eould scarcely 
keep the tears out of his eyes as lie was 
about to put pen to paper. Was his wife 
alive? If she was not, what was the good 
of writing? But he must know the tact. 
If his letter was not acknowledged he 
might be sure of the worst. 

For ci long while he thought how to 
word his letter. At length lie began thus:— 

“Bhramar, 

“After six y ears this bad man is writing 
to you. Read through the letter, or you 
may tear it up without reading, just 
ns you like, if you do not care to know 
the contents. 

“You will have heard all. It was as 
luck would have it ; but 1 lear you will 
think that I say it not as I feel, but 
only because, being in distress, 1 need 
your help very much. 

“I do feel it and have felt it often, 
though really I am in great distress. I 
am penniless. I earnestly ask you to send 
me some money. If you refuse, I have no 
alternative left but to beg my bread from 
door to door; but I had much rather 
die of hunger than stoop to that. 

“I have no one to go to. Had mother 
been alive (1 am sure you ha\e heard of 
her death) l would have gone to Benares 
to her. But Fate is resolved to make me 
unhappy. 

“I am suffering hungei . 1 think I will go 
to Haridragram. You will ask how I 
can show my face there— I who am a 
disgrace to the name of Roy, l who com- 
mitted murder. But what care 1 now* for 
what people will say ? Do you, however, 
not think worse of me than you can help. 
For the pang of hunger I ask you to send 
me some mone 3 T . Will you comply with 
my request ? Will you for pity’s sake ? 

“Gobindalal." 

Oobiiulalal posted the letter, wonder- 
ing what the answer would lie. 

The letter duly reached Bhramar, who 
knew the hand at a glance. She opened 
it with a trembling hand, and went and 


shut herself up in her room. When she 
was alone she read it through, not once 
or twice or thrice, bit many times 
over, the tears streaming down her face, 
and she wiping them a wav as of tea as they 
threatened to fall off and blot the letter. 

Bhramar did not open the door again 
that day. When her sister-in-law called 
her to come to supper she told her she 
was feverish ; and she was believed, as her 
health had, for a long time, become very 
bad. 

She had passed a sleepless night. When 
she got out of bed the next morning she 
actually felt feverish ; but she seemed calm 
and resigned. She had decided what 
reply she would send, and she now began 
fit once without thinking .— 

“I am m receipt of your letter. 

“The projicrty, which is legally yours, 
I have long made over to you. Although 
you tore up the deed of conveyance (you 
remember you did) there is a copy ol it at 
the Registrars office. 

“1 wish you would come home. 

“In your absence L have saved a large 
sum of money. It is yours. 

“Out of this money I shall, if von 
will let me, take a small sum. I ask no 
more than eight thousand rupees. This 
I want for my own maintenance 

“1 will go to my father’s. Kindly let 
me know when you are coming home 
so that before I leave I may arrange things 
against your coming. 

“I think it is better we should uever 
meet again, and I aiu sure you wish it too. 

“I shall look to hear from you again by 
an early post. 

Bhramar.” 

In due course Gobindalal received his 
wife’s letter. He was struck by the 
singularly cold manner in which it was 
worded. He wrote back to say that with 
respect to going home he had changed 
his nnnd, but that he would lee 1 very 
thankful if she would kindly send him a 
monthly assistance. 

In reply to his letter his wife wrote 
again to say that she would send him 
monthly five hundred rupees, which she 
thought would be sufficient to make him 
comfortable. She would have wished to 
send more had she not feared that 
the money might be squandered. 
Furthermore she said that she had not 
many days left, and th.it she saw no 
reason why, because he would not live 
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with liis wife, he should live away from his 
native village and his home. 

Gobindalal, however, could not make 
up his mind to go home ; and he continued 
to live in Calcutta. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

It happened that Bhramar fell so ill 
again that she became confined to her bed. 
On hearing of it her sister, J a mini, came 
to Haridragram to muse her. the 
doctor, under whose treatment she had 
l>een placed, was not without his fears 
about her. Her disease was rapidly on 
the increase, eating into her vitals, until 
her strength completely failed. Then 
it seemed that death was not distant. 
Aladhabinath was now constantly by 
his (laughter’s bedside, feeding her, anil 
administering medicine, with his own 
hands. 

A month flew bv. She was worse and 
worse. The doctor could well sec what 
the end would be, and ventured one day 
to pronounce that her case was hopeless. 

“Dear sister,” said Hhramar to Jamini, 
“I shall never get well again. It is no use my 
taking medicine any longer, for I feel that 
the cold hand of death is upon me. I love 
a moon-light night. If I die next month 
I wish it could be on the night of the full 
moon. 1 shall wait the clay, sister. Some- 
thing in me tells me that 1 shall not 
outlive it.” 

Jamini wept. 

They urged her no more to take medi- 
cine, tor they felt it was no use. How- 
ever, as time went on she was found more 
and more cheerful till she again seemed 
as jolly and jocose as in the happy old 
days. In vain did Jamini entertain a 
hope that she might yet recover when for 
the first time tor many days she found 
her sister in such good spirits. She little 
thought that her cheerfulness was only 
like the flash of a lamp about to go out. 

Her end drew nearer and nearer ; yet 
she was calm and wore a smile on her face. 
At length arrived that last terrible clay 
and she knew it by Jamini’s silent weeping 
and an exchange of significant looks 
among those about, who had called to 
see her. There was an awful silence in 
the house. “I feel very uneasy ; I fear 
to-day is the last day of my life,” she 
said when she was alone with her sister. 

Jamini hurst into loud sobs. 

“Do not weep,” she said, “oh, do not, 


dear sister, until l am gone. I have only 
a few hours left. 1 wish to talk to you 
while I can.” 

She wiped away lu*r tears and nestled 
closer to her, trying to look more easy as 
she smoothed hack a tew stray locks that 
tell over the pale brow. 

“1 wish to be alone wit li you for n 
while, sister,” said Hhramar. “I wish lor 
something.” 

Evening drew on, and thrn it ran into 
night. 

“lo it a moon-light night?” asked 
Bhranmr. 

Jamini stepped up to an open window 
and said it was. 

“Open the window nearest me, top and 
bottom, and let me look upon the moon- 
light,” she said. “I love it very much.” 

Jamini did as she was asked, and let 
in a flood of moon-light, that lit up a 
portion of the sick-room. 

“Dear sister,” she said again, “will you 
open that window there and see if there 
are any flowers growing in the gaftlen 
below?” 

Seven years before ill summer-time 
Gobindalal used occasionally at day-break 
to stand at the window indicated to 
enjoy the freshness of the dawn and the 
sweet perfume of flowers wafted from the 
garden below. That window had never 
been opened since, and her sister had now 
some difficulty in throwing it open lor 
its having for long been allowed to 
remain closed. 

Jamini looked attentively. “I see noth- 
ing,” said she, “except a few withered 
trees and a rank growth of weeds and 
other useless plants.” 

“Seven years before there was a garden 
there,” said Bhramar, sighing. “For 
want of care the trees have withered 
and died out.” 

A silence fell between them. After a 
while she said again, “I love flowers. 
Will you order a maid to get me some ?” 

The order was quickly given to a ser- 
vant woman, and in a little time she 
brought in a quantity of roses and other 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

“Strew these on my lied,” she said, “as 
on the night following my bridal.” 

Jamini did it with an affectionate care. 

“That will do,” she said. “But— oh, 
how I wish— .’’She stopped ; and a big tear 
slowly coursed down her cheek. 

“What else you wish done, dear Oh, 
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tell mo. I cannot bear to see you weep," 
said Jamini. 

"—How I wish ‘he’ had come. When 
he left me 1 proudly told him he would 
repent and seek me again some day. Oh, 
if 1 could but see him at my death— if ! 
Then-then 1 shall have forgotten all my 
sufferings through seven long years." 

“Be comforted, love," said Jamini. "You 
will ht him very soon. Rest assured you 
will." 

“Ah, never. It is God’s will that I 
should be denied even this momentary 
happiness, lor I am on the very threshold 
of the next world." 

“bear sister, 1 did not think it proper to 
tell you without preparing you for the 
news lest the excitement should have 
any very bad effect on you. He is come. 
Gobindalal is here. Father wrote to tell 
him of your illness. He arrived only about 
t\\ (i hours ago." 

She made a feeble effort to rise, but 
Jamini prevented her. Tears flowed fast 
from her eyes. “Oh, bring him here," she 
said as soon as her emotion allowed her to 
speak. “Go quick— leave me alone. There 
is no time to be lost.” 

Jamini rose and left the room. In a 
little time with a soft faltering step 
Gobindalal after many years entered his 
own chamber. 

There was death-like stillness in the 
room where in one corner a lamp burned 
low . 

Sadly and soltly he approached her and 
sat down by her side on the bed. Both 
remained mute for a while as they gazed 
at each other with eyes which overflowed 
with tears. 

“Come nearer to me,” she said when 
she had the control of her voice. 

He crept closet to her and took her 
wasted hand in his. “Oh, can you forgive 
me, Bhrawar 1" he said, speaking hys- 
terically. 

“I have forgiven all— all before you 
could ask. May God forgive you." 

There was a pause. 

"Kiss me," she said again; "one last 
kiss to say that you love me yet." 

He bent over her, he gently pushed the 
hair lrom her brow and kissed her, the 
tears gushing from his eyes. "Oh, I was 
mad when I left you,” he said in the 
greatest anguish of his heart. 

"I am happy.” And her features lit 
up in the bnghtness of a smile. "Lny 


your hand in a farewell blessing on my 
head," she said again, "and— and speak 
the wish that I may be happy— hereafter.” 
'1 hen before he knew it, and while her 
hand was hel I in his, death stole impercep- 
tibly upon her, and she passed out oi 
life as quietly and peacefully as a child 
falls asleep on its mother’s breast. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Bhramar’s eyes were for ever closed 
upon this world. Gobindalal’s mind was 
torn with grief. Poignant as his sorrow 
was he bore it calmly— a hurricane within, 
a deep tranquillity outside. With the help 
of his relations, to perform the last rites, 
he carried the remains of his wife to the 
place of cremation. And by the time all 
was over it was near day-break when 
with the rest he entered the water to 
bathe. 

On his return home he sought his cham- 
ber where a ghastly vacancy stared him 
in the face on every side. He avoided com- 
pany, and kept indoors to brood over his 
sorrow in solitude. 

The day drew to a close, and night 
carnc on. He sat on where he was, 
reflecting upon the past and the present 
till after many weary waking hours 
sleep stole over his senses, and he forgot 
his sorrow and slept. 

It was soon morning. The sun rose 
again, and the birds chirped among the 
trees ; and he awoke to find the dull mono- 
tonous sky of daily life, and she gone for 
ever. 

Gobindalal had loved two persons— 
Bhramar and Rohini. His love for the 
former lay in his heart, and she was his 
true and devoted wife. I'he latter he loved 
for her looks. His love for her lay in 
his eye*, and therefore it was bound to 
be shortlived. His senses bad been caught 
by her beauty, although his heart was 
elsewhere. When he left his wife he knew 
that he was doing her a great wrong, 
but he was so mad after Rohini that he 
was determined to have her at any cost. 
The moment he was disenchanted his 
eyes opened. Then he was filled with 
remorse. Ihen he fully realised the 
difference between these two kinds of 
love. The one pure and unselfish, the 
other impure and selfish. The one lore, 
the other desire. The one heaven, and 
the other hell. His behaviour to his wife 
broke her heart' and finally laid her on a 
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bed of sickness which she never left again. 
When she died he felt that he had murdered 
her with his own hands just as he had mur- 
dered Rohini, and great was the agony 
of the relnorse he experienced. Away from 
his wife he had never for a moment been 
able to forget her. She had filled his heart 
as completely when he had been touring, 
as when he had been leading a voluptuous 
life at Prosadpur. She was within ever 
and always, and Kohini— without. 

The sun was high in the sky, getfing 
gradually brighter and stronger. Gobinda- 
lal went downstairs and strolled out more 
mechanically than otherwise to where 
was once a beautiful little garden over- 
looked by one of his chamber windows. 
It had been enclosed by a hedge ; but the 
fence was nearly all gone, and not a trace 
could be seen of the once lovely garden 
liis own hands had reared. 

Out of there lie went straight to his 
favourite garden on the embankment of 
the Baruni tank. Almost ever since 
he left home it had been quite for- 
gotten, so that it was everywhere over- 
grown with weeds, nettles, thorn-bushes 
and other useless plants. Most of the 
marble figures stood without heads or 
limbs, and one or two actually lay 
prostrate upon the ground. But Gobinda- 
lal was quite indifferent about all this. 
The one thought that completely occupied 
his mind was the thougnt of his dead 
wife whom, his conscience told him, he 
had killed by his cruel and reckless be- 
haviour. 

There were now many bathers in the 
tank; and a few young lads were noisily 
gay as they made an attempt at swim- 
ming, dashing and spattering water. 
Gobindalal, however, took no notice of 
anything. He went and sat down at the 
foot of a broken marble figure near by and 
was soon lost in his own thoughts. 

There he remained till it was noon. He 
felt not the scorching sun overhead, so 
swallowed up was he in the thought of his 
wife whom ne had lost. Suddenly arose 
the thought of Kohini in his mind, and he 
shuddered at the recollection of the horrid 
deed he. had done. Then his thoughts 
were divided between Bhramarand Rohini. 
At one time he thought of Kohini, at 
another he thought of Bhramar. This con- 
tinued fora long while till he fancied he saw 
his wife’s vision before him. It faded away, 
and m its place there rose up the beautiful 


apparition of Rohini. He mused and 
mused away till in every tree near about 
he imagined he saw a likeness of Bhramar 
—of Kohini. If there was a rustling of the 
leaves he thought it was Rohini speaking 
in a whisper. If the birds warbled among 
the trees he fancied she was singing. The 
loud talk of the bathers in the tank some- 
times sounded in his ear like the voice of 
Bhramar, at others like the voice of 
Rohini. If anything stirted among the 
bushes near it seemed as if Rohini flitted 
past him. The noise of the wind murmuring 
•among the leaves appeared to him like the 
sobs and sighs of Bhramar. In fact he was 
so deeply under the spell of his own ima- 
gination that he fancied he heard them in 
every sound and saw them in everything 
around. 

The hours passed on to afternoon, but 
Gobindalal was there still at the foot ot 
the statue, and as motionless as the statue 
itself. Then the afternoon lengthened 
towards evening, and the evening towards 
night, but he knew nothing of the hour. 
Since morning he had not tasted a morsel 
of food. His relations, having sought him 
in vain, concluded he had left for Calcutta. 

Darkness now fell upon the quiet village 
and enveloped the garden and the tank. 
The stars shone out one by one in the 
black azure of the sky ; everything was 
still. But Gobindalal saw nothing. He 
was in the midst of n waking nightmare 
in which only Bhramar and Rohini pre- 
vailed. 

Suddenly in the midst of his deep 
meditation GobindalaPs heated and fever- 
ed brain conjured up before him a vivid 
figure of Rohini. He thought he heard her 
say aloud : 

HERE-! 

Gobindalal did not remember that Rohini 
was no more. He unconsciously asked the 
fancied vision— “Here, what, Kohini ?'* 

A ne he heard Rohiui’s voice say again : 

IN THIS TANK! 

Gobindalal asked again, “Here, in this 
tark, what ?” 

Again Rohini’s voice sounded : 

I DROWNED MYSELF! 

An inward voice, born of his own un- 
steady head, seemed to say, “Shall 1 drown 
myself ?** 

The answer from within came, “Yes ; 
atone— die. Bhramar is looking out for us. 
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V. 

NlPPoN-TO. 

I held an anwnt sword of Japan in my 
bunds, in deepest wonder. 

As 1 lookul along the keen blade, I knew 
m\ self on a dizzy mountain ridge of 
pun* snow, under the dazzling blue 
of heaven. 

Far down in the misty valleys on either 
side I heard a sound as of hammers 
beating swiftly and iiresistibly, and 
sullen cries as of evil spirits daunted 
and in retreat. 

VI. 

Tiik Old Barrow. 

1 saw men building a funeral mound in a 
deep forest above a wide plain that 
ran to the sen. 

I hey were laying turf around* tough-hewn 
stones from the river-bed, and the 
walls of the grave inclined inwards 
to a grey slab that sealed the tomb. 

An overseer in black and yellow robes, with 
a black Shinto hat, was standing 
apart, watching them with stern, 
unmoving features,— a strangely 
Assyrian figure. 

But there was no sound, neither of laugh- 
ter nor of talk, no grating of tool 
on stone, for this was three hundred 
Kins ago. 

fliev little knew that they were raising 
tins mound to be a lcsting-placc in 
the dun future for a stranger who 
should remember their toil and give 
a glad thought to their memory, as 
lie lay among the osmunda and the 
brake fern and the mould of centu- 
ries, listening with indescribable joy 
to the ceaseless grinding of the semi * 
and the music of the wind in the top- 
most boughs of the pines. 

VII. 

One Life. 

All the work of his hands was an offering 
to Them that are unseen. 

As the rain pierces the valley haze, as the 
stream winds among the mossy 
rocks, as swallows weave their flight, 
as red leaves fall to the frozen road, 
—such was the living beauty of his 
toil. 

* Cicala. 


As the harvest moon above the autumn 
hills, as the welling forth of cool 
waters, as the wind upon a high 
bridge, or the laughter of children,— 
such was the large joy of his soul. 

As tender words that linger in the memory, 
as the footprints of little birds by the 
margin of the waves, as the echo 
of a deep, old monastery bell, and as 
the scent of lovers* primroses, — such 
was the delight he left the world. 

And They, who need the death of no man, 
smiled upon the sacrifice. 

VIII. 

The Youno Soldiers. 

The moat round our old castle is full of 
soft green grass. 

Long since the water wandered away to 
the sea beyond those shimmering 
dunes. 

Morning and evening ring the bugles over 
the happy city. 

In the dawn light they march out, our 
sturdy, sunburnt lads, to their hard 
play on strand and mountain/* and 
highway. 

Towards night they come steadily tramp- 
ing home, hot and weary, to their 
rest in the cool, wide levels of the 
old castle grounds. 

And they see again the visions of their 
fighting forefathers,— dream of battle 
that shall glorify their land. 

IX. 

Two Spirits. 

In a classroom of first year students there 
lie on a desk a notebook, a text of 
old Chinese classics, and a copy of 
The Death ot Tintagilcs. 

As I turn over the leaves of this last I find 
one passage underlined with red 
pencil,— these few words : 

“A bird that flew, a leaf that trembled, a 
rose that opened,— these were events 
to me.** 

And 1 feel suddenly glad at the . drawing 
together of these two spirits, the 
poet of Flanders and the student of 
Japan. 

X. 

The Temple Fawns. 

The dappled fawns are not afraid of the 
laughing maidens who draw up 
their flowery robes and waae 
through the pools on the beach. 



CAMEOS FROM JAPAN 


Untroubled they watch the gambols of the 
clamouring boys who race along the 
sandy levels, bow in hand. 

They move among the swarthy henchmen 
who stand gazing across the low 
tide to yon far mountains half lost 
in morning mist. 

And they come to the call of that lordly 
leader of men who is passing with 
slow and solemn gait beneath those 
huge trees, that towering torii *,ot 
mystery set up for them to enter 
who sail on the rising waves unto 
this holy island. 

XI. 

Reverie. 

My dear friend, roused by a strange sound, 
stood up and listened. It was sweet, 
and so faint that it could scarcely 
be heard. 

Soon the ringing of a little bell became 
clearer, and two young priests, 
barefooted and in black gowns, 
came along the highway. 

Namu Amida Butsu ! Namu Amida Butsu ! 

He felt a sudden happiness, and release 
from all his burdens. 

The white face of the venerable mountain 
Iwozen appeared before him, and a 
procession of old cherry trees. 

A mighty power was dissolving the world 
into beauty. 

The clear stream of the Asano sang at his 
feet. 

He wandered as a wind along the bank, 
gazing at the dusty city with no 
thought, no trouble in his soul. 

Then when he had climbed a hill, a won- 
drous view cleared all the mid-spacc 
between him and the great ocean. 

He stood there dreaming, until there came 
ttto horsemen and swept away all 
his memories. 

How happy I should be, he thought, if I 
could find a world older than love or 

tears. 

• 

XII. 

The Old Garden. 

Winfred is the cool shade of the old 
garden ; centuries ago these gnarled 
and writhing trees were born. 

Suddenly the lowly clustering azaleas have 
burst into snowy bloom. 


:m 

Between the stepping-stones the fresh moss 
lies in thousands of green dots, each 
the promise of a world of delight. 

In the evening stillness only the voice of 
the stream is heard, ns it moves 
like a burnished dragon through 
the far-borne rocks. 

Spiders arc spinning their airy bridges 
across the quivering pools. 

But in a corner where the first shadow of 
night has fallen lie the first thoughts 
of sorrow,— flowers of the scarlet 
camellia, like temple chalices shat- 
tered and strew n afield after a cost- 
ly sacrifice. 

XIII. 

Confessions 

My Japanese comrades told me the things 
they like best. They are these. 

A twilight mountain when the birds and 
the dew take their places for the 
night. 

The man who shows unconsciously that lie 
has the same interests as myself. 

The sunlight which comes into the room 
through a,fantastically shaped 
window, after a long, dark or 
melancholy day. 

To tell an interesting story to some little 
girls seven or eight years old. 

To read a book in a room of a house which 
is situated on a cliff. 

Children and old men, because they have 
innocent souls. 

A starry night, for ray elder sister passed 
away on such a night, and it 
reminds me of her. 

To hear a ballad which a horseman is sing- 
ing in a golden forest on an autumn 
evening. 

XIV. 

The Last class. 

For three years we toiled together, 

discovering springs of laughter and 
tears along our hard road. 

In the fierce storms of winter they came 
from their cold lodging and poured 
forth their pity for suffering souls. 

The summer sun filled them with hope as 
they lay on the cool sward beneath 
the blossoming trees. 

Stern were they in their self-control, 

sparing ’in their praise and blame. 

In the house of memory lay their riches ; 
no glamour of the future rnarrnl 
their innocence. 


Entrance to (lie precincts of a shrine 
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And lor the easing of men’s lives they go 
forth into the world. 

XV. 

The Goldfinches. 

Ve come from afar, little golden-winged 
pair, and bring great honour into 
our winter-saddened garden. 

Sudden was your coming as the April 

sunlight, wondrous your knowledge 
of the way. 

Plashing in the pools, curving through the 
pineboughs, dancing on the nnrgin 
of the last snow, —what joy yc flash 
around ! 


Far have ye travelled, from the southern 
palm islands. 

Far have ye to go, to the misty strands of 
the lonely north. 

Rest here awhile, and free our thoughts 
from their prison. 

This moment, in this our garden, keen is 
_ the felight of our meeting. 

For we, too, have travelled a long road, 
and still have far to go. 

So*fur have we come that we remember 
not the starting. 

Into the dark we pass on, and the road 
hath no ending that we know. 

But happy were we could we lighten our 
rest with such revels as yours. 


COURTESY—' "MANNERS MAKYI’II MAN” 


/OKTII makes the man, and the 
YY want of it the fellow” is, of 
course, a trite saying ; hut how 
often do we forget its purport and mean- 
ing conducting ourselves in our everyday 
dealings with our neighbours and our ac- 
quaintances and even with strangers ! What 
is this "Worth" of Pope’s worth without 
good-breeding and minus polite manners > 
In the course of his Convocation speech 
dclnered at the Town Hall on the 
(iih, January, 1917, His Excellency Lord 
C helmsford in his capacity as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University addressing the 
graduates said : 


•tor you the task is a harder one. Your univer 
sity I, Still young and though you have had distin 
guished .t/uimirm the past and you have them in th, 
present, your tradition is yet not one of centuries 
On vour shoulders then lies the responsibility o 
moulding the tradition which is to be handed on Ii 
was not lor nothing that the great edncational states 
mnn, William of Wvkeham, gave as the motto of hil 

ftT If » Hl ’ , W !S h " ter ', 500 ,y‘ ar « ago— ‘Mannen 
Makyth Man. Manners not in the superficial sent! 
"■ to-™*, hut in the older aterner sense of the I.atit 
mores, character. He did not leave to his successor! 
to evolve the note which his school should strike H< 
«tiuck it once and for all time, and subsequent genera- 
tions have bowed before his prescience, and marvelled 
at his insight into the heart of all education. And 
you, with the innate imagination of your race can 
visualise this objective for yourselves more auicklv 
than we of a Western stock. I have no doubt then 
that you will accept this first objective of your uni- 
versity life. J 


Uiivitl I futile writing on Hit* subject in 


the penultimate section of his essay on 
“Au Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals”, says : 

"As the mutual shocks, in SocieLy, and the oppo- 
sitions of the interest and self-love, have constrained 
mankind to establish the laws of justice ; in order to 
preserve the advantages of mutual assistance and 
protection : in like manner, the eternal contrarieties 
in company , of men’s pride nnd self-conceit, have in- 
troduced the rules of Good-Manners or Politeness ; in 
order to facilitate the intercourse of minds and au 
undisturbed commerce and conversation " 

Continuing, Ilume writes : 

‘There is a Manner, a grace, an case, a gentleness, 
an I-kuow-not-what, which some men possess above 
others, which is very different from external beauty 
nnd comeliness, and which, however, catches our 
affection almost as suddenly and powerfully. ...It pre- 
vails In our estimation of characters, and forms no 
inconsiderable part of personal ^nerit. This class 
of accomplishments, therefore must be trusted entire- 
ly to the blind, but sure testimony of taste and senti- 
ment ; and must be considered as a part of ethics, 
left by nature to baffle all the pride of philosophy 
and make her sensible of her narrow boundaries and 
slender acquisitions. 

"We approve of another because of his wit, polite* 
ness, modesty, or any agreeable quality which he 
possesses ; although he be not of our acquaintance, 
nor has ever given us entertainment by means of these 
accomplishments. The idea which we form of their 
effect on his acquaintance has an agreeable influence 
on our imagination, and gives the sentiment of ap- 
probation. This principle enters into all the judg- 
ments which we form concerning manners and char- 
acters." 

Opinions, however, seem to be much 
divided on that weighty question— What 
constitutes a gentlem ui ? There are, indeed, 
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as we find, lew poiuU more frequently agi- 
tated in social life ; and unfortunately, 
though there is no dearth of codes of social 
conduct, individuals often essentially differ 
in their estimate of the comp irativc import- 
ance of each. No Blackstone has made a 
digest of its laws, common and statute, to 
the test of which every character can be 
summoned; and in consequence, there is 
often a wide, even a ridiculous variety in 
the alleged evidences of gentilitv. Ask pne 
person,— say your laundress whose services 
are so useful and indispensable to the 
society,— how she would distinguish a gen- 
tleman, and her reply will invariably 
be,— “by the exquisite texture and snowy 
whiteness of his linen' 1 ; ask another, 
and it will perhaps be, “by the kid 
and the boot"; while a third will, in 
all probability tell you, that complex- 
ion and deportment are infallible indi- 
ces to good-breeding and gentility. There 
are others again who think to discover the 
secret by a strict observance of the applica- 
tions and uses of certain important instru- 
ments in modern European civilisation— 
the fork, and more especially the knife- 
in the handling of which, they aver, there 
is a magical touch known only to gentle- 
men. It is said of a worthy who sagely 
observed that to break bread with one’s 
meat was a sure mark of a gentleman ! 

Passing from individuals to sections of 
the community, we still come across dis- 
cordant notes as to what constitutes a 
gen tie mau. The votaries of fashion strenu- 
ously hold that a man’s lineage, and the 
blood that courses through his veins, at 
once stamp on him the superiority by 
which he may easily be distinguished from 
his fellows ; while another class, mostly 
composed of the parvenus , the minions 
of wealth, believe that it is only gold— gold 
which is “yellow and bright, and hard and 
cold"— which can alone make the gentle- 
man ! If the word “gentleman" is to be 
thus defined and thus confused and con- 
fined, out with it from our voca- 
bulary ; or let us use it only as a 
name , conferring no more honour on its 
owner than that of “Diamond”, Newton's 
famous dog ! Let us have and treat with 
due respect and true regard nature’s aris- 
tocracy, wherever found,— the good and 
the great ; not artificial titles or accidental 
circumstancials; for not one of these things 
nor all of them put together, make a gentle- 
man ; the principles of the character of a 


true gentleman lie deeper, and a much 
more scrutinising analysis cm alone dis- 
eover them, always bearing in mind the 
oftquoted but often misinterpreted lines— 
“vvhen Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then a gentleman ?" 

My subject leads me another way, yet 
there is a connection between gentility and 
courtesy that may have warranted this 
exordium. Courtesy is the characteristic 
feature of a true gentleman ; it does not 
absolutely constitute, but it chiefly dis- 
tinguishes him. What then is this courtesy 
of which we speak and hear so much ? It 
consists not m conformity to any set of 
rules, but we must rather regard the habi- 
tude of the mind, the spirit of the heart. 
Selfishness is alien to it ; its simple but 
beautiful motto is “in honour preferring 
one another." It, therefore, cheerfully sac- 
rifices its own to the convenience of an- 
other, and with all due sell-respect, lays 
itself out for his happiness. He that 19 
most courteous will be the least selfish 
Generosity and good nature arc insepar- 
able from real courtesy. It is not a thing 
ofhighdays and holidays, but a garment 
that must ever be worn and can never be 
cast off ; it seeks not opportunities for its 
development in unusual times and situ- 
ations, but i9 unceasingly active in the 
ordinary and not unoften trifling inci- 
dents of everyday life. Courtesy is a social 
virtue, and its special study is to learn 
what is most agreeable to another. Hence 
it* cannot plainly be imbibed from the 
precepts of a maitre dc danse . Circum- 
stances so alter cases that what at 
one moment may be the very lf pink 
of propriety," will at another be 
highly op.*n to objection. There are 
persons, however, who are apt to lose 
sight of this fact altogether; theytrean 
upon a beaten track and it is not an easy 
task to turn them away from it. Others 
there are who will never permit any atten- 
tions being paid to themselves, while they 
will heap them upon you, hut strenuously 
resist any attempt on your part to return 
the compliment; do they ever remember that 
it is often a greater pleasure to give than 
to receive ? There are others again who act 
in a similar manner though from different 
points of view : such, to use a sensuous 
illustration, if you hand them a plate of 
good things at table, imagine that your 
own wants suggested the act, and imme- 
diately seizing it, signify to you to help 
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yourself ! With more than Cicero’s vehe- 
mence we mav justly exclaim,— “0 tem - 
porn , O more'* A seeming act of courtesy 
may eventually prove unfortunate. It is 
not merely good but intelligent intention 
that i<5 wanted ; for the blunders of good- 
matured ignorance may much and do 
frequently annoy and cause offence. A 
st on i« told of an officer, who had recently 
lost his leg on the Somme, going to tea 
w i tli a lady whose little girl had lieen care- 
fullv instructed that it was not polite to 
notice the loss. The child was introduced 
fo the officer, but when shaking hands did 
so with face averted. Her mother was 
puzzled at this curious behaviour, and her 
wonder was increased when the little 
girl fetched her Noah’s Ark and solemnly 
took out one animal afte* another and 
broke off a leg from each one. Then 
she remarked quietly to herself, with a 
side glance at the officer : “Useless things, 
legs !” This, of course, is childish and 
overdoing the thing in a manner ridicu- 
lous ; for lie that would be truly courteous 
must cultivate discriminating talents and 
generous sensibilities,— should make himself 
acquainted with the feelings of others, and 
rigidly do what he then conceives is most 
likely to conduce to their happiness. 
Couitcsy, in fact, results from the right 


appreciation of our relations to one an- 
other. Such relations have two modes of 
development— intercourse and association, 
and in these twin branches it has a wide 
field of action. 

Briefly, then, “it is virtue, gentlemen, 
yea, virtue, ”as put by Lilly, “that maketh 
gentlemen ; that maketh the poor rich, the 
subject a king, the low-born noble, the 
deformed beautiful. These things neither 
the .whirling wheel of fortune can over- 
turn, nor the deceitful cavillings of 
worldlings separate, neither sickness 
abate, nor age abolish.” In short, we 
must not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that our happiness depends 
principally upon ourselves, and on the 
goodness and badness of our disposi- 
tions— that is to say, on our being virtu- 
ous or vicious. Bacon says : “Goodness 
1 call the habit, and goodness of nature, 
the inclination. This, of all virtues and 
dignities of the mind, i« the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity ; and without it, 
man is busy, mischievous, wretched thing, 
no better than a vermin.” Far be it from 
me, however, to dogmatise further,— 

“1 only speak right on 

To tell you all what yourselves do 

know.” 

Raicharan Mukerjea. 


AIR. MONTAGU AND OUR DUTY 


M R. Montagu is coming out to India to 
confabulate with (1) the Govern- 
ment, (2) representative bodies, and 
(3) others. The Government of India is a 
thoroughly organised body, with infinite 
ramifications, and lias at its command 
expert knowledge and .ill the materials 
lor making out a case. The public bodies 
ol India, headed by the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League, are not 
so efficiently organised, and suffer from 
the great disadvantage that the political 
leaders, unlike the members of the Govern- 
ment of India, work for love, do not meet 
often, and cannot devote their whole time 
to the business. The ‘others’ probably 
include rcpiesentathe men of different 
communities, and they, as we know, are 


an uncertain body, whose views are not 
always based on sound political know- 
ledge, and many of them are likely to be 
in a peculiar degree susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the powers that be in framing 
their opinions for Mr. Montagu’s con- 
sumption. It is therefore necessary that 
we should try to settle our plan of com- 
paign at this critical juncture. 

The vast mass of evidence recently 
collected by the Public Services Commis- 
sion, and the use which has been made of 
it in the Commission’s report, clearly 
proves, if any proof were needed, that 
a heterogeneous collection of opinions, 
representing conflicting interests, seldom 
serves any useful purpose, for it can be 
turned to any use and cited in support of 
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any set of preconceived theories. Throe 
lessons are to be derived from a careful 
perusal ot the Commission’s report which 
it is most important for us to remember 
and profit by. They arc : (1) the absolute 
necessity, on the part of the popular 
leaders, to speak out the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, if they want to make an 
impression ; (2) the bureaucracy is firmly 
determined to hold fast to all the advan- 
tages they possess, and to clamour # for 
more; (3)" the immense waste of energy, 
and the proportionate meagreness of 
achievement, which results, in our case, 
from an inadequate coordination of aims 
and methods. We shall examine these 
three points seriatim with a view to 
indicate our duty at the present moment. 

As to the first point: Plain, naked, 
honest truth, with no mental reservations 
actuated by the desire to be fair to your 
adversary or to gain a reputation for 
moderation and sobriety, is what is want- 
ed, and what counts. Any faltering, any 
giving away of your case from a spirit of 
compromise, is bound to introduce a fatal 
weakness in your chain of arguments, of 
which the utmost advantage will he taken 
by your opponents, for which the whole 
country will have to repent at leisure. 
This, no doubt, is the consideration which 
induced Mr. Justice Rahim to write a 
separate minority report instead of record- 
ing a mere dissentient minute, as was done 
by some other members of the Commission, 
and the result is that his r port has a 
moral value all its own, and will always 
be consulted by Indians and foreigners 
alike as the true exposition ol the Indian 
point of view. To put your case at the 
highest, morally speaking, that you are 
eupable of, in others words, honesty 
in politics as elsewhere, is always the 
best policy. It prevents those in whose 
hands the decision lies from judging 
your case from any mere makeshift stand- 
point of expediency, and compels them 
to examine the validity ot your first 
principles, and if these be right, the 
authorities cannot, for very shame, bring 
the discusion down to a lower plane on 
vague and uncertain grounds of policy 
without betraying their hand. The type 
of men who are needed as our spokesmen 
before Mr. Montagu are not those professed 
politicians who are above all votaries of 
expediency and who are anxious to win 
certificates from official and non-official 


Anglo-Indians for so-called “moderation,” 
“reasonableness,” “sanity” and “impartial- 
ity”; they must be sober thiukers who 
weigh their words anti yet think it con- 
temptible to make compromises with their 
conscience. It is men of this stamp who, 
we hope, are meant by 'others’ jn Mr. 
Montagu’s pronouncement, for it is only 
opiuion emanating from such persons that 
is really worth having. That pronounce- 
ment, in the opinion of the Viceroy, “is a 
landmark in the constitutional history of 
India,” as “it points to a goal ahead.” 
Whether it is a landmark or not will de- 
pend very much on the steps which are 
now taken for “the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India.” With 
a view to determine what these steps arc 
to be, the Viceroy has invited the Indian 
leaders to examine the problems which 
confront us “from the standpoint of what 
is judicious, what is practicable, and above 
all , what is right ” (the italics are ours). 
Since Mr. Montagu has declared that “the 
British Government and the Governnent of 
India on whom the responsibility lies for 
the welfare and,ad vance me tit of the Indian 
peoples must be the judges of the time and 
the measure of each advance,” the sole 
duty of “that great unofficial India, now 
stirring into fuller political consciousness” 
(to quote the Viceroy again), “at this 
great epoch of our national evolution,” is 
to examine the problems from the <taml- 
point of whal is right, and from that 
stand-point alone. As for what is judici- 
ous and what is practicable, it is for the 
British Government and the Government 
of India, who reserve to themselves the 
right to judge the time and measure of each 
advance, to come to their own conclusions; 
the people having been by official declara- 
tion excluded from participation in that 
decision, questions of policy or practical 
difficulty need not deter them from giving 
full expression to what they think to be 
right. Perhaps it will be found that in a 
long view what is right is after all the 
most judicious and the most expedient, so 
that the Government of India and the 
British Government will have the best 
assistance from the Indian leaders, for 
whose co-operation the Viceroy earnestly 
appeals, if they confine themselves ex- 
clusively to what is right, instead of mak- 
ing unwarranted excursions into those for- 
bidden regions formally reserved for the 
practical administrators of the Executive 
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Government. The Indian members of the 
Executive Councils, as part of the Govern- 
ment, will of course have tlieir say on the 
practical and the judicious aspects of the 
changes proposed by the public, but having 
regard to the fact that too lively a con- 
sciousness of those aspects has always in 
the past been allowed to override the just 
claims of the people, it will be their duty 
to try to curb the propensity of their 
Chilian colleagues to make too much of 
them. The Viceroy’s speech shows that he 
places the justice of our demands above 
all other considerations of expediency, and 
he would not want any cooperation not 
based on an absolutely unfettered regard 
for what is right. 

As to the second point: The Congress 
and the Moslem League have formulated 
their views, and the memorandum of the 
nineteen members of the Imperial Council, of 
which the Congress-cum-Leaguc scheme is 
an elaboration, is also before the Secretary 
of State. It is needless to go over the same 
ground, nor is it possible to do so within 
the space at our command. But the sugges- 
tions made by them are divisible into two 
parts, namely, rights which we must have, 
and changes in the machinery of govern- 
ment necessary to secure us in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights. We shall try to fix 
the attention of our readers on one or two 
points under the second of these heads 
which have been dealt with in the above 
schemes, and which seem to us to be all- 
important. A careful and prolonged study 
of Indian political problems has convinced 
us that so long as the State and the Civil 
Service in India remaiu synonymous as 
they are now, all reforms are bound to 
prove in the end as empty of substance as 
Dead-sea apples. The poison-tooth of the 
bureaucracy must be drawn, as advocated 
long ago by Sir Henry Cotton, and this 
must be laid down as the sine qua non 
of all other reforms. To do this, three 
things are immediately required : (1) The 
India Council, tlie headquarters of sun-dried 
bureaucrats, must be abolished, for, in the 
words of Mr. Montagu himself, “the whole 
system of the India Office is designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons 
for fear that there might be too advanced 
a Secretary of State.” (2) The English 
members of the Executive Councils must 
not be drawn from the ranks of the Civil 
Service, but from among men trained 
in the public life of England. In other 


words, as in all other civilised countries, the 
permanent officials must not be allow- 
ed to dictate the policy of the Govern- 
ment as well as carry it into execu- 
tion. (3) The Secretaries to the various 
Governments, who are invariably mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, should not have 
the large anomalous powers now vested in 
them of approaching the Executive Head of 
the Government direct over the heads of 
the members of the Council or of pressing 
their own views before the full Council when 
opposed to those of their official chiefs. 
These little-known but very important 
powers give them a control over the policy 
of the Government even though nominally 
they are outside it, and tend very mater- 
ially to curb the independence of the mem- 
bers of the Government. Unless and until 
these three adjective reforms are introduc- 
ed, all substantive reforms which we are 
trying for will prove almost futile, and the 
domination of the bureaucracy, of the 
forces of darkness and reaction, of power- 
ful vested interests, of organised opposi- 
tion to liberal principles, of the spirit of 
centralised departmentalism, absorbed in 
the contemplation of its own perfection 
and determined to fight tooth and nail 
the encroachment of progressive ideas and 
the infljux of new light, will continue to 
frustrate the best-laid plans of Mr. 
Montagu, as they have frustrated those 
of Lords Ripon and Morley. As Sir 
William Wedderburn says : “The com- 
plaint is not against the men, but against 
the system, which has placed them in a 
false position, making them masters where 
they should be servants. An Imperium in 
Jmperio has thus been created at Simla; 
so that the permanent Civil Service, a pri- 
vileged foreign body, with professional 
interests adverse to Indian aspirations, 
dominates the administration, and inter- 
venes, as a non-conducting medium, 
between the goodwill of the British demo- 
cracy and the reasonable claims of the 
Indian people.” The bureaucracy have 
now learnt their part well, and are profuse 
in giving utterance to liberal maxims. 
They know that this much, by way of 
concession, is demanded by the Time- 
Spirit. But the bureaucracy cannot for- 
get their vested interests, and so they are 
ever apt to devise new ways and means to 
prevent those maxims from being practi- 
cally effective— witness the Islington Com- 
mission, which, originally intended to 
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widen the field of Indian employment in 
the higher branches of the administration, 
ended, first and foremost, by making 
farther liberal provisions for the Civil 
Service. 

As to the third point: What splits and 
ruptures aqd divisions in the camp may 
do f is already becoming manifest. If the 
recent fiasco in the Congress Reception 
Committee in Calcutta proves anything, 
it proves the strength of feeling in, the 
country in favour ot the election of Mrs. 
Besant as President of the next Congress, 
and to read it in any other light would be 
to misread the signs of the times. We are 
not speaking of such divisions here. We 
refer to the meetings reported to have 
been held in various parts of India, 
Southern India especially, by some men 
belonging to the “non-Brahman” castes, 
to the depressed communities, and some 
Indian Christians, Zemindars, Mahome- 
dans, and the like. All these sectional 
agitations, however they may have 
originated, seem to have only one object 
in view— to decry the movement in favour 
of Home Rule. Even Mr. Gokhale’s incom- 
plete and hastily drawn up political testa- 
ment has been resurrected from the limbo 
of oblivion with a view to draw a red 
herring across the track of the country’s 
political progress. The forces of reaction 
are evidently at work, and are being 
employed to turn back the inrushing tide 
for mere temporary and questionable sec- 
tional gains. Our political history during 
the last few decades is replete with in- 
stances of failure courted by ourselves in 
the effort to promote sectional advance- 
ment-failure not only of the larger inter- 
ests of the country, but also of those very 
communal interests for the sake of which 
we were so ready to sacrifice the greater 
good of the nation. Yet we have not 
learnt our lesson, or having learnt it, are 
ready to forget it at the first touch of 
outside pressure. It is easy to understand 
who stands to gain by these suicidal 
moves which trade on our narrow selfish- 
ness and render us blind to the national 
welfare. There is no truth more self- 
evident than this, that if the country as a 
whole gains self-government, the beneficent 
influence of such a radical transformation 
will infuse a new vitality into every pore 
of the body*pofitic, ana the nation as a 
whole will be uplifted on a plane where all 
our thoughts and activities will be govern- 
61^-6 


ed solely by the desire ol national well- 
being, which includes the well-being of 
every part of it. It behoves ns therefore 
sternly to repress all such dissipation of 
energy as is involved in mere sectional 
movements, and to combine to present a 
bold and united front. ‘United we stand, 
divided we fall.’ Our thinkers and public 
men should lose no time in laying their 
heads together, and devising the best 
means of presenting our united demands 
before Mr. Montagu, and of formulating 
them in as closely-reasoned a form as pos- 
sible, supporting the whole scheme by 
statistics, figures and extracts from blue- 
books and other reliable documents, and 
by arguments drawn from the constitu- 
tional history of nations, so that our 
presentation of the case may not suffer in 
comparison with those of our adversaries 
and may, in every way, bo worthy of a 
great and united nation, which knows its 
mind and is capable of giving the fullest 
expression to it. Special sessions and 
committee meetings should be held, for 
which the ensuing Dusserah vacation will 
furnish a favourable opportunity iti this 
part of India. At the same time those 
representatives of the landed aristocracy 
and other special interests who arc likely 
to be consulted by Mr. Montagu should Ik 
patriotic enough not to play into the 
hands of our enemies by repeating tilings 
which they know will please the bureau- 
cracy, for m this in iraentous epoch of our 
country’s history they should remember 
the sacred trust reposed on them by their 
mother-land, whose call they should 
honour even if they be not chosen repre- 
sen tatives. 

One word more, and wc have done. The 
Viceroy has said that Indians will be 
employed in larger numbers in the higher 
branches of the public service in order tn 
give them training in administration. Mr. 
Montagu has laid down the policy of “in- 
creasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration”. If this be 
their object, the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission must be com- 
pletely ignored and they must make a fresh 
start. We all know how essential it is to 
employ Indians in the higher branches of 
district administration, if the nation’s 
character is to be built up from the founda- 
tions. Fawning, flattery, grovelling obse- 
quiousness, is the prevailing atmosphere in 
the districts in intercourse between the 
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English officials and Indians. The iact 
that everywhere Indians are as a rule 
‘subordinates’ is humiliating enough ; but 
when the consciousness that the official 
superior is also a member of a close corpo- 
ration and belongs to the ruling race is 
added to the sense of subordination, the 
divinity that hedges in the high district 
official becomes almost intolerable, and 
the consquence is that even the best men 
of the district can scarcely hold up their 
heads before him as man toman. Again, 
being a foreigner, the English official is 
more liable to be influenced by interested 
self-seekers, whose characters they arc 
unable to judge. This introduces an element 
of uncertainty in his dealings with the edu- 
cated men of his district which precludes 
all effective cooperation. The result is that 
while the European official goes on draw- 
ing his fat salary and inditing long-winded 
reports, and the educated and selfrespect- 
ing Indian sulks in his tent, the public 
life of the country suffers an irreparable 
loss— all of which could be avoided by the 
appointment Indians in district charges. 

Mr. Montagu in his Mesopotamian 
Debate speech said : “I see the great self- 
governing Dominions and Provinces of 
India organised and coordinated with the 
great Principalities— the existing principali- 
ties and i>crhaps new ones— not one great 
Home Rule country, but a scries of self- 
governing provinces and principalities, 
federated into one central Government.” 
We shall not quarrel over words, and shall, 


for the nonce, accept Mr. Montagu’s ideal 
of a federated and self-governing India. 
But let us not forget that in the coining 
reconstruction of settgoveming principali- 
ties, all Bengali-speaking peoples are to be 
united under one provincial government. 
The partition of Bengal has lieen annulled, 
but all Bengal has not been united. In 
Bihar and Cnota Nagpur on the west, and 
in Assam on the cast, there are extensive 
tracts where the population is mostly 
Bengali. These outlying tracts should 
be brought into the fold and the new 
province formed on a linguistic basis. In 
cases of doubt, a plebiscite may be taken, 
and the views of the people of the 
affected tracts ascertained. The same will 
perhaps be demanded by the Mgrhattas 
and others whose homogeneity has been 
artificially sundered by their being placed 
under different provincial governments. 
All such claims of racial reunion should 
be sympathetically considered when the 
provinces are thrown into the crucible to 
emerge into self-governing states under 
a central federal Government, as outlined 
by Mr. Montagu. He will not need to 
be reminded that one of the main objects 
of Italy joining in the present war is to 
reunite Italia Irredenta — unredeemed Italy. 
Here, as on the broader question of self- 
government, we cannot fight tor one set 
of principles in Europe and apply another 
set of principles in India. 

X. 


THE SOUNDS OF BENGALI 


P R some time past I have been endea- 
vouring, with the kind assistance of 
Mr. Daniel Jones, the well-known 
teacher of Phonetics in the University of 
London, to make a fairly full and accurate 
record in phonetic script of the character- 
istic sounds of the Bengali language. I 
am now tempted to communicate tne re- 
sults, such as they are, to readers of the 
Modern Review, in the hope of getting 
from them suggestions ana corrections. 
In the following notes I do not use the 
phonetic script, now so universally em- 


ployed in the discussion of questions of 
phonology. I doubt if the press of the 
Modern Review possesses the requisite 
ty pes, or if its readers are as yet familiar 
with them. That however matters little 
to readers in Bengal, since they are fami- 
liar with the sounds themselves. Besides, 
1 shall endeavour to show that our own 
Bengali is, to all intents, itself a 
sufficiently accurate record of sound for 

purposes of discussion. ££ 

As we all know, the Bengali language, 
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in addition to the tad-bbavas which it has 
taken from its parent Prakrit, has also 
freely borrowed an enormous number of 
tat-samas (chiefly nouns, verbal or other) 
straight out of Sanskrit. But, as we all 
also know, these tat-samas are not pro- 
nounced as in Sanskrit. Our pronuncia- 
tion of them is affected by two circum- 
stances, both of great interest from the 
point of view of the student of phonetics: 
(1) The syllabic pronunciation of both 
vowels and consonants is, like that of the 
other great modern languages of India, 
Prakritic rather than Sanskntic. (2) Ben- 
gali, like French in Europe, has as its 
dominant audible quality, a phrase-accent 
of duration ( not a stress-accent). This 
accent falls normally on the first syllable 
of a phrase, (iu French it falls normally on 
the last syllable), the remaining syllables 
being enunciated rapidly and briefly. This 
circumstance, as 1 shall presently try to 
show, has affected the syllabic pronuncia- 
tion of the language. As an example, take 
any longish word which is common to 
Hindi and Bengali and pronounce it in a 
Hindi and Bengali sentence respectively. 
In each case, you will find that the domi- 
nant accent is one of duration rather than 
of force (thereby differing from the accents 
of German, English, Dutch, &c.). But in 
the case of Hindi the accent is a fixed 
word-accent, always falling on the same 
syllable. In Bengali, a word only takes an 
accent when it begins a phrase. (In what 
follows, I use the word “phrase” to mean 
several words rapidly pronounced to- 
gether, as in French and Bengali ). 

Take, for instance, the word CTfaWl I 
Compare its sound in the two phrases 

CTtTOItfel fcfal farttf and CTtWt* 

wn i *fafl qtW* i 

Now let me say that our Bengali alpha- 
bet has, like that of all modem and living 
languages, though not to so great an 
extent as most, become both redundant 
and defective. That is inevitable in the 
case of all languages like the great literary 
languages of Europe and India, which 
employ a borrowed vocabulary to 
which they inevitably apply the phonetic 
habits of the superseded speech. In fact, 
the main interest of current pronunciation, 
in India Europe alike, lies in the fact 
that it may give us some clue to this super- 
seded and usually forgotten speech. In 
vocabulary, its ruin and decay is common- 


ly complete. In French, the number of 
surviving Celtic words is extraordinarily 
small ; not more than thirty or so at most. 
In Bengali, the number of indigenous 
words recorded in dictionaries is equally 
limited, though others may still be heard 
in common speech, especially in districts 
like Sylhet and Chittagong. Here is a rich 
and unworked subject of investigation to 
which I draw attention iu passing. But 
this is not the matter with which 1 am 
now trying to deal. It is a matter not 
easily set forth without the assistance of 
phonetic script. 1 must pray for the 
patience and forbearance of my readers if 
my exposition seems a little laborious and 
protracted. 

First, then, our alphabet is obviously 
redundant. Take the case of the conson- 
ants alone. The three symbols w, *, and U, 
express the same sound when they precede 
vowels. The difference between Q and ? 
is imperceptible to the car, I find, of a 
trained phonetician. ^ and uw* ^ have 
the same sound. has come to have the 
sound of^t; *tl— , v5T — , are nowres- 

pectively , <6— and ** orqf I I will 

not multiply instances. They are familiar 
to all students of the phonetics of Prakrit, 
and of the modern languages of India, 
their descendants. The point to note, as 
I shall presently show, is that these 
changes of consonantal pronunciation 
have also affected the vowel sounds accom- 
panying them. 

Let me here note, in passing, that we 
have one or two symbols which are not 
commonly recognised as such. We possess, 
for instance, a W, represented by the 
symbol as in 1 Which reminds 

me of another familiar instance of redund- 
ancy. We have the two symbols Uf atid q 
to represent the sound of English J. This, 
however, is a peculiarity common to all 
the modem languages of India and Europe. 
Whether we ought on that account to 
adopt a system of “simplified spelling” is 
a moot point which has led to much spill- 
ing of ink. In Bengali, the need for such a 
change is much less evident than in the 
case of such a language as English, which 
contains such remarkable survivals of for- 
gotten pronunciation as “though,” 
“plough,” “tough,” “cough.” The syllabic 
(Prakritic ?) pronunciation of Bengali can 
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at least be reduced to rule, and to that ex- 
tent is truly phonetic. In fact, the spelling 
now commonly used in familiar corres- 
pondence in Bengali is approximately a 
correct record of spoken sound. Whether 
it should be substituted generally for con- 
ventional spelling is a difficult question 
not suited for discussion by the most 
kindly intentioned foreigner. 

Let us now consider the sound of the 
Bengali vowels. Here, as in the case of 
growing and vigorous languages, there is 
deficiency rather than redundancy. For 
instance, has at least three different 
sounds, as any man may see by carefully 
pronouncing the words ( 1 ) fa, and 

(2) fal, fafa (3» fa &c. These 
differences are intelligible, and easily 
acquired, but I am not sure that they can 
be reduced to rule. On this point, I should 
be glad to have the opinion of experts on 
the spot. Similarly the pronunciation of *(- 
TO varies between a and afa$ fo&fa i 
A still more remarkable example is the 
double value given to «u-^ fa \ Compare the 
sound of 4 in 4TO, COT,and in CTO I So far, 
1 confess, I have not been able to discover 
any rule underlying this difference, and 
must admit that beginners in learning 
Bengali would welcome the use of symbols 
to indicate the two (or three ?) so un ds 

t coord cd by 4-^fa I 

There is, however, a whole class of 
vowel sounds which are absolutely 
regular, and deserve careful study. These 
arc modifications of the normal sound of 

and *THrfa respectively in contact 
with certain groups of consonants which 
have themselves undergone a process of 
change. When these consonantal groups 
occur as initial*, they influence the fallow* 
mg or vfl ; when they occur as medials, 
(in the middle of a word) they affect the 
preceding * or I Instead of elaborately 
discussing these very interesting changes, 
obviously borrowed (if slightly altered in 
the borrowing) from the parent Prakrit, 
1 will merely set forth examples. Let it be 
noted that, in these cases, no phonetician 
would employ the symbols conventionally 
used. But, since the cliauge is absolutely 
regular and always occurs when the same 


groups of consonants precede or follow * 
or *t1, the conventional spelling is,’ in fact 

if not in appearance, correctly phonetic. 

It will be noticed that what is pro- 
nounced in all the following cases is in fact 
a reduplicated consonant which affects the 
pronunciation of the preceding or follow- 
ing or TOt * respectively, TPor ins- 
tance, we write TO but pronounce, or try 
to pronounce, *wt of TOb As a matter 
of fact, the vowel sound in the first syllable 
is not that ofTOfa but that represented in 
phonetic script by the symbol x. Let me 
mention in passing that Mr. Daniel Jones 
has recorded the actual sound of the 
following groups of words from the dicta- 
tion of a young Bengali living in London, 
who has been so good as to come to our 
assistance. It will be noticed that an 
initial compound which is pro- 

nounced as a reduplicated or reinforced con- 
sonant affects the sound of the following 

<«PFfa or <TOfa, whereas such a compound 
consonant occuring in the middle of a 
word alters the sound of the preceding 

or TOfa | 

(1) TO* after % 9, % etc. 

TO TO ffa, TO TO, Wfa, 

friufi, TO TO Tim, fa, 

fTO i 

(2) TOt* after V, <&, $1, ®, etc. 

TO, TO, TO, TO, far*, f*TO, 
TOFU, TO, TO»I, TO TOfa, *TO TO 
*iTO to, sTO TO, TO, TO, 
fafa I 

(3) mft before *IT, T, etc. 

wm, vm, TO, to, T*, TO 
TO TO, TO TO1, TO, TO TO, CTO, m 
TO,TOT,TO,»iWri 

(4) TOt* before f, II, etc. 

TO TO, TO, TOTO, TO, TO, TO 
TO TO TO, TO TO*, TOt«0, TO TO 
TO, TO, TO TO l 

Here, it will be seen, is a notable varia- 
tion <Tom the orthodox pronunciation of 
words borrowed from Sanskrit. The* 
change in the consonantal sounds is not 
peculiar to Bengali and can be traced to 
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the parent Prakrit. As to the correspond- 
ing vowel changes, I am not so sure. Per- 
haps some reader of the Modern Review 
will note on this point. 

What are wc to saj, then, as to the rules 
of Sandhi as applied to Bengali. Is it, as 

a phonetic fact, true that in 

Bengali? Is it true that that 

w+fe-'s ? i suppose we must say that as 
a strict phonetic fact (as pronounced tn 
Bengali) would not assimilate with to 
produce vs. But we can at least say that 
the spelling of words taken as tatsamas 
from Sanskrit « attended by perfectly 
regular pronunciation. It is true that wl + k 

ought to produce the sound of ‘ow’ in 
English ‘how 1 . It does not do so in modern 
Bengali, but becomes something like O u . 
But it always produces that result, and 

the symbol has a definite sound attached 
to it. 

I should like to say something about 
the phrasal accentuation of Bengali, but 
perhaps that deserves a separate study, 
especially with reference to its effect on 
Bengali, metre. Let me merely state this 
theorem for more competent students to 
work out. The unit of pronunciation in 
Bengali as in French, is the phrase, not the 
word. Each phrase of several words 
rapidly but distinctly pronounced together 
has an initial accent of duration, which 
may (and no doubt is) also attended by 
a change of pitch-accent. The result is 
that Bengali verse is, like French verse, 
“syllabic” verse, in which the irffl is the 
or syllable, each verse consisting of a 

fixed number of syllables. The casura is 
followed ( in French it is preceded and an- 
nounced ) by a prolonged syllable, i. e„ the 
syllable which carries the phrasal accent of 
duration. 

. If this account of Bengali phrasal accent 
is correct, what w its origin ? Bengali does 
not seem to share it with the cognate Hindi 
of adjacent Bihar. Is it a survival from 
the language which was spoken in Bengal 
before 'Hinduism or Buddhism brought a 
Prakrit and Sanskrit vocabulary into the 
country? Is it, for example, a Dravidian 
survival, or borrowed from some such 
Tibeto-Burmese language as that of the 
Koches of Kuch-Bihar ? That is a question 
which might be answered (not conclusively, 


perhaps) by actual experiment and compa- 
rison. There we in India have an advan- 
tage over students of European languages. 
In Europe the Prakrits nave practically 
obliterated the old indigenous tongues. In 
India many still survive and can be studied, 
lean promise anyone who works at the 
Tibeto-Burmese dialects of, for instance, 
Hill Tippera, or the Garo Hills, or Mani- 
pur, witn still distinct traces of “aggluti- 
nation” surviving in them, aveiy interes- 
ting experience. 1 have sometimes been 
tempted to believe that the long strings of 
conjunctive participles, which are used with 
such remarkably expressive effect in 
Bengali, are the result of disintegrated 
agglutinative verbs. In Kachari, a language 
akin to that of Hill Tippera, this change 
actually occurs. You can still use a verb 
composed of many agglutinate monosylla- 
bles (singularly like the monosyllabic roots 
of Bengali verbs), or you can add a parti- 
cipial termination to each of these mono- 
syllabic roots and get a string of partici- 
ples. It is possible too that here we may 
find the origin of our own Bengali “jingle” 

for reduplicate forms, such as Ctf *1?*, 

Nt* ffo”, &c., &c. 

I must apologise for an obviously in- 
adequate treatment of a difficult and com- 
plicated subject, and for a perhaps too 
positive and dogmatic statement of it. But 
I hope it will be evident that my sole object 
is to suggest rather than to solve a problem 
which can only be effectually handled by 
those to whom the language has been 
familiar from childhood. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has admitted, in his that 

he did not realise, until he began trying to 
teach Bengali to a foreigner, how far from 
phonetic Bengali spelling is. What I venture 
to suggest is, that behind apparent irregu- 
larity is a substantial and easily recognisa- 
ble uniformity which can be reduced to 
rule. To th* native speaker, such a rule is 
unnecessary for practical purposes. But 
all disinterested study of any of the facts of 
human life is a valuable discipline of the 
mind, which, attempted in the right spirit, 
is truly scientific. Bankim used to cdmplain 
that modem Hinduism has grown unscien- 
tific and unpractical. Perhaps the easiest 
and most promising remedy is to study the 
facts of language, accessible to us all, in a 
scientific spirit. To this matter, as to all 
subjects of enquiry, the old proverb applies 
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"JIM gffl TO”. Yes, but if all the mams in themselves valuable, and valuable too as 
are conscientiously striving to ascertain the basis of further investigation, 
the actual facts, in the end we shall have Cambridge J. D. Anderson. 

certainty and agreement, results which are June, 1917, 


THE POETRY OF SAROJINI NAIDU 

A CRITICAL APPRECIATION 
By James H. Cousins. 


T HE almost simultaneous reception 
within the pale of English literature 
of two poets, Indian by ancestry and 
birth, and acutely Indian in conscious 
purpose— Sarojini Naidu and Rabindranath 
Tagore— is an event that offers a fascinat- 
ing challenge to the student of literature. 
The challenge is capable, however, of only 
a partial acceptance : its full implications 
and 8igni6cance remain for the disclosure 
of the future. One special circumstance in 
each case makes a complete study at 
present impossible : the chanting sage of 
Bengal is probably— only probably — 
beyond the period of his greatest utterance, 
but only a portion of his vast work has 
been put into English : we have, on the 
other liand, the complete expression of the 
Deccan songstress, but it is premature to 
regard it as tier utmost. There is, however, 
a more radical difference between them : 
the work of Rabindranath, as it appears in 
English, is a translation, albeit done by 
the poet himself, and its title of poetry in 
the accepted technical sense is a courtesy- 
title given in recognition of an invincible 
spirit that sifts the essence of poetry through 
the medium of rhythmic prose : Sarojini’s 
work is English poetry in form and diction, 
and, as an art, subject to all the laws and 
ordinances of that particular common 
instrument for the expression of individual 
•onto* 

If, however, we have still to wait for 
Sarqjini’s complete expression, there to 
beneath our band sufficient work in quanti* 
tv and kind to justify on a larger scale 
than a mere book review a study of her 
development to the point indicated in her 
new book, “The Broken Wing”, which 
has recently been published by William 
Hetnemann of London. 1 have to confess 


that this book has disappointed me. It 
does not add, except in quantity, to the 
poetess’ revelation : it goes no deeper and 
no higher than anything in her two previ- 
ous books. In one respect; that is, in its 
preoccupation with love, it appears to go 
off into a cul-de-sac ; and in the pursuit of 
this particular phase of her art, she some- 
times achieves something that is perilously 
like insincerity, and an emotional un- 
tidiness that too often knocks her art to 
pieces. For example, in “The Time of 
Roses”, she cries, 

Put me in a shrine of roses, 

Drown me in a wine of roses 

Bind me on a pyre of roses, 

Burn me in a lire of roses. 

Crown me with the rose of love. 

It may be too much to expect sequence 
in so abandoned a mood, but the mind 
sees something unworthy of good art, or 
even of common sense, in burning a person 
after they are drowned, not to mention 
the difficulty of crowning .a person who 
has been already reduced to ashes. This 
is bad enough in the matter of technique, 
but the emotional fault gbes deeper still 
in a song, “If you were dead,” an expres- 
sion of love so devoted that the singer 
wishes} to die with the object of her affec- 
tion. Two excellent lines, purely Indian, 
and in the manner of the earlier Sarojini, 
are these \ 

• 

For life is like a burning veil 
That keeps our yearning souls apart. 

They are followed by four lines in 
similar key, but of less power ; but the 
song falls into the language and thought 
of the English ballad of the middle and 
late Victorian era of agnosticism relieved 
by sentimentality, an attitude foreign to 
Indian genius, ana even in sharp contra- 
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diction, as we shall aee, to the truer 
expression, of the poetess’ real view of life 
ana death : 

If you were dead I should not weep— 

How sweetly would our hearts unite 
In a din, undivided sleep, 

Locked in deatht deep and narrow night. 

Much nonsense is written in Western 
literary criticism about the relationship 
between art and philosophy ; but the fact 
remains that violence done to a poet’s 
philosophy will show itself in the poet’s 
art. Our poetess has dung herself into an 
emotional exaggeration that obscures the 
clear vision of the spirit, and she pays the 
penalty in positive ugliness in “The 
Pilgrim”, in which slain deer are taken as 
“love’s blood-offering 0 * ; and in “Devo- 
tion”— 

Take my flesh and feed your dogs it you choose, 
Water your garden trees with my blood if you will. 

Keats truly said that poetry should 
surprise by a fine excess. But there is a 
wide difference between an excess that 
makes itself felt in all phases of the poet’s 
consciousness, and an excessiveness that 
expands one phase at the expense of 
others. The most indulgent criticism 
could hardly call such lines as I have 
(looted “fine” in the Keatsian sense ; and 
it is not improbable that their redundant 
excessiveness is the complementary cause 
of such impoverishment of thought and 
figure as we find in, 

Waken, 0 mother I thy children implore thee, 

Who kneel in thy presence to serve and 

adore thee ! 

The night is afluah with a dream of the morrow. 

Why still dost thou sleep iu thy bondage 

of sorrow ? 

Awaken and sever the wqes that enthral us, 

And hallow our hands for the triumphs 

that call us. 

Ne’er shall we fail thee, forsake thee or falter, 

Whose hearts are thy home and thy shield 

* and thine altar. 

There is not anatom of cerebral stuff in 
the lines : they are exclusively rhetorical, 
and in the rumtity tumtity measure of the 
poorest English minor poetry. They have 
the characteristic inconsistency of such 
verse ? in which some kind of sentimental 
emotion takes the place a of the backward 
and forward vision that links idea to idea ; 
for they call on the mother, {that is, 
India,) to awaken and set the caller, 
(that is the people of India) free from their 
owes, white the caller professes to be the 
mother’s shield. There is solnefhing vety 
ineffective in a mother in a “bondage of 
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sorrow” and her children bound in woes 
that enthral them. 

When we place alongside such ill-done 
work, lines like these— “In Salutation to 
My Father’s Spirit”— 

0 splendid dreamer iu a dreamless age, 

Whose deep alchemic wisdom reconciled 
Time’s changing message with the undetUed 
Calm vision oF thy Vedic heritage...... 

and other lines that we shall quote later, 
we are moved to wish that the poetess 
would turn her attention deliberately to 
some theme that would call out her own 
“Vedic heritage” of wisdom and song. 
Wc are pernickety persons, we lovers of 
poetry, and we are disturbed when the 
beloved shows herself worse than her best. 
For our comfort we hang on to poems like 
“The Pearl,” which is a9 precious as its 
subject ; to “Ashoka Blossoms” that defies 
analysis as the true lyric should ; to “June 
Sunset” in its beautiful simplicity : 

A brown quail cries from the tamarisk bushes, 

A bulbul calls from the cassia plume, 

And thro’ the wet earth the gentian pushes 
Her spikes of silvery bloom. 

Where’er the foot oLtbe bright shower passes 
Fragrant and fresh delights unfold ; 

The wild fawns feed on the scented grasses, 

Wild bees on the cactus-gold 

The mind turns also to many an arrest- 
ing phrase in interpretation of Indian life 
end nature, such as the temple bells 
Whose urgent voices wreck the sky 

or 

The earth is ashine like> humming bird’s wing, 

And the sky like a kingfisher's feather. 

To get the full flavour of the last two 
lines, some acquaintance with Indian at- 
mosphere, with its amazing variety of vivid 
colours, is necessary: indeed, all through 
Sorojini’s work there* are many lines of 
delicate imaginative beauty that must re- 
main unrifted treasuries to readers unac- 
quainted with the East : for example, 

Were greatness mine, beloved, I would ofler 
Such radiant gifts of glory and of fame, 

Like camphor and like curds, to pour and profler 
Before love’s bright and sacrificial flame. 

To the untravelled Western reader, 
“camphor" as a figureof speech will cany 
queer shades of meaning fault up out of 
clothing and moths ; and “curds 0 will be 
flavorous only of dining rooms or convales- 
cence. But one who has shared the offering 
of the substance of life to some Power of; 
the inner worlds, or who has passed bis 
hands through the smoke from camphor, 
that burns to nothing in token of the parti. 
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cipant’s desire to be lost in the dame of the 
Divine, will find through such figures an 
entrance to the strongest place in the life of 
India, the place of religious devotion and 
the perpetual Presence. 

It is five years since Mrs. Naidu’s previ- 
ous book was published-— “The bird of 
Time,” 1912. In prefacing the volume, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse declared that there 
was nothing, “or almost nothing,” in the 
matured work of the author which the 
severest criticism could call in question. 
This is quite true, up to that point, and as 
we have performed the not very agreeable 
critical dharma oi pointing out the subse- 
quent development of +hc “almost no- 
thing,” we can now turn to the full enjoy- 
ment ot the feast of song which the poetess 
of the Deccan has given to us in her first 
two books, “The fiolden Threshold,” 1905, 
and “the Bird of Time.” 

In his preface Mr. Gosse recounts how 
he induced the young Sarojini to scrap all 
her early imitations of English verse, and 
urged hen*o give “some revelation of the 
heart of India, some sincere and penetrat- 
ing analysis of native passion, of the prin- 
ciples of antique religion, and of such mys- 
terious intimations as stirred the soul of 
the East long before the West had begun 
to dream that it had a soul.” So far, how- 
ever, our poetess has not fulfilled all her 
counsellors request : she has not given 
analyses of passion or religion ; but she 
has given something that the future may 
not consider less valuable; passion 
linked to all life, not merely to one of its 
phases ; religion in action, not merely in 
theory. Mr. Gosse speaks of her “astoni- 
shing advantage of approaching the task 
Of interpretation from inside the magic 
circle, although armed with a technical 
skill that has been cultivated with devo- 
tion outside of it.” Let m consider her 
work in these two aspects, as Indian, and 
as literature. 

We have already observed the escape of 
India through phrases and figures of 
speech. Here are a couple more : 

Why should l wake the jewelled lords 
With offerings or vows. 

Who wear the glory of your love 
like a jewel on my brows 

a reference to the “Festival of Serpents”, 
and to the notion (which may be a fact for 
aught 1 know) that the king cobra 
carries a gem in his forehead, She has 
another poem directly on the same phase of 


India’s religious life, without the human 
deflection of the foregoing : 

Swift are ye as streams, and soundless as the dew- 

fall, 

Subtle as the lightning, and splendid ae the inn ; 

Seers are ye, and symbols of the ancient silence 

Where life and death and sorrow and ecstasy are 

one. 

The last two lines form a cine to Hindu 
polytheism, and indicate the grasp of the 
spiritual unity behind the symbols, lacking 
which, slavery to the symbol— which 
is the only real idolatry— is inevitable. 
The hissing effect of the sibilants in each 
line is noticeable. 

Besides these and many other, so to say, 
accidental revelations of India, Mrs. Naidu 
has given us a series of deliberate presenta- 
tions of phases of Indian life that have 
come under her eye and touched her heart, 
and not the least successful are those that 
try to do no more than catch the simplest 
fancies or emotions of familiar scenes. 
4, Palanquin Bearers,” for example, rests on 
no more substantial basis than the liken- 
ing of a lady in a palanquin to a flower, 
a bird, a star, a beam of light, and a tear : 
there is not a thought in it : it is without 
the slightest suspicion of “literature”, y$fc 
its charm is instantaneous and complete. 
“Dirge” so vividly expresses the sorrow oi 
bereavement that a recent English critic 
mistook it as indicating that the poetess 
was a widow. 

Indeed, in this latter respect, that is, in 
her expression of the feminine side of Indian 
life, our poetess brings us up at times 
against a threatened discussion of the prob- 
lem of sex in poetry. We have to concede 
to her as much freedom to sing of human 
love from the woman’s side as the poets 
have from the man’s side. But there is a 
deeper aspect of the matter, an enlarge- 
ment of consciousness beyond mere sex 
which strikes poetry from the best expres- 
sions of love, and without which so-called 
love-poems are merely poems about love. 
In the case of most masculine love-poetry 
there is an idealization of the object which, 
though in ironical contradiction to the 
focts of the marriage tie, is capable of 
influencing an adjustment of the tacts 
“nearer to the heart’s desire.” But this is 
not the case with much of Mrs. Naidu’s 
love poetry. We have already touched on 
one aspect of it in “Devotion”. Let ns 
take another example, '’The Feast” : 

Bring no scented lotos- wreath, 

Moo® awakened, dew-caressed \ 
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Love, thro’ memory’s age-long dream 
Sweeter shall my wild heart rest 
With your footprints on my breast. 

Were this nothing more than a mood of 
the poetess we might accept it into memo- 
ry, as we accept Dante Gabrielle Rosetti’s 
love sonnets, as ‘delightful— and impossible. 
In the case of Mrs. Naidu/s poem just 
quoted, this is not so ; it is a reflection of 
the whole attitude and custom of Hindu 
Society in relation to its womanhood ; ajid 
the above stanza, despite its delicate beau- 
ty— -or, rather, perhaps the more insidious- 
ly because of its beauty — is a menace to the 
future of India, because of its perpetuation 
of the “door-mat” attitude of womanhood, 
which is fit the root of India’s present 
state of degeneracy through not only its 
direct enslavement of womanhood, but 
through its indirect emasculation oi man- 
hood, and the stultification of action for 
national freedom through the possession 
of a bad conscience as regards their own 
womankind. 

It is curious to observe that while, in 
both her private and public life, Mrs. Naidu 
has broken away from the bonds of cus- 
tom, by marrying outside her ca.ste, and by 
appearing on public platforms, she reflects 
in her poetry the derivative and dependent 
habit of womanhood that masculine domi- 
nation has sentimentalised into a virtue: 
in her life she is plain feminist, but in her 
poetry she remains incorrigibly feminine : 
she sings, so far as Indian womanhood is 
concerned, the India that is, while she her- 
self has passed on into the India that is to 
be. It is not often in literature that an 
artist is in front of his or her vision : but 
it is safest to leave the artistic implications 
of the circumstance for the fuller illumina- 
tion of future volumes. 

It is in such poems as those just referred 
to that we find those flaws of structure 
and expression which suggest a not quite 
authentic inspiration, a mood worked up 
till it becomes hectic and unbalanced ; but 
when she touches the great impersonalities 
she discloses a fine power of phrase, a clear 
energy of thought, a luminosity and 
reserve that reach the level of mastery. 
Such qualities are seen in the verses ad- 
dressed “To a Buddha Seated on a Lotus.” 

With futile hands we seek to gaib 
Our inaccessible desire, 

Diviner summits to attain, 

With faith that sinks and feet that tire ; 

But nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of our soul. 

52^-7 


The end, illtmve and afar, 

Still lures us with its beckoning flight, 

And ail our mortal moments are 
A session of the infinite. 

There you have the poetess rejoicing in 
the Shelley an stretch oi “inaccessible 
desire” ana “heavenward hunger** ; and 
there you have the Indian poetess, singing 
ostensibly of the Buddha, yet throwing 
the whole philosophy of the Vedanta into 
the last two lines. 

There is another poem of Mrs. Naidu's 
that here challenges attention as a fitting 
link between this brief consideration of her 
work as Indian and a glance at her work 
as literature . It is “Leili”, and it is in 
“ The Golden Threshold”. The first stanza 
paints a typically Indiau evening, with 
fireflies, parrots, sunset, and suggestions 
of the untamed life of nature, all in an 
atmosphere of stillness. Then she sings : 

A castc-mark on the azure brows of heaven, 

The goldeu moon burns, sacred, solemn, bright. 

The winds are dancing in the forest temple, 

And swooning at the holy feet of night. 

Htnh ! in the silence mystic voices sing, 

And make the gods lheir incense offering. 

The immediate parallelism of elements 
in nature and in Hindu religious observ- 
ance recalls the similar— and yet how 
temperamentally and racially different— 
method of Francis Thompson in his 
“Orient Ode”, in which the pageant of 
sunrise and the ritual of Catholic worship 
appear to be identical : 

Lo ! in the sanctuaried Last, 

Day, a dedicated pi test, 

In all his robes pontifical expressed 

and so on through detail after detail. The 
symbolism in Mrs. Naidu’s poem of the 
dancing winds as devotees in the temple of 
nature must surely stand among the fine 
things of literature ; still, good as it is, it 
is poor in comparison with the splendidly 
daring piece of anthropomorphosis of the 
first two lines. The figuring of the moon 
as a castc-mark on the forehead of heaven 
is in itself a unique achievement of the 
imagination in poetry in the English 
language. It lifts India to the literary 
heavens: it threatens the throne of Diana 1 
of the classics ; it releases Luna from the 
work of asylum-keeper, and gives her 
instead the office of remembrancer to 
Earth that the Divine is imprinted on the 
open face of Nature. And how miraculous* 
ly the artist makes articulate the seer, and 
reinforces vision by utterance I State the 
matter directly and simply, and as a figure 
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of speech : “The moon burns (like) a caste- 
mark on the brow of heaven,’ * and the 
meaning remains, but it is reduced to thin 
fancy. Now re-read the original : visualise 
the images in succession— caste-mark, 
brows of heaven, moon : note the immense 
conviction that the absence of “like” gives, 
lifting the lines from cold symbolism to the 
level of imaginative truth that is the home 
of the myths of dll races ; and you have 
come within hailing distance of the secret 
of poetry. But that is not quite all. The 
pattern, of which Stevenson speaks in “The 
Art of Writing”, is there, and is not less 
remarkable for its inclusion than for its 
omission ; but a detail of the pattern takes 
us a step nearer the secret. The two 
words “golden moon” are a perfectly 
simple statement of the burnished yellow 
of tne rising moon in certain states of the 
atmosphere. Put it thus : “The moon is 
the colour of gold,” and it is true, but the 
truth depends on an act of memory ; the 
moon herself is not present to the eye of 
the mind. But Sarojini’s moon, through 
the very juxtaposition of the big vowels 
oh, and oo stands out ardent and palpit- 
ant, and makes the word “burn”, which is 
false in fact as the moon only reflects, the 
one inevitable word to satisfy the imagin- 
ation. We see the same effect in 
Tliorapson’s lines which I have quoted, 
where, in the midst of a congregation of 
slender vowels, the priest enters in all the 
rotund importance of oh, aw, ah in “robes 
pontifical.” Something is added to the 
effect of Sarojini’s lines by the adverbs 
“sacred, solemn”, ungrammatical though 
they be, by having their terminations 
docked— but the effect passes, unfortunate- 
ly, into n pale anticlimax in “bright”, a 
little unnecessary dab of phosphorescence 
beside the golden burning moon. It is 
said that Sarojini in her youth had dreams 
of becoming an Indian Keats. In this 
particular item she has out-Keatsed her 
ideal ; for while his “gibbous moon” 
means convexity, it has to reach the mind 
by way of the dictionary : it means, but 
does not create the spherical orb that 
Sarojini swings on a phrase into the 
firmament of the imagination. 

It will take more evidence than is at 
present at our disposal, to enable us to 
decide whether or not we should have a 
grudge against our poetess for not giving 
us more of the joy of such a combination 
of truth, imagination, and art. I do not 


think her “caste-mark” is accidental : 1 
think it is integral to her genius, and per- 
nianent ; I think also that the emotional « 
strain of much of her work, and a certain 
restriction of method, are also integral, 
but temporary. The passage of years will 
subdue flame to a steady glow, and bring 
reserve which is power in place of exces- 
siveness which leads to exhaustion. But 
in the matter of her restricted method, it 
is fairly certain that deliberate effort is 
needed if she is to escape from ruts into 
which she tends to run. This tendency 
appeared early. “Indian Weavers” in 
“The Golden Threshold” weave (1) a 
childs’ robe, (2) a marriage veil, (3) a 
funeral shroud. Corn Grinders tell of 
(1) a mouse, (2) a deer, (3) a bride, each 
of whom has lost her “lord”. All through 
her three books we come across this habit 
of taking three aspects of a subject, and 
placing them in sequence, mainly without 
any vital unity, and hardly ever with any 
imaginative accumulation. Still, despite 
the mannerism, Mrs. Naidu has given us 
two haunting lyrics, both in “The Bird of 
Time”. My first contact with Mrs. Naidu’s 
poetry was through hearing “The Song of 
Kadha the Milkmaid” recited by a young 
Oxford man. I shall never forget the 
mantric effect of the devotee’s repetition oi 
“Govinda” as she carried her curds, her 
pots, and her gifts to the shrine of Mathura. 
The other is “Guerdon,” with its three re- 
frains, “For me, 0 my master, the rapture 

of love ! the rapture of truth ! the 

rapture of song !” The objective may vary, 
but the rapture remains. It is not in the 
poetess to live at a lower degree ; and in 
this particular case her energy has given 
us a song of the higher kama that will 
take its place among the lyrical classics. 
The poem justifies the method in its own 
case, but not for general application. Her 
metrical skill is capable of great variety. 
She gives us a specimen of Bengali metre 
reproduced in English : 

Where the golden, glowing 
Chanipak buds are blowing 
By the swiftly-flowing streams, 

Now, when day is dying, 

There are fairies flying 
Scattering a cloud oi dreams. 

Each line, save the last, has two al- 
literatives, and these with the repeated 
0 in the first line, and the inter-linear 
rhyme of “flowing” in the third line, pro- 
duce a hannting chime of bells and voices. 
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These things are, of course, the mere 
mechanics of poetry ; still they contribute 
a very large element to the total effect, and 
may have a reflexive influence on the 
subtler elements for good or ill. In the 
matter of the’ thing said, as distinct from 
how it is said, we find the brain and the 
heart challenged by vibrant utterances 
from a will and an imagination that must 
surely triumph over recalcitrant emotion. 
Take a couple of examples of terse gnomic 
expression : 

To-day that seems so long, so strange, so bitter, 

Will soon be some forgotten yesterday. 

That is an oft-sung truth stated with 
melodious and memorable newness. It is 
the passive aspect of 

Let ns rise, 0 my heart, let us gather the dreams 

that remain. 

We shall conquer the sorrow of life with the sorrow 

ot song. 

In these two pairs of lines there is the 
acute touch of sorrow and struggle. Those 
who know something of the heroic battle 
that Mrs. Naidu has waged against 
physical debility know that she sings of 
what she has lived. She doe9 not gloss 
the facts of existence. She gives this 
message to her children : 

Till ye have battled with great griefe and fears, 

And borne the conflict of dream-shattering years, 
Wounded with fierce desire and worn with strife, 
Children, yc have not lived : for this is life. 

At the same time, from the point ol 
view of literature, we have to ask if there 
is no glimpse of hope or ot faith in a poet’s 
work ; for life in literature, as in life itself, 
is positive and joyful : negation and 
pessimism are rootless and without pro- 
geny. We have not far to go in Sarojini’s 
poetry to find the thing of life. Up to the 
present it has eschewed the reinforcement 
of the intellect : it is as delicate as 

The hope of a bride or the dream of a maiden 
Watching the petals of gladness unfold, 

and looks toward the 

timid future shrinking there alone 

Beneath her marriage-veil of mysteries, 

characteristic Sarojinian imagery) ; but 
t is there. We see it— the thing of life- 
in “At Twilight: On the way to Gol- 
conda,” where the debris of history pro- 
vokes the question : 

Shall hope prevail where clamorous hate is rife, 
Shall sweet love prosper or high dreams have place 
Amid the tumult of reverberant strife 
'Twizt ancient creeds, ’twixt race and ancient raw, 
That mars the grave, glad purposes of life, 

Leaving no refuge save thy succouring face ? 


Her answer is : 

uick with the sense of joy she hath forgone, 
eturned my soul to beckoning joys that wait, 
Laughter ot children and the lyric dawn, 

And love’s drlight profound and pnsqionate, 

Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion, 

And hope that conquers immemorial hate. 

It is further expressed in a spring song 
entitled “Ecstasy” : 

Shall we in the midst of life's exquisite chorus 
Remember our grief, 

O heart, when the raptutous scasou Is o’er us 
Of blossom and leaf ? 

Their joy from the birds and the streams let us 

borrow, 

() heart ! let us sing. 

The years are before us for weeping and Borrow 

To-uay it is Spring ! 

I do not think our poetess has any need 
to borrow joy. The source of it is within 
herself in her grip of the fundamental 
verities that arc hers by race and, I believe, 
realization. It is still as true as when 
Shelley uttered it, that “Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought* ; 
but we are entering a new era in literature, 
at any rate in literature in the English 
language, in which the accent and joy of 
the spirit will be heard with increasing 
assurance and clearness. Certain of the 
younger poets have felt the first influences 
of the approach of that era, and their 
response has been made in attempted re- 
volutions in the machinery of versification; 
but the real revolution is from within : it 
is a matter as much of eye as of car, for 
poetry is compounded of both vision and 
utterance, and heretofore the ear of the 
world has been confused with noises be- 
cause its eye has wandered from the centre. 
The “sorrow of song” will be no less, but 
it will take on a new tone : it will drop 
the harshness of frustration, the sharp- 
ness of regret : its cry will not be tbc cry 
of pain inflicted, which comes from uaconv 
trolled nerves ; it will be the cry of th$ 
intenser but less hurtful agony of bursting 
bonds ; the growing pains of expandiag 
consciousness, as joyfully painful as the 
spring, as exquisitely pregnant as the sad- 
ness evoked by a glorious sunset, which is 
not sadness, but the call and responseof 
immortal beauty, without and within, 
across the intervening twilight of mortal 
mind. 

Mrs. Naidu has staked her claim in the 
new fields of poetry. Her eye is on the 
centre, and the singing circumference of her 
sphere will yet adjust itself All things are 
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possible to one who can sing thus of “soli- 
tude”— even with the faulty metaphor of 
gleaning a glimpse— 

Or perchance we may glean a far glimpse of the 

Infinite Bosom 

In whose gloriouB shadow all life is unfolded or 

furled, 

Through the luminous hours ere the lotus of dawu 

shall re-blossom 

In petals of splendour to worship the Lord of the 

world. 

To anticipate that glimpse is to experi- 
ence it : to nave found the place of reconci- 
liation of beginnings and endings is to 
have touchca the synthesis that is the 
genius of song. 

Sarojini Naidu’s poetry belongs to the 
romantic school, but it is the romance that 
in its most passionate mood leaves no 
ashes in the mouth. She has lingered, like 
“Laurence Hope,” in “The Garden of 
Kama,” but with larger eyes and a less 
heavy chin. She has not become, as Mr. 
Gosse says she hoped to become, “a Goethe 
or a Keats for India” ; but she has succeed- 
ed in becoming a far more vital and com- 
piling entity than a reflection : she has 
become— Sarqjini, with her own exquisite 
aualities, and with the not less interesting 
defects of those qualities. She has not yet 
shown signs of the constructive genius 
of either of her ideals : there is little “eleva- 
tion” in the technical sense to the edifice of 
her song : it is an Indian bungalow with 
rooms opening off one another on the 


ground floor, not a New York sky-scraper , 
but she has already added to literature 
something Keats-like in its frank but 
perfectly pure sensuousness. Except in the 
use of a few conventional words, there is 
hardly any trace of derivative impulse in , 
her work. She wrote to Mr. Arthur 
Symons long ago, “1 am not a poet really. 

I have the vision and desire, but not the 
voice.” Since then she has found increas- 
ing*utterance ; imagination and emotion 
interacting, sometimes separately, as in 
“Indian Song”; sometimes, as in “Street 
Cries,” giving life and its emotional accom- 
paniment in a single artistic mould. It is 
because of the measure of unique accom- 
plishment and optimistic prophecy that 
emerges from the most searching criticism 
of Mrs. Naidu’s work that one feels a pang 
of regret to find from the daily newspaper 
that the flares of the public platform often 
lure her away from the radiance of her 
“moon-enchanted estuary of dreams.” 
True, she is out for service to India at a 
time when it is urgently needed : she has 
questioned Fate as to whether she would 
fail ere she achieved her destined deed of 
song or service for her country's need, but 
while to those who cannot sing, there may 
be a distinction between song and service, 
such song as she has sung, and is capable 
of singing, is among the greatest and most 
essential gifts of service which she can 
render to her country and the world. 


THE COMING REFORMS 

By the IIon’ble Baw Surexdranatii Roy. 

T HE people of India, I mean those who ment that the Secretary of State The Right 
live in British India, were on the Hon'ble Mr. Montagu was coming to 
tiptoe of expectation of having a India,coupledwiththeauthoritativestate- 
shareina large number of political privileg- men t of his Excellency the Viceroy in the 
es after the termination of the war. This Imperial Legislative Council on the 5th 
expectation was encouraged by the speech- September, have set at rest much specula* 
es and writings of British Statesmen in tion on the subject. We may not get at once 
England and in India, and by the writings sell-government in the true sense of the 
in Some of the leading newspapers In word, vix., control of the army, right to 
England. What the form of those rights declare war or conclude peace, power to 
ana privileges would be was the question impose such taxes as the people may think 
which had been agitating the minds of the proper. Our goal may be what Abraham 
educated community of this country for Lincoln, the greatest modern American, 
the last two veare. We have at last got speaks of as “Government of the people, 
aglimpa of what is to come. The announce- tor the people and by the people”, but I 
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think the “Reforms” to bo introduced at 
present are only the precursors ot more we 
are sure to get in the near future. 

I would say a few words about the 
Reforms in the Legislative Councils, both 
Provincial and Imperial. I may say at 
the outset that for the Inst few years 
various schemes of reforming the admini- 
stration or rather for the gradual develop- 
ment of self-government within the Empire 
on Colonial lines have been propounded 
by thoughtful men in England and by the 
leaders of progressive thought in India. 
They are certainly the legitimate dues of 
the educated and advanced communities 
in India. By the Minto-Morley Reforms 
we have no doubt a larger number of 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative 
Council as well as the various Provincial 
legislative Councils of the country; we 
have been given the right of moving Resolu- 
tions in the Councils, of discussing the 
Budget, the right of interpellation has been 
enlarged, an Indian member has been 
appointed in the Executive Council of the 
Imperial Government as well as in each of 
the major Provincial Governments, while 
two Indians and at present three have been 
appointed in the Council of the Secretary 
ot State. These arc no doubt valued privi- 
leges but they are not sufficient to satisfy 
the ambition of the rising generation of 
the Indians. The rights conferred were not 
sufficient to give the Indians a potent voice 
in the administration of their couutry. In 
the Provincial Legislative Councils there 
is a Finance Committee of official and non- 
official members, but they are consulted 
only with reference to certain items of 
expenditure in the Budget— the Committee 
having no voice in shaping the financial 
policy of Government. The now famous 
memorandum of the 19 non-official 
members of the Imperial Council suggests 
an increase in the number of members 
in the Legislative Councils of the major 
provinces to 100. It has also been 
suggested that in order to make the 
Legislative Councils really effective and the 
voice of the people felt in the Legislative 
Councils through their representatives, 
these councils should have control of the 
finances. The Council should have full and 
absolute control over such heads of expen- 
diture as Sanitation, Education, Law, 
Justice, Co-operative Credit, Agriculture, 
Forest, etc., and a definite amount be allot- 
ted on these heads. It has been suggested 
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that there should be Committees of the 
House as there aie in the Corporation of 
Calcutta. The idea is not a bad one, for I 
think there may be Committees to deal 
with each of the above departments to be 
presided over by the member of the Execu- 
tive Council in charge of them. We have 
similarly in the Calcutta University not 
only a Senate which is a body similar to 
that of the Legislative Council and Syndi- 
cate which is the Executive Council of the 
Senate, but different Faculties or Boards 
of Studies. Different Hoards or Com- 
mittees may be formed, each consisting 
of a small group ot members both official 
and nonofficial, for each important depart- 
ment of administration. The Provincial 
Legislative Councils are to consist as at 
present of a Governor, and an Executive 
Council of 4 (four) members and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly of 100 members. The latter 
are to be elected by the Municipalities, 
District and Sub-District or Local Boards, 
registered Graduates and Fellows of the 
Universities, the land-holding classes and 
the Mahamedan community, representa- 
tives of trade and commerce both Indian 
and Anglo-Indian, the educated community 
having a separate electorate. In the case 
of municipalities and District and Sub- 
District or Local Boards, the vote of each 
member of such bodies to be counted in 
determining the election. Gradually and 
within a short period of time the right of 
voting may be extended direct to the tax- 
payer in cadi municipality and to the eess- 
paycr in each District and sub-District 
Board with certain limitations. 

It has been suggested that instead of 
giving the right of voting to the Council 
elections to Municipalities and District and 
Local Boards, the right of voting should 
be thrown open direct to the people. This 
is no doubt a good suggestion and the 
Mahamedan community have already got 
this right. But I think if the right of vot- 
ing be thrown open to the people direct in 
addition to the qualifications to be pre- 
scribed by Government under the Rules, 
the voter must be literate. 

I would however insist upon the candi- 
date being a bona fide resident of the elec- 
torate, for which he is a candidate. 

Each major province should be autono- 
mous, having complete charge of the in- 
ternal administration of the province and 
possessing full powers over provincial 
finance and legislation. The Indian mem- 
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bers ol the Executive Councils should be 
selected from among the elected members 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils for a 
period of 4 years. As regards the constitu- 
tion of the Provincial Legislative Assembly, 
* of the members ought to be elected and } 
to be nominated and there should be a 
majority of elected non-official Indians in 
the Council. Provision should also be 
made for the representation of important 
minorities and of special interests. 

The Provincial Councils will have full 
authority to deal with all matters affecting 
the internal administration of the Pro- 
vince, including the power to raise loans, to 
impose and alter taxation. The ways and 
means of raising the necessary revenue will 
have to be submitted to the Provincial 
Legislative Council for adoption. Any 
Resolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly may be vetoed by the Governor 
only with the unanimous consent of the 
Executive Council. Should there be a 
diilerencc of opinion among the Governor 
and the members of the Executive Council, 
the resolution will have to be sent back to 
the Legislative Assembly, and if again 
passed it will be binding on the Govern- 
ment. In any other case the Governor in 
Council may reject it. Bills may be intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly with 
its consent by the non-official members. 

1 intend now to place my suggestion 
about the Supreme Government. The head 
of the Government should be as now the 
Governor General to be sent out from 
England and an Executive Council and 
.m Imperial Legislative Assembly. The 
Executive Council should consist of 
six members, half of whom should be 
Indians. The Indian members should 
be appointed by the Governor General 
with the consent of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Assembly out of a panel consist- 
ing of persons recommended by the Provin- 
cial Councils in the proportion of two from 
each tnfvjor Province and one from every 
minor Province. The Imperial Legislative 
Assembly is to consist of 150 members as 
suggested in the memorandum of the nine- 
teen members already referred to, three- 
fourths of whom are to be non-official 
elected. The members are to be elected by 
the Provincial Councils und also by the 
fellows and registered graduates of the 
Universities, also by a certain class of rate- 
payers of the capital cities and certain class 
ot incometax payers 


The jurisdiction of the Imperial Govern, 
ment must include the army and navy, 
wars and expeditions, customs, tariff 
and Imperial taxation, currency aud 
mints, foreign affairs and native 
states, the regulation of commerce 
afld trade, railways and irrigation, 
famine relief and protective works, 
public debt, postal and telegraphic service 
relations of the diffcrent provinces and 
adjustment of inter-provincial relations 
and maintenance of direct relations with 
the Secretary of State for India, lhc 
Government of India should be vested with 
fiscal autonomy. It will derive its income 
from excise, salt, customs, post office and 
telegraph, mint, railways and also from 
interest and tributes. Each province, 
however, should pay a contribution to the 
Imperial Government whenever necessary. 
The above arrangements may continue for 
a period of 15 years and if the result of the 
experiment is satisfactory, larger rights 
and privileges may be conferred alter the 
said period. This may constitute the first 
instalment of the Reforms. It is superfluous 
to add that mere increase in the number ol 
members either in the Imperial Legislative 
Council or in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils will mean nothing if they are not 
invested with really larger powers. 

I would suggest here one matter for 
the consideration of Government. Why 
should not the enlarged Legislative 
Councils be named the Indian Parliament ? 
It may be that the Legislative Councils 
with their extended powers may not bear 
the least resemblance to the mother of 
Parliaments. The Parliament is supreme 
in the British Isles, but here the govern- 
ment of the country which in common 
parlance is called the bureaucracy is 
supreme ; there the Government is accoun- 
table to Parliament, here the Government 
is practically accountable to no- 
body. But if it is admitted that self- 
government within the Empire on 
Colonical lines is our goal and to which 
we are gradually drifting, why should not 
the new and expanded Legislative Councils 
be denominated the “Indian Parliament”. 
People may say what is in a name. I say 
it means a great deal. We are to have srif- 
government within the Empire on Colonial 
lines— such sfclf-government as Australia 
and Canada have got at the present 
moment. We can fairly expect a sub- 
stantial measure of self-government as a 
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first instalment after Mr. Montagu and 
the Viceroy have had time to put their 
heads together and to consult public 
opinion on the subject on the spot. 
Australia and Canada have got their 
representative assemblies known a 9 Parlia- 
ment. Why should not the Legislative 
Councils in India be similarly known ? 

I shall now say a few words with 
reference to the larger employment of the 
Indians in positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. The appointment of two instead 
of one member in the executive councils 
either of the supreme government or the 
provincial governments will not be very 
much appreciated by the people if other 
positions of trust and responsibility are 
not similarly thrown open to the Indians. 
The number of high offices in thecountry to 
which Indians have hitherto been appoint- 
ed is limited. It is admitted on all hands 
that there ought to be greater participa- 
tion on the part of the people of this 
country in the government of the country— 
whether in the work of administration or 
of legislation. The Royal Commission on 
the employment of the Indians to the 
public services in India has no doubt dealt 
with the question of the employment 
of the Indians in the public services 
but the educated Indians think that the 
report if acted upon will not and 
can not satisfy their legitimate aspira- 
tions. A great deal of labour has 
no doubt been spent on the work of the 
Commission but truth to say the report is 
now only of academic interest, for if it is 
acted upon it can never satisfy the claims 
of the people of this country. It is our 
honest conviction that Government can 
employ a larger number of Indians to 
positions of trust and responsibility with- 
out waiting for any report. It requires no 
commission to inform Government of the 
capacity of Indians for employment on a 
much more extended scale to high offices 
than Government have hitherto thought fit 
to admit. I would suggest that at least half 
the number of appointments in the higher 
services ranging from membership in the 
Executive Council of the Governor General 
to the posts oi District Judges and District 
Magistrates should be filled at once by 
Indians, I mean within a stated period, 
say within the next 10 or 15 years from 
the end of the war. This should be exclusive 
of the Indians now in the Covenanted 
Civil Service. Before the establishment of 


the High Court in Behar, out of 20 Judges 
in the Calcutta High Court, 7 were Indians, 
that is more than one-third, while in 
Madras a little more than a year ago, 
nearly half the number of High Court 
Judges were Indians. If in the highest 
judicial tribunals in the country, half or 
nearly half the number of posts could be 
filled by Indians, it seems rather surprising 
that at least half the number of District 
Judgeships could not be idled by them. 
Similarly with reference to tin post of the 
District Magistrate or Superintendent of 
Police, almost all appointments in the 
education department except probably a 
few Professorships of English literature, 
higher Mathematics, Science and Medicine, 
may be filled up locally. Tl e same may 
be done as regards appointments in the 
departments oi Engineering, Agriculture 
or Forest service. Qualified Indians, men 
of education and character, should be 
appointed. I think I am not wrong in 
saying that proper men would not be 
wanting to fill at least half the high govern- 
ment offices or at least that this can be 
done within the next ten or 15 years. 
There is, I need hardly say, much discon- 
tent in the public services, because better 
qualified Indians have been placed under 
Europeans admittedly less qualified— not 
to speak of cases in which Indians of equal 
qualifications have been placed in superior 
service to the Indians. Larger employment 
of Indians in the public services means a 
reduction in public expenditure. An educat- 
ed Indian of equal qualification to that of 
an Englishman would not mind taking 
a little less pay if he were only placed in 
the same service as the Englishman. 

1 shall now deal with the question of ex- 
tension of Local Self-Government in the 
country. If reforms are to be introduced in 
the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, there ought to be devolution of 
power in the District administration as 
well. Steps should be taken to allow all 
Municipalities to have their own elected 
Chairman and also their own Commissi- 
oners except in mill municipalities. Dis- 
trict Boards should also be given the 
opportunity of electing their Chair- 
man, specially those Districts where 
suitable men are to be found. Measures 
should also be taken to foster the growth 
of village organisation by formation of 
what is known as “Union Committees” 
which ought to be purely elected bodies. 
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“Lnion Committees” or ‘‘Village Communi- 
ties” are, to use the language of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “Little Republics”, the indestruc- 
tible atoms from which Empires were 
formed, ought to be lostcred by all means. 
They existed at one time in this country 
but gradually have been disappearing with 
the growth of more polished civilisation. 
1 am glad to observe that since the publi. 
cation of my pamphlet in November 1915 
wii Local Self-government in Bengal, the 
Government of Bengal has taken steps to 
create a large number ol union committees 
and introduce other salutary reforms advo- 
cated in my pamphlet throughout the 
Presidency which will have the effect of 
fostering Local Self-Government to a very 
large and appreciable extent. There are, 
however, some who have manifested at the 
present moment an unusual auxiety for 
extension and development of local self- 
government in the country and want to 
put aside the real grievance which is agitat- 
ing the minds ot the educated Indians, viz., 
a larger share, a more potent voice in the 
administration of the country. People are 
led to doubt the sincerity of those who 
have manifested this great and unusual 
interest in the extension of local self-govern- 
ment at the present time. Local self- 
government in India, at least as it is under- 
stood at this moment, is more than 30 
years old. We are gravely told and that 
after more than a generation that we are 
still to serve our apprenticeship in self- 
government only by devoting our energies 
in fostering local self-government, that is, 
in looking after village drains and village 
roads or the excavation of a tank here or 
a tank there without at the same time 
having any voice in the government of the 
country. That government could have 
done much more than it has hitherto done 
in cherishing local self-government in the 
country is well known to those who have 
studied the question. 1 would cite only 
one instance in support of my statement. 
So far back as the year 1883, Mr. West- 
macott, one of the most experienced mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, was placed 
on special duty to prepare the way for the 
introduction of the Local Self-government 
Bill by the creation of a network of “Village 
Unions” throughout the Province of Bengal 
so that they might be in operation as soon 
as the Local Self-government Bill was 
passed. The Bill was passed in 1885. 
Mr. Westmacott framed a scheme for 


the formation of 180 Unions in seven 
subdivisions of the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions and in the Munshigunge subdivi- 
sion of the Dacca District. We find how- 
ever in 1914, about 30 years after Mr. 
Westmacott’s report, that only 61 union 
committees had been established. There 
ought to have been at least 5000 such 
committees and not bl only by the 
year 1914, if the Government had 
worked in right earnest since the 
passing of the Local Self-government 
Act. Let there be an advance and exten- 
sion in Local Self-Government by all means. 
That is however no reason why the people 
should remain deprived of the higher rights 
and privileges which it is the birth-right 
of every civilised nation to possess— -why 
they should not have a voice and a 
potent voice in the administration of the 
country. 

The martuil races of India have shown 
their valour in the continent of Europe 
side by side with their British and French 
comrades. Grant of commissions in the 
army and the opening of a school for the 
proper training in the army are the fitting 
recognition of their acts of heroism. Even 
the much maligned Bengali race has done 
and are doing their share in this world- 
wide contest. The services of the Bengali 
Ambulance Corps have been appreciated 
by their Excellencies the Viceroy and by the 
Governor ol Bengal. 

On the 7th August 1917, H. E. Lord 
Carmichael was pleased to announce at a 
meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
held at Dacca that H. E. the Viceroy had 
sanctioned the formation of a Double 
Company of Bengali Army consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty men. The 
double company of 230 men is now a full- 
fledged regiment and has left the shores of 
India probably for Mesopotamia. These 
are no doubt valued privileges and the 
educated community had been longing to 
get them for sometime past. Over and 
above all this we have been asked to 
join the Defence of India Force. 

To show how sincere has been the desire 
of the educated Indians to fight in this 
war side by side with the British Army, I 
shall cite only one instance. Refused a com- 
mission in the British army, a Bengali 
youth, a B.Sc of an English University, 
entered it as a private and was killed in 
action in France on the night of the 23rd 
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I May 191G. This is what the C iptain of his 
regiment wrote to his brothu 

“Ills loss is felt very much through >ut the whole 
of the Company as he was one of the most popular 
men in the Company He always showed himself to 
he a keen and upright soldier mul inysell and olUeeis 
:d the company thought A great deal of him The 
t Lieutenant thus wrote of him .—LI j was regard* d as 
one of the best by his comr ides an 1 thev one an 1 all 
'4 j mu with me in oflei lug then e indolence " 

The pronouncement of II. E. the Viceroy 
with reference to the operation of the Arms 
Act is significant. His Excellency will not 
accept any solution of this question which 
continues to base exemption on racial 
distinctions. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has made a 
survey of all the burning questions of the 
day— all questions in which the people of 
this country are vitally interested We 
are pleased at the announcement that a 
definite advance must be made in the sphere 
of education, specially <»I primary educa- 
tion. It is useless to clamour lor larger 
political rights if the masses of the people 
have not at least some education, unless 
steps are also taken to elevate their condi- 
tion. 11 niv memory serves me right it was 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Cur/on 
when Sir Ed ward Ilaker was the finance 
member ol the Supreme Government that 
a large sum of money, probably £900,000, 
were allotcd for primary education. Pro- 
bably no portion ol the amount was spent 
for the purpose. No one knows why it 
was not spent. If there be a lecurring 
grant of like amount every year for 
primary education, this question will be 
solved in no time. 

Let England fulfil the hopes and aspira- 
tions and ambitions she has hersell 
awakened in the minds of the Indian people. 
Let England only u member wliat Dutkc 
said more than a century ago, “that Asia- 
tics have rights and that Europeans have 


obligations, that a superior race is bound 
toubxuvi the highest current morality of 
the time m all its dealings with its subject 
race." The educated Indian is not in favour 
of revolutionary changes but of a substan- 
tial advance towaul* real self-government 
which would be the ^tiongcst safeguard 
against any revoluti inarv propaganda. 
India ask* for jits l ice. Indians want 
sympathy. “II vou would giiu mankind,” 
said Benthain, “the best \vi\ i- to appear 
to love them, and the best w *v ol appear- 
ing to love them, is to lov them in 
reality.” England has nothing to lear in 
India. It is inhabited hv a peace-loving 
and law-abiding people. England is destin- 
ed to reap here a harvest of glory which 
has fallen to the lot ot no other nation of 
which history bears record. As the late 
Judge D. P. Hatch ot Los Angeles writes 
in the “War Letters from the Living 
Dead Man", “She (England) has carried 
the torch round the world. She has 
tied continents together and woven 
the chain which will bind men to each 
other in days that fire to come.” Under 
the vivifying influence ot British rule, the 
Indians have awakened from the torpor 
of ages The dry bones in the valley have 
become instinct wntli life. There has been 
an extraordinary intellectual activity 
within the last few years. There is mani- 
festation of a new r life which though it 
struggles convulsively under a mountain 
of difficulties, is life all the same. I have 
never despaired of the fate of my country 
and countrymen. I have no doubt that 
we shall be able to surmount what seems 
to us at fust sight insurmountable 
obstacles in our path. Let us gird up our 
loins and advance with the forward, flow- 
ing tide of time. We have a glorious 
future before us. Let us act heart within 
and (rod overhead. 


THE CYCLE OF SrRlNO 


I. 

Cjcle of Spnng” Is tie latest piny of 
I Rabindianath Tagore among the* symbolical 
, * «*enes fiist begun by him marly *«\ jeais ago 
Tp till now, Rabindranath had made no attempt to 

53^—8 


intei pret the philosophy of life, if there was any, 
unduljing his great symbolical plays, such as the 
Post office, The King of the Dark Chamber and 
others not jet translated. For the first time, in the 
“Ljclc of Spring,’* he felt the need of putting forth 
an interpictfitory prelude or introduction, which 
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although it is a pnrt of the play itself and ail excellent 
setting to it, is still palpably a conscious execution. 
But, fortunately, unlike Maurice Maeterlinck or 
I/eonid Andrei v, the great Russian writer of symboli- 
cal pld\s, he has not rushed into any well-defined 
category or canon of the new form of dramatic art 
he has introduced, neither calling the future theatre 
like Maeterlinck, as one ‘ol peace and beauty without 
tears' and therefore prohibiting all violent exhibition 
of passions within it ; nor like Audreiv naming the 
modern symbolical type of drama us T’anpsyehc' or 
all-thought dtnma, thereby barring action altogether 
from the *<phcre of dramatic art. He has touched in 
the prelude onfthe fundamentals of art aud life, 
hut he has carefully avoided laying dowu any art- 
canons or any schematic philosophy of lile. 
The poet himself confesses that whether his play is 
“a drama, or a poem, or a pluv, or a masque, he 
cannot say” and that there is no “philosophy” in it, 
except that the theme of the thus indefinable work 
of art he introduces is 'life', which again is not easy 
of definition. This is a great relief that the poet 
does not dogmatiBe about his theories of life aud art, 
like most others who are either his contemporaries or 
his predecessors ; nor does he standardise the type 
that he creates. For, inasmuch us 'life* cannot be 
defined since it moves from change to change, art 
which explores and expresses life must also be inli- 
mtclv varied. 

The prelude is however no prologue and apparently 
seems to have no connection with the main play itself. 
But it will he seen that notwithstanding their themes 
being different mid the types of the plays being 
different— one being realistic and the other symbolic— 
both plnvs are vitally connected and belong to an 
organic whole. Tlic prelude bids farewell to the old, 
old in every sense,— the old in religion, in society, in 
art, and in everything that affects life. The play 
hails the new. The poet stands as a witness between 
the two orders and it is he who wakes up from trance 
the bewildered king, the representative of a large 
section of people, who stick in pure habit to the 
old order yet whose hearts feel drawn towards 
the new. In the prelude, therefore, we disci) ver our 
own country and ourselves as sunk in the depths of 
the ‘ocean of renunciation’ for centuries and ruled by 
greedy and selfish priests like Shrutibhusan. They are 
clever enough to have realised that the surest way 
of making lucre is to increase the dose of the opiate of 
passivism and quietism, with which they have been 
serving our people for centuries in order to ensure the 
permanence of their regime. So perfect has been their 
success, that when famine cries hard at the door, the 
answer is : “The burning of hunger is quenched at 
last on the funeral pyre.” And is this not absolutely 
true of the liuliau life as we know il ? 

The king, as I have said, is nothing but a representa- 
tive of a fairly large section of our people. Two grey 
hairs have appeared behind his ear— ‘death has left 
his card of invitation' aud in vain his vizier calls his 
attention to urgent state business, such as famine 
and war. He must compose his mind and therefore 
he cannot attend to state affairs any longer. The 
cries of the starving people must be stopped ; the 
foreign ambassador from China must be sent away. 
The latter is suggestive of the once cordial and 
spiritual relation that subsisted between India and 
China, between India and the outside world. 
The world is thus shut out aud Srutibliusban, the 
Pandit, is called in with his ‘Book of Renunciation.' 
His verses of renunciation are very much appreciated 
by the king and when he is rewarded with gold, 


the Pandit suggests that he would like to have a 
permanent treasure of a province and a good house 
and both are lavished on him and also the promise 
of a gift of ornaments to his wife. Thus, luaded with 
gilts, the priest sets himself to the practice of devo- 
tion and renunciation, because he finds worldly 
needs very very distracting. Shrutibhushau is a 
true type of tlie ordinary Brahmin priest and his 
philosophy has been and is still the philosophy adhered 
to l)V millions in India. 

But times are changing fast. Poets and seers are 
coming who sing of life, wh > sing of the joys of lilt* 
and activity and who make the glad announcements 
that* “deliverance is not in renunciation.” They reject 
the old order. The vast body of rituals and myths and 
symbols, which liad hitherto acted as cements to the 
building of society, and which 4iad given millions of 
people shelter and nurture before, afford no shelter 
now. The creed of priests and Brahmins had long 
become outworn. The priest himself had become 
degenerate, because the creed he had been imposing 
on tlie people was no living creed. In such a time 
of religious crisis, seers must come and poets must 
come who will advise us to sweep away the rubbish 
heap that blocks the road to progiess and to march 
breast forward on the open highway of life. Such 
a poet and seer is Rabindranath himself. Therefore, 
it is mightily interesting that a poet with his message 
should be introduced to rouse the king up from his 
sloth and inactivity, from the inertia which the 
despairing doctrines of Shrutibhuslian have brought 
upon him. And the poet Shekhar appears on the 
scene. 

His mode of renunciation is different. Although 
“deliverance is not for him in renunciation,” he keeps 
and uses the term ‘renunciation’, only to invest it with 
a new significance. So when he assures the king that 
“on that white ground, (his gray hair) Nature will 
paint new colours" and proposes that he can be a 
fit companion in the king’s practice of renunciation, 
the king is surprised beyond words. For poets were, 
in the past, iu Sanskrit aud ancient poetry, considered 
to be mere entertainers and poetry was a recrea- 
tion. The role that the poet now offers to 
take up is really that of the priest, the Guide of 
Society. How can that ever be possible? But the 
poet tells the King that his renunciation means deli- 
veratre not from “life immense in passion, pulse and 
p iwer”, but from the low desires, from self-absorp- 
tion, from the spirit of tradition aud convention, into 
the “highway of the open world”. He says, “In the 
opeu world, all is change, all is life, ull is movement. 
And he who ever moves and journeys with this life- 
movement, dancing and playing on bis flute, as he 
goes, he is the true Renouncer.” He does not seek 
peace, hut cries with Browning “Strive and thrive,... 
speed, fight on”. He docs not pursue the permanent, 
because he knows that life is continually renewed 
through change and death. 

The poet Shekhar’s new message of renunciation 
naturally and inevitably reminds us of Walt Whit- 
man's “Song of The Open Road”, which bears out in 
different mode of expression the same thoughts. Whit- 
man also aspired to build a new spiritual world, lie 
says :— 

“All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments— all 
that was or is apparent upon this globe, falls into 
niches and corners before the procession of souls along 
the grand roads of the universe.” 

But all this doctrine of life-movement, of eternally 
renouncing in order to gain eternally, may after all 
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appear to be a doctrine of frolicsome sport of life, of 
living from moment to moment and leaping from 
pleasure to pleasure and the renouncement may sim- 
ply be a cloak for avoidance of that stateness ami 
ennui which must follow the repetition of a uniform 
programme of life. The King’s question is therefore 
very apt, “What cap your youthful poet Renouncrrs 
do to relieve sufferings?’’ For, acceptance of life means 
acceptance of the burden of human misery. And if the 
old ideas of vnirngya or renunciation are to be 
eschewed, what will be their substitute to reconstruct 
man’s ethics and practical religion on a wider and 
deeper basis ? • 

In answer to this great question, the poet really 
expatiates on the oft-quoted passage of Browning 

“0 world I as God lias made it all is beauty 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty.'* 

He says— love is duty— “We work, because wc nre 
in lore with life.” To love life is to live life. The 
poets “accept pain with all their itrengLh and with 
all their strength they remove pain.” The poets 
are the truest workers. The cry of famine and distress 
is therefore the “cry of life to life.” Life must respond 
to life. And- with this intcipretntion of life, he 
succeeds in rousing the king to action and sets before 
him the drama of the old and the new, the drama of 
life and death, the drama in which winter is disrobed 
and discovered to be spring, and death is uuinaskcd 
and discovered to be the continuation of life. 

11 

Is it not significant that ‘Falguni’ or ‘The Cycle of 
Spring’ was acted in Calcutta as a benefit performance 
to relieve the distress of the famine-stricken people at 
Baukura ? ‘The Cycle of Spring’ when it originally 
appeared in a magazine was without the prelude ; 
probably the performance in (’alcutta inspired it. 
For it was obviously incongruous that a distress 
owing to famine should be relieved by the frolicsome 
sports of youth. That the spirit of eternal youth 
which the play represented was not mere impulse and 
abandon, exuberance and fun, but was something 
deeper, graver alid sublimcr, something that spun and 
wove in its very texture the sorrows and miseries, 
the doubts and despairs, the throbbing heart beats of 
humanity, was liable to be forgotten or misconstrued 
by the audience. They would nud it difficult to grasp 
the idea that the spirit of youth was the spiiit of 
the soul and the spirit of Nature. It is the old which 
is the Eternal Bogie, manifesting itself in various 
forms, as priest, law, code, custom, convention, 
formula, creed and what not. The fear of this Bogie 
must be removed, if man is to take his scat in the 
theatre of the world, where the drama of life and 
death is eternally represented in Nature and in Hunin 
nity. Human Life Js incessantly renewed through 
the series of change Sud death which fail to clog it 
and block its onward march ; Nature is also inces- 
santly renewed through the same process. The 
theme of the eternal world-drama is the eternal 
rejuvenation of Nature and Humanity. 

And verily, must such a drama inspire a poet to 
renew humanity, renew society, art, religion and 
everything. The present world, witli its frightful 
scenes of war and devastation, of miseries running ram- 
pant everywhere and increasing beyond measure and 
of groans of suffering humanity, is pissing through 
the throes of birth ami to the prophetic vision of the 
poet that birth of a rejuvenated humanity and 
civilisation is not far off ‘The Cycle of Spring’ is 
breathing all over with the skyfilling fragrance of 
that hope, is shining with the effulgent lustre of that 


high faith, is lyrical with the joyous music of that 
bliss to come. Therefore it was only meet that when 
it was acted ns n benefit performance, its message 
must be brought home to the audience and the 
prelude be added to bid adieu to the Old and welcome 
the New 

The play is dedicated io the boys of the Shunt i- 
nikclun School, ‘who have freed Lhc fountain of 
youth hidden in the heart of this old poet* and to 
Dinendranath, the guide of those boys. 

It was fust acted at Rhuntinikctan by the boys. 
Those wondetful boys unconsciously unbilie so much 
of the spirit of the poet and of his love of Nature, 
growing in the free atmosphere of the asrnm, that 
any play which would elsewhere be reckoned as not 
actable, would be perfectly actable to them. Like 
the performance of Mysteries and Miracle plays, the 
Moralities or the Early Tragedies of the mediaeval 
times and after in Europe, when the cathedral would 
be transformed for the nonce into a theatre by enter- 
prising monks or any rude platform would quite 
suffice tor an acting, or like our own Jutras, pieces 
of beautiful open air acting accompanied witli music, 
the natural, unconventional, simple acting of the 
Bolpur boyH appeals to all people except to those 
who have become hardened to the conventions of the 
Modern Stage. But when the play was to be 
represented to those very people and in an 
atmosphere where the background of the infiuite space 
above ami below, the sky studded with stars and the 
vast plain* with its ‘everlasting wash of air’ were 
absent, it was apprehended that the play might not 
be an equul success hero, in Calcutta, under such 
obvious disadvantages. For ‘The Cycle ol Spring’ is 
not a play for the stage, ,al least not for the stage as 
it is to-day. In the first place, there is little action. 
The theme is that a band of youths have set out to 
lind the Old Man who lives in a cave ; they take it as 
a play for their spring festival, aud they are inspired 
to it by their Leader. They have in their company 
the philistine of a ‘Dada’ at whom they fling all their 
shafts of humour, because be is wise and grave and 
averse to play and has interminable and untiung 
energv in producing and reciting dullesL quatrains full 
of trite moral maxims,— just the type ol the conven 
t ion-hound, roiilme-ridden dryhonc. That is all. If 
might therefore be thought that this complete absence 
of action, this absolute dependence of the play on the 
inner in >venient of psychical ideas— the gradual ac- 
cumulation of eflecl— could only iiitercsL uu imagina- 
tive nudieiie'*. Hut strange euougli, the play was an 
unparalleled success in Calcutta, and the stage effect 
was marvellous. How ? Not because the audience 
were possessed of a greater degree of imagination 
than found ordinarily, hut because the execution of 
the whole play was supremely artistic. 

It is said thaL the great musician Wagner had 
a theory that the highest form of art, in 
future, would be drama combined with music. 
The drama is the perfect form of the representative 
art*, and music is the perfect form ol the presen- 
tativc or the creative arts. The blending of both 
ought therefoic to produce the highest form of 
ait. We know that already theic have been many 
cross combinations among the arts experimented 
upon. There is lvrical drama and dramatic lyric ; 
s\ m boli cal drama'aud dramatic symbol in painting. 
Music has been made dramatic in opera and there 
have been colour representation* of the drama. It 
is evidence of the superiority of Rabiudranath as 
an artist that he has made an experiment of drama 
on an altogether new line by combining music and 
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masque or pantomime with the drama proper ami 
interweaving the drama of nature with the drama oi 
human life, which no other living dramatist has doue 
today. He is bold enough to say, “The play oi 
spring in nature is the counterpart of the play of 
youth in our lives." And he opens “the dour 
of each act," “by the key oi song". There 
is a song-prelude, the drama of nature, before 
each net. So when the performance began and 
the first scene opened with song-pantomime, ami tiny 
boj* representing the bamboo and the champuk 
blossom and a troop of gills dancing representing 
hitds, appeared as heralds of spring with songs and 
dances, the audience seemed to listen, as it were, to the 
voices of Nature herself and a tremour thrilled them, 
rocking them along with the bamboo aud rousing 
them iuto the ‘rapture of new leaves.’ The supremely 
artistic execution of this s lng-prelmlc cannot lie over- 
rated This lyrical element in the piny, introduced by 
one, whose supremely lyrical genius has seldom been 
surpassed in the history of world literature, 1ms made 
the play so extremely fascinating and was one of the 
causes of its stage success. Hut there are various 
other dramatic resources ulso.Wit, humour ami sarcasm 
pervade the play throughout and these kept up < he 
interest of the audience. Hut more than anything 
else, more than the iiaturc-icprcsenlations of s mgs, 
more than the delicate humour and ironv oi the 
players, their flings at Dada and the Wilchmau 
and the Kerry man, the spirit of exuberance and 
gaiety of youth, —more than all. the appearance of 
the poet himself on the stage impersonating the blind 
Minstrel— Ins stately figure, his wondei fully expressive 
voice, liis song touching the clioid of every heart- 
accounted for the success of the play. The ‘audience 
were in a trance, they sat fixed to their scats. Now 
they were led to the depths of nature’s secrets, now 
to deeper depths of the soul by the songs of the 
blind Minstrel. The playgoers of Calcutta were 
convinced that a play without action and character- 
isation, without any stage preparations, without 
that ‘tawdry overdressing’ as the poet calls them in 
condemnation, could be interestingly represented and 
enjoyed. This was an important advance in the 
histoi v of the Bengal stage. 

m. 

As 1 have indicated, a band of youths have set out 
to find the Old Man and they take it as a play for 
their spring festival. They are all men. Why woman 
is left out in this play altogether, why woman should 
not have her legitimate place in the finding out of 
the Ever. New in the heart of the old and in the 
rejuvenation of life, is a mystery. Probably 
the quest of the Ever New and the entci prise 
that attends it suits man better ; probably wo 
niau represents the conservative instinct of society 
more than the creative. However, here we arc 
concerned with youths, youths not yet crusted, not 
old hard fossils who leur to move or to set out on ri 
new enterprise. These are youths bubbling and 
foaming with exuberance of life ami mirth, of hope 
and faith. There arc only two characters among 
them, one is the 'Leader.' 'the guiding impulse in out 
life’ and the other is Chandra,’ 'he who makes life deal 
to us.' These are the two stars, the rest arc in a 
state of nebula. They arc mere impulses, and indicate 
a mere movement, lienee they cannot be taken as 
individuals. In fact, except the ‘Dada/ who has 
already been introduced, there is not any other 
realistic character in the whole plav The rest are pure 
symbols, either of life-impulse or of the charm or life 
or of the dynamic process ol life. 


In the first act, the youths whom the April air li.is 
“filled with bewddermeut of mirth” confront D.ul.i, 
who is described as one ‘to whom duty is the essence 
of life, not joy/ but who is better described, it srcuis. 
as philistinism incarnate, as the archpriest at tli*- 
shrine of the old. lie is the protagonist of the poet 
Shekhar. lie boasts that ‘he has never written a 
line not inspired by an actual ftcl’ and in Bengal, 
there are lots today who condemn poet9 like Slickh u 
and their school on the ground of uniutelligibihtv 
and mysticism aud claim that poetry must be based 
on facts. Therefore, Rabindranath holds out fm 
tlifin their 'vnstul antra' poet in Dada. Finished 
phihstiucs like this gentleman can never appreesah 
the Eternal Child in man. So when the youths in 
their boisterous exuberance of spirits propose to 
banish Dada's manuscript book and to strip off Irs 
grey philosopher’s cloak and point out to him in 
their own justification that the ‘Eirth and wuui 
arc ever striving to lie new'/ he laughs over then 
’childishness/ l\>r y philistine* like him arcunawan 
that genius has heeu defined us the power to beconn 
a child and the world’s greatest poets and artist, 
have shown the spirit of the child, in their lives and 
works. Shelley was a child in hts unconventionally 
his impulsiveness. Kingsley boasted that lie was ;i 
child. Rossetti was extremely childlike. All the intercui 
of Dickens’ n>vvls lies i»\ his children and wondri 
ful children they are. Stevenson was Bohemian 
till tin* list. ('Maries Limb, it seems, never grew 
old in his life and Ins ‘Dream children, a re vein 
in Elia is quite an autobiographical bit. Words worth’'. 
‘Ole’ is an uninistakeable evidence of his childlike 
spirit. Mt. Chesterton somewhere says that in thi^ 
bright world, the creator keeps vigil over tin 
pageauts of season* and shouts “Do it again” to 
the Eirth and Stars, because G xl is a child and 
loves to repeat untiringly. Mr. Wells in his new 
book, 'God, the Invisible King,’ while he holds that 
children do not love God, says yet that ‘children an 
sometimes very near to God. Creative passion 
stirs in their play.' 

The child is always iu touch with elemental*, and 
so is the true artist, and the true poet. 

Therefore, the youths, who arc enamoured ol 
Chandra, who is the charm of life and who is so 
childlike in his sweet ringing laughter, find it hard 
to tolcrAtc the sleek complacencies of the routine 
wisdom of Dada, preaching to them trite moral 
maxims through quatrains and always proceeding to 
explain them elaborately, because lie thinks that in 
poetry, the meaning and the substance is the most 
important thing of all. When they propose to play 
iu the .spring festival, their ctcativc play is misunder- 
stood by Dada to be merely wasting time. They, 
therefore, sing about play and say that life is play 
and work is play. Creation i* play aud destruction 
is play. They might have added that God's creative 
energy is nothing but play, 

Speaking of the likeness of Ood, Mr. Wells writes 
in hi* new bo >k, ‘God the Invisible King’: - 

"lie should stand lightly on his feet in the morning 
time, eager to go forward, as though he had but 
newly arisen to a day that was still but a promise ; 
he should bear a sword, that dean, discriminating 
weapon, his eyes should be us bright as swords ; his 
lips should fall apart with eagerness for the great 
adventure before him and lie should be in very fresh 
and golden harness, reflecting the rising Sun.” 

I have not read in literature a more beautiful 
picture that might smL the young God of this age 
and the spit it of youth of this age better. If I were 
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to picture the youths ot ‘The Cycle ot Spring, ’ I could 
not call up a better representation ot them. 

But such spirit as theirs can never be compre- 
hended by people like Dada, in this country or 
elsewhere, by people who have never iclt in their 
veins the great primeval joy that still bursts in 
nature, the perpetual sense of amazement and wonder 
before liFe and the universe. People who worship the 
old, the time-honoured Bogey, lose this joy, this 
sense of strangeness altogether A critic of Maurice 
Maeterlinck has written that the greatest phase ol 
his thought is his iu vincible sens** that ‘all experi- 
ences are equally penetrated by the genuine and the 
infinite energies of Nature.’ "Maeterlinck, that critic 
claims, is the seer of “the truth, beauty and depth ot 
the humblest and most ordinary events of life," 
quoting in Maeterlinck’s own beautiful words. If it 
can be said ol Maeterlinck, it cau be said with fat 
greater truth about Rabindranath. It can also be 
said about the youths he calls up to fight the 
Eternal Bogie, to rejuvenate life. 

Their whole attitude is summed up in the 
following song which they defiantly hurl at Dada 
when he questions 'Won’t you ever attain Age ?' 

“Our hair shall never turn grey, 

Never. 

There is no blank in this world for us, 

No break iu our road, 

It may be an illusion that we follow 

But it shall never play us false, 

Never. 

Our hair shall never turn grey 
Never. 

We will never doubt the world and shut our eyes 

to ponder, 

Never. 

We will not grope in the maze of our mind. 

We flow with the flood ot things, from the 

mountain to the sea, 

Wc will never be lost m the desert sand, 

Never.” 


With this song, they set out in quest ot the old 
Man who is said to live in a cave and to be of 
frightful aud ominous portents. And in this on 
ward journey of life, this bold adventure to go deep 
into the mystery of life and death,— the one quest ot 
human life,— they leave behind “all fears, all quatrains, 
all Pundits and all Scriptures.” For them, all 
idols arc shattered, legions of mvths, symbols, 
rituals and ceremonials, all which daunt high as 
Authority, are hacked to pieces. They are the 
children of the new age and no longer look to the 
past. 


IV. 

The second act is much iu the same strain as the 
first. In the song-prelude, in Nature-drama, old 
winter is disclosed as teased by the boys and girls 
representing spring’s heralds. They sing to him : 'We 
know you carry your jewels of youth hidden in your 
grey rags.' And, iri the human drama, the youths 
are abroad in their quest of the Old Man and have 
arrived at the ferry, where in a parley with the Perry 
man first and with the Watchman afterwards, the) 
try to explain the purpose of their adventure with the 
result that both the Ferryman and the Watchman 
are driven completely at their wit's end and ore at 
last convinced of the utter insanity of the party. For 
everyone, like the Ferryman who knows about the 
‘way’ and the Watchman who keeps vigil on the 
‘wayfarers’ in the dark of nights, is mightily afraid 


ol the ‘Old Man', who is Death and the various lot ms 
of death aud decay that seem to overcome life. Huma- 
nity, up to the preseut age, has stood in awe before 
that ‘veiled Being', as Mr wells calls him, the mvs- 
lei lous and the dark Beyond, whose veil science fails 
to lift. He chills aud freezes man's blood with a 
shudder uu his approach at deep undnigiU, when the 
dearest treasures of our heart are snatched away by 
him from our midst, when the curtain suddenlv drops 
aud we are left to wail in the dark with no 
nuswer from behind the screen. The Ferryman con- 
fesses that ‘his business is limited only to the path. 
But whose path it is and whu it menus he has no 
occasion to enquire.’ The Watchman also admits 
that he knows tue wayfarers but he does not know 
their features, for they are kidnapped suddenly in 
the night! So these two pers him, hardened by expe- 
rience of death, are still wholly ignorant of Death and 
the question that anything more in iv really be known 
about Death beyond what the everyday experience of 
the world tells us, seems to be preposterously absurd 
and mad to them. Besides, tUe youths prop >se to 
have bun for their spring festival aud such dalliance 
with the Arch Fear, the Bogie, which lias haunted 
Man since the beginning of days, can only be uccount 
ed for as utter madness Then again, these fellows 
cundidly and unabashedly acknowledge that they are 
mad, childish, 'neither too good nor wise’, in fact 
all the abusive epithets that the Ferryman and the 
Watchman fling at them iu disdain. When they are 
called mad, tbeir answer is ‘we have been like this 
from the beginning’ and ‘we shall go oil like this to 
the end,’ They sing and dance about their madness 
in ecstacy, saying ‘wc become frantic, we dance’ 
When they arc ridiculed as ‘childish’, their reply is 
'wc have become confirmed childrcii.' Aud again they 
must answer all questions liv songs and contend that 
‘otherwise the answer becomes too unintelligible ’ 
All this is too much, indeed, for the poor simple coun 
tiy folk, hardened and encrusted a* they are in then 
superstitions, people who have accepted all the facts 
ol the world us facts without question. They little 
doubt that eaitliquakes may be hatched at the bed 
rock of their accepted beliefs ami that all their time- 
honoured verities may prove to be utterly false as 
soon as the human mind probes its dissecting knife 
into their apparently sleek and sell-complacent but 
really hollow body of beliefs. 

Here, incidentally, we may again bring in Maeter- 
linck to show that he also opposed, on much the 
same lines, the old ideas about mystery. He has 
told us that the mysteries accepted bv ages when 
science was not born, were artificial. Thus, the no- 
tions of the infinite, for instance, in Ancient times, 
were the results of ignorance and frar.So he writes 
“The thought of the unknowable and the infinite be- 
comes truly salutary only when it is the unexpected 
lecotupcnsc of the intelligence thuL has given itself 
loyally and unreservcdlv to the study of the know 
able mid the finite. There is a notable difference 
between the mystery which comes before our igno- 
i mice and the mystery wltu h conics after what we 

have learned “ That which was called 'the gods’ 

is now called ‘life’. And if life is just as inexplicable 
as the gods, we have at least gained this, that in the 
name of life no one has authority to speak, nor right 

to do harm.*' “It is much more consoling to 

observe that we follow the same route as the soul of 
this great world ; that we have the same intentions, 
the same hopes, the same tests and almost the same 
feelings.” ... “This is why our attitnde m the face 
oi the mystery oi these forces is changed. It is no 
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longer that oi fear but of courage. It is no longer 
the kneeling of a slave before his master, but it per- 
mits the look of e<|ual to equal, for we carry within 
ourselves the equal of the most profound and the 
greatest mysteries.'* 

We are reminded in this connection of the deep 
significance of the somewhat disparaging criticism of 
Kuskin concerning the two great epics of the world, 
Dante's Divine Comedy and Milton's Paradise Lost, 
in h»a lecture on ‘The Mystery of Life’. He under- 
estimated them on the ground that the theological 
liehels, speculations as to the other world, contained 
in those two great books were themselves discredit- 
ed by the writers, for the beliefs were obviously 
violent, crude and narrow. In fact, in the ancient 
hteratmc of the world, except in some por 
lions of the Vedas and the I’panishads, we shall hardly 
come across conceptions where the mystery of Death 
has been made one with the mystery of life, where 
death has been felt to be the fulfilment of life and not 
an awesome and gtucsome force of Darkness. The 
Christian cosmogony is artificial in the extreme, it is 
violent and absurd. To think that there is any such 
division as heaven or hell actually existing is to dis- 
believe the fundamental unity of things, in modern 
literature, Death is growing 'less and less a dreaded 
object and more and more in unison with life and 
existence, with love, and with the eternal faith of 
Man in the One. Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, 
Carlyle, and Whitman have dealt with this eternal 
theme in this new mode of thought and have dis- 
abused the notion of fear from its being. But the 
‘triumph of life’ is yet more gloriously to be sung. 
Death must dance to the rhythm of lilc-tnovcmcnt. 
Death must eventually die in life. And that trium- 
phant song has been sung here, in The Cycle of Spring, 
in its clearest import. 

So when the herryraan and the Watchman cannot 
enlighten the youthful party on the eternal Mysterv, 
their attitude towards it being one of fear, Dada 
appears on the scene with a quatrain which tries to 
prove that the tiee which bears fruits is decidedly 
superior to that which is simply juicy. Fruitfulness 
(Sitidhb, gain (Labha), rest (Sthiti), peace (Shanti), 
Deliverance (Moksha), all these are the various terms 
indicative^ of attainment, which has beeii the goal 
of all spiritual endeavour and aspiration in India, 
for ages past. The ideas of the youths, i e., the ideas 
ot modern life, are diametrically opposite to this 
idea. There is no stoppage any where, no destination 
to arrive at, but a ceaseless movement from question 
to question and from answer to answer, from unful- 
nlment to uiifultilinent, as well as from fulfilment to 
fulfilment. It is an eternal verb to go and an eternal 
ernsement of the verb to stop. So the ideal of fruit- 
fulness which Dada preaches appeals very much to 
the common folk and they only complain that the 
•Scribe’ was not there to take note of the splendid 
Pharisaical teachings oi Dada ! The village people 
get settled round Dada and his quatrains, while the 
news is brought to the youths that the Old Mao 
moved past them in a car and the dnst raised by his 
wheels was still whirling in the air. lie was only here 
and then nowhere. He was always pointed out as 
‘theie there’ but when he was pursued, there was 
nothing hut dust. And the meaning of it is, that 
death comes into liic at every moment ; for death is 
another name for change and change is persisting yet 
always fleeting. But the mysterv has to be unfolded 
that denth does not overpower life but Is itself over- 
powered and lost hi the eternal rhythm of endless 
file-movement. 


V 

The author shows his greatest art in working up 
to the climax of his play. There is a stage in the 
history of every individual life as well as in the history 
of nations,— a stage which the Hegelians would love 
to call the stage of antithesis, but which may be 
better named after Carlyle’s Sartor Kesaurtus as the 
‘Everlasting Nay’ and ‘the Centre of Indifference,’— a 
negative stage when man denies everything and has 
no positive grounds of belief to stand or to work on. 
This inner vacuity brings about such a depression of 
spirits that man loses faith in himself and begins to 
condemn himself for having placed all his trusL in his 
free impulses and intuitions, rather than in any 
outward authority, scripture or priest or code of any 
kind. This stage comes now as a necessary reaction 
into the lives of the youths, just as it comes into the 
life of every individual and every people when they 
have progressed tangentially and have not comple- 
ted the whole circle of truth. Action and reaction 
keep up the rhythm of life and history, just as the 
action of the systole and the diastole of the heart 
keeps up the blood circulation of our bod)'. Therefore 
in the third act, we see, that the youths begin to 
doubt life, doubt movement, doubt their leader who 
does not actually lead. As I have said, this stage of 
doubt is a very important stage. In times of great 
crisis, when spiritual teachers fall off, our impulses 
and intuitions become our sole guide. Man is per- 
fectly aware then, that he gropes in the dark, that 
he stumbles at every footstep, yet he has to avail 
himself of such light as comes to him from wilhm. 
But these young men in their aviditv to rush on with 
the tide of life, had nOLtimc or inclination to look 
within. They yielded to the wave of impulse in the 
current of life ; they had no thought that deeper down 
there was the region of absolute calm. Movement 
and rest, like day and night, are complementary aud 
life is really incomplete without either. Modem vita- 
listic thought lays undue stress on the former, and 
the mystical thought of all ages lays emphasis on the 
latter onl) . It the latter be abjured as quietism, may 
not the former be repudiated as di&quietism ? 

When the youths begin to negate and deny life, 
Chaudra, the charm of life, htings the joyful news 
that he has got track of the Old Man from a blind 
minstrel who is now introduced in the sceue. 

This minstrel leads by songs — ‘he cannot find lus 
way if be does not sing.’ Again we are ictniuded 
of the poet-minstrel, Rabindranath himself, who 
played this part exercising each a wonderful spell on 
his audience. Docs he not also lead by songs ? Aud 
does he not himself find his way of life by singing ? 

In Maeterlinck’s ‘Lcs Aveugles,’ or “The Sightless”, 
the sightless people symbolise the profound depth of 
spiritual darkness. Here the blind minstrel’s blindness 
symbolises the profound depth of spiritual illumina- 
tion and wisdom. Maeterlinck’s blind people smell 
scents of flowers and are gifted with fine instincts 
and perceptions. Kabindtanath’s blind minstrel 
sees with his whole soul and ‘hears with his whole 
being.’ He is the type of the spiritual seer, the 
visionary, the poet who is in life yet has transcended 
it ; who feels all the intense joys of the life of the 
senses, yet breathes in the atmosphere of the super- 
sensuous. The youths must trust themselves in his 
guidance if they are to unravel the mysteries ot life 
aud death. 

There is a type of spiritual culture in India, which 
Rabindranath can never by temperament be in 
sympathy with, the culture of absolute monism, 
which negates life uud pronounces the universe as 
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illusion. Uufortuuately, Indian spiritual culture lias 
been too often mistakenly ideutihed with this type 
alone. It has been forgotten that there are various 
other types of spiritual culture, various schools of 
Hhakti in India, types and schools which are aglow 
with an intense humanism, set in relict against the 
background of the cosmic and the iutlnite and 
which thus effect a rare synthesis of the human 
and the Divine, the individual and the universal. 
Schools of Ramanuja, the Bhagabuts, the Rainaynts 
such as Kabir, Guru Nuuak and various other saints, 
represent the latter type and Rabindranath, it must 
be remembered, is a spiritual descendant of this type. 
He has spiritual affinity with these visionaries** and 
devotees. The new conception of life, such as we 
have derived from the west, unless harmonised with 
this conception of supreme spirituality of the East, 
will fail to rescue us from the ‘Slough of Despond’ to 
which the sheer yielding to the life-impulse will in- 
evitably lead us. This is now borne in upon us 
vividly. 

Wonderful is the scene, when the blind minstrel 
steps forward in the dark following the sound of his 
own song and the party of youths follow him in 
mute wonder, little guessing whither they are led by 
him. Here is the song which the minstrel* sings when 
he moves forward towards the dark mystery 
“Gently, my friend, gently walk to your silent 

, chamber. 

I know not the way, 1 have not the light, 

Dark is my life and my world. 

I have only the sound of your steps 

to guide me in this wilderness. 

“Gently, my friend, gently walk along the dark shore. 

Let the hint of the way come in whisper, 

Through the night, in the April breeze. 

1 have only the scent of your garland to guide me 
in this wilderness.” 

The sound of the footsteps of that unkuown friend 
who inspires the song and who is the spirit of the song 
himself, is symbolical of the dawn of the new faith. 

In the fourth act, the Climax is reached. Winter 
is revealed as spring in the nature-drama. Flowers 
come and leaves come, represented by tiny boys, who 
sing that they say ‘goodbye’ again and again, but 
come back ever and ever. Spring’s flowers surround 
winter, singing the ‘song ot fresh beauty’. 

“We waited by the wayside counting moments 

till you appeared in the April morning. 

You come as a soldier-boy winning life at death’s 

gate,— 

Ob, the wonder of it. 

We listen amazed at the music of your young voice. 

Your mantle is blown in the wind like the fragrance 

of the spring. 

The white spray of m&lati flowers in your hair 

shines like star-clusters. 

A fire burns through the veil of your smile.— 

Oh, the wonder of it. 

And who knows where your arrows are hidden 

which smite death ? 

But in the human drama, the disclosure of death 
as life, is not so easy. There, it is still deep night. 
The charm of life, Chandra, has gone away with the 
blind minstrel and the youths are more than ever 
troubled. Of all times in the history of humanity none 
seem so perilous as those periods of transition when 
the old order has departed but has not (yielded place 
to a new. 

But though troubled within, the hearts of the 
youths have been deeply touched by the minstrel’s 
»ong. Their former indifference and negation have 


given way to pathos and resignation and now they 
look upon the Earth with an ‘iutcutuess’ and dis- 
cover in her face an ineffable pathos of beauty. 
Formerly their watchword wga ‘life’, now it has 
been transformed to ‘love’. They dream of the ‘land 
of lost love’ ; they reud in the stars ‘the gazing of 
countless eyes they met in All forgotten ages r ; in the 
flowers ‘the whisper of those they had forgotten.' 
They were lured by the smiles of spring ; now they 
feel that tears well up iu tis heart. They had never 
felt before that ‘our sweetest songs ate those that tell 
us ot saddest thought’. They had never known that 
underneath their humour and irony lay such a 
deep pathos, underneath joy was such a well of tears. 
So they say “we came out to capture somebody, but 
now we feel the longiug tu be captured ourselves.’* 
They were Nietschians and knew that liie was ‘will to 
power* ; they never realised the deeper Lruth that 
Christ preached that life was really will to resigna- 
tion. Although they were full of the zest of life, and 
were determined to fight Death and all forms of Death 
till they could vanquish them, they had a fear lutkiug 
within. For they thought th.it the force they want- 
ed to fight with wus “a dragon eager to Bwallow the 
moon of the youth of the world.” But now that fear 
i9 gone. Now the heart of the world lies bare to 
them, ‘the breath of the starry sky’ is on them. And 
the minstrel comes bock at this opportune moment 
when they are prepared to read the mystery ot thu 
world as he reads it, when resignation has become 
easy for them, when sweetness and love overflow 
their hearts. He sings to them, ‘Let me give my all 
to him, before l am asked, whom the world offers 
its all.” 

But this overflow of tenderness and pathos may 
spend itself in ecstasies and raptures and thus the 
very spirit of inactivity and rest against which the 
poet contends may reappear in garb of this soft 
and tender apprehension ot the Earth, this 
mellifluous self-abandonment to the heart of 
the world of love. It tmiy be forgotten that 
we have fights to win against injustice, disorder, 
disease, foulness and blackness of life, that Death re- 
mains to be conquered. It must be borne in mind as 
Mr. Wells writes that ‘God fights against death in 
every form, against the great death of the race, 
against the petty death of indolence, insufficiency, 
baseness, misconception and perversion.’ Whitman 
said, ‘My call is the call of battle, 1 nourish active 
rebellions.’ This side of ‘activism*, as Eucken calls 
it, this energetic side of religion which makes God the 
co-partner in our activities, our fcllow-Ad venturer 
in the immortal adventure, rescuing us from the chag- 
rins of egotism, Rabindranath can never ignore. His 
call is also the call of battle, lie calls modern youths to 
infinite energy of action, to rebellion against all that 
leads to death and decay. How can therefore the 
youths of his play enjoy the sweetness of repose, 
when the call of battle is on them ? 

The blind minstrel therefore announces to them 
that Chaudra has gone to conquer Death, “and the 
only message that spring has for him is the message 
that man’s fight is not yet over.** 

Chandra said, “The spring flowers have woven 
my wreath of victory, the South wind breathes its 
breath of fire in my blood,” and be has entered the 
cave— the cave of the mystery of Death itself. 

The vouths wait there at the mouth of the cave, 
plunged in infinite darkness. They hear wails and 
cries. They hear the crying and the weeping of 
women. 

The minstrel turns towards the East. Although 
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there it not a slitak of light, it seems to the youths 
that morning has dawned in him. lie bing* 

“Victory to thee, victory for ever 
O brave heart, 

Victory to life, to joy, to love, 

To eternal light/’ 

Suddenly a ray of light hovers before the cavern 
and Chandra is discovered. He is the harbinger 
of the glad news that the mystery is disclosed, 
and that the Old Mao is coming Now there 
is light, darkness disperses. And what is their 
wonder when instead of the frightful and ominous 
Old Man, their c>wn leader, ‘the guiding impulse of 
life,’ comes out of the cave! The Old Man was a 
mere phantasy and a dream. And Life, because seen 
from behind, was imagined in all sorts of frightful 
shapes. Hot life is ever young. Life is 'first over and 
over again/ 

In the end, Dada appears on the scene once more 
and is a convert to the new faith. They crown him 
with wreaths, for he represents the type of the old 
and the traditional, which must be assimilated 
and rehabilitated by the New, if a reconstruction of 
society and religion is needed. The revolt against the 
old is not necessary now ; what is necessary is re- 
adjustment For, after revolution comes reconstruc- 
tion. Therefore, in the last song of the festival of 
spnng, with which the play is closed, even Shruti- 
lmuahan is introduced on the stage and dances with 
all others. 


All this is extremely significant. It shows that 
‘The Cycle of Spring’ is not merely a play of revolt 
against the old otder. Its first two acts are acts ot 
revolt ; the third act, the act of reaction or the 
turning point of thought, and the last act, the act of 
regeneration and the final readjustment. Religion, 
society, civilisation, life, all are in process of decay 
and death, hut now when the time of transition has 
come— the tune that the modem world is just now 
passing through— there must happen destructions and 
revolutions, on the one hand und reactions and retro- 
gressions, on the other. Thus, in politics, we notice 
the revival ot the old monistic theory of the state on 
the one hand, and the new pluralistic theory of 
ci eating different unions with different centres and 
giving the individual greater freedom of choices, rising 
and making head on the other. Similar movements in 
society arc going on. In religion, ‘will to power’ and 
‘will to resignation,’ me both acting and reacting on 
each other and awaiting a new readjustment. Rabin- 
dranath with all bis resource* ol art shows us figura 
tively these forces and counterforces, these stages of 
the historical movement, in a progression of thought 
and development. And he has emphasised, more than 
any other modern seer or poet, the need of some 
positive faith for humanity. The play of The Cycle 
of Spring, therefore, is full of suggestive thoughts. 
The blending of thoughts with symbols makes the 
work a supreme piece of urhstic creation. 

ajit Kumar Cuakray art^ 
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Reason, Ideals and Idealists. 

In the series of erudite articles appear- 
ing monthly in the Arva under the heading 
The Psychology of Social Development the 
writer acknowledges the great part reason 
plays and should play in all actions but 
he points out at the same time the loss we 
arc likely to sufler if reason is allowed to 
over-ride all our actions and thoughts. “If 
reason is to play any part," says the 
writer, “it must be an intuitive rather 
than an intellectual reason, touched 
alwayB by spiritual intensity and insight.’* 

Reason ran indeed make itself a mere servant of 
life ; it can content itself with supplying justifications 
for the interests, passions, prejudices of man and 
clothing them with a misleading garb of iationabty, ot 
at most supplying them with rules of caution, of 
sufficient self-restraint to prevent theii moie egre- 
gious stumbles and most unpleasant consequences. 
But this is cbviously to abdicate its throne or its 
highest office and to betiay the hope with which man 
set forth on his louiney. It may again determine to 
found itself securely on the facts of life, '.disinterestedly 


indeed, that is to say, with a dispassionate cntical 
observation of its ptinciples and pioce&ses, but 
without venturing too much forward into the unknown 
or elevating itself far beyond the immediate realities 
of our apparent or phenomenal existence. But heie 
again it abdicates ; either it becomes a mete cntic 
and observer or else so fin as it tries to lay down 
laws, it does so within very nartow limits of immediate 
potentiality ami it renounces man's drift towaids 
higher possibilities, his saving gift of idealism. In 
this limited use of the reason subjected to the tide of 
an apparent, vital and physical practicality man 
cannot rest long satisfied. For his nature pushes 
him towards the heights; it demands a constant 
effort of self transcendence and the impulsion towards 
things unachieved and even immediately impossible. 

On the other hand, when it attempts a higher 
action leason separates itself from life. Its very 
attempt at a disinterested and dispassionate knowledge 
( arnes it to an elevation where it loses hold of that 
other knowledge which our instincts and impulses 
cany within themselves and which, however imperfect, 
obscure and limited, is still a hidden action of the 
Knowledge-Will mheient in existence that creates 
and directs all livings according to their nature. 
True, even Science and Philosophy are never entirely 
dispassionate and disinterested. They fall into 
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nhipction to the ty» tnny of the i oun ileis, 
then paitial systems then lusty „eneialis itions 
ind by the innate dme of m in towaids 
prictice they seek to impo o these upon the life 
but even so they entet m f o a wot Id citht r of ahstr u t 
ideisorof uleils or of ngul l.iws ft uni which the 
complt \ ty of life esc apes I lie ideilist, flu ihinkct, 
the nhilosophci, the poet and titl'd, even the lnoiahst, 
ih those v ho live much m ideas, when tlu\ i unit 
to r if pie at close cju uteis \n th pianicd life, stem 
to find themsehes somethin.; at i loss and neton- 
st intly dcfeited in then cndeivout to govern life ny 
then uleis Theycxcine t powciful mtluenre, ‘but 
it is mdnrrth, more b\ (blowing che.it uleis into 
1 i/e which does with them wh it the seciet \\ ill in it 
chooses than bv a duett and tessfullv ordeted 
action Not that the pine empnu, the pi at ti cal in in 
rc ill\ su« feeds any better by his duett at turn , foi 
tint too is t iken by the secret \\ ill in life and 
tinned to quite othei ends thin the pi at tied man 
lnd intended On the contmy, ideal and uiealists 
nr npcess n y, ideals aie the sivoui and sip of life, 
idealists the most powerful cl ivinns md assistants of 
its put poses Kcfoim.itions whirb give too much to 
tc tson ind aie too mgniivt an 1 piott stmt, usuilly 
tieite ich^ions winch lack in wealth of spmtuality 
ind fullness of religious (motion , they aie not 
t p ilcnt m then ((intent Then form and too often 
then spmt is imp" vciishul, b ue and cold 


The Function of the Story 

in education fotms the subject matter of a 
thoughtful ai tick 1 contnbuted to the 
Kducatioml Rlmcw for luly by Miss 
Come Goidon. The woid “story” in- 
cludes under it folk and fairy lore, legend, 
fable, parable, mjth, biographical, his- 
torical and scientific nanative, and fanci- 
ful talcs of various sorts. In the opinion 
of the writer, fiom the \ery nursery stories, 
as much care should be used in their selec- 
tion as in the choice of companions - 

It may be asked, what is the standard 
by which to measure a story as to its 
suitability for children 7 The answer to 
this question will be found in the following 
inteipretation of the standaid set forth by 
a German writer Wilmann * 

(i) It must be childlike , that is, it must be simple 
so th.it the child <an re.tdily uudust.iud it, and it 
must possess that other childlike quality fauc>, fci 
without this it will not inteiest thildien Some one 
has said, “The poetic forms of tiuth are mote stimu 
lating at all ages than the prosaic.’ 

(n) The stoiy must influence mm illy. This dots 
not mean that the moi.il must be attached in capital 
letters at the end, ot be m illuminated Ictteis at the 
beginning, but that it must somehow afford, ihiough* 
its per sons and incidents, an ippoitumty to callout 
from the child a moial judgment of dppioval or 
disapproval 

(ui) It must be instructive , that is, it must furnish 
or suggest some truth in regard to nature oi man. 

54%-9 


(iv) It ill Mild hue htei uy meut and permanent 
ilassu qumi's Sutb stones invite repetition md 
irt llm Uni n^uidiid fiom the im ill things wlmli 
pie isc foi the moment onl\ C hildien shouM e.uly 
ionu a tl ise if <j mutant e with stilling thing* in 
lit* i iluie, so ill it the v m i\ dtlt t the countei/eit 

^ v ) It must liivt lonsuki ihlc length and be n 
connected whole, hence possessing the power to 
wmk i tlccpti milucwc md surest in my asso ntui 
intcicsLs. 

Then the writer quotes from Sara H. 
Wtltse to emphasise some qualities which a 
story lor children should not have. 

“If we find that any story produces ft ar in a child 
to any gie it degree , if we tind is»oiy, I < an not 
who invented it, oi how long it lin he* n piesexved in 
folklote oi in punt, that tends to weaken personal 
i responsibility foi ones own ids , it we know a story 
that tends to give filse notions of life, like a belief 
th it we may be idle oi lucky, »nd some well-disposed 
fiiiv will aid the la?> and shield the tnckster ; d we 
h i\e a sloty of in angclit child that is oppicsscd 
ind down tioddeu by i step n.otbei who represents 
ill feminine vice , 1 am convinced that we have no 
n n ht to use ait h stones fm any put pose whatever in 
out ti lining of (hildien ’ 

Some of the lines of school work the 
story will help is thus enumerated : 

(i) Rc ulmg mi> giow out of it, the children’s 
c\pi cssiou of ilie thought of the familiar story 
wntten upon the blukboud in i tluenl, huge, lound 
hand by the teacher, stimulating then eftoits to nustei 
the wi ittc.li s> in hols of I inguai e 

(i ) ( hi then are cm om igetl to draw the object, 
and srenc*t in which the story abounds lhese draw' 
ings ire often ciude and uncouth, but still they often 
surprise one with then truth and suggestivencss 
(in) Much incidental lnloimation can be brought 
in, i out pining the animals and plants that arc a< tois 
m the scenes 

pv) llie onl repioducllon of the stories gives 
hnguige dull and at the sime tune makes the story 
moic deal through gieater familiarity Ihis end is 
ilso fuitheied by i fifth kind of ext ruse namely 
diainatisation of the story 


Karma- Yoga and Swaraj 

is the title of a brief though telling article 
from the pen of Bal Gangadhar Tilak oc- 
cupying the place of honour^in the Swaraj 
Number of the Quarterly Journal oi the 
Poona. Sarvajamk Sablia in which occurs 
the following : 

No one c in expect Providence to protect one who 
s,ts with folded aims and throws his burden on 
others Gud does not help the indolent. You must 
he doing all that you can to lift yourself jp, and then 
on U you may irly on the Almighty to help you 
\ou should not, howevc t, pi esu roe that you have to 
toil that you yourself might icip the fruit of your 
labours That cannot aiwap be the case. Let us 
then try om utmost and leave the generations to come 
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to enjoy that fruit. Remember, it is not you who 
had planted the mingo-tiees the fruit whereof you 
have tasted. Let the advantage now go to our child- 
ren and their descendants. his only given to us to 
tod and work And so, there ought to be no relaxa- 
tion in iim efforts, lest we incur the curse of those 
that come after us. A< tmn alone must he our guiding 
piim iple -a* turn disinterested and well thought out. 
It does not m itter who the Sovereign is. It is enough 
if we n tv»* full liberty to elevate ourselves in the best 
possible mannei. This is called the immutable 
Uh.li mi, and Ivanna- Yoga is nothing but the method 
whw h leads to the attainment of I)h<irma or material 
and spiritual glory. We demand Swaraj, as it is the 
foundation and not the height of our future prosperity. 
Swaraj does not at all imply a denial of British 
Sovereignty or British mgis. It means only that we 
Indians should be tec koned among the patriotic and 
self-tespecltng people of the Empire. We must refuse 
tube treated like the “dumb cattle dnven.” If poor 
Indians starve in famine days it is other people who 
take care of them. This is not an enviable position. 
It ts neithei n editable not beneficial if other people 
have to |do everything fm us. God has declared His 
will. He has willed that Self can be exalted only 
through itrt own efforts. Everything lies in your 
hands. Karma-Yoga does not look upon this world 
as nothing ; it requires only that your motives should 
be untainted by selfish intetest and passion. This is 
the tine view of practical Vedanta the key to which is 
apt to be lost in sophistry. 


The South African Imbroglio. 

Mr. II S. L. Polak contributes a telling 
article to the Indian Review for August 
which shows that the Indian representa- 
tives to the Imperial War Conference did 
not know their business when they talked 
about the position of India in the self- 
governing Dominions ; and it is a matter 
ot regret that they did not care to closely 
consult expert opinion in this country 
regarding the matter. 

Mr. Polak, who was in the thick of 
the passive resistance fight in South Africa 
is entitled to speak on the question with 
more authority than most Indians. Says 
he: 

The Imperial War Conference, at its fifteenth 
meeting held on April 27 last, passed the following 
resolution : 

That the Imperial War Conference, having ex- 
amined the memorandum on the position of India 
(Indians ?) in the Self-Governing Dominions, present- 
ed by the Indian representatives to the Conference 
accepts the principle of reciprocity between India 
and the Dominions, and recommends the memoran- 
dum to the favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ments concerned. 

From a perusal of the memorandum, it seems 
clear that the reciprocity therein mentioned has 
reference only to the q^fettion of immigration, for no 
suggestion appears to have been made that Transvaal 


Europeans, for example, settling in India should be 
refused the right to own fixed property in their own 
names, or should be denied the municipal franchise ; 
or that Natal Europeans should be required to make 
application for the issue of trading licences to Muni- 
cipalities which should have the unappealable right 
to refuse them without giving teasons. Even as 
regards immigration, it remains to be seen whether 
the Government of India will proceed to legislate on 
the lines of the Union Immigrants Regulation Art, 
which empowers the Minister of the Interior to 
ev'Iude any persons 01 classes of persons as being 
undesirable on economic grounds, and in terms of 
which he has clet lared all Asiatics to be undesirable 
immigrants Will the Government declare all South 
African colonists to be similarly undesirable ? Is it 
probable that they will issue a resolution, declaring 
that no C anadian will be allowed to land in India 
unless he comes by direct passage from his native 
land ? Will they legislate to prohibit the entry into 
India of an Australian, unless he can pass an educa 
tion test prescribed by the Immigration Officer at the 
poit of arrival, and will that officer be instructed to set 
the test in, say, Sanskrit 01 the Toda tongue ? 

The memorandum recommends, to use Mr 
Chamberlain’s expressive language, that Asiatics ol 
British nationality should at least not be less favour- 
ably treated than other Asiatics. The negative form 
in which he framed the recommendation is significant. 
Without raising the question of unrestricted immigri- 
tion, which, as General Smuts has pointed cut, was 
definitely and finally dealt with by the Union Act of 
I9H, why should not preferential treatment within 
the British Empire be boldly claimed by the Govern- 
ment of India for British Asiatics ? Let us, however, 
take the recommendation as it is. Are the Govern- 
ment of India going to claim th it Indian business-men 
should be granted the same facilities as to landing at 
South African ports and carrying on their businesses 
as arc apparently being granted to Japanese traders? 
And if they do make this claim, are the Union Govern- 
ment at all likely to admit it ? The extension of 
Japanese trade in S ruth Africa, since the war, has been 
enormous, and no one acquainted with Japanese com- 
mercial methods would, for a moment, suppose that it 
has been created by European agency. A few weeks 
ago, two Indian graduates from Cambridge were re- 
fused permission to land at Cape Town, whilst per- 
mission was freely granted to European and Japaneu 
passengers ; these last were, presumably, not desirous 
of landing for the good of their health. But it is foolish 
to expect the Indian or the Imperial authorities to 
insist upon better terms for British Asiatics, within the 
British Empire, than are accorded to alien Asiatics. 
In the territories of Zanzibar and East Africa, which 
are directly under the control of the British Govern- 
ment, and where a Portuguese consular officer may be 
found, Portuguese Asiatics are allowed to land where 
British Asiatics are refused. Of course, in times of 
war, all kinds of restrictions may be deemed to be 
necessary, but that does not explain why a Portuguese 
Asiatic may be allowed to land on British soil, where 
permission is refused to an Asiatic of British origin, 
who has, of course, no consul to whom to appeal. 

The memorandum expressly refers to the special 
privileges that are granted to Japanese immigrants, in 
respect of the admission of their wives and minor 
children, by the Dominion of Canada, over Indians 
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who are already settled there. Here it would seem 
that, whilst urging the claims of British Asiatics to 
equal treatment with, for example, the Japanese, the 
Indian representatives have gone out of their way 
gratuitously to bring into discredit a perfectly legiti- 
mate demand. As is well known, by an Order of 
Council, the Dominion Government have prevented, 
under the “continuous journey” requirement, the intro^ 
duction of Indian wives and minor children. “Much 
has been made in India/' say the Indian representa- 
tives, “of this grievance, though it is very improbable 
that, in practice, more than a dozen or so Sikhs of the 
labouring classes would wish to bring over their wives, 
especially since the Indian community in British 
Columbia has become so much smaller. The efforts 
made to do so were probably inspired by political 
agitators, who wished to, and did produce cases which 
aroused sympathy. B it the average Sikh, ready to 
travel all over the world to make money, docs not in 
the least wish to be hampered by a helpless wife.” 
Anything more cold-blooded than this can hardly be 
imagined. Elsewhere the Indian representatives 
.speak of resident Indians introducing “women of their 
own race," as though it were a matter of importing 
cattle for breeding purposes, or Indian women wcie 
to be introduced for other purposes than m irriage. 
The Secretary of State for India and his colleagues 
do not appear to regard it as a matter of ordinary 
human nature for a resident Indian to want his wife 
and family to join him in his new life. Nor do they 
apparently realise that the population of British 
Columbia has diminished probably just because of this 
domestic difficulty, among other reasons, which is, no 
doubt, exactly what the Dominion Government were 
counting upon. It would be interesting, too, to inquire 
what proportion of these disgruntled Sikhs, returning 
to India, may have joined the ranks of the disaffected. 
The Indian representatives do not seem to have under- 
stood that if every Sikh in Canada, and not merely a 
few, wished for the presence, help, and comfort of wife 
and family, he would he entitled, as a matter of inalien- 
able human right, to have them. Nor, again, do they 
seem to appreciate that if, in fact, only a few Sikhs 
really do so desire, there is all the less reason for re- 
fusing it What have “political agitators" to do with 
the matter ? And would the right be any the less 
had the “political agitators” alone “agitated” ? 
The right has been claimed, as it should have been 
claimed, for Indians resident in Canada, not only 
by “political agitators” in India — and Sir Jamshedjee 
Jeejeebhoy, who presided over the famous Bombay 
meeting in 1912, at which a representation claiming 
this right was publicly and unanimously endorsed, 
can hardly be so described, nor can Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, who refused to enter Canada, because of the 
treatment accorded to the Indian coloniats there— 
but also by European citizens of the Dominion. 

The next recommendation is that the freest possible 
facilities should be given to educated Indians for 
travel, study, or visits for any purpose, as apart from 
settlement. That is reasonable requirement, but 
why should not educated Indians be free to enter and 
res * de in any British Dominion ? It is extremely 
unlikely that any number of educated Indians would 
desire to settle in any Dominion. They would have 
to depend for their livelihood upon such support 
as they could obtain from their own countrymen or 
Europeans resident in the particular Dominion. 


In either case, the number would be strictly 
limited by economic considerations, and would not 
arouse any fear of nn Asiatic invasion, such as 
General Smuts refeired to. 

Lastly, it was asked that a kindly and sympathetic 
consideration should be given to those Indians who 
had already been permitted to settle mlhe Dominions. 
In his speech on this occasion General Smuts some- 
what cleverly confused the issue. He made it appear 
that the difficulties in South Africa had been over- 
come. He spoke as though they weit* only adminis- 
trative, whereas the outstanding giicvances of the 
Indians in the different Provinces of the Union are of 
a fundamental and a legislative character, and in 
dealing with them, the Union (iouMnment will often 
reply ordinarily, as they have alieady done in the 
Transvaal, that the matter docs not lie within their 
jurisdiction, but that authority to deal with 11 has 
already been delegated to some other authority, such 
as the Provincial Councils or the municipalities. 
Exictly the same reply, in essence, las for many 
years been given by the Imperial Government, who 
say that they cinnot intcifere with a Self-Governing 
Dominion. Take, for eximplc, the old sore of the 
East London location bye laws, which require Indians 
to reside, in certain circumstances, in a location. An 
Indian trader residing in the East London location 
may give his South African native servant a pass to 
be out until any tune of the night. But he himself is 
forbidden to remain out after 8 p.111. as no-one can 
give him a pass The old Cape Government and the 
present l T nion Government have been appealed to 
procure the removal of this racial hye-law, but they 
reply that the matter is one for the municipality to 
decide. In the Transvaal, municipalities have been 
granted the right to control the issue of certain 
classes of trading licences. The Provincial Council, 
to whom had been granted the power, by the Union 
Parliament, to confer such rights upon municipalities, 
did so 00 alleged grounds of public health. Cf Ham 
municipalities have not only refused to issue new 
licences to Indians, but have lelused to renew 
existing ones, or have renewed a licence to an Indian 
applicant for one of his stores, piesurnably on the 
ground that he is a desirable person to posses one, 
and have refused to issue to him a similar Ik ence for 
another suitable store within the sune municipal 
area, on the ground that he is an undesirable— /<»., 
that he is an Indian. These munu ipalities are com- 
posed almost entirely, as they are thioughout South 
Africa, of the Indian's business rivals, and that 
Province has disfranchised him, municipally, as well 
as politically. When the Union Government dre 
referred to, they reply that the matter m outside their 
jurisdiction. When the Transvaal Administrator is 
appealed to, he replies that he cannot 1 iteifere with 
the legal action of a municipality acting within the 
powers conferred upon it by an Ordinance of the Pro- 
vincial council. When the Transvaal Municipal Asso- 
ciation is approached, it refers to a private letter of Mr. 
Gandhi's to the Secretaiy for the Interior, dealing 
with quite other matters, and interprets it as a 
declaiation that the Indian ‘community agrees not 
to demand any fresh licence, in other words, that it 
has been so foolish as to tie the hands of posterity, in 
the shape of the Indians born in South Africa itself. 
Similarly in Natal. 

Perhaps, in conjunction with those South Afticans 
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who may be suit to 1 epic went thi bettci mind of 
the countiy, (ienei il Smuts may be ab’c to bring 
about, not merely admimsti itive chaises, but a 
change of hi tit tluou h nout the l T m »n It it \\u 
efforts and iheits, and those of the Indnn res dent s, 


will neul the constant suppoit and cnroiuagcmcnl of 
public opinion in Indii, before the disibiiities wet 
foith above, and >theis which proceed Aom a sunilai 
spirit of 1a ml e\ lusivenes*; md intolei incc, aie 
tin illy icmovcd 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Mediaeval Literature 

is the theme of a luminous article contri- 
buted to the A Lhciuvum hy Mucz/m in 
which the form and scope of mo lorn and 
mediaeval liteuiture have been set forth 
side by side. 

The writer tells us at the very outset 
that “the unhappy conflict between spmt 
and matter, between science and industri- 
alism on the one hand, and religion, 
poetry, and art on the other, which was a 
distinguishing feature of the nineteenth 
ccnturj led to a rediscovery’ of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Man in the Middle Age^ w le^s romfoit ildf , lcs 
moial, peihips, ccitainly less seimc Mini vw ire yu 
he soiui how hold the clue to a Inpp ness ml i 
h umony lint we hut lost Life hula meaning I 1 
linn which Ltansiendcd tlie dtan , of the desh anil th* 
piotnptings of *> olf inteiest his umveise w is rh uyed 
with intelligible uul blessed put pose , ami hs wotk, 
uhuli wa- conicci iled to tlu seivar of th it meaning 
and that pui pose, was downed with -an h i \ubcian< e 
nf |o> and beauty that tlu i uhediaN, ibx*ys, and 
< lunches of Ins cieitinn teisc u, mo lei ns out of 
thought, so sublime ihey seem, so un lit un ible to 
the moie accomplished, nmc U lined i lifts nan of 
today. In those tunes and in iliu so lety tlu. tnnitv 
of the human spmt— He tuts, 1 1 uh, ind I ou -w i, 
a tnnity in unity for no lieu s\ hid as \ ct uiscn to 
divide the substince 01 (oniound the pus >ns M iyhe 
we can boast of a wiclei Tin h, i deepei uul nnur 
tmnpiehensive Love but I iuth ami love ue divided 
from Beauty and f i om each otlu i, and so uui lifers 
unlovely and unharmonrous Meditvil man was 
orthodox, that is to say, he thought tightly of the 
things of the spmt We aie hcietic, we have put 
asundei the indivisible , and .t the society of which we 
aie membets cannot iccover the futh, whole and 
undehled, without doubt, as William Moms wains 
us, it will peiisli evei lastingly . 

The most striking ami obvious fact about the 
Middle Ages, as compaied with the modem pcnol, 
is the mmeisahty ot the feeling and appieuation foi 
Beauts. Those praycis in stone whuli are so maive 
lous in the eves of posterity wcienot built bv highly 
paid specialists, but by the common people them 
selves, who enriched then h indiwoik with a thousand 
blossoms ot then quaint and uniutoted inngination 


Blit 

Hie ait of oui time sick and its pietry cjiieinlous 
became they ur pm hid it the mot, because nun 
hi., ieicl to nolle 1 1 1 >s content to piodtue , 
hei iu-»e llie pcop’c, * ut olf bom the heuuy of the 
c li tli and Ijng since conde lined to tm al and 
in motono is till, hive wlullv foi gotten the vimm 
whch w is on t rnthioiiMm then bein'* hciulv, like 
the i >mn)ii l in Js h 1 1 >e n c u 1 isc 1”, it is no 
lougn i |»> m widc-a « mi nun illy spieid, but a 
p ty thin , ot tlu uiltiued ii li, i willed in p'ui >t 
t nines f n the clibuilc ]o i of aitistu in lions 
When i ct »n of th - pop u ilum, volant mly ot 
mvohint uil\ , i hut ott horn one of *hc ihinnelso' 
1,11 c, wt c ill it chism I In en 1 isme ot lit mly 
is tlu (Jte it Si In »m of m idem ln->t >i y , 1 >i it li is 
excluded the 1’eopl 

I in 1 this sc his »i is lu m ded, lilei itiue md ut can 
ncvti Ik 1 wholly mie and heilthy An l though, is 
we n 1 st. we bim^ ill the ipphmttsof i si i**ntiln 
c vil itiun uul aM the fmt nl accumulated know 
if to is** st i. n the t A of Ke« onstruclion. we 
« i*i leun mu h fiorn the men of the Middle A-jex, 
fin they weie sipteme orhitcits in this minnriol 
budding, and the w tuple they ,et up listed i thousand 
yeais 

J ho nedicv.il pcisint wis nlueiate he hid 
nuihct clcnuntuv a lioil mu newspapeis ^ et he 
p j’.sc d hi j own liteiatmc, i utci ituie now laigcly 
Ost, foi it wa* seldom i mumttet to wilting, Mp^cme 
of s uh beauty ml miriest tint siholais touiy will 
di vote then \vh >li life t> gitluimg up tliemeigei 
fiagiin.nl lliitienuin Lneirwisthe ballad, which 
is pov.ibly tlu oldest of ill liter it v types 

The following beautiful exposition of 
mtiluievcil literature provides fascinating 
icad mg. 

U1 \thrn is the ha ms ot ill ait and poetiy , and the 
1> ill id spiang horn the beautiful sw tying motions of 
the to lmg luim m body of the media val peismtas 
mevitiblv and ah instinctively as the dowers and 
gunning fa cs letped to life on the stone beneath his 
moulding chisel Both were, n fict, an expiesmon 
of tne yoy of neation. And so enamored «• as he 
with the bodv -rhythms ot his daily work that he 
ciaboiated them into dime at those seasons of festival 
which mat k*d the consummation ur the inauguration 
of a set pet iod of his labors, such as May Day, 
11 ii vest home, and the like. Here, again, the ballad 
foimed the natuial accompaniment , indeed, it was 
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identified so closely with the ie t val chnee that the 
word 'ballad * itself means * d m t , and is auothei 
form of the woul ‘billet Inasmuch, too ns these 
festival dances weic choric in natuie ind tin. dtdo„ie* 
of whu h tne bill ids are fall, wis doubtless a signed 
to diffeienl ch lutcis among the < impairs of 
dangers, the med nil lulled, which w u sung uid 
not recited, partook of the mtuie ol both billet ind 
opei i It was conjmuinl in pet foi mime, ind comma 
nil m its authorship It 1 uniupossibli to true my 
„i\en billad to an individud p xt 1 landed down by 
oril tradition, con lantly moditud by ei h h encr^tion 
is thev pissed thiou h h the n ould )1 Us memoiy, the 
billads of the f >11 wcic mhnitcl> \ u ed m form, ind 
in theme suipii'.mjy snnlu Tlie smu stouts in 
different versions wcic sung in times of nuu> nuking 
ill o\ei Lnglin l niy all ovci Luiope, for we find 
vauants of oui English billads in Germ in Irene h, 
and the Standin man 1 indulges Christendom htd 
a common b ill id stock bui h w is the chief liter ituie 
of the meduvil people i poetry coipoiite in its 
spirit ind function, a poeti\ so cl >se to lmn* icality 
lhat its vei\ ft i in n is deteimined by the* sw 13 c f the 
h imanbodv in daily toil oi festal clinic so c ilholic 
i its ippcil tint its themes weic in conmon use 
dl ovci the C hiisli m w nld it ui the tlowu of 
liboi, ind the s\in ol of 1 ibot’s s ilulauly 

He sides the 1 ill ids, the ulli„c f >ik lul 1 numbei 
iftudcpli)s ind gums ditmg buk fji iht most, 
pirt of the pieUnist mcii, winch wcie Iso perform 
tl it tunes ofltstivil Iht ( hur h l>o, hid its 
ith ions drinis, cclebiitmg it the ippiopnite 
seisi ns, tht lues of the sunt or incidents fioin the 
gosjelstoiy As towns grew up, md the people 
flocked to tl cm in re poiue to the dem inds 1 n 
ci iftsiuen of dl kinds, a new spec ics of folk htc 1 ituie 
was boin the child of pa f m g imt mil ( hristun 
di im 1 1 his vv is the gild mu icle p ij which h id 

itshevdiy in the fouitcenth md fifteenth centimes 
And heie again theie existed a dose conntc linn with 
the woikadi) woild, foi the pa t mts o scenes into 
which the pi i>s weit divided wcic each pciformrd 
by 1 putiiuhr mid the Noth s cue bung entiu ltd 
to the shipwrights, the l 1st supya to tht bikcis, 
and so cm lit cltmenj <f festivil w is ct|iully 
piomment, the Feist of Cot pus i hi sti bcm h sped dly 
hone ltd in this respect, and in some towns the titu il 
puformance extended u\tr foui, five, 01 even sc\tn 
days, which aflbidj 1 glimpse of iht leisuie 
of the med tv il ciaftsman th it lus modern 
brother might well envy Hut the chief feature, 
perhaps, to be noted about these inuade phys is 
then cosmic chuaciet The diama of the Middle 
Ages was epic il in quality, it hguied the eternal 
conflict between Ihefircts of Gord ind hid It tv is 
philosophic in scope it piovidcd 1 coherent md 
intelligible account of the univeise and of m in s pi ire 
theiein It vv is comprehensive in form, it took up 
into its bosom all the accumuhted dnmatic tr editions 
and devices of the medi cval world, ind welded them 
into one mighty divine comedy And once stilted 
upon its development, it spread to evtry township and 
to most villages in the country 

World Democracy without World 
Justice 

N C A Rayhouser writes pertinently 


on the above sublet in the Ohio State 
Journal He says 

If the woild is to be made safe fm democracy” it 
must also be nude site fm ibsolutt justice And that 
justice must be nicasmcd by isinglt st ind ml Theories 
ire nothing if not twin*-’ tied into deeds Penman y 
is nothing in stite pipeis if the pnnciples of the 
democracy aie ti impled up m In hw makers and 
executives l he loumlition of ill good government 
is hw md oidei, the cotnei line is justice, ind 
honoui is its clowning c ipit tl I lien never wis, there 
utvci will be, good goveinnum tint does not test 
upon the constitutional rights of eveiy citizen 

It the woill wai ie*ults in 1 woild rlemoci w y, 
will the NcgMo at /cn piriuipm in its blessings 7 
Will c outts and iclininisti Hums estiblish m imigi. 
mry color line * Shill time be oik inti 1 pic t ition of 
the law for the white c ltistn and anothei md h usher 
mteipict ition for the Nc y 10 Sh rll ht be clisnimuiat- 
ed igainst on itcount ol 1 icc * 

t in wt h trmom/c mjustite to the Negro m prm 
tin with the dum tint wc aie in the w u for demo 
e 1 icy and huniimly 7 1 he \mtru 111 people tie poui 
1 ng out mil 10ns of lie isme and blood ostensibly to 
widen the bounds of demouuy \\ ill tht Ntgio be 
tluust outside of those bo mils 7 t m wt trample upon 
the lights of Negro citizens without ultimately imperil 
ing the lights of the white oti/tns •* Cm we, w th 
siiety to our fiee institutions, deny justice to the 
Negio md keep hun in ignonna * Nearly 12 per 
cent of the population in the United Shtes is of \egio 
blood It tiny be mule m impoilunt factor in the 
mateu il progress of the n ition or it may become 1 
men ice Which condition is to be pieferred f It u 
for the intcitst of the white cm/en is well as fer the 
coluied citiren thil tna« shill be equ rlity before the 
law of both ri es There should be m coloi line 
di nvn, ill on one side of which be dr clued outlaws 


America Fighting for Democracy, 

as President Wilson m lm address to 
Congress declared, is not ven convincing 
Beniamin Albm Arnold writing in the New 
\ oik Ci emng Post say s . 

I wnndet if he ever thinks tbit be can convince 
the world tli it America leally slmds foi humanity so 
lon ft is he never 1 aises his voice in behalf of the down- 
trodden p ople of his own country I wonder if he 
cvn thinks of the btaie Governments of tleScuth, 
111 my of them inoic despotic thin any in Buicpe , of 
the tlnusandsof Americm uti/cns deprived of tie 
right of suffrage, guarinteed them by the ( onstitution 
of the 1 country , of the Jim Glow tars, stg legit ion 
acts, and other hardships lamped upon a defenceless 
people without cause , I wonder wh it he thinks of the 
iffur at Memphis, when people came fiom miles 
tiound to see a poor wretch burned to death 

We hear a lot about the ciuelly of the Germans, 
ind th it the world in only be made safe for demo 
ciacy by the destruction of their power I think if the 
President would notify the Governors of the Southern 
Stites that lynchmgs must cease, and that every un 
f ur hw be et ised fiom their statute books, he would 
go 1 long wiy tow uds tu iking this country the lea! 
champion ol the cause of democracy 
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I cannot understand how it is that America is willing liberties guaranteed them by their Constitution. The 
to spend her treasure and the blood of her sons to American Negro is humiliated and degraded every 
secure liberty for the Belgians, Poles, Germans, and day by his Government ; he sees great signs telling 
all the other nations of Europe,* and at the same time men that their country needs them, and when be tries 
deny to ten niillious of its most loyal subjects the to enlist he is coldly refused. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 


English. 

i. Introduction to thk Study of Indian 
Economics, by Prof. V. G. Kale. Pp. 466 ; price 
R\. 48. (Aryabhusan Press, Poona). 

Mr. Kales book is the first real attempt at a 
systematic study of the subject of Indian Economics ; 
and it must be admitted that in spite of the difficul- 
ties inseparable from such a study at the present 
moment a considerable amount of success has attend- 
ed the endeavours of the author. Mr. Kale is not 
satisfied with merely recording or describing the 
country's economic products, institutions, commerce, 
etc., but tries to understand and explain her whole 
economic life in the light of the accepted theories of eco- 
nomic science. The policy pursued by almost all the 
Indian Universities ot treating Indian' Economics as a 
subject Brparatc and distinct from General Economics 
in their piescnbed curriculum of studies has been 
mainly responsible ior an unnatural and radically 
unsound bifurcation of the subject in the hands of 
Indian economic text-book writers. It is sometimes 
forgotten that there cau be no Buch thing as a special 
science of economics for India and a general science 
tor the world at large. The study of Indian Econo- 
mics 19 nothing but an attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of the general science to the peculiar economic 
conditions ot the couutry : and it can hardly be a 
profitable or progressive study uutil this reconcilia- 
tion is established. 

The book will, we believe, 9erve another useful 
purpose. It will to some extent help to remove the 
uot very unreasonable jftrejudice existing against the 
study of economics in this country and make it a 
more popular study. The science as formulated by 
Western economists deals primarily with conditions 
prevalent in industrially developed communities and 
assumes a certain knowledge ot the industrial life of 
Western European nations which is not possessed 
by Indians as a rule. The result is that the subject 
seems dry, abstract, unreal. If the science deals with 
conditions which they know aud understand, is 
brought into direct touefc with the events of their 
daily life, the study will become more real and useful. 

Mr. Kale wields a facile pen aud this makes the 
book easy reading even in its most difficult parts. 
The book* Is printed in bold type on thick paper and 
la well bound. Its publication should mark a new 
epoch in the study of the subject. 

a. Tub Mechanism of Exchange, by John A. 
7 odd. Pp. 24s. (Humphrey Milford , Oxford 
University Pnss). 

Since the publication of Jevou*« elementary treatise 


on money and the mechanism of exchange, we do not 
remember to have come across a book dealing with 
the principles and practice of cnrrency, banking and 
foreign trade in such a simple and masterly way as 
the one under review. In more than one it respect 
seems to be an improvement on existing treatises on 
the subject, it is comprehensive without being discur- 
sive or verbose, quite uptodate, and written in a 
simple colloquial style. In the ‘Preface* the author 
says that his main object in publishing the book at 
the present moment, when many of the ideas and 
most of the economic measures which sufficed for the 
needs of normal, peaceful times are in the melting- 
pot, is to enable the ordinary business man to tackle 
the many new economic problems arising out of the 
war. But it would be a mistake to regard the book 
ns an ephemeral war production. It discusses funda- 
mental scientific piinciples, where necessary in rela- 
tion to the experiences gleaned from the present war 
(e.g. among other things the effects of the various 
currency expedients to which the belligereut powers 
have been compelled to resort to finance their war 
expenditure on the quantitative theory of money are 
fully discussed), and points out the directions in 
which old conceptions will require modification in the 
light of these new events. The anthor was for a time 
a member of the staff of the Khedival School of Law, 
Cairo, and more recently special lecturer iu Econo- 
mics in the University of the Punjab ; consequently he 
has, wherever possible, drawn upon hi9 experiences of 
eastern conditions to illustrate general principles. 
This makes the hook specially suited to the use of 
oriental students and business men. 

There is a generally prevailing idea that the war 
will necessitate an entire recasting of all previous 
teaching of economics, making it in effect an alto- 
gether new science. The author condemns this view 
and bis opinions on the subject are worth quoting. 
“There is much loose talk/* he says, “about abandon- 
ing the principles of certain so-called schools of Eco- 
nomics, but one can no more abandon economic prin- 
ciples than one can abandon the law of gravity. The 
principles of economics are very few and simple, and 
are so axiomatic in character that when properly 
understood they command the assent of everyone. 
But the difficulty lies in their application under differ- 
ent conditions. It is the conditions which have 
changed in innumerable respects since the War, and 
what is wanted now is a new presentation of the 
principles in conjunction with the altered c<mdUions.” 

I. India’s National prayer and national 
faith : by A, S. Ramaiah , Madras, An and a Press, 
* 9 * 7 - 
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Indians. All pr ogres si re caste* are jealous of each 
other ; each educated community is absorbed iu the 
thought of its own petty preferment and each help- 
lessly accuses the otlicr as being the author of all the 
prevalent evils.*' 

II. Free and Compulsory Education : 
Extracts from the Piocevdin of the Governor of 
Bombay on the Hon'ble Mr . Patel's resolution , Poona, 
Published by the Servants of India Society, Girgaon % 
Bombay . 

Principal raranjpve ot the Fcrgusson College 
contributes a foreword, in which he contradicts the 
favourite tag “A little learning is a dangerous thing" 
and blames the Government tor i ejecting even so 
moderate a resolution as that of Mr. Patel, in which 
he wanted to introduce compulsion in municipal 
areas only. The debate has beeu published with a 
view to informing public opinion on this all impor- 
tant subject, and it will no doubt be appreciated by 
publicists in other parts of India. 

III. Ceylon Communal Rights : by C. E, 
Corea, Pearl Press , Ikhiwala, 19 if. 

This pamphlet deals with the methods adopted 
by the Ceylon Government for the utilisation of waste 
lands and cognate subjects, and is a good sign, for 
it shows that the people oi the island are waking 
up to a sense ol their ueeds and duties in the matter 
ot the political and economic development of their 
native land. 

IV. Our Political Needs : an address delivered 
before the Ceylon National Assort at ion : by Sir P. 
Arunachalam , Kt. % M. A, {Cantab). 1917. 25 cents. 

This nicely-printed pamphlet is a further proof 
that Ceylon is waking up, and it is a significant and 
hopeful feature of the situation that the lead is being 
taken both in India and Ceylon bv those whom the 
state has delighted to honour. Ceylon is ahead of 
India in point of literacy, but suffers from the same 
political disabilities, and we are soiry to learn that 
the small farmer of Ceylon, the goiyn, is fast becom- 
ing a landless hireling, though it is the race of whom 
Robert Knox said that he had the elegant speech and 
the manner of the courtier. "Take a ploughman 
from the plough, wash off his dirt, and he Is fit to 
rule a kingdom," it the peasants’ saying which Knox 
quotes. "What superb self confidence ! What height 
pounds for the perpetuation of pilgrimage taxeB. might su^ a wople attafa under the^ ea e^s ig 

India is the SiuStry of caste and Jthprideof 

unacquired sanctity and undeserved contempt, lec turc r ucj > n ui uu i ineffective as it is to 

Beheld how men behave within the boundaries of the legislative c««nc • . , cause serves to conceal 

Motherland where each man abhors the other help forward the popular 

.Um. tiia ks.,*«w h.» M Hrnther the autocracy under which we live, lor wiinouc u, 


The writer of this little pamphlet wields a vigorous 
pen, and his generalisations on certain aspects of 
India’s social and political history show a mastery of 
the essential facts. He is evidently a thinking man, 
though his conclusions may not all be sound. The 
following extract will show that he can stimulate 
thought, and that is better far than cartloads of 
quotations imperfectly digested. 

"India is d^ing, dying, dying, for want of material, 
moral and spiritual food. 

Indian youths are withering in their prime. India’s 
great men die suddenly in the midst of their mature 
manhood. India’s sublime womanhood is left to 
groan in silence and in crass ignorance. 

The habies of India die in millions. The infants of 
India starve in hundreds of thousands from year's 
end to year’s end. The children of India are stunted 
in their growth and decrease in size and strength 
year alter year and day after day. The scholars of 
India are surfeited with crammed and ill-digested 
knowledge Indian brains are too feeble to persevere 
in strenuous thinking. Indian hearts are too flabby 
to feel strongly to desire with ambition and to reject 
the petty gains of life’s inglorious compromises. 

We, Indians, are born in misery and hence we are 
insensitive lo the sights of untold misery around us. 
Indian aristocrats are too rich and too proud and 
they live so far away from the common life and 
habits of the people that they have ceased to be the 
natural leaders of the soil. The educated Indians are 
too busy with the task of driving the wolf from the 
door and of trying to put on an appearance of false 
comfort and complacency to care for the concerns of 
others. Indian business-men are mostly mediators 
and commission-agents who are ever out for cutting 
a cheap bargain at either ends. The Indian agri- 
culturists arc poor and Illiterate, sensuouB and super- 
stitious, incapable of adaptive reformation and never 
unwilling to continue to be the unbought slaves 
and unredeemed bondsmen of covetous usurers The 
labourers of India are worse than the street-dogs in 
their low status and scanty wages meted out to 
them by their caste elders and superiors. The 
priests of India are corrupt to the core and arc ever 
startling the world with the depths of degradation 
they are prepared to jump still further down. Indian 
temples nave lost their beneficent influences and 
together with the jewelled idols kept within they 
have become the private property of certain privileg- 
ed few who keep these fanes as customs-house com- 


for the sin of bis birth, where brother hates brother, 
where sons would not eat the food cooked by their 
mothers, where fathers would not take their food 
with their own children and husbands abjure 
their wives’ society and person except when they 
are impelled by lust. Behold our holy men and 
boasted leaders, how they spend their lifetime in 
the service of the 'Eternal Godt Their one busi- 
ness ot the day is to bathe with scrupulous care, 
to breathe in and breathe out with the solemn 
swelling of the nose, to wink their eyes only a limited 
number of times, to stare at oil things with an 
affected seriousness, to hoot at every human dog 
that crosses their path and to make mathematical 
calculations of the length of polluting-shAdo^r* and 
the angles of caste-depression and birth-degradation 
of their own fellow men and brother neighbours. 
And caste is likewise an evil even with the educated 


the autocracy 1 _ . , , , , . „ 

the sole responsibility of the officials would be more 
patent, they would be more keenly alive to it, and 
the Secretary of State could hold them more strictly 
to account. In 1903 the Governor, Sir West Ridge- 
way, recommended the appointment of two non- 
officials to the Esecutive Council, a* it wonld tend 
to satisfy public opinion and “wonld formally place 
at the disposal of the Government advice and Infor- 
mation which it Is not always possible to obtain 
from official sources ” The proposal was however 
over-ruled by the Secretary of State. Earl Cromer, in 
Modern Egypt , sayt that the beet policy Is to 
employ a small body of well selected and well paid 
Europeans. “It is a mistake to employ second or 
third rate Europeans on low salaries. They often 
do more harm than Rood.” In Cerlona. inlndls, 
the European* employed nil enjoy high salaries, not 
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they are neither few nor first rate, not even always 
second rate. Theluturcr advocates the formation 
oi a Ceylon Reform League. “Work, work, work 

must be our motto, work on constitutional lines 

On us nloue depends success or failure. Nobody else 
can help us." 

V. An I niihn catechism for British Elec- 
tors : by V/V William Wtddeiburn, Hart. Cong res* 
Grew hook No 10 Published by the British Com- 
mittee of t hi hid tun \'i itional Congress, Apr, l, fQij. 
Price hvo peine. Reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review. 

This is a plea for the acceptance of the recommen- 
dations of the nineteen nonofficial members of the 
Viceregal council. Now that Mr. Alontagu is the 
Secretary of State for India, let us hope that half- 
hearted measures will no longer be in vogue, though 
the example of Lord Morlcv would warn us not to 
be too optimistic. Clause 3 of the India Act of 1861 
provides that three out of the five ordinary members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Conned are to lie appoint- 
ed from among persons who have been at least ten 
years in the service of the Crown in Indin; and this 
provision has been interpreted for the sole benefit ol 
covenanted civil service. “The simple legislative re- 
medy (a condition precedent to nil other reforms) is 
to withdraw from the official class the exceptional 
privileges which, half a century ago, were created by 
clause 3 under very special circumstances which have 
long censed to exist. Such mi amendment of the law 
will bring the Indian Executive into conformity with 
the settled rule in England, a rule common to all 
civilised governments— that members of the perma- 
nent Civil Service do not enter the Cabinet, but 
must be content to close their official enteer as bends 
of the great Departments, without aspiring to politi- 
cal control.” 

VI. Indian Autonomy . by S. S. Seth or. The 
Indian Home Rule League Pamphlet Xo. j. Bombay, 
7,?5» (Hrganm Road. Priie annas, /pi* 

This is u lecture delivered at Bombay on the lltli 
November last under the presidency of the Ilou’blc 
Mr. Parekh. The lecturer speaks vigorously, and 
docs not mince matters. He covers a wide field, and 
hit advice is, on the whole, sound. We are apt to 
think that what is called moderation is synonymous 
for practicality, but a narrow outlook 'is often the 
least practical way out of a difficult situation A 
grasp of fundamental principles, and a policy conso- 
nant therewith, offers the readiest solution to a vexed 
question, whereas a tinkering policy faintly advocat- 
ed leads to no result. As the present Prime Minister 
of England lias said, there are times— and these are 
such times— when the world lushes along at a giddy 
pace, covering the track of centuries in a year. At 
such times he who dares not lie hold, loses the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, and it is well that our political 
leaders should remember this well. But mere speech, 
unaccompanied by action, will be absolutely futile. 
Mrs. Besant’s internment has roused the rest of 
India to the proper pitch of activity, but Bengal 
seems to lag behind. The author's view that the 
social organisation of caste, by reason of its csprit-dc- 
e orps, way be turned into a mighty lever for bringing 
about Indian unity has much to recommend it* but 
bis disapproval of the efforts of patriotic Indians to 
remove its fetters seems to us wholly reactionary. 
Be should remember what Count Okutna, presiding 
At a recent meeting of the Indo-Japanese Association, 


said on the absolute necessity of the abolition of 
caste for the regeneration of India. 

VII. VERNACULARS AS MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION 
in Indi vn Schools and Colleges : by P.J. Mehta , 
At. D., Bar-at-Law, Satyagrnhasrama , Ahmedabiul , 

1 9 ' 7 - 

The keynote of thii neatly printed pamphlet is to 
be found in the following extract from Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi's introductory remarks : “There was a duel 
fin South Africa | between the Taal, a corrupt form of 

Dutch, and English But English had to yield be- 

foreiBoer patriotism. It may be observed that they 
rejected even the High Dutch. The schoolmasters, 
therefore, who arc accustomed to speak the polished 
Dutch of Europe, are compelled to teach the easier 
Taal. And literature of an excellent character is at 
the present moment growing up in South Africa in 

the Taal If we have lost faith in our vernaculars, 

it is a sign of want of faith in oiirscIveB ; it is the 
surest sign of decay. And no scheme of self-govern- 
ment however benevolent or generously it may be 
bestowed on us, will ever make us a self-governing 
nation, if we have no respect for the languages our 
mothers speak. ’’ 

£>. 

ruoiiLBMft IN I)VN \MK\S (with /nil solutions) fm 
the B. /I. Students ( Pass and Honours ) oj the Indian 
Cinversihes by Ahua Ram, M.A., (English ana 
Mathematics), Coot. Cothgc, Lahore. With Dm 
grams. 1st Edition. Price Rs. j. Pp.2/y flA 

This is a book containing about 340 examples in 
Dynamics with full solutions. The examples rhosen 
are illustrative of the fundamental principles 
of elementary Dynamics and will no doubt help the 
student of Applied Mathematics in obtaining a grasp 
of those principles. Considetablc pains have been 
takcu to make the presentation clear and attrac- 
tive; the diagrams given at the end lire mostly neat 
and accurate and enhance I he value of the book by 
making it easier lor the student to study it. In some 
cases alternative solutions by Geometrical and 
Analytical methods have been given. Methods of 
Calculus have been freely used. Except to some at 
the beginning, introductory notes have been added 
to each of the sections. 

One defect of the hook, as the author himself ac- 
knowledges, is a certain lack of arrangement which 
is specially noticeable towards the beginning. The 
problems solved arc not arranged according to their 
difficulty. They might with advantage have been 
numbered. In some cases, c. g., in the examples on 
pp. 53 & 315, there is an unjustifiable use of the 
word “velocity" or “motion" in place of “speed". 
There are also many typographical mistakes, though 
not of a serious nature. 

On the whole the book is a useful addition to the 
list of help-books for the students. 

N. B. M. 

Tjif, Mirror of Gesture : being the Abhinaya 
Darpatia of Nandtkesivara translated info English 
by A nan da Coomaraswamy and Gopala Kristnayya 
Duggirala with introduction and iltustratiom 
(Phues X n> PP' 5 J ' Harvard University Press % 
/Qiy, /rice Rs. 6-8. To be had of The Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 

After the attempts that have been made to 
re-establish the claims of old Indian Painting 
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§ sculptures Also to understand the wlthefic 
Silty of old Indian music (thank* to the recent 
Mrki of Clement, Mann and Fox-StnHgways) 
wai in the fitness of thing* that the sped- 
flities of old Indian systems of Dancing should be 
vestigated if only to indicate the range of the aes- 
.. etic culture of India. While we are far as yet 
4fom a complete and adequate presentation of the 
Indian Dancer’s Art, this translation of an old techni- 
cal handbook which we owe to that indefatigable 
exponent of Indian Art— Dr. Coomaraswnrftf— will • 
be welcomed ns an introduction to the methods and 
ideals of Indian Dancing which is a branoh of Indian 
Dramatic Science the Natya-Sastras , the practice 
of which in its complete state has died out and is 
now faintly lingering in the ritual dances of the 
South Indian temples. The traditions of the Natya 
Snstraa are said to still survive in the practices of 
Cambodian and Javanese actors. As the author 
rightly points out that until a critical edition of 
Bh&rata’s Natya Snstra is published the methods of 
Indian Dancing cannot be properly studied ; in the 
meantime the traditional practices of the art now in 
the pottts'ion of a class of undesirables are on the 
thresIflM of extinction. 

ThMtbof Abbionvn Darpana which is here for 
the firak lime rendered into English is one of mativ 
compendiums of dance gestures based on the original 
Nntya Snstra9 and now generally used by all teachers 
and learners ol the art in South India along with 
such well known handbooks as the Bandhabiya 
Hastalahhanam and Abbinayn Rodham by Arana- 
chnlam Pillay. These handbooks together with the 
more important work Natya-veda-bibnti constitute 
4 body of literature which has grown out of Jhe 
original Natya Saitras bearing on the technique of 
Indian dramatic art and correspond to th; class of 
literature known as the Silpasastras bearing on the 
technique of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 

The traditional religious dances have been kept up 
in the South rather than in the North where it also 
flourished at one time. Emperor Akbar is supposed to 
have patronised a revival of the “ancient system of 
Dancing which must have been in a state of' 
decline in his time And it is said that “for acquiring 
the grace of Emperor Akbar” [Akbar-nripa rucyar- 
tham,] the well known author Puudarik Bittala 
from Karnataka wrote a treatise on the ancient 
method of dancing entitled Narton Nirnaya (MS. No. 
Ill D 5, Bengal Asiatic Society's Coll.) which seems 
to be in many respects a more comprehensive work 
than Abbinaya Darpana toe extant texts of which are 
mostly in a very mutilated condition. Dr. Cootna- 
raswamy's translation is based upon a Nogri trans- 
cript of the second TeJugtf edition of the work pub- 
lished by Tiruvenkatacnari in 1887 and not on any 
©riginsi Sanskrit MS. one of which exists in the 
collection of the Tanjore Palace Estate Library 
(Burnell Catalogue p. GO, No. 7). 

The dance poses and gestures which are described 
In this text is only one branch of the art known as 
Abbinaya . It Is identical with wbat is known os 
Rbav-batana in modern practices of nantch girls. 
These Abbinaya poses constitute a highly formalised 
and cultivated gesture language devised to graphi- 
cally delineate and translate, word per word, the 
language of the song. The expressive power of this 
language it very welt demonstrated in the illostru* 
tions on plate XIII where by the gesticulations of the 
band* the acts of Krishna raising Mount Govardhan 
and driving wattle are 9b expressively rendered. By 
deviling inottmcrabic pose* at the five fiflgen'aog*- 
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any given subject, Thu* them mjmm pom of 
the hand* to indicate the sewn Am njbm , of 
India, the lion and other abimal#. the 
portant trees, the *even ocean*, theftwen stest t he 
various incarnations of the goat and *m» gegtaros 
indicating the various relations, ejr.,the amaadt tan 
wife, father, mother and *0 on, The** dattC* g**h**e* 
have considerably influenced the practice of dcumOr** 
art in India and these conventional pose* and gm* 
tures have offered to the Indian artist rich mm OT 
vital aesthetic quality. And the analysis and#*** 
criptioo of these gestures in this publication will 
supply an indispensable key to the understanding ttf 
the many peculiarities of Indian Sculptures. 

In view of the puritanical prejudices which Hal 
continue to govern our society it can hardly be at* 
pected that our educated brethren, at the pfohttt 
moment, will offer any enthusiasm for a revival «f 
the ancient methods of Indian Dancing— the secret* of 
which, in the possession of professional nantch gifli 
and ‘devdasis’, are on the point of being lost lust a* 
our musical traditions and practices, now in the 
keeping of a similar undesirable das* of Uttadl are 
vanishing from the boundaries of our national 
culture heyoud all hope (^recovery. It it certamy 
due to our educated friends to seriously cousidir 
their responsibility with reference to the recovery add 
preservation of the traditions of our national 
culture. 

In the meantime the traditions of our art are 
being utilised and exploited by many Bnropeatt 
artistes. Miss Ruth St. Dennis acquired fame by 
her interpretations of the aesthetic qualities *of 
ancient Indian Dancing, the most illuminating and 
spiritual effort being her “Soul Dances of Brahma.** 
Quite recently, Mile. Roshanara’e Indian dances took 
the Calcutta Stage bv storm She is the daughter 
of a Colonel in the Madras army and it was during 
her stay in South India that she was first attraotfld 
to the religious dances in the temples, a study of 
which she developed for her signally successful career 
on the stage. Everybody who saw her “Incense 
Dance” realised how treat a loss India has Sustained 
spiritually by relegating its art of dancing to 
unwdrtby hands. 

o. c. a 

(i) Tee Essential of English Grammar amp 
Composition. By R. R.Joshi , Assistant Matter, 
London Mission High School , Benares, Pf> 

Price twelve annas , 

The method is old and antiquated. 

(i) An Appeal to the Young Hindu Gkntlbm** 
OF Bengal by Rai Jadunath M atoomdtr Bahadur, 
M.A , B.U W*nta Vachatfati. Pp. S4> <*** it** 
Re i. For student* 8. r 

The “appeal” appeared in the column* of the Indian 
Mirror and is now issued in the form of a booklet* 

(3) Tkakur Dayananda and the Aruiacbala 
Mission ; Published by Atalbeharx Bqsu, Giridi. 
Pfi, op : Paper* Price S as. 

The book describe* the ideal of the Mission and 
•hows that the aflfption* agahwt fhafcvr Day* 
nanda are malacim and unfounded. 
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< 4 ) tnunuUSM w Religion Published by the 
Sw m e Sndeneur Society, Madras, E. Vp. $y. Prtce 

990 ifSUUt 

U contains t welve pApers, vie — 

(t) Religion and Science, by S A Mellor , (2) 
Spiritual Freedom by E R Menon ; (3) Theiatio 
Endeavour, by B 8 Rao , (4) Behef in God, by 0 W 
Wendts; (6) Indian Womanhood— \ National Asset, 
fcf Margaret E Cousins, (0) Scientific and Spintuil 
Knowledge, by James Drummond , (7) Fatherhood of 
God, by J E Carpenter (S) Ramin ihun Rov 1 he 
Reformer (9) Vtma Jnan or the Path ot Sell Reahsa 
ttom by T L Vue warn , (10) The Riligious Ideal and 
the Temporal Task, by Annit 1 5 man Suns ,(11) Why 
finould a Reas mable Man Pray, by J f Sundirlund , 
(12) Religion in National Life, bj Aumc Bcsant 
A very useful production 

• 

Sreegopai Basd Mallir Fellowship Lecturfs 
1907*1908 by Sahttyacharya Pandeya Ramavatar 
Surma, M t A, Senior Piofessnt of Sans hit, Patna 
College Pp 88. Price t Rnpa 

In this little volume Vedantism has deen treated 
as a critical system ot thought The author has not 
followed any particular expounder of the t pamshads 
but has boldly taken nnwndependeut position of his 
own He speaks highly ot Badarayana but is not 
bUnd to his defects “The gravest defect of the gre it 
Badarayana, M writes our author, 1 is that he did 
not clearly distinguish the historical the mythologi 
cal and the positive portions of the Upamshads and 
this lamentable confusion led to his squeezing every 
Upantshadic Tevt into the seifs xme Brahmic mould ” 
The author has rejected the Illusion Theory of Mdtya 
and has propounded what he has called the 1 Dchmi 
tatbtt Theory 19 According to him 'it is always 
either an addition or subtraction of ideas 01, in short 
it is either mistaking a part for the whole or vice 
vena . The objective world is a series of waves m 
the Unitary Divine ocean of knowledge The identi 
filiation of this whole knowledge with either the 
yrdrld or with the body which is a part of it is a 
delusion inasmuch as it is mistaliug a part or* 
gyoup of parts for the whole It. is not an illusion 
appearing m the vacuum or in something that is 
qmte different from it as Sankara fancies ” 

The book has been divided into 12 Chapters, viz — 
(l) Early Development of the Indian Thought, (Jy 
Systematic Philosophies of India, (3) The Vedantic 
Doctrine briefly stated, (4) Refutation of Othei 
Doctrines, (5) On the Pramanab (The Ordinary View), 
(6) On the Pramanas (The Critical View) (7) On the 
Can #4) Relation, (8) On the Three Stages of Cosmic 
Delusion, ( 9 ) On the Existence of God, ( 10 ) Traus 
migration, After life and Mukti, ( 11 ) True Asceticism 
audit van-Mukti, (12) Life of a Vedantin 

Ac author is an acute thinker and the book he 
hife written is a valuable production and should be 
carefully studied by the students of the Vedanta 

Mabbs Chandra Ghosb 
GUJARATI. 

Saxocbchar Shabda Sangsaha ( c f ulgn wig 
4 mA by Rustamn fformasji Mtsbi, published by 
the fim Lthhak Mandat, Bombay, Paper Cover, 
0* S7* Unprued* jpij. 


thft Parti Lekbak Mandal is always welhmten* 
tioned and works to the best of its lights for the 
encouragement of Gujarati Literature we felicitate 
the body on harboring such intentions , the small 
book under review is the piaetical carryirg out of 
their desire to help the cause It is called a collection 
of (Gujarati) homonyms Now the verv essence of 
homonymity is that the words should have the same 
in und when pi onounced , there should be no cogfo- 
h )Q between dentals and palatals, and labials By 
,no htr^tch of the laws of pronunciation, can you say 

that and 'lift, W*T and WWT, i«d 

t ic same s iuu 1 when spoken * The non observance 
ot tins simple ink 111 tact ol the first principle of the 
laws ot pronuuciaii m has marred the whole work 
and we wonder what those one or two Hindi 
scholars, t > whom the editor says he had referred, 
been doing w hen they passed the collection Search- 
ing for coriect homonjms in this collection is like 
searching for a couple of pius in a bos of nails In 

words like TOT an 1 one finds that the collection 

has hit upon the right path We are sorry td See all 
this trouble of e Election waited and tncjflgy mis- 
duected 
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Pustaku \\a, (TRPKIW) by Keskavpt a\ad 
Chhotalal Dual, B A 17 B, published by 
S alula l Bulakh id ai Books diet Ahmedabad 
Cloth Com Pp loi I’nce Re 0-8-0 (/p/y) 

Library kcipmg 'ms developed into an ait m 
Europe and America We are very much behindhand 
m tjie subject This It* tie hook— a pioneer in its line-* 
shows how a librnn is to be arranged, and managed 
Tew reference has been made in as pages to the 
admirable work being done bv the State Library 
Department at Barod<t, which is the only model of its 
kind in India 1 his little book famishes mach useful 
and interesting reading 

Nivi itii vin >11 fafffkrfWl* by Prof Atisukha 
Shank ir K Pitvedt, M A , LL B , of the Baroda 
College, printed at the Satya Nat ay an Printing 
P r i is, Ahmedabad Pp 160 Cloth Cover Price 
— One rupee and Jout annas (/p/y) 

Prof Trivedi now and then writes on important 
subjects 1 hese essays are jrritten in a simple, effort- 
less style, and are the results of unlabored thought 
fhev embrace many topics, practical and sentiment 
al , and while reading them, one thinks as if the 
writer were c msciously or unconsciously affected by 
Lubbock’s work on the same lines They make up 
pleasant reading and the reader feels that thev are 
written straight from the heart of the author. There 
are three 1 Skits at the end, which seem to relieve 
the monotonous seiiousoess ol the previous pages. 

K„M J. 

• Hindi. 

Swaraj* a aur Prajavad, by Prof Balkrsshna, 
M A , Professor , Gtfrukul University \ Hartdwar 
Printed and published by Mr K C Bhalla, al Ihe 
Star Press, Allahabad Crown 8vo pp 29$+ to 
+<?. Price— Rs 1-4. m 

Thu hook deals historically with the 
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histories of China, Japan, France, U. 8. A. and many 
other Countries hate been giten. The accounts given 
by the author are correct and the publication will 
hate a good educative influence. Some very notable 
books hate been consulted by the author in the writ- 
ing of the book. The language and mode of descrip- 
tion are very satisfactory ana the book is in keeping 
with the* new taste for scientific and technical litera- 
ture which the Htndi-reading public hate fortunately 
acquired of late. The author has given English equi- 
valents of the Hindi terms used by him and the soltec- 
tiem will form a very nice vocabulary indeed. We 
commend the publication and the elaborate way in 
which everything has been dealt with therein. 

Chandhaprabha-Charit, translated by Pandit 
Rupnarayan Pandaiya and published by the Hindi - 
Jain-Sahitya-Prasarak Office ^ , Chandavari, Girgaon, 
Bombay. Crown 8vo pp. j88. Price— Re. /. 
Cloth bound Rs. 1-4-0. 

* This is a Hindi translation of an ancient Sanskrit 
publication by a Jain antler. The translation has 
been very* nicely made and reflects great credit on 
Pandaiya Jec who has already established his reputa- 
tion as a good Hindi writer. The original Jain author 
is Virnandt aud some of his lines may well be compared 
for their pathos and picturesque delineation with the 
productions of the best Sanskrit poets. The original 
is no doubt in the old style of Sanskrit poets and 
much of this may not be liked by the modern reader. 
Though some quotations from the original author 
have been given, it would have been much better if 
the whole book 111 the Sanskrit original would also 
have been sub-joined to the translation. The print- 
ing and get-up are excellent. 

Tkibaini, compiled and published by Kumar 
pebendra Prasad Jaina, the Central Jaina Publish- 
ing House , Arrah . Crown i6mo . pp. 48 . Price— 
as. 3. 

The author has again shewn himself forth as a 
unique compiler. In this booklet he has collected 
together all tne qualities, things, names, mottos, em- 
blems, etc., which are found three together. The 
collection is singular indeed and has a marvellous 
beauty about it. Every one will find interest in it. 
The get-up is excellent, as is the case with all the pub- 
lications onhe author. 

Bhavana Lahari, compiled and published by 
Kumar Debtndra Prasad Jaina, the Ceniral Jaina 
Publishing HotSe, Arrah. Crown i6mo. pp. 2y. 
Brice— as. 2. 

This is A collection of twelve bbabanas by the .author 
with two more by other authors added. There is no 
doubt much of Jainism in the book : however, we must 
•ay that the poems form very interesting and pleasant 
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Rotary jftwdt* bead*" «t jawrtagtffctA. 
The booklet will, we hope, be ynwed Wt lnttilK fcti fr. 

. TuomriA, by Shrtt Maitkili 
Printed at the Indian Pretty A llahabad aud.’i |Wr- 
lished by Shrte Ramkishart Gupta, -Manager, 
Sahitya-Saian, Chirgaon (Jhttnti), Crmtmim. 
pp. 104. Price-as. 8. . . 

Our talented author has gone generally : fistm 
materials to ^auranic stones and in threading Wtt: 
together in his literary attempts, he has iuvartWHf 
succeeded to a large extent. The book under fMtit- 
is a nice drama and the verse portions in H £Jnk 
particularly edifying. The author has not fitijtt 
even to teach a moral through the good did 
adage : “Union is Strength.” The drama depictslke 
downfall of the Daityas through disunion wottM?' 
about by the qaarrel between the two peinopp' 
Daitya warriors, over an apsara named Tifottqmti* 
But the plot consists of many more thing! thantijtf, 
and the drama will reoav oerusal from the llfariwl 


and the drama will repay perusal from the 
point of view as also from that of diversion. 
get-up of the book is excellent and we need ba rfy ;Ara* 
that the publication adds one more laurel 
glories won by the author in the field of 
Literature. ft 

Francr-Gkkmanv-Yuddha, by Babu Jitan Swgk 
and published by the Riwan Darbar . Printili^ 
the Union Press , Allahabad. Royal 8vo. pfi> 4$ jSfe.'i 
Price not mentioned. ' 

His Highness the Maharaja of Riwan is dofcw;jL. 


yeoman’s work in helping in the publication of 
books on the European Wars. The book under Ip': 
view has been made as comprehensive and graud^jfe 
possible, and it can most suitably find a plaice.. 
public and state libraries. We would only attfljjftK 
that there ought also to be low-priced poptia£#w| 
tions of the bo,ok, printed in smaller type, tboagKlBn * 
iery valuable illustrations given in the hook mup": 
be reproduced in their entirety in these editions*! ; 
well. The book has been written with more thus 
ordinary care and will form a valuable. 4ddltiob% ; 
Hindi Literature in point of the special chnieaitM^ 
isticsof the book. )£• phraseology and manner bit 
description will help other writers on akin tulM^: 
We have gone through the book carefully audpttta 
a historical point of view, we have no criticism* 'ink;': 
offer against it. U has been compiled in an' ipip,: 
date fashion. ; and besides the bulk of thebodk \wWl^ 
consists of neatly-printed 458 pages, them, jgftf 
copious index, as also some valuable appendices £m|: 
pronunciations of European names have been givuu.tg 
Hindi in a separate appendix. The book is dedrif^ 
bound and in short it ran be said that the compter 
has done every thing practicable for tbs improvement 
of the book. , ’ • * 
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PARTY STRIFE IN CALCUTTA 

A Few Stray Notes. 


XJttMtaons about some Congress 
Meetings. * f 

JT%RINCIPAL Herambachandra Maitra’s 
letter in the Bengalee lias sufficed to 
; convince us that Mr. Baikunthanath 
Ife did declare the meeting, held on August 
the election of the President of the 
of the Indian National Con- 

® «a, dissolved, though it is also clear that 
. Sen's words were not heard by many. 
We are also satisfied that the meeting had 
grown disorderly before Mr. Sqo dissolved 
it* We are sure, that the Chairman has the 
r|gbt to dissolve a disorderly meeting. The 
\qt|estion which we ask and are not com- 
* patent ourselves to answer, is : What 
%ibd and degree of disorder gives the chair- 
men the power to exercise this right ? 

From the reports of the meeting pub- 
lished in the papers it is difficult to deter- 
n mine who was to blame for the disorder. 
It is probable that both Mr. Baikuntha- 
Sen and Mr. Hirendranath Datta 
". Were, tp blame, though it is not practicable 
apportion the blame. Not having 
joined the Reception Committee, we were 
liotpresedt at the meeting, and were absent 
from Calcutta on that date. Mr. Hirendra- 
nath Datta, it seems, got somewhat 
excited, which is rather unusual with him. 
He used the word “honest” or “honesty”. 
fi«t as two equally honest persons may 
vtr^ifblly give opposite accounts of the 
g|^ event owing to lapse of memory, 
^|q|^tSiition 9 failing to eaten certain words, 
certain things, it is best to avoid 
^^'llie'of'gudi words. 

Vv^iiat the Chairman of a meeting the 
the proceedings of a pre- , 


pious meeting before objections "taken to 
minutes have been dispos- 
Mof? We think not. Perhaps he may 
i overrule such objections as out of order. 
Butdid Mr. Baikunthanath Sen do so ? 

' ' Wbat makes a man a pucca member of 
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matically”a member by paying Rs. 25 and. 
signing the Congress “creed”, or does he 
also require to be formally* proposed, 
seconded and elected ? We are unable to 
answer. Nor does the Congress constitu- 
tion help us to answer. Whatever may be 
the theoretically correct answer according 
to the Congress constitution or according 
to law, cases of men becoming “auto- 
matically” members in previous years 
without “election” have been cited in the 4 
papers, without categorical contradiction. * 
Regarding the meeting held oil the 11th 
September to “depose” Mr. Baikunthanath 
Sen and elect Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
we have asked ourselves many questions. 
Taking it for granted that Mr. Baikuntha- 
nath Sen had forfeited his office of chair- 
man by his conduct at the meeting of 30th 
August; did he forfeit it “automatically” 
before Mr. C. R. Das moved his resolu- 
tion affirming this forfeiture and, to set 
all doubts at rest, also proposing his 
removal ? Jf so, why was it felt necessary 
to move a resolution to “depose” him*? 

If not, why was the requisition for 
calling the meeting not sent to the 
man who was still formally the chairman, 
before the notice calling the meeting had 
been issued ? Supposing Mr. Sen had 
“automatically” ceased to be chairman, 
had five secretaries out of nine also ceased 
to be secretaries “automatically ’1? If so, 
why ? If not, why was not the requisition 
sent to them, as we are assured it was 
not ? Even a single Secretary is held in 
practice competent to call* meetings to 
transact ordinary non-contentious business. 
But is a minority of four sectaries com- 
petent to call a meeting to transact con- 
tentious business without consulting or 
in spite of the protest of the majority of ; 
five or any of them ? Is a meeting called 
under such circumstances constitutional 
or unconstitutional ? As we are not law- 
ers and as we do not at present have 
efore us any authoritative books dealing 
with the rules governing public meetings, 
we are unable ourselves to give a decisive 
-%Hsrtjon*,:. F*oa» . a- cook- \ 
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mon-sense point of view, however, it seems 
to us that the meeting was unconstitu- 
tional, and all the business transacted 
there was, therefore, null and void. 

Constitution Not a Fetish. 

We do not say that under %ll and 
any circumstances a constitution is to be 
treated as a* fetish. What is unconstitu- 
tional may not be wrong under some cir- 
cumstances, though we do not mean 'to 
suggest that the circumstances under 
which the meeting of 11th September was 
called were of that description. Even in 
the affairs of a country constitutions are 
sometimes ended when they cannot be 
mended, and the course of history has 
frequently sanctioned such ending. It has, 
however, to be borne in niind that Crom- 
wells do not pretend to act constitution- 
ally. Nor have we any Cromwells in our 
midst. Alexanders cut (yordian Knots, hut 
they do not pretend that they have un- 
tied them m the orthodox fashion. 

Should the chairman and stcretaties or 
majority of secretaries of an organization 
refuse to take action in furtherance of the 
objects of th? organisation , even after 
being requisitioned, an impasse would 
be the tesult. In such a situation, 
citizens in public meeting assembled, it 
seems to us, would he competent to take 
necessary action Such meeting should, 
of course, be held alter due notice and be 
open to all. 

Such an impasse bad not arisen in Cal- 
cutta, as the chairman and the majonty 
of the secretaries not having been requisi- 
tioned could not be said to have refused to 
call a meeting to transact any necessary 
business. 

Election of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 

We are not quite sure whether the elec- 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to the 
office of Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the ensuing session of the Con- 
gress has been quite constitutional. But 
whether it is constitutional or not, we 
fully believe that he has accepted the office 
only from a compelling sense of public 
duty and from the purest ot motives. 
It is undoubtedly an honour to be 
elected chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee. But it is not of such a character 
as to make a man who has beqp honoured 


so highly in his own country and abroad 
hanker after it. That he^MMi feted troth a 
.compelling sense of duty can atop be pre- 
sumed from the fact that the party which 
has elected him contains among it* mdrf 
prominent and vocal members sofa* 
men wich whose aims and ideals the StOCt 
has little in common and some of whom 
have been among his worst dctractottfc 
We do not like the wav in which bis 
acceptance of the office has come to pad 
or bLen brought about ; it would have been 
more to our liking if he had accepted It 
only in the event of Mr. Baikunthanatb 
Sen's resignation. But at the same tittyfe* 
we have no hesitation m saying that the 
aspersions made on him by some Anglo- 
Indian papers should be dismissed with 
scorn. The worst that can be said against 
him is that he has had incomplete or in* 
correct information and has consequent* 
lv arrived at a wiong conclusion. In the 
particular circumstances wlpch had arisen, 
and for which 9 Sir Rabindranath w&snot 
responsible, he may 'have thought it 
necessary to accept the office ; but we have 
not yet been able to perceive ho\V his accep- 
tance of office has brought us nearer to a 
solution of any'difficulty. 

The Bengalee has characterised him as 
a novice in politics It by politics is meant 
the alternate caiohng and bluffing, the 
childish brag ana the hollow declamation 
to be found in many newspapers, or if 
politics mean unworthy electioneering 
tactics, loyal ty-mongering, journalistic 
quibbling, party stratagems, and things 4 
of that sort, —if such be the meaning of 
politics, Rabindranath Tagore is not even 
a novice in politics ; for he has never 
practised or sought to practise such arts. 
Indeed, it is no disparagement to him to 
say that he is unfit for political life ; as, 
for one thing, he lacks the epution, the 
astuteness and the suspiciousness which 
characterise successful politicians. A poli- 
tical careeris not necessarily ignoble ; it 
may be and often is honourable and useful. 
But Rabindranath Tagore was meant for 
something higher and finer. » 

The Bengalee has instituted a compart- ' 
sop between Mr. Baikunthanath Sea and 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. It ought not 
to have been done. We will not do it our* 
selves. Respect is due to Mr. Sen for his 
public services, and we would willingly 
pay it to him. We should like to Say only 
this thAt Rabindranath Tagore’s know* 
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I edge of . history and of tbe principle* 
WmmlfMg politics, and bis insight into 
Jbtunan nature, which lies at the founda-, 
Mm of all politics, economics and socio- 
logy, are at least not inferior to those of 
any politician in Bengal. And, therefore, 
if it should fall to his lot to deliver an 
address as chairman of the Reception 
Committee, it would certainly not suffer 
in comparison with the address of any 
past chairman,— though, we are sure, it 
would not be entirely to the liking of the 
new party or the old, or to Government 
either. That is the least that we can 
sayi As for his political services, he has 
got indeed had much to do with the details 
Of politics ; but can anybody who is not a 
blind partisan refuse to give him his share 
of the credit for the national awakening 
in Bengal and indirectly in India, brought 
about by his addresses and songs ? and it 
is not a small share. We suppose this is 
political service. It should not be forgotten, 
too, that Sir Rabindranath jTagorc presid- 
ed over the Pabna session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference and delivered an ad- 
dress which has taken a permanent place 
in Bengali literature. Is political service 
rendered only when such addresses deal 
with current topics ? 

Facts connected with the Election of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

The last sentence of the letter which 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore wrote to Babu 
Moti Lai Ghosh, Mr. B. Chakrabarti, 
Babu Hirendranuth Datta and Mr. C. R. 
Das on September 10, 1917, runs as 
follows 

“Plebfie do not uic my name in any way as a rival 
candidate standing against tbe pi then t chairman, 
or at leading any party acting couotu to the hnal 
decuTon arrived at by the All-India Qongresa ( om- 
nritfee." 

But at tlic meeting held on 11th Sep- 
tember, his name was used in a way m 
which he had desired it not to be used, as 
tile following extract froip the report 
of the meeting published in the Amrita 
„ Bazar Patrika will show 

Mr. Pal taid, true the atmotphere had changed and 
that becanve they taw Sir Rabindranath Tagore and 
told him that the compromise had tailed and they 
gate him their word of honour that the compromise 
was at an tad became without that attoranct from 
them he would not tdl them what he wat going to 
do In earn they athtd him to be the chairman ot tbe 

gagsx iifs 

lota the ebaoee to hate at a eWnaan of tbe reception 


committee a man who was known to the whole 
World, and a lady to be their president who wat alio 
known to the whole world (Criet of tote, tote). 

Mr. B. £. Chakravarty taid that m tiew of the 
disclosure made by Mr. Bipin Chnnder Pal they could 
not enter into any compromise with the other tide. 

The Jfatrika wrote on the 13th Septem- 
ber : 

A mischievous report has been circulated by tome 
unprincipled men that Sir Rabindranath has accepted 
the£hairmanship of the Reception Committee on the 
.understanding that Babu Boikuntha Nath mutt re- 
sign his post. This is absolutely false 

There was a substratum of truth in the 
report, as Sir Rabindranath had written 
ou the 11th September m a private letter 
(since published) to Babu Lalit Mohan 
Das, ‘1 shall not accept the chairmanship 
of the Reception Committee unless Bai- 
kuntha Babu resigns.’ * He changed his 
mind afterwards owing to circumstances 
which, in his opinion, required and justi- 
fied such change. Thus, the report was 
neither mischievous, not had it been cir- 
culated by unprincipled men. 

A statement, received from Mr. B. K. 4 
Lahiri, appeared in the Indian Daily News 
and some other papers early in the morning 
of the 13th September, which contained the 
following sentences among others 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, we are further authorised 
to state, has accepted the position This is, of course, 
it the venue ot the Congress is not changed by tbe 
All-India Congress Committee and Mrs. Besaut be 
the President < t the ue\t Cougrtss 

Evidently Mr. B. K. Lahin’s statement 
was written on the 12th. But the public 
are aware that the letter containing Sir 
Rabindranath’s, acceptance of the office 
was written on and dated the 14th Sep- 
tember and appeared in the dailies on 
the 15th. Who then authorised Mr. B. K. 
Lahm to write the above statement on 
the 12th and publish it on the 13th ? 

In his letter to the Press, dated the 13th 
September, which was despatched after 
midday on that date, Sir Rabindranath 
wrote: “I have not given any further 
assurance than that contained in the 
above letter,’ 1 i.c. the letter written to the 
4 ‘new-party” leaders on the 10th September. 
This shows that Mr. Lahiri had no 
authority to send to the Press the state- 
ment that he did. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika wrote on the 
18th September 

What hat b ecu Sir RAbiudra'a fault tn provoke 
tbe abpae of the “Bengalee” ? Well, be wa* pdrauaded 


A. - 
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to believe by tome, friends of Baba Sureudm Nath 
that his acceptance of Chftirmansutp pi the Reception 
Committee, was subject to the sanction of the All- 
India Congress Committee. He said so in a letter to 
the Press, but which he immediately withdrew when 
he learnt that he bad been deceived. 

He did not say so in a letter to the 
Press. What he did say was : “It is for 
the All-India Congress Committee to judge 
whether the conditions [for the acceptance 
of the office] laid down in my letter have 
lieen fulfilled.” We personally know when, 
where and in whose presence the letter in 
question was dialled, copied and signed. We 
are, therefore, in a position to say that it is 
absolutely false to insinuate that anybody 
deceived him. Nor was there any persua- 
sion. Of the three persons, besides Sir • 
Rabindranath, who were present on* the 
occasion, only one belongs to the party of 
Babu Surendranath, and he happened to be 
present only accidentally ; the other two 
are no more triends of Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjea than of Babu Mot\ Lai 
Ghosh. They are non-party men. 

The conditions referred to above were 
mentioned in Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
letter, dated the 10th September, address- 
ed to Messrs. B. Chakrabarti, C. R. Das, 
Moti Lai Ghosh and Hirendranath Datta, 
and are as follows 

“1 am willing to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Calcutta Coueiess only in the event 
of the scat being vacant and subject to the sanction of 
the All-1 odia Congress Committee being given to the 
holding of the Congress in Calcutta and to Mu. 
Besant bung its President ” 

The opinion expressed by Sir Rabindra- 
nath in his letter to the Press dated 13th 
September that “It is for the All-India 
Congress Committee to judge whether the 
conditions laid down in my letter have 
been fulfilled,” seems to us correct. When 
there are two Chairmen of the Reception 
Committee elected by two parties or sec- 
tions, who is to decide who is the properly 
elected chairman ? Who is to decide 
whether there has been a vacancy, which 
the second person elected is asked to fill ? 
Clearly it is the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, as is evident from Article XVIII of 
the Congress Constitution, which runs as 
follows 

" Article XVIII. 

“(a) It will be the duty of the All- India Congress 
Committee to take each step* ae it may deem 
expedient and practicable to carry on tbe work 
and propaganda of the Congree* and it shall 
have the power to deal with all such matters of great 
importance or urgency at may require to be disposed 
of m the name of and for thepurposes of tbe Congress, 


ia addition to mutters specified in this constitution 
a* tolling within its powers or functions. (The 
Italics are ours.) 

“(6) The decision of the All-India Congress 
Committee shall, in every case above referred to, be 
final and binding on the Cougiesa and on tbe Recsp* 
tion Committee, as tbe case may be, that map be 
affected by it." * 

Brahmoum and Anti-Basantssm. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika has imported 
the p'irty strifo tn Calcutta some amount 
ot odium theologicum It has iu effect said 
that m the old p irty the Brahmo element 
is very strong and therefore that party is 
against the election of Mrs. Besant. Babu 
Sachindra Prasad Bose has shown in tbje 
Bengalee by giving the actual numbers ana 
names of the Brahmos for and against the # 
election of Mrs. Besant among the mem- * 
bers ot the Reception Committee and the 
secretaries of the old and new parties, 
that the Patrika' s allegation is not true, 
that in fa^t there are more Brahmos in her 
favour than are a^aui9t her. And to wh&t 
community does Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
belong ? We do not know the exact 
theological opinions of Mrs, Besant. ‘But 
she once declared and it was published in 
New India that she was carrying on the 
work of Raja Rammohun Ray in many 
directions. And she is an opponent at 
caste and of cbild-marriage. She is in 
favour of a thorough education being given 
to girls and women. In all these respects 
her views are in agreement with those held 

S Brahmos and opposed to those preach- 
by the Patrika . How then is she 
necessarily an object of greater dislike to 
the Brahmos than to the conductors of 
the Patrika ? We would advise the journal 
to be sure of its facts and not to import 
any irrelevant malice into its controver- 
sial writings. 

Political Parties in Calcutta, • 


Strictly speaking, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore does not belong to any political 
party. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he should even temporarily appear to be 
identified with any party. It would be 
better if he could always remain above 
any party struggle. Leaving him aside, it 
may be said of the two political parties in 
Calcutta that the political and allied sen 
vices rendered to the country by the lead- 
ing men of the “old parly” are on the 
whole greater than those rendered by the 
leading men of the “new party”, though 
their services also have been considerable. 
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Tbft&ttlt we have to find with the old party, 
j$ that though they had a political or- 
filiation at their command, they had 
practicajly long ceased to do atiy work 
either of propaganda or of agitation . The 
new party started a Home Rule League in a 
hole and corner fashion, but have since done 
hardly anything worth mentioning, parti* 
mUaiiy when the activity of the Home 
Rule Leagues in Madras, Bombay, U. P., 
&?», are borne in mind. 

For any party the only proper means to 
capture any organisation, to have pre- 
dominant influence over the country and 
thus to triumph, is to work vigorously 
god courageously for the country fhe 
adoption of devices is a poor substitute 
ildrwork. But, unfortunately, before and 
after the recent “split”, men belonging to 
both parties have had recourse to such 
devices; though, of course, every man or 
even every prominent man belonging to 
each party cannot be held responsible for 
any or every stratagem adopted by his 
party or some men of his party. 

Rowdyism and the menace of physical 
force have of late also been in evidence. 
We know we are not yet as rowdy as 
some Westerners are. We are also far 
from the adoption of lynch law. But the 
British or Yankee standard of rowdyism is 
not a thing to work up to. It is sufficient- 
ly disgraceful that anybody should shout 
approvingly at any ot our meetings, that if 
a certain man had acted in a certain man- 


ner in a certain country, “Be would have 
been lynched”! No, Sir, he would .not have 
been lynched. But supposing he would 
have been lynched or mobbed by ‘civi- 
lised’ savages, arc we, uncivilised ana back- 
ward folk, to imitate their example ? We 
think a dignified and calm bearing more 
fitting. The object of public meetings is 
that reason and not brute force should 
prevail. The atmosphere of such meetings 
should be conducive to that end. # 

We deplore the party squabbles and 
recriminations which have recently marked 
public life in Calcutta. But they have not 
made us utterly pessimistic. Bengal had 
grown somewhat apathetic. Party strife 
•has brought with it at least a semblance 
of political life. Let us hope soon to have 
a true revival. 

Under no circumstances should we lose 
hope. We should despair of no man or 
party. There is always time, it is never 
too late, to say to any man or party : 
“You arc able to rise to the height of the 
Ideal.” We do hope we shall all be able 
to work towards the goal in a spirit of co- 
operation and good-will inspitc of our 
differences, as, at the present juncture, it 
is our bounden duty to do. 

And we hope, too, that before these 
stray notes are published a compromise 
will have been effected between the old 
party and the new. 

September 23, 1917. 


Man's Progrbss 

* . “Progress is 

The Law of life-nan is not Man as jet 
Nor shall I deem his object served, bis end 
Attained, bis genuine strength pnt fairly forth 
While ooljr here and there a etar dispels 
The darkacei, here and there a towering mind 
O'eriooks its prostrate fellows : when the host 
Is oat at ones to the despair of night, 

When an mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal la full-blown powers— then, not till then, 
1 sny, begins man’s general infancy." 


What Lincoln said. 

Lincoln, on the battlefield of Gettysburg, In an 
immortal address closed with these words : 

That we here highly resolve . \ . that the nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln placed thp paramount power of the 
Government in the hands of the people, and forty-six 
of the forty-eight state constitutions has reaffirmed 
this doctrine by declaring: “All political power is 
inherent in the people." 
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MOVING PICTURES 

A UNIVERSITY OF COMMON MANKIND 


Inception of Moving Picture Industry. 

T HE moving picture, with its shifting 
scenes, its irresistible attractiveness 
and impressiveness and compelling 
reliability, its limitless range of subjects, 
represents the most highly evolved, enter- 
taining and educational instrument which 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
has bequeathed. It is indeed one of the 
greatest wonders of this age, though in its 
infancy, but yet its growth has been 
phenomenally amazing. Its total contribu- 
tion to the progress of civilization has been 
so great in this short period, that there is 
no parallel to it in the history of mankind. 
It has also made more millionaires in its 
short life than any other single industry 
yet known. 

Man learned to speak long before he 
learned to read and write. But even before 
he spoke intelligently, he learned through 
his eyes. The visual appeal c#me first of 
all and it will remain true as long as 
humanity exists. There is no escape from 
this natural law. 

Photographic Age. 

G. D. Porta, an Italian philosopher, 
who lived during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, was the father of photo- 
graphy, but J. H. Shultze, a German, was 
the first to obtain photographic copies of 
writing in 1727 ; however, it was left for 
K. W. Sheele, to further investigate the 
darkening action of sunlight on silver chlo- 
ride, but the honor belonged to Thomas 
Wedgwood, an Englishman, to produce the 
first actual photograph in 1802. 

Experimental Stage of . 
Moving Picture. 

Then the Napoleonic wars came on and 
they hampered the normal development 
of the new art. It was not until 1833, 
that W. G. Horner began to experiment 
with the Zoetrope or “Wheel of Life”. It 
consisted of a hollow cylinder turning on 
a vertical axis and having its surface 
pierced with a number of slots. Round the 
{ntSrior was arranged a series of pictures 
56*4-11 


representing successive stages of such 
objects as a galloping horse, a running 
man, and the like, and when the cylinder 
was rotated an observer looking through 
one of the slots saw the object apparently 
in motion. 

The pictures were at first drawn by 
hand as in the case of animated cartoons 
of to-day. But Edward Muybridge further 
developed this idea, and in 1877, obtained 
successive pictures of a running horse, hy 
employing a row of cameras, the shutters 
of which were opened and closed electrically 
by the passage of a horse in front of 
them. 

This most useful art for the welfare of 
mankind was brought to a successful stage, 
but it was, however, left for Dr. E. J. Marey 
of Paris to render possible the modern 
moving picture,art by the invention of the 
celluloid roll film in 1889. 

What is a Moving Picture ? 

Most probably a great many patrons 
of the moving picture palace might be 
wondering how the marvellously realistic 
effects of life are obtained. As a matter of 
fact, there is no object that actually moves, 
but it is merely “an optical illusion”, or as 
it is usually called, a psychological 
phenomenon, “the persistence of human 
vision.” f he fact that the retina of the eye 
has the power of retaining for the tenth of 
a second the impression of an image after 
the object which has produced it has dis- 
appeared, makes it evident that when an 
image is placed before our eyes ten times 
in a second, the idea of discontinuity is lost 
and the images appear to be in continual 
evidence. 

A film ribbon, made of celluloid, is 
generally one thousand feet in length, and 
an inch in width, with 16,000 pictures, 
each being 1 x % inches, and this series of 
pictures represents closely successive phases 
of a moving object or happening of an 
incident. 'I hese pictures, sixteen to a 
second, are exhibited in rapid sequence by 
amotion picture projector on the screen, 
with the assistance of calcium or el ctric 
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light, and owing to the persistence of vision 
as above explained, they appear t > the 
observer to he in continuous motion. 

Its Growth. 

The first photograph of a human face 
in motion was exhibited in a photogra- 
pher’s window in Sloane Street, London, m 
1889, by William F. Greene, the exp rimen- 
ter. He made his own film, emulsionized 
it and piojected it with the same mecha- 
nism he had used in his camera for making 
the negative. 



Mr Snclut Singh ami k luii Ik Chaplin 

It created a great sensation in London. 
At the same time the French were also 
making extensive experiments upon this 
new art, and in 1893, Thomas A. Edison 
in America, brought out his kiuctoscope. 

The industry did not make any material 
progress until George Eastman in America 
and Dr. E. J. Marey ot Paris, perfected the 
film. Then Messrs. Lumicre, in Lyons, 
France, made their machine for projection 
on the screen. Simultaneously, Dr. Marey 


and Demeny of Paris began their experi- 
ments, making it great improvement in 
the mechanism of both the camera and the 
projector. 

At first the industry was followed by 
the ordinary traveling showmen, who took 
it up as a mere curiosity. Then the 
pictures were mediocre in quality and 
ridiculous in taste. They were very largely 
devoted to the comedy of the “slap-stic}i” 
type, and were very unsteady. The novelty 
of the movement to the public was so 
great, that the quality of the subjects was 
altogether overlooked. After this, pictures 
of scenery, sea-side views, fire brigade 
drills and the like, appeared on the plat- 
form of this art. 

1 he length ot the film then was from 
twenty to fifty feet, but after the discovery 
of a method of joining, which made it possi- 
ble to increase the length of the nagative 
film to two hundred, three hundred or 
four hundred fret, and the positive to the 
present day standard reel length of one 
thousand feet. 

The potential possibilities of the industry 
in the amusement and educational field 
were not really discovered until 1896, as 
previous to this time it was followed by 
individuals here and there, in a hap liaza id 
fashion. Any subject made by them was 
exhibited. Most of the early subjects were 
made by the French, Pathe Freres, and 
they' were exported to England and 
America. Ninetyfive per cent of them 
proved to be entirely too broad for the 
more particular taste oi those countries. 
It is more so in the case of India to-day. 

Gradually the stock companies were 
formed to carry out the work on a larger 
scale, and they began to act complete plays 
under the direction of expert stage 
managers. The scenarios were frequently 
based in the earlier stages of the industry, 
upon the train robberies, hold-ups, burgla- 
ries, shootings, elopements, and domestic 
infelicities. 1 hen pictures of familiar plays 
and stories and carefully staged dramas, 
such as “Macbeth”, “Richard the Third”, 
“Life of Washington”, “Oliver* Twist”, 
“Life of Jesus” and the like, were produced. 
Now there are very elaborately and artis- 
tically staged spectacles, like “A Daughter 
ofthe Gods”, “Civilization”, “Joan of Axe”, 
and “Intolerance”, each costing not less 
than Rs. 15,00,000. 

A decidedly forward step has been tajeen 
in producing current events or “newspapers 
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in moving picture”, and magazines, or 
“making people think”. 'Jhey have a 
tremendous social force, with power to 
lorm and direct the public ta&te, the public 
mind, and public morals. 

To keep pace with the production ot 
plays and dramas, the mechanism of the 
camera and the projector has been very 
much improved and standardized. The 
old calcium light has been replaced by the 
arc light, the victrola and piano music by 
the expensive organ and orchestra, and 
the store show by the up-to-date theatre. 

A great many efforts have been made 
to substitute color moving pictures for 
the present black and white, but no success- 
ful process has been yet found. Mr. Edison 
brought out his “kinetophone", and 
Messrs* Gaumont the “Chronophone”, to 
make a harmonious combination with 
moving pictures, so as to produce a normal 
talking effect, but unfortunately, both 
instruments failed to produce the desired 
result. There is, however, every likelihood 
of such a combination, and also of the 
colored moving pictures in the time to come, 


and they will make the art more charming 
and effective. 

Moving Pictures in the 
Amusement World. 

From time immemorial the spoken 
drama has been one of the most important 
agencies of amusement of makind. But 
ptelitninary requisite of its patrons has al- 
ways been a certain amount of knowledge 
and intelligence, which unfortunately the 
masses do not possess, and so this serious 
obstacle, coupled with the extraordinarily 
heavy demands upon the purse, has been 
the main reason for its narrow and selec- 

This stated of affairs has been prevailing 
until a little over two decades ago, when 
a new agency, “moving pictures”, was 
discovered, which, breaking the chain of 
too rigid demands of knowledge, as well 
as costliness, made a most popular appeal, 
not only to the few privileged ones, but to 
all classes Now the great dramas and 
plays have become the common property 
of all mankind. It has, beyond comprehen- 
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sion, rc volitt loniisccf the amusement world, 
and is gradually invading the so-called 
legitimate 111* at re Already a great many 
play t hiatus in Bui ope and America 
have hun tmntd into moving picture 
palnus and aKu a vuy large number ot 
the lust uguJar stage aetois and actress- 
is, ldvt Sn Ileibcrt Tree, Madame Sara 
Hunh.iidt, Elsie Fergu«on, and so on, 
hau intend the fold ot the moving picture 
stage. 



Helen Marie Osborne, Four half \ears 
old photo placet 

The moving picture drama has a very 
wide and natural range ot settings, as one 
scene of the play muv be taken in the 
Arctic zones, another nia\ be in the Sahara 
desert, and still another may be in mid- 
ocean ; and the pat i on sitting in a com- 
fortable chair, views the whole play in its 
realistic atmosphere ; while to accomplish 
the same on the limited stage of regular 
play is altogether impossible. 

It is many many times cheaper than 
the icgulnr play, because the actors are 
employed only once in its making, and 
that is done under the most favourable 
conditions, and once a play is completed, 
tan be exhibited at as many places as 
desired. 

It has created the shortest cut to amuse- 


ment. It dogs not make a double draft 
upon the patron, he has not to me both 
the ear as well as the eye, he is not{MJ2zl- 
ed with hard words or construction . * His 
imagination, if sluggish, is stimulated, 
and if active, is whipped. The popularity 
of graphic presentation has always been 
universal. Man's interest in the image 
artificially presented, whether rudely or 
artistically, has always been a very im- 
poitant factor in civilisation, and to that 
interest has been added the charm and 
fascination of motion. 

The moving picture to-day presents 
quite vividly and effectively the great 
master-pieces in a marvelously realistic 
and impressive manner, and this is within 
the domain of every man or woman to see, 
to appreciate, and to be inspired. Indeed 
it has become and is becoming more* and 
more a formidable tool of amusement of 
common mankind. 

Moving Picii hks in thk 
Educational Field. 

Visual education has been the most 
important factor in human society, and it 
is more so in a community of people where 
illiteracy predominates and a common 
language is absent, such as in the case of 
our country. The first lesson that we learn 
after appearing on this earth is through 
the eyes, and whatever the impression 
which is made upon the highly sensitized 
and delicate mental faculties through the 
eye lenses, it is non-erasable and everlast- 
ing. No written or spoken sentence can 
reach the mind as swiftly and concentrated - 
ly as the thing seen. 

Music comes next in the suddenness of 
appeal, but it solely appeals to the emo- 
tions, while the seeing of objects appeals to 
the mental faculties. 

If such has been the case in the past 
history of mankind, what wonder that, 
when modern science set the pictures 
moving, their attraction and ^effectiveness 
have become irresistible. Peculiarly 
irresistible it is to those unused to reading 

unable to read and write at all, and 
blessedly this art presents the quickest and 
easiest short-cut to the increase of sound 
knowledge, to such people and to all. 

Before the “movies”, the clever Bengali, 
the stalwart Punjabi, the sturdy Gurkha, 
the indomitable- willed Marhatta, the 
proud Rajput, the fearless Pathan, the 
enterprising Parsee and the shrewd 
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Madrasi, may sit elbow to elbow and 
vibrate quite sympathetically, for here is 
the only univcisnl lingua franca, that has 
been yet invented by the genius of a human 
being, a lingua franca of moving images 
that is understood by all, regardless of 
illiteracy or dialect, and knows not the 
artificial boundaries of land or the conti- 
nents widely separated by oceans. 

Let us hear the testimony of Thomas 
A.'Edison, one of the greatest inventors of 
this age and a pioneer 'in the moving 
picture industry 

“Moving pictures bring to every one an absolutely 
dear idea of foreign peoples through their customs, 
through scenes of the world, and through the 
industries and pursuits of man. They have a 
tremendous educational effect. This is true even of 
the Seemingly purely amusement moving pictures 
Little cross-sections of life are staged, acted and 
shown better than are the cheap shows given at 
considerably higher prices The motion picture is 
an important factor in the world’s intellectual 
development. It will have a great uplifting effect 
on the morality of mankind It will wipe ont van 
ova prejudices which are often ignorance. 11 will 
creatc.a feeling of sympathy and desire to uplift the 
down-trodden peoples of the earth It will give new 


ideals to lie followed For these reasons 1 believe 
that moving pictures present the tight means in the 
hands of bioad-numJed, intellectual and informed 
woikets for the worlds good, foi the innocent 
amusement, efficient instruction and moral advance 
of the gteat masses of the people " 

There is nothing impossible for the 
moving picture camera to illustrate, right 
from the elementary subjects of the 

primary school, to that of the advanced 

courses of the unive rsity . There is already 
on the market a large number of educa- 
tional films, and subjects like the follow- 
ing, and many more, are now available : 

Agriculture Geography Mythology 
Applied Sciences Geology 

Architecture Physics 

Army and Navy History 

Aviation Sanitation 

Industries Scenery 

Chemistry Scientific management 

Classics Literature Sports 

Surgery 

Pine Arts Mechanics 

Fisheries Mining Transportation 

Forestry Music Travef 1 

Very elaborate catalogues of cduca* 
tional films have been prepared by Edison, 
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Paramount, Educational Film Corporation 
of America, New York, IT. S. A., Gaumont, 
Eclair Film Co., Paris, and Charles Urban, 
Loudon. 



Luis Weber, Petr ol Women Directors. 


To Ell this need a great many schools have 
come into existence for this particular 
purpose, and many universities have added 
photoplay subjects to their curriculum. 
The University of Rochester gives a regular 
course for four years in the art and science 
of moving pictures. 

Practically all the governments of 
Europe and America are using moving 
pictures to diffuse knowledge among the 
people, especially on such subjects as agri- 
culture, sanitation, hygiene, commerce, 
industry and the like. A great many 
governments have their own moving pic- 
ture staff and take the pictures themselves. 

Owing to the most direct and effective 
appeal ot “movies”, they are used to pro- 
mote civic reforms, to elect candidates to 
office, to persuade the people “back to the 
farm”, to locate criminals, stolen articles 
and abducted girls, for city planning, the 
preservation of historical records, for 
preparedness, getting recruits, advertising 
goods, teaching the various industries, and 
countless other usages. 

It has also invaded the pulpit, and a 
great deal ot modem leligion is taught 
through the use of moving pictures. Re- 
cently there has been formed a Bible Film 
Company in New Mexico, United States 
of America, with a capitalization of 
Rs. 30,00,000, to produce solely religious 
pictures. 

We must not forget that the moving 
picture art is only of very Recent develop- 
ment, and its possibilities' in the education- 
al field arc almost unlimited, and its use 
in the future will be ever increasing. 


Most ol the schools and colleges in 
Europe and America are making quite 
extensive use of moving pictures to impart 
knowledge through vision, the “King ol 
Senses”. In the United States oi America 
they ba\e been emplojed more extensively 
by the boards of education nnd universities 
than in Europe. In Gei many, the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Heidelburg ; University of 
Vienna, medical colleges in Austria- 
Hungary ; the University of Paris, Ljons 
in France ; and King’s College, London 
University, Cambridge, Oxford, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, in the United 
Kingdom, are the centers for moving 
pictures. 

Iheartis developed to such an extent 
that there has arisen a great necessity for 
the acquisition of systematic knowledge. 


United States of America and 
Moving Pictures. 

During the early part of 1892, the first 
pictures that were shown in P merica were 
French. They were not quite suitable for 
the taste and ideals of Yankees, but they 
merely appealed to them as some wonder- 
land curiosity. But Americans seeing 
the remarkable opportunity for themselves 
in this new art, lost no time in engaging 
in the manufacture of motion pictures. As 
they are a very shrewd and' enterprising 
people, they would under no circumstances, 
nave permitted the French to exploit their 
virgin and magnificent field. The begin' 
ing, however, was small, but from that 
has sprung up the fifth largest industry 
in the country. About 2,75,000 persons 
arc employed in the industry, and a 
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stupendous sum of ks 1,50,00,00,000 is 
invested in the business of manufactute 
and exhibition 

In 1916, the American manufacturers 
turned out about 10,000 reels on 4110 
different subjects, and from each of these 
negative reels of 1000 feet in length, thirty- 
five positive topics on an average were 
made. I hus the original and the copies 
made 35,000,000.000 feet of 61m, about 
66,270 mil s in length, enough to go 
around the globe about three times 1 hat 
was only one yeir’s production 

The cost of producing an ordiuary kind 
of negative m America is generally Ks 6 a 
foot, and this will make the cost of all 
negative production Rs. 12,000,000,000, 
The 35,000,000,000 feet of copies cost 
about 2 annas per foot and makes a sum 
total of Rs. 4,370,500,000. Both amounts 
of the negative, as well as the positive will 
make a sum of Kb. 16,370,500,000. In 
this calculation no consideration has been 

g iven to the so-called “Specials”, and these 
ave been quite a few last year. 


One is really staggered by looking at 
the above 6gures, but the profits arc also 
correspondingly very large, as we observe 
m the following In the United States of 
America there are about 15,000 motion 
pictuie the itres, to which about ont-tenth 
oi 10,000,000, persons go daily In the 
large cities the pmportion is much higher, 
for instance, in Cleveland, Ohio, about 
one-seventh , m New Yoik, one-sixth , and 
in Hartford, Connecticut, one-hfth I he 
admission ranges from two-half annas 
to 4* rupees 1 he box receipts for the hist 
yeai approximately amounted to Rs. 

1.000. 000.000.000. Thus the gioss profits 
of the entire industry in 1916, were Rs 

83.62.50.000. 

The best known actors ani actresses 
and famous writers are employed at 
fabulous salaries 

There are about two hundred producing 
companies in America, but the following 
arc the largest producing and distributing 
concerns 
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MOMNL PlCTl RTS IN Tni HAS I 
Chin i is awalining \ei \ fist from lui 
long slumbci and is tackling quite 
vigorously the most mi pot tint pi obit ms 
of lik At t! c present pace of development, 
it will not be ver\ long before she will 
become one of the foremost nations. She 
has learnt the elementary lessons m the on- 
w«id march, and now her watchword is 
“persistent effort* * Am one othei agencies 
she is employing mcieasinglv, moving 
pictures, one of the most effective and 
twentieth-century instruments But how- 
ever, tht moving pictuie theatres are 
largely confined to the tieaty ports Each 
ttiow lasts two hours, and the admission 
tanged from two-half annas to one 
rupee and 14 annas All the films shown 
are second-hand and foreign 


In the eailv histoiy of moving picture 
show® in Japan, all the films displayed 
were I o reign But the Japanese, true to 
their ptogressive spit it, were not quite 
contented with such films as w etc thrown 
upon their market Most of them were 
meaningless and others were of objcction- 
ibk tone Rc ih/ing that no progress can 
Ik midi with such films solely prepared 
lor i diffeient kind of spectators, they 
the mst Ives launched upontiie manufacture 
of locil films w thd miestic taste and en- 
Mionmcnt To day several companies are 
engaged in the industry, and almost the 
whole progtam of films is “Jap made” 
Very little use is made of the foreign films 
now a -days, and they are especially come- 
dies and special events 

The shows are very popular in Japan, 
and there are to-day about one hundred 
and fifty theatres m all, but they are in- 
creasing quite fast From six to eight reels 
are shown at one performance, lasting 
about two hours The admission is from 
2-Vs? annas to one rupee and a half. 
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India and Moving Pictures. 

To-day in entire India there are not as 
many moving picture theatres* as in the 
City of Washington, the Capital of the 
United States of America, with a popula- 
tion of only a little over 2,00,000. This 
statement may be a surprise to many, 
but it is a bare fact. It is rather difficult 
to assign the speciGc reasons for this 
meagre display, but among others *thc 
following may be mentioned : 

Lack of positive knowledge, self-confi- 
dence, initiative, adventurous spirit, and 
predominating illiteracy form very serious 
obstacles in the pursuit and furtherance of 
any commercial or industrial organization. 
''Modern industrialism emphatically de- 
mands a verv comprehensively positive 
and specialized knowledge for the achieve- 
ment of success, and this unfortunately 
our B. A.s and M. A s do not p jssess, 
and the illiterate masses, owing to their 
limited knowledge and experience, can- 
not gauge the possibilities of an 
industrial enterprise from the national, 
as well as internatioal view-point. Most 
of the organizations so far have been 
launched by individuals on a very 
limited scale, and they deserve the highest 
praise and sympathy, but alas, this mode 
of organization is too ancient to make any 
headway in modern commercialism. In 
certain lines it may have some justification 
to exist, but the twentieth century organi- 
zation is the corporate form whereby the 
savings and co-operation of an almost un- 
limited number of persons arc facilitated. 
It would have been totally impossible to 
organize the Tata Steel Limited or the big 
cotton mills of Bombay on the individual 
basis. 

For the establishment of a moving pic- 
ture theatre, electric light is very essential, 
and unfortunately, this is not found except 
atafew large cities, and here some theatres 
are in operation. In some cases calcium 
light has been employed, but this sort of 
illumination is most unsatisfactory for the 
commercial success of the moving picture 
show. 

Almost all the films that are exhibited 
to-day in India are "foreign and second- 
hand, full of blemishes and streaks. They 
aw very iriurious to the eves, and detn- 
meatal to the mental faculties. They are ex- 
pressly made for western spectators, whose 
taste and morals are quite different from 
57%— 12 


those of ours. Having been used in the west, 
they cease to be of any value, and are 
dumped upon our market at a considerably 
higher price than they fetch at home even 
when normal. There is no choice on our 
part but to accept them at the dem aided 
price, otherwise the theatre has to be 
closed. There is not any real taste and 
interest in the photo dramas, because they 
arc unitelhgiblc and meaningless to our 
people, and for this reason comedy and 
tragedy films, or something sensational or 
exciting, is generally shown. The people 
go to the shows, not because it seems as a 
physical relaxation, or mental food, or of 
vital interest, but merely as a novelty or 
curiosity. This sort of continuous and 
imperfect entertainment is very harmful to 
all the patrons. 

Our ideals, customs, ethics and morals 
are ro largely different from those of the 
Occidentals, tint it our photoplays, made 
in India solely tor our own people, are to 
be shown all the time to the western 
spectators, they will be bored to death. 
The attendance will rapidly fall off, the 
interest and attraction will be wholly 
distracted, and the enthusiasm and inspi- 
ration will altogether fade away, and 
'then the patrons will be only the curio and 
thrill seekers. 

In order to make this most effective and 
blessed instrument serve a very inportant 
mission in our country, where unfortu- 
nately, almost inconceivable illiteracy pre- 
dominates, diversified dialects abound, and 
heterogeneous institutions prevail, it is 
necessary to establish manufacturing plants 
where our great epics, classics, dramas, 
melodramas, comedies, stories, romances, 
fables, historic, biographic and current 
events films and the like, c in be picturized 
with our own actors and actresses, settings 
and atmosphere, and with our local genius. 
Then this new art, with its universal tongue 
that knows not the bounds of territorial 
limits, castes or creeds and literacy or 
illiteracy, will become a common agency of 
all the people for genuine amusement, and 
a common diffuser of sound knowledge. 

Then, and then indeed this wonderful 
instrument will serve not only as a relaxa- 
tion for physical faculties, or food for 
mental faculties of the patrons, but it will 
mould their characters, shape their morals, 
stimulate their actions, and set their minds 
thinking about the vital problems of life. 

Suchet Singh. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Indians in Fiji and the Duty of Indians. 

In the September issue of the Modern Review Mi*. 
Andrews* has contributed a very suggestive article 
on ‘India and Fiji.’ That it is very thoughtful as 
Well will be dear to all those who, in the midst of the 
present political confusion, retain enough interest in 
problems connected with the ultimate well-being of 
India. It cannot be denied that the events that are 
happening immediately before our eyes are of a very 
engrossing nature. But, as Mr. Andrews rightly 
suggests, the situation in Fiji, if neglcctri, and the 
events there, if allowed to drift will, perhaps, involve 
India in a great national calamity and strike a knock- 
down blow to some of the most cherished ideals of 
the Indian people in this country. As Fiji really is 
'a great flowing advertisement saving in big letters 
to all who travel to and fro across the Pacific— This 
is India,’ it should be easy to perceive that the future 
of the Immigration problem in India is very closely 
dependent upon the state of things in this island in 
the Pacific. It js already well known th.it a very 
unjust and harmful bar has been placed in the way 
of all Indian settlers in the Far West. What is not 
equally well-known is that, to some extent at 
least, the basts of this unnatural prohibition is the 
ignorance and conduct of a section of the Indian 
settlers themselves. No doubt, there is ample evidence 
to show tii.it the average European over there hates 1 
the Indian because of the racial prejudice imbibed 
from the vety atmosphere on which he breathes 
We should not, however, shut our eves to the fact 
that the Indian labourer m Fiji or elsewhere does 
uot always exhibit hunsell under very loveable 
iiicumsUiiecs. This explains to some extent the 
hesitation and half-hcartcdness with which even 
liberal minded foreigners sometimes come forward 
to help us. If in Fiji, even after the emancipation of 
the Indians, they are allowed to exhibit themselves 
and misrepresent us ns heietofore, the fault will be 
mainly oum. Those who never have been to India 
aud see us only through our present representatives 
iu Fiji cannot but term a very low opinion of 
Indians as a nation. And this opinion, in its turn, 
will influence the Western countnes when they 
fashion the policy that regulates aud will regulate 
in fultne the admission of Indians into foreign 
lands. The question of the uplift of ludisns 
in Fiji is important from a huuiunitutian point 
of view hut is also o! great uational import. 
The degeneration or the perpetuation of the 
present state of * Indians in Fiji, will certainly 
mean the degradation of the Indian nation in the 
eyes of the whole world, 

The history of the emancipation and rise of the 
Negro race in America during what has been called 
the 'Reconstruction period* suggests to our mind 
an analogy of the present affairs in Fiji. President 
Lincoln's proclamation of emancipation set the Negro 
free but the prejudice against him did not die out 
soon. During the period that followed this great 
event the Negroes found themselves face to face 
with a very peculiar aud intricate problem, The 
emancipation threw them out of slavery and work 


all at once. Poverty and prejudice stared them in the 
face everywhere that they went. The injustice and 
hatred of their former masters who considered* them- 
selves robbed of what they had been accustomed to 
regard as their property, dogged their heels. Their 
own ignorance and illiteracy formed a drawback 
even more harmful and humiliating. But the wisdom 
of their leaders and their own efforts saved them 
after half a century of the keenest national struggle 
against these dark forces. As a result we see to-day 
the coloured man taking his place side by side with 
the White man in America. Bui the trials and hard- 
ships through which they had to pass can be ad- 
equately realised only by those who have studied the 
history of their rise. It is certain that the least 
shortsightedness on the part of their leaders, the 
slightest disinclination to sacrifice self-interest in the 
interests of the nation, the least desire to spare ex- 
pense in educating the emancipated slaves and their 
children, would have meant for the whole nation a 
form of slavery worse than before— or perhaps a 
complete effaccmcnt of the nation from the surface of 
the earth. The neglect of the Indian in Fiji capnot 
possibly result iu a disaster of the like magnitude, 
because all our national interests are not vested in 
Fij'.. But this decrease will undoubtedly mean a 
gradual decrease iu number and importance ot the 
Indians in Fiji, the strengthening of the prejudice 
against the settlement of Indians in Crown Colonies 
and elsewhere, and finally the confiscation of any 
immigration rights that we have acquired. 

The problem being of such a grave importance the 
question naturallv arises, What can we do to avert 
this national calamity ? 

Mr. Andrews seems to suggest an excessive de- 
pendence on the Government or the Island. But it is 
very doubtful if a Government with practically noue 
to represent Indian interests will ever tackle tn* pro- 
blem iu a manner calculated to benefit the Indian 
section of its population. Nor can we expect the 
Government of India to do much unless it is armed 
with a power to legislate in respect to what has been 
called 'reciprwar immigration— that is, we should not 
nll.iw in this country the immigration of a people 
who do not extend the same privilege to our country- 
men. The real remedy now as ever must be in the 
hands of the people themselves. No time should be 
lost in spreading broadcast the seeds of education 
amongst the Indians in Fiji. The m issionaries of 
organised missions sue i as the Brahmo Samaj, or the 
Arya Samaj or the Ramakrjfhna Homes, should not 
only visit the Island Indians and teach them bow to 
live better but even make efforts to settle down 
amongst them. Buormous sacrifices have to be made 
before a people, more than a century behind the 
world, can be made to march with it. The' great 
difficulty here In India is a lack of organised Sort. 
Many people individually may be prepared to help in 
this noble cause but the difficulty is about 'a man or 
men who can come forward at this junettit* to de- 
mand their help. As these lines are being written our 
mind of its own accord runs to look up to Mr. 
Gandhi. Could not he who has suffered so much, 
done so much and felt so much for Ittfdia, organise a 
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mission to help those who are a part of ourselves ? 
He has already invited young men lor a noble work , 
let him try ana sec if some can bejound to perform 
this. arduous task under bis guidance and in the light 
of his vast experience of questions of this nature. 
The illiterate Fijians cannot be expected to do much 
for themselves, unless we, who know better, who are 
taught better and who perhaps feel better, go and 
rouse them to the.consciousness of their needs. 

The second step that 4 can be suggested is the 
bringing together of the Fiji Indians for purposes of 
deliberation on points of interest and importance to 
them locally. A conference of the people always 
reveals defects in the social organisation, stimulates 
organised work, and suggests steps and remedies of 
local troubles about which the world at large knows 
nothing. What Fiji lacks is initiative, and it Bhould 


be ucognised that we should stait the woik that 
might place the Fijians to stnnd on their own legs 
and continue their onward march steadily. 

Thirdly the Government of India caabe moved tp 
do at least something in the matter. Jmn a strong 
expicssion of a desire on its part to promote the weu- 
faie of Fiji Indians might engage the attention of the 
Fiji Government towaids the need of educating 
Indian children providing sanitary house accommoda- 
tion (or Indian settlers and looking after their inter- 
(st at least with a favourable eve. 

Hut any great reliance on a source other than 
i selves is not advisable or profitable. We flfeght 
to l>e prepared to help those who are a part of oof* 
selus With their future is ouib closely bound, On 
t licit welfare depends ours. , , 

‘fclnha.* 
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III the Name of Religion. 

Man, at some one has said, is “incurably religi- 
ous ” Except for the unsoftened pagans of New \ ork 
City, there are probably no human beings in the 
woild who do not have some teligious sense In 
New Mexico there has been, since the oldest Mexican 
can remember, a strange sect known as the Pcm- 
tentes. They scourge themselves at their secret 
meetings, and any one who tries to look in on one of 
their services is likely to get a bullet through 
his forehead. The pietuic below is somewhat 


dun, as the photogiaphct who took it from behind 
a bush had an absurd idea that he would Hue to 
continue living. 

being icbgious in India is no simple matter of 
sitting in the back 'pew and noticing that Mrs. 
Smith’s new gown isn't new at all, huL just her old 
one made over. To be truly teligious ovci there, obe 
must occasionally dunce on a bed ol hot coals orlie 
on a couple of sharp knives And to be very truly M t- 
gtous it is proper once in a lifetime to do a high dive 
off one of the temples, as shown in the illustration. ’ 
Isn’t it wonderful, where we get all these pictures ? 
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god* It is four inches in diameter, and wall used 
in the construction of the huge temple It would 
be interesting to trace through history the curious 
connection between religion and hair Some religions 




decree that hair be shaved off 
some religions are strong for 
beards But all of them seem 
to have some hair laws Even 
the bather ous ones 

Before making fun of the 
gentleman with the hardware 
gown, let us remind you that 
he is a very eminent person 
age in his own country in 
Siberia— a shaman, as a matter 
of fact, with rare ability in the 
banishment of evil spirits and 
the cure of everything from gip 
to housemaid's knee This maga» 
tine aims to be helpful There 
fore wc pass on the shaman’s 
prescription for whatever ails 
yon, which i« . “Dress yourself 
up like this and dance conti 
nuously in a circle for one hour 
and twenty minutes ” 

-Entry Week 


The biggest advertiser of religion in Iowa is 
John Wesley Pulton, whose farm is covered in every 
available spot with scriptural warnings Even the 
Fulton flivver bears the warning “Heaven or Hell 
Awaits Yon,** while the Fulton checkbook is inscnb* 
ed, “Jesus watches you ” 

The neat time you happen to be in the Higashi 
Hong warm Temple in Japan jou’ll be interested 10 
seeing this rope It was made from the hair 
of thousands of Japanese girls offered to the 


AB France b Proud of Hob. 

Hot many years ago Auguste Rodin was 
for the third time by the Beans Arts, a' 
artists who thought they knew exactly how 
should look When he tried to exhiWt tis 
the 8alon he was rebuffed again 

“The work 1 sent in, *lhe Mao with the Crooked 
Nose* was not conceived after, the taste of my 
judges, * he said “l represented him as 1 saw nun, 
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while they think it is legitimate to tamper with 
nature and beautify hei ” 

While the popular sculptors of the day seemed to 
feel that every sculptured figure should have pleasing 
features, well rounded limbs, if not a Greek nose at 
least a Roman nose, Rodin felt that nature was the 
only thing worth copying. When pupils came to him. 
he could »only say, “Study nature." He admired 
models who had large feet unmaimed by tight shoes, 
“because only large feet are natural and propor- 
tionate." For these heresies he was denounced as 
indecent and a madman. 

Before he received any appreciation from art 
critics, tins sculptor of whom all France is proud 
suffered nearly fifty years of extreme. poverty. His 
parents were peasants, and for long periods he 
would have to give up his sculpture to work as a 
mere artisan, for the sake of getting bread for bis 
earthly body. 


4&r 
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Rodin lahored! fifty years to prove that sculp- 
ture is not necessarily pretty and pleasing. Now 
Mestrovic has sculpt uied this portrait ol Rodin. 
Seems like the workings of Nemesis, but Rodin thinks 
the statue is great art and a good likeness. 


Rodin's first wife died about a year ago, an old, 
old woman whom he married in his artisan days. 
She never advanced a step along the road that her 
husband took, and when great rulers and great 
artists and great writers came to his studio to pay 
their respects, bis little old wife was always there 
knitting, in a little cap and shawl. All we know of 
her is thut she kept his house for him and was glad 
that they bad plenty of money for their old age. 

Strange to say, according to a notice that appear- 
ed in the Paris journals, Rodin—* patriarch of sev- 
enty-six with a patriarchal white beard— married a 
girl named Rose Beurre on January DO, 1917. Three 
weeks later she died, and the only people who can ex- 
plain this wedding are the two necessary witnesses. 

-Every Week, 

"Death Through Bad Citizenship.” 

“History shows us that, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, eveiy great nation, after climbing laboriously 
to the xenith of its power, lias then apparently be- 
come exhaused by the effort, and has settled down in 
a state of repose, relapsing into idleness, and into in- 
difference to the fact that other nations were pushing 
up to destroy it, whether by force of arms, or by the 
more peaceful but equally fatal method of commer- 
cial strangulation. In every case the want of some 
of that energetic patriotism, which made the country, 
has caused Its ruin. In every case the verdict of 
History has been “Dbath Through Bad Citizenship." 

—Lkateoani-Geoeral Sir Robert Badeu-Powctt. 
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NOTES 


Conditions of Self-rule* 

We have persistently an<| f earnestly 
vmiinlAtncd that we ought tp have wlf- 
iulc, Home JStrie, or national autonomy 
now, thoug^socially, moiaJly, education- 
ally, srofiomicftWy nnd physically we arc 
not vflfot we ought , to jxr. * We have 
ad vocsM self-rule even in our present un- 
satisfactory condition, because self-rule 
is a primary human right, is natural and 
Iwcause there is no other means of national 
advancement. But lor obtaining Home 
Rule we must make the most strenuous 
endeavour. We must be prepared to make 
the utmost sacrifices for it. And in order 
that wc may be able to do so, we must not 
for a moment forget that we must have 
character. 

Should our national character not be 
what it ought to be, even independence 
would not be of any use to us. For power 
woukl be grasped by designing, self-seeking 
persons, and the body politic would sufter 
in consequence. An independent country 
ruled by an autocrat or by a close oligar- 
chy or bureaucracy, is not really a self- 
ruling country. True self-rule is synony- 
mous with democracy. It can be bene- 
ficial and the best results can be obtained 
from it only if a people possess character 
and be public-spirited. Moreover, a charac- 
terless people can never remain self-ruling 
for any considerable period of time. 
Character, then, goes belore self-rule, and 
must be its constant concomitant in order 
that it mav be maintained and be bene- 
ficial, We do not say or suggest that our 
people have no virtues. What we mean 
is tndt we must dfcvolap to a far higher 
degree than we have the qualities 

which enable men to make sacrifices for 
civic rights, to prefer honour to honours, 
not to stoop to flattery, to give up selfish 
ease for the public welfare and to keep to 
the path of integrity, rectitude and truth 
inspitc of temptations and apprehension 
of loss of wealth, liberty aud life itself. 

John Stuart Mill says in his Represen- 
tative Government : * 

“A people may prefer a free government, but if, 
from indolence, or carelessness. or cowaidice, or 


want of public spirit, they are unequal to the exertions 
necessary for preserving it ,* if they will not fight for 
ii when it is d iiectly attached { if they can he deluded 
bv the artifices used to cheat them out of it if by 
momentary discouragement, or temporary panic, »r 
a fit enthusiasm Tor an Individual, they can be 
induced to lay their liberties at the feet efepofa 
great man, or trust him with powers which enable 
him to subvert their institutions; in all theee cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty : and though 
it may he for their good to have had it even for a 
short tuue they are unlikely long to enjoy it. 

Another condition for the maintenance 
oi self-rule and the continuous increase ol 
the capacity for managing our own affairs, 
is that we must be truly democratic in our 
social relations, too. We tell the British 
rulers of India that they cannot advocate 
and apply one set of principles in Burope 
and another in India. Must we not 
similarly say to ourselves that we ought 
not to profess one set of principles in 
politics without sincerely and earnestly 
advocating their application in the sphere 
oi our social relations, too ? An upholder 
of hereditary social inequality* social ex- 
clusiveness anfl touch-me-not-ism m not 
and can never be a true Home Ruler. The 
door of opportunity should be equally open 
to all in everything. 1 hat aud that alone 
is true democracy. 

Presentation of Farewell Address to 
Prof. Jadunath Sarlcar- 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar was publicly 
enteitained and presented with an address 
by the residents of Patna on the eve of 
his departure for Benares to fill the chair 
of history iu the Hindu University. There 
was a large gathering of leading men of 
the town. In the address it was said : 

“lliib ib. we believe, the first time in the history 
of modern Patna that a distinguished educationist 
is publicly honoured by the people, irrespective oi 
class or cued, and this fact, we are glad to note, 
bears tloi|u«ut testimony to the unique regard and 
esteem iu which you are held by them. 1 ’ 

Referring to this passage in the address, 
Prof, Sarkar observed : 

\ou remark that this is the first time in the 
history of Modern Patna that a distinguished 
educationist has been publicly honoured by the 
people. I regard this as a happy augury iortbe 
future of the province, for the supreme problem of 
India to-day is the educational problem, and the 




cl Mtt. Besant and of Mean. Asundale and Wadk. 
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quality of the work done in this field will depend on 
the qualifications of the workmen, the condition^ to 
which they are subjected, and the spirit in which 
they do their work. If you encourage them to act 
as the Good Shepherd to their young dock, you will 
have the happiest results j if you make them feel that 
they are mere hirdu|gs, ths end will be ruinous. 

It you honour oar educationists and jealously watch 
to save them from insult, degradation and undeserv* 
ed penury, you will be only guarding your best 
interests. You will he helping m to raise op a breed 
of honest, tuauly,* efficient and chivalrous youth, for 
the future f*pd ofowr race and country. 

The significance of what Prof. Sarkar 
said need dot be explained. 

One other passage, a somewhat long 
one, we shall quote from Prof. Sarkar's 
reply to the 1 address, not so much for its 
personal interest as to show how a 
Frotessor, who is also a researcher, ought 
to work and how people should not ex- 
pect him to be a society man. 

Indeed, as 1 take a retrospect of my life here on the 
eve of iny departure from the scene of my nineteen 
years' work, 1 am oppressed by a painful conscious- 
ness that l have failed in my social duties. 1 may 
have worked my hardest for my college ; I may have 
pursued my investigations of Indian history and 
Indian economics, making the night joint-labourer 
with the day and not dividing the Sunday from the 
rest of the week ; I may have intimately shared the 
life of my boys outside the class-room. But 1 have 
surely (Ailed in observing the hundred and one 
amenities of life which a cultivated society requires 
from its members in their mutual relations. 

I have rarely refurned a visit, 1 have sparingly 
entertained and I have attended social functions as 
seldom. The result has been that no self-respecting 
gentleman of Bankipur has crossed my threshold a 
second time, and my only visitors have been wild 
antiquariaw*, desperate students of Indian history, 
sworn devotees of literature, and a few personal 
lriends. Well, gentlemen, I am not a Misantbropos 
and 1 do not hate mankind ; but 1 could not afford 
the time for a fuller social intercourse with you. 
For this I sincerely apologise to you. 

My onfy excuse is that I hav* always regarded 
Bankipur asacapital field (or my work. True, I learnt 
Persian before cutting here. But it was only here 
that 1 turned that instrument to the interpretation 
of original historical documents and the investigation 
of our country's past The dry cold and bracing 
climate of Patna for six months in the year and the 
comparative lightness Uf my college work during the 
first ten years of my •« vice here, gave me an 
opportunity of storing knowledge and examining 
original records, for which I shall always remember 
Patna with gratitude, Here 1 began all of my 
researches, and here L have carried many of them to 
completion. Wherever my latter days may be spent, 
Patna will be a loving memory to me. 

Research is a brooding passion : the standard of 
perfection* expected Of an original investigator in 
the civilised world to-day, is very high and is daily 
becoming more and mare exacting and ponderous. 
The Inman, who wishes to win a place for his 
country in the roll of those who have added to the 
world’s stock of knowledge, must not rest, must 
not enjoy himself, utust not think of his worldly 


goods, must be a stranger Jo society ; he must even 
neglect his family. It is a heavy price to pay ; but 
we have to pay it, if modern Indians are not to be 
talked of as intellectual Pariahs in the congress of 
the learned, at Paris, Berlin or London. 

You appreciate my devotion to this ideal and you 
pardon me for my social failings here. For this 1 
thank you again. 

The Bengal Sochi Service League. 

The second anniversary meeting of the 
Bengal Social Service League came ofi on 
the IStJL August 1917, at the Overtoun 
HalLdlTfcrthe Presidency of Sir K. G. 
Gupta, kTCTS.I. A very interesting report 
of the various activities of the League 
during the year was read at the meeting by 
the Secretary, Dr. D.N. Maitra. The report 
has been published and wc are glad to 
commend it to the public. Besides afford- 
ing prompt and effective relief to people 
who suffered from sudden outbreaks of 
fire, famine and flood, the League, we are 
glad to read in the report, helped in the 
matter of providing pure drinking water 
in several villages by the excavation of one 
tank and the sinking of 33 pucca wells, 
started and maintained 43 Schools in 9 
districts, and by the publication and 
broadcast distribution of health tracts 
and leaflets and by means of lectures 
spread popular sanitary knowledge in 
many villages. During the year under 
review, 29 new branches of the League 
were opened at different places in Bengal 
and a systematic study and improvement 
of bustees in Calcutta were undertaken. 

There can now be no question that the 
Bengal Social Service League no longer 
merely holds out the promise of a seed, 
but has germinated aod struck deep roots 
into the soil of this country. We can only 
hope that it may grow and prosper from 
year to year ana succeed in enlisting great- 
er sympathy and cooperation of the 
public. 

Mrs. Besant and Presidentship of 
The Congress. 

Some admirers of Mrs. Annie Besant 
have called her an Incarnation of a 
Principle. Some of her followers have 

g one further, and called her a Saint, a 
evi (which means goddess), an Incarna- 
tion of the goddess Saijpwati and the 
Saviour of India. B very One has the right 
to his own opinions and enthusiasm. And 
it is not our intention iu this note to cri- 
ticise any terms used by Mrs. Besant’s 
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admirer® and followers to describe her. 
We wish, only to say that we do not 
subscribe to the views implied in these 
terms. It is on other grounds that we say 
that she is probably the fittest person to 
preside over the 32nd session of the Indian 
National Congress. In recent years she 
has used her voice and her pen most 
vigorously, persistently and fearlessly in 
her advocacy of self-rule for India. The 
country does not know a more forceful, 
fearless and resourceful preacher of Home 
Rule. She it is who hns made it a living 
issue. In working for Home Rule she has 
suffered heavily both in purse and in 
person. She has carried constitutional 
agitation to its larthest legal limits ; for 
she has been fighting her cases in the 
Privy Council, The question of self- 
government is now before both Goverment 
and people. It will be the most import- 
ant question to be discussed at the ensuing 
session of the Congress. For all these 
reasons and also because the majority of 

E rovincial Congress Committees want 
er, dhe ought to be chosen to preside over 
the next Congress. For a province in 
which the repressive policy of internment 
has been most vigorously pursued, it 
would be in the fitness of things, too, 
to have as president one who has herself 
undergone internment. 

Objections have been raised against 
electing her. One is that she is a foreigner, 
and m a movement for obtaining 
self-rule the leading position ought not 
to be assigned to a foreigner. Our reply 
is that it is not in the year 1917 
that the Congress has suddenly for the 
first time grown into an organisation for 
obtaining civic rights. It has been such 
for years past, or, probably from its very 
start, though, it may be, not directly or 
quite consciously. We remember that the 
practical originator of the Congress was 
a foreigner, and its foremost guide, friend 
and philosopher even to-day is a foreigner 
residing in England. We remember, too, 
that foreigners Hke Yule, Webb, Bradlaugh, 
Cotton and Wedderburn have presided 
over it without any objection being raised 
by the present objectors. We remember 
also that when it wasproposedtohave Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as president it was 
this Rsvraw alone which objected on the 
ground of his bging a foreigner. The 
present objectors did not then object, 
when again Mrs. Besaut was about to be 


m 

chosen to preside oyer the tf. P. Provim 
dal Conference, which sfaesul^qtteatly did, 
this Review alone objected.' The prepent 
objectors did not then object. Of all the 
pet sons of foreign extraction named above, 
the objection is least valid against Mrs. 
Besant ; because she hns made India her 
home. It may also lie urged against onf 
objection that if India had Naturalisation 
Laws, Mrs. Annie Besant cottld have 
become a naturalised Indian ; and it it 
well-known that a naturalised citizen 
ceases to be treated as a foreigner and has 
all the rights and responsibilities of 
autochthonous citizens. No doubt the 
has not been naturalised legally, as there 
arc, we believe, no naturalisation laws 
in India ; but her sufferings and sacrifices 
for India may be accepted as a baptismal 
rite conferring naturalisation on her. 

The ideal of Indian Swaraj or self-rale 
did not originate with Mrs. Besant. it 
was very clearly and definitely described 
and demanded by Dadabhai Naoroji in 
1906 in a Calcutta session of the Congress. 
And his demand justly and logically went 
farther than the demand of Home Rulers, 
Moslem- Leaguers or Congressmen of to-day. 
Even the expression Indian Home Rule did 
not originate with Mrs. Annie Besant. We 
say all this not to minimise her political 
services, but to show that she should be 
taken only as the most impressive spokes- 
man, for the year, of the Swaraj move- 
ment, but neither its originator nor its 
leader. And she will demand in substance 
what the Congress and the Moslem League 
have already jointly decided upon as the 
united demand of India under the presi- 
dentship of bom citizens of India. 

It has been also said that her election 
would be a challenge to Government, it 
would be to flout Government. We do 
not think so. If the numerous protest 
meetings held before her release, were not 
a challenge, her election cannot be a 
challenge, and she has now been released. 
One of the ex-presidents of the Congress 
was once in jail, though not for a political 
but a merely technical offence. Mrs. 
Besant was simply interned, not sent to 
jail. Ex-political-pnsoners have been elected 
members of the British Parliament. Olfly 
recently two Sinn Fein rebels, let ont of 
jail, Mr. Macguinnes and Mr. de Valera, 
■have been elected members of parliament. 

It has been also objected that Mrs. 
Besant did not hold her presefit political 
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opinions some years* ago, that she has 
changed, and 'may change again. But 
it should he noted that her change has 
been in the direction of progress, not 
in that oi ictrogiyssion. We are to take 
a person's opinions as they are, not 
as tin v were ot may he in future. We 
do not wish to rake up unpleasant facts. 
But it Congres ava’lns will pas-, in review 
the (i ones nl ail the past piesidents, they 
will find that some men have Idled that 
position whose pnhlMwJ opinions as re- 
gards Indian polities weie, before their 
occupation ol the presidential eliaii, nil. 
Some past presidents have even gone hack 
on some ot their former political opinions, 
either directly or indirectly. Just as vve 
do not take them now as representatives 
of Congress polities, so d Mrs. Annie 
Bcsant should in future he guilty ol similar 
retrogression, we would cease to look 
upon her as a Congress walla and would 
not he hound by any views she might then 
propound. 

Certain tilings which she is repot ted to 
have said or (lone during the Swadeshi 
agitation has given offence in Bengal. 
As to these, we are disposed to lorgct 
and forgive. For what she said against 
Arabinda Ghosh she has made ample 
amends by subsequently published warm 
appreciation of his worth. The Gandhi 
incident in Benares we have not forgotten. 
Probably it was due to an attack ol 
nerves, or something worse. But we 
are not disposed to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. We hold no brief for Mis. Bcsant 
and do not contend tli it she is impeccable. 

On the whole, we support her ; though 
wc do not think that there is no one else 
fit to preside, or that our cause would be 
irretrievably ruined if she were not elected. 
In conclusion, when anyone (eels disposed 
to indulge in any criticism of her in con- 
versation or writing, we would ask him to 
try to pi ove to his own satisfaction that 
every one oi the past presidents of the 
Congress was oris more faultless in every 
respect than Mrs. Bcsant. 

Party Strife and Self-rule. 

Some objections against Indian self- 
government have been based on the exist- 
ence of party strife in our midst. These 
have no great validity, as there is no self- 
ruling country without political parties and 
more violent party strife than we have here. 
In our present condition, however, we dis- 


like and condemn party dissensions, be- 
cause they stand in the way of a united 
effort to win civic rights. 

• One particular objection of our oppo- 
nents we wish to meet. It has been said 
that as, on the whole, the Indian members 
of the legislative councils form a standing 
opposition, if Government he defeated by 
them, who will carry on the work of ad- 
ministiMti >n ? This objection presupposes 
that things are to remain just as they are 
now even when India obtains complete sell- 
government. But that is not the case. In a 
sell-ruling India, the position of the Viceroy 
and Governors would probably be like that 
of similar functionaries in the self-ruling 
Dominions. And there is enough of politi- 
cal capacity in India and sufficient differ- 
ence of opinion on many matters of detail 
to make it practicable for one party to 
form a go\ eminent when another has gone 
out of power. So the existence of parties 
among us is nallv m one sense one of our 
qualifications tor self-government. The 
system of party government lias its faults, 
and they are great. Partisanship and fac- 
tiousness are maladies trom which parties 
suffer. But there may be healthy party 
activity free from the taint of partisanship 
and factiousness. All nations which wish 
to advance should haw in their midst, as 
Mill says, *‘the antagonism of influences 
which is the only security for progress,” 

Mr. Montagu’s Visit and the Duty of 
Public Bodies and Public Men. 

By the desire of the Secretary of State 
an official announcement has been made 
regarding the procedure which will be fol- 
lowed during his approaching visit to 
India. It is said therein • 

Representations ami nuiiuma!- on the suhject of 
ref unis should bj iiddtuscd to him through the 
Governor General in Council. Deputations will be 
rtceived by Mr. Montagu and lbs Excellency the 
Vicerny punllii To such deputations it will not be 
possible to give a consult red teplv, but it is hoped 
that great advantage will be secured from private 
interviews with selected members ol the deputations 
after thev hme presented their addresses. 

Persons or associations washing to have interviews 
or to picscnt addresses should make their wishes 
known to their lespective Local Governments who 
will submit their recommendations to the Govern- 
ment of India for subinissi m to the Secretary of 
State. This procedure is necessary in order to enable 
a daily programme of engagements to be prepared, 
and every eudeavour will be made to secure that all 
important associations and persons should be 
allotted a time for the desired deputation or address, 
it will be a convenience if copies of any addresses to 
be presented could be sent m some little time before- 
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hand, in order that there may be an opportunity of 
appreciating the points to be raised, ana it will add 
greatly to the value of the discussion t. at private 
interviews if gentlemen who are accorded that 
honour will similarly send in beforehand a summary 
of points they desire to lay before the Secretary of 
State nnd the Viceroy 

It is desired that the \iew* of re presen tatixes of 
all sections of the community should be heard, nnd 
these suggestions have been made in order that the 
time at Mi Montagu's ill posed may be distributed 
to the best advantage. 

Those public bodies and public men who 
desire to pnsent addresses, submit memo- 
rials and ^presentations, send deputa- 
tions or have interviews will find the 
above instructions and hints useful. We 
hope tbev will do their best to arm them- 
selves with detailed, definite, accurate 
and up-to-date information on the points 
which they wish to press on the attention 
of the Secretary of State. I liis is all the 
more necessary in view of the preparations 
being made for a tremendous agitation by 
the European sojourners in India. 

In this connection we may be allowed to 
draw the attention of our brother jour- 
nalists, representative bodies and public 
men to the able article on Mr Montagu’s 
visit and our duty contributed to the 
present number of this Review by “X.” We 
venture to think that it would lie to the 
advantage of the public if it were repro- 
duced and commented upon by our con- 
temporaries. 

It is necessary for us to redouble our 
efforts to obtain Home Rule. Anglo- 
Indians (old and new siyk) ate up in 
arms. Our agitation must, therefoie, be 
far more vigorous than ever , but it must 
be carried on by well-informed men who 
arc able to keep their emotions well under 
control. 

Release of Well-known Interned Persons. 

We arc happy that Mrs. Annie Besant 
and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia have 
been released. The people of India, in all 
provinces, paiicularly the people of Madras 
under the fearless leadership of Sir Subra- 
mania Iyer, tried to obtain their release 
by means of constitutional agitation. 
Therefore, Mr. Arundale was partly right 
when, in the course of the first speech 
which he made after his release at a 
public meeting in Coimbatore, he said 

Tht release of Mrs. Bcsaut and of Mr Wadia atul 
himself did not demand that thanks should he offered 
either to the Government of Madras or to the Govern- 
ment of India, nor even to the Secretary of State, 
lees, of course, to the Government of Madras than to 


any one else. The thanks, Mrs. Kesaat would have 
given, had she been well enough to addrees the meet* 
mg, would have been to the people of India. We 
gratefully thank with all our hearts the people of 
India for having freed us, to them is the victory, to 
them our gratitude, and tn releasing ns, India has 
shown to the wotld that vhc n no longer on her 
knees, she i& standing up upon her fret, she articulates, 
slit demands, she is ublc to insist with success. 
This i*. a magnificent uchu \euirnt and one that 
should make all loveis of Iiuh i moire that she can 
at fast protect those who are lu.i sen mts 

It is necessary that people should give 
up the obsequious habit of expressing 
gratitude iu a fulsome manner whenever 
through stress of circumstances men in 
power recognise the claims of justice and 
human freedom which they themselves had 
overridden. Thanks may, of course, be 
given iu a dignified manner. 

The Anglo-Indian papers and the non- 
official European community look upon the 
leleasc of the three interned pci sons as a 
sign of weakness The Hcnwikc says that 
it is a sign of strength Whatever else it 
may or mav not be, it is certainly a proof 
that the (io\ eminent of India have the 
wisdom to recognise the needs of the situa- 
tion. To the extent that any one, from 
the Secretary of State down wards, may 
have acted wholly or partly from a sense 
of justice and regard tor the claims of 
human libert}', he is entitled to praise. 

Though ei edit is due to the constitu- 
tional agitation carried on by the people, 
it should not monopolise all the credit. 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale hayt been 
released partly because they arc persons 
ot Btitish descent and have influence, and 
influential friends m England and other 
Western lands. Mr. Wadia, though 
an Indian, has been released partly be- 
cause, having been interned along with 
Mrs Besant and Mr. Arundale for the same 
imaginary offence, he cotffci not with any 
decency be kept deprived ol his freedom 
after the release of his two companions in 
misery. If those innocent deienub in 
Bengal who are unknown to fame and 
who have no influential friends, be set free, 
that would be a proof of Government hav- 
ing acted solely from a sense of justice. 

Blindness to Discontent and Suffering 
in Bengal. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes 

li India bitterly wept at the suffering* of the 
saintly lady, her release has, os the other band, 
deluged the country from one end to the other with * 
a wave of intense joy, the like of which won never 
felt before, But thur It not all The release qf Mrs* 
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Bem t bos brought About another unexpected 
mutt The relation between the people ana the 
Oovcrnment was getting more Anri more strained 
All that 1 * ovir now Never indeed, did the people 
M more sincticlv gt ittfiil to the Government than 
at the prestnt m« mint a matter of fact, we 
cannot too htionglv express cur grAtitude to, and 
high (ippumti »n of tl c wisdom displ md by 1 ord 
Cbelnud ml and Alt Montagu in itlcasing Mrs 
Besant and hu to adjutoib 

We have already given expiession to 
our happiness at the release ol Mis Besant 
and others. It is a gicat advantage to 
India now that they arc a tram fiec to 
serve her. But wc cannot say that the 
strained i elation between the people and 
the Government “is o\ct now not in 
Bengal nt any late Hundreds ol hu inno- 
cent sons still icniatn deprived of their 
liberty. This has caused sufknug not only 
to theni, but to tlyLii families as well,— 
particularly to the women uul eluldicii 
We do not make light of the suite lings of 
Mrs Besant and her associates But the 
sufferings caused bv the mtunmuits md 
deportations in Buigil hive been andaie 
far greater m volume and mtensitv, e uis 
ing suicide and insanity m i fu\ iims It 
is greatly to be ugicttcd tint iliue have 
not been any public signs to show whalici 
“India bitterly wept at the sulk tings ol” 
the intei lied and depot ted sons of Bengil 
also. 

We have said hcfoic and we icpe it that 
the liberty of the least of men md vfcmicn 
is just as pieeious to them unel to the 
world as that of the most fimotts We 
cannot, theiefore, be perfectly happy until 
justice has been done to all mespeetne of 
their fame or public suvius 

The Bengalee s attitude is commendable 
It asks 

But what about tin inter iul ptnons in Imgd 
A general amncsU of«pi litunl pris >iu.is and dettnua 
ibould follow to CUUIplCtl till VI Ol k of COUClll lliot 
and mark the ie\ersa) of tin >ld point 1 Ins should 
be done without in* dilav 

The Patnka has also subsequently writ- 
ten urging the release of the intei ned in 
Bengal. This wc gladly acknowledge 

Another Ex-Detenu Commits Suicide. 

Wc desire, says The Bengali c, to call 
prominent attention to the following ease 
of suicide, reported by our Raugpur corres- 
pondent, of an interned person who was 
Constantly shadowed by the Police and 
was not allowed to prosecute his studies 
even after his release s<r 


Sachindra Chandra Daa Gupta, a brilliant student 
of the 4th year daw m the Rfpon College, ton of 
Babu Jogeahch&adra Das Gupta a local Pleader, 
interned last year undei the Deltnce of India Act at 
Rangpur town in bis father’s house, committed 
•uucidi on Thursday last by taking opium The 
unfoi Innate 5 oung min though released, was not 
allowed bv the authorities to orosecute his studies 
this told so serious) v on his tiund that he destroyed 
lmnsilf, lowing behind a^ed parents, brothers and 
Btstus to mouin his tragic end The event has cast 
a glo >112 upon the town in view of his letters 
addussed to the District Magistrate, 1 is parents and 
some other gcnlli nun of the town, in which he has 
bittirlv i >mpl until of the cruel treatment meted out 
to him by the bloodhounds of law Ilis letters to 
the It i ile 1 D officer appointed to shadow him 
concludes with in intense p ithos “1 nm going to a 
region whin neither you n >r any other Police Officer 
will torment me ’ The letters have been stired by 
the Police 

Hie Rangpui correspondent of the 
\mrit,i Bd/tii Patnkn wutes — 

Of life he ipplied to Giwinmcut for permission 
io join the loi al Caimuh iel ( olhgt but permission 
w is riiused lie wis fuither piobibituj fiom taking 
put in iu> ^iiiu with bovs ot lus igt Hi was also 
dirt eti 1 b\ the t ID i finer n t t i attend the local 
Public 1 ibi u\ It the puip *es ol study md not 
t i i ilk to my v uig n in i\upt the mcmbeib of 
1 is family 

1 he b)\ who was a 1 nllmnt student, tre k all 
this n uih to lie irt and was »1 sm v d dining the last 
ln r >di\s moiose md despciulent Night before 
1 i t h t >1 1 lu«- im tlier th it it was no nsi to live such 
i lik t 1) i but dm <n the fuinly nil life and to 
hue me i soittcc of trouble t> the f ui d\ under the 
did) ippuheusion of ]ioliee sentch ind molestation 
lit h is left i httii stating dispm to be the cause of 
his sun cli 

The Administrative machine, we know, 
will not weep, but we do hope “India 
[will] bitterlv wetp at the sufhnngs of” 
this lutkkss young ninn Wc do not cer- 
tainly e \pcct any meetings of protest, bat 
we trust many will be moved to pity when 
thev lead the above exti acts 

We will not make any comments Wc 
onlv ask, lias anybody the moral right to 
make life unbearable to even the worst 
eiumnals confined m jail ? And this young 
man was not a criminal at all bat a lad 
of noble impulse's as the letters he has feft 
behind show. JIis letter to the District 
Magistrate is given below . 

Sir,— ‘1 w tile my dviug declaration iu this letter 
1 commit suicide for 1 think that I shall never be able 
to be useful to society The Government is the great- 
est obstacle ugmust my living a useful life 1 could 
live a selfish life like the ordinary people without be- 
ing In danger of the Government 8 dissatisfaction. But 
1 w ill not do that The Government has made me lose 
one precious year of my life and it has proved to be a 
stumbling block towards the prosecution of my 
•tudies 1 could have calmly borne it if the Govern- 
ment gave such an order according to the exulting 
Sam. 
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But I am afraid xt faa« blindly overlooked the laws. 
For even the Defence Act doee not empower the Govt, 
to pass such au order. It has proved to be quite 
arbitrary and tyrannous to pass such an order after 
setting me free and 1 cannot with stlf-respect recoucile 
myself to it. If the Govt, pass such an order against 
the 1000 young men who have been interned basing 
its giounds on the report of the I. D which is the 
greatest organ of falsehood 1 Ihmk, it will have to 
repent ior it. 

Now l commit suicide by taking opium and I do it 
with the hope that very soon 1 shall be able to begin 
A fresh new life. I am alone responsible for iny death 
1 hope that you will see the police does not make 
a parade ol enquiry into the matter and lIuis harass 
my parents or put any othei mcmbei otouifimilv 
to difficulty . I dcclaie that I commit suiudt after 
carefully thinking over it foi about a week and being 
deliberately tesolved. 

II is letter to liis brother contains the 
following passages 

When I was sit fiee I thought that I was i tally 
free, but now 1 ste that 1 am bound by the stiongest 
chain of the Government The ( IDs ask me not 
to associate with any of t»v fnmds. But 1 i inuot 
do that If I weit m mv former state (internment) 
I would have and could haw. obeyed them, but Mine 
I have been st t fiet, I mnnot leinun in bondage 
in society 1 have lost the best years ot my 
life and l am afraid I would lmve hist some more 
years if I had not set niy soul free ft oni the bondage 
of im hod\ l cannot live in society without bung 
a ttuc membir of it and without free activity Now 
every action of mine is watched b\ the C 1 1) with 
the greatci suspicion and they think that hv doing 
good to the society I tty to luflticmc my conn tiy men. 
1 commit suicide in oidtr that I may begin n ficsh 
life I pray to God that I may be born again in 
Bengal with everything good in me 

The above extracts ate from the Aniriln- 
Unznr Patriku . 

We do hope the Governor of Bengal 
will not write a letter of condolence to 
the parents of Saehindra Chandra Das 
Gupta, like that which he wrote to the 
parents of llari Charan Das, another 
detenu who committed suicide ; at any 
rate, not before he has put an end to the 
systein or procedure which causes such 
tragedies. Such letters of condolence sug- 
gest, though they do not justify, a very un- 
pleasant comparison. 

Suicide of H&ri Charan Das. 

Hari Charan Das, detenu, who com- 
mitted suicide sometime ago, was a school- 
master in Maldah. The cause of his 
suicide is unknown. What is known is 
that up to the time cf his death he bad 
not been granted any subsistence allowan- 
ce, but had to live on loans obtained from 
the police, fle had also suffered from mala- 
rious fever, and had written to the District 
Superintendent of Police to remove him to 


a healthv place. But four of hie 
reached that officer very late, some of 
many days after the due date. They toad®" 
their destination after he had commitiftw 
suicide. Who caused the delay in the 
transmission or delivery of these lettetip? 
Is it not probable that the saitte party 
may have intercepted or destroyed other 
letters of Hari Cliaran Das which might 
have revealed the cause or causes of ni» 
suicide? Will not this party be found 
out and punished in an exemplary 
manner? 

And, as soon as a man is interned, wfcy 
is lie not provided with a subsistence 
allowance? When a criminal, political or ' 
ordinary, is sent to jail, has he got to 
wait for his food for weeks or months ? 
If not, why should not a mere political 
suspect geL his subsistence allowance os 
soon as he is placed under restraint ? The 
procedure which depi ives a man of liberty 
without at exactly the same time supply* 
ing him with the wherewithal to live is 
certainly unworthy ot any humane and 
civilised administration, and should be 
substituted by better one without a 
moment's delay. 

Suicide Rate under Normal and Abnormal 
Conditions. 

The annual sanitary report of the 
Bengal Presidency tor the year 191G gives 
3310 as the number of suicides in that 
year. As the population of Bengal is 
45,329,147, the suicide rate was 73 per 
million. Tins is the rate under normal 
conditions. Let us see what the rate is 
under the abnormal conditions of intern* 
ment or compulsory domicile, as it is called 
in official pat lance. The number of detenus 
in Bengal is probably 1000, in round num- 
bers. Three cases of suicide among them 
lias been reported in the course of a year, 
including that of cx-detenu Sachindra. 
The suicide rate among them, therefore, 
comes to 3000 per million as against 73 
per million under normal conditions. It 
is not usual, and it may be considered^ 
unfair, to institute a comparison of tptftw 
sort. On that we pronounce no opiniodTj 
We have worked-out the figures Just tM 
give an idea to the readers of the abnojfte 
mality of the conditions under which* 
’•"detenus have to pass their days. 

Mothers to the Rescue. 

7 he Indian Daily News reports that at 
a largely attended meeting of the ladies of 


* 
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Calcutta held at the hall of the fheosophi- 
cat Society, College Square, on the 24th 
September, one of the resolutions passed 

M In view of the order of the Government 
releasing Mrs Besant and Messrs. Arun- 
dale ana Wadia, it is resolved that other 
persons, who have been interned without 
any tiial should also be released at once.’* 

This is a just and timely demand. We 
congratulate the ladies of Calcutta on 
holding the first public meeting in India 
to urge the release of detenus irrespective 
of their race, fame or influence. We men 
folk have no reason to feel proud of our 
Bex. 

Since the above was in type a resolu- 
tion asking for the rcalcasc of Bengal 
detenus has been passed at the Calcutta 
Town Hall meeting held to express joy at 
the release of Mrs. Besant and Messrs. 
Arundalc and Wadia and to thank Govern- 
ment for the same. 

Sir Michael O' Dwyer's Speech. 

In making a few comments on Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s famous speech deli- 
vered last month in the Indian Legislative 
Council, we wish first to say that our 
remarks are directed against him, not 
against the people of the Panjab. We in 
Bengal have always had a traditional 
respect for the Panjab as a land of brave 
men. This has found expression in Bengali 
literature, too. We have historical and 
biographical works dwelling on the brave 
deeds done and the martyrdom suffered by 
Panjabis, We have a drama, Puru-vikrnm , 
or the Valour of King Porus, contempor- 
ary of Alexander the Great, by Jyotinndra- 
nath Tagore. In “My Reminiscences” by 
Rabindranath Tagore occurs the follow- 
ing passage giving us a memory of the 
days of his childhood 

“Once there came in this way a young Paniabi 
servant named Lenu. The cordiality of the reception 
be got from ut would have been worthy of Kan jit 
Small himself Not only waa he a stranger, but a 
Panjabi to boot,— what wonder he stole our hearts 
away ? We had the same revet ence for the whole 
Panjabi nation as for Bhitna and Arjunaof the 
Mahahbarata* They weie warriors ; and if they had 
sometimes fought and lost, that was clearly the 
enemy's fault It was glorious to have Lenu, of the 
raqjab, In our very home.'* 

Our Panjabi friends will see from the 
above what our real feeling towards them 
is and has been ibr gmntions past We 
would not in the least grudge them any 


praise that they might get by. doing any* 
thing really praiseworthy. 

It was also for the Panjabis to say 
whether Sir Michael is or is not their 
spokesman ; and we think they have given 
an unmistakable answer. 

Under the guise of glorifying the Panjab, 
Sir Michael really sang his own praise, 
to the accompaniment of the tune, 
“Alqne 1 did it, and I alone did it.*’ Sir 
Michael’s speech, however, is defective 
in one respect. In the recent history of 
the Paujab, the recruitment of a large 
number of soldiers, the contribution of 
large sums of money to war funds, and the 
supply of large quantities of food-stuffs, 
are not the only most noteworthy events. 
That province has been conspicuous both 
for recruits and revolutionaries, both for 
conspirators and contributors to the war 
funds. The future historian will have to 
record not only the recruitment of a large 
number of soldicis, the contribution of 
large sums to war funds, and the supply of 
large quantities of food-stufls ; but also 
the wholesale robberies and rapine, the 
preparations and conspiracies for active 
revolt, the consequent conspiracy- and 
other political trials and the unusual num- 
bers of men sentenced to capital punish- 
ment, transportation for life and long terms 
of rigorous imprisonment. Sir Michael 
lias told us to whose credit the first three 
items mentioned in the first part of the last 
sentence should be placed ; but he has not 
told us what person or persons the future 
historian must hold accountable for the 
other items. He or his government has 
taken some credit for tne drastic steps 
taken for suppressing sedition. It may be 
said that the people alone were responsible 
for the bad things, but that the provincial 
Government ana the people were jointly 
entitled to praise for the good things. But 
would the future historian consider such 
an apportionment of praise and blame 
equitable ? When men go shares in any 
concern, they share both the profit ana 
loss. Sir Michael must explain why the 
most dangerous and serious revolu- 
tionary movement in India found the 
readiest response and had its principal 
seat in the Panjab. It may be true, 
as he said, that “The Panjab has no 
use even for passive loyalty, still less for 
passive resistance.” But be should have 
explained why most of all in the Panjab 
there shout hate been fpund men who 
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thought (wroagly, no doubt,) that there 
was at the present time <k uae even for 11 
active disloyalty f and “still” more “for” 
active “resistance.” He should have also 
explained why in the Panjab alone was 
there anarchy, with plunder and rapine for 
a time over wide tracts. Undoubtedly 
there has not been any loud Home Rule 
talk in the Panjab. Silence ami calm liuve 
been obtained. But by what means ? 

Regarding recruitmeut 10 the other 
provinces as compared with the Panjab, 
Sir Michrcl should have remembered that 
the Panjab has been, owing to its geogra- 
hical position, under the necessity ot 
eing warlike for ages, that the Sikhs 
were obliged for sell-preservation in the 
Moghul period to make martial zeal 
a principal virtue, that this fact had 
reacted on the other sects m the Panjab, 
making them, too, warlike, and that 
recruiting had gone on and been en- 
couraged in the Panjab throughout the 
British period. Therefore, for generations 
Panjabis have been accustomed to join 
the army both to gratify their fighting in- 
stinct and as a profession. And, until lately 
at any rate, a rupee went further in the 
Panjab than in many other Provinces. 
The geographical position, history and 
economic condition of many of the other 
provinces arc different, and recruiting had 
lor generations been discontinued or dis- 
couraged m many of them where it had 
existed before and in the rest it had not 
received as much encouragement as in the 
Panjab. For this reason the comparison 
instituted by Sir Michael is unreasonable 
and unfair. You cannot, except among a 
self-ruling people fighting for tneir liberties 
or for a similar inspiring cause, rouse 
martial zeal all of a sudden among large 
numbers of men or make them all of a 
sudden take to soldiering as a profession 
The Panjab is a rather late addition to 
the British Indian Empire. It was not 
Sepoys from the Panjab but fromelsewhere 
who under Clive and his successors estab- 
lished and extended the British Empire in 
India. Why are their services forgotten, 
and why were no efforts made to keep up 
their martial zeal ? Sir Michael has said 

In considering the problem! before us let us see 
what cooperation ha* already accomplished in the 
Pvnjab. Within 70 years it has raised the Punjab 
from one of the most backward and impoverished 
provinces of the Empire to one of the most prosper- 
oat and progressive $ it enabled the Punjab so save 
India In the mutiny, and in tb* p mm* * nr i* h m 
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enabled the Pmfiob to achieve thote splendid 
not only tor Indra hnt tor the British Empire which 
we hare heard recited today. 

The Province which stood and stands 
re-eminent (but not as the only helper) in 
elping the Empire at critical periods 
certainly deserves to be praised ojr the 
rulers ; but that is no reason why those 
Provinces which gave indispensable help 
in founding the Empire m India, should be 
held up to scorn, is gratitude so short* 
lived ? 

We have not the least desire to grudge 
the Panjab any praise, nor to blame it for 
any apparent failure or other cause ; but 
m mere fairness to the rest of India we 4 
must refer to some figures relating to 
recruitment for voluntary as opposed to 
professional soldiering Seeing that the 
history of the continued existence and 
discontinuance, and of the encouragement 
and discouragement ol leciuitment, hap 
not been the same in all provinces, perhaps 
the figures relating to voluntary soldiering 
may not be considered an unfair test. 

In reply to a question asked by the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar in the Imperial 
Council the Commatidcr-in-Chief stated 
that 

The total number of applicants for enrolment 
in the Indian branch of the Indian Defence Force were 
5043, Burma heading the list with 1993, Madras 
following with 1749, Bengal coming third with 740 { 
fourth 19 Bombay with 591, next the Punjab with 
360 and last the United Provinces with 205 

The accuracy of the figure for Bengal 
has been publicly disputed by Dr. S. JP. 
Saibadhikan, with what result we do not 
yet know. According to him the figure for 
Bengal should be over 2000. 

A Press Communique says ■— 

In April a Communique was issued stating that 
the total number of fit applicants for enlistment in 
the Punjab University Company was 117 and that as 
this number was insufficient for the formation of a 
separate Company of infantry Brigade, a signal 
section with an establishment of 57 men would be 
constituted by the military authorities The position 
now is that the Puqjab University Brigade Signal 
Section, although temporarily complete with a 
strength of 59, requires 55 additional men before It 
proems on active service. During the three moo the 
in which the section has been undergoing traldifay 
with highly satisfactory result it has stood at tat 
same strength despite the endeavours made by the 
Deputy Commissioners and Political Agent* to Obtain 
additional recruits. .. 

The similar Bengali Doable Company 
Scheme has been mote successful. 

As regards the snpph of food-studs, Sir 
Michael did not say how much of these 
consisted of wheat, We have reason to 
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think A considerable proportion consisted 
of that food-grain It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to mention that the Panjab is the 
largest producer of wheat in India. That 
Other provinces do not produce so much 
Wheat is not si matter of choice with them, 
but is owing mainly to natural conditions. 
Every province would he glad to sell tor 
good money its surplus staple productions, 
should there 1 k‘ a demand tor it, as the 
Punjab has clone. 

As regards the money contributions to 
the War Funds, Sir Michael should have 
told us what amount and degree ot “rea- 
sonable pressure’*, as advocated by the 
Bombay Government, was applied 111 his 
province. 

The Panjab Satrap needs to be reminded 
that just as man does not live by bread 
alone, so man does not m ike progress in 
civilisation and a country become great by 
fighting and lood-stuffs alone, howtver ne- 
cessary they may be Even the humble 
clerk (including he of the commissaiiat 
variety), the plodding postmaster, the 
poor schoolmaster, the sedate judicial 
officer, the acute lawyer dearly hated by the 
bureaucracy, the “pestilential” agitator 
and journalist, the merchant, the captain 
of industry, the scientist, the aitist, the 
philosopher, the poet, the religious and 
social reformer, and several other descrip- 
tions of persons are required to make a 
great and civilised country. And these the 
other provinces have produced along with 
the Punjab. 

Sir Michael says that the system ol 
election “is still regarded with disfavour 
by the majority of the rural population” 
in the Panjab. How does he know ? Was 
it cxplaiueu to all the people and a 
plebiscite taken ? When, by whom, and 
now was it done ? As they are mostly 
illiterate we cannot imagine how the 
people made their opinion known to 
their august ruler. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer has in several pas- 
sages claimed for the Panjabis a character 
distinct from the rest of tuc people of India 
(what a fortunate circumstance for those 
who want to pursue the policy oi divide 
and rule I) ana resembling that of the 
British people. For instance, he says 

Eloquence is a common enough quality >u India. 
Common sense and sanity of judgment are unfortu- 
satajr toss common. Both are essentially Punjab 
rtlAjstJe* They am also pre-eminently British quali- 
ties ha4 it fcttfc* common possession of these qualities 


—a heritage perhaps from the parent Aryan stock— 
that has led, ever since the destinies of the two were 
united, to mutual comprehension, mutual confidence 
and mutual cooperation between the British Govern- 
ment and the people of the Punjab. 

Again : 

We desire that nur future development, whether 
political, social oi economical, should not slavishly 
copy Ih it of other province* with which we may have 
little in common but should follow the genius and 
aptitude of our people. 

A'third passage runs as follows 

The Punjabi, like the British, is perhaps locking in 
that mtsU'iious q t'dity known ns spmtualitj If 
you were to tt v ami explain to him what it means, lie 
would prnbibly shake his head and say: ‘No doubt 
it was an excellent thing, an admirable viitue, some- 
thing like cli m tv, and, like chat it v, often used to 
cover a multitude of bins ’ 

Seeing that there is so much resemblance 
between the Britisher and the Panjabi one 
would expect to find a few other points of 
resemblance, but there is dissimilarity 
instead. For instance, the British 
people are so fond oi the system ot election 
that even their women went to prison and 
had recourse to huuger-strike, and suffered 
in various other ways, to obtain the vote. 
Hut Sir Michael says “the Panjabi is lack- 
ing in comprehension ol the mysteries of 
spirituality and home rule,” and “the sys- 
tem of election is still regarded with dis- 
favour by the majority of the rural popu- 
lation.” The British people, again, proud- 
ly consider themselves the most capable 
and successful self-governing race. But 
here, too, the Panjabi differs from the Bri- 
tisher ! The self-constituted spokesman of 
the Parjab says : “Speaking of my own 
province, while I would welcome speedy 
progress [in self-government], I may say 
that those conditions [of self-government 
laid down by Mill] are not likely to be 
fulfilled for many a long day.” It seems 
then that God made the Panjabi only 
partly in the image of the Britisher after 
consulting the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat, so 
that the man of the land of the five rivers 
might not resemble his Western prototype 
in any inconvenient characteristics. Tne 
Creator is so very obliging. 

‘’Conditions” of Self-government. 

Sir Michael O’Dwjrer prefaced his ob- 
servations on the “indispensable condi- 
tions” of self-government by saying : 

Some people tell us that the panacea for these and 
all other cvilsjs self-government and that it should be 
granted at am or within a definite period. While 






!■ seeptfcal about its beta# a paaacea, Ires^ 
that self-go vtra meat within the Empire in 
? suitable to the traditions and aptitudes of the various 
component parts is a legitimate and an accepted ideal. 

We can safely challenge Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer to quote any authoritative 
opinion of the Indian leaders to the effect 
that self-goverAment is a panacea for all 
evils. What they have said is that with- 
out self-government these evils *cannot be 
thoroughly remedied, which is different 
from calling it a panacea. What Indian 
leaders urge is that self-government is an 
indispensable condition of progress, though 
other conditions also have to be fulfilled, 
df it be said, “man cannot live without 
|a.ir,” does that mean that air alone is 
/sufficient for existence ? 

Sir Michael then proceeded to enume- 
rate the conditions of self-government in 
the following passage : 

But 1 would remind those who press for it that the 
ideal can only be realized when the three indispensable 

• conditions laid down, not by any bureaucrat eager to 
retain power, but by so high an authority and so 
great a champion of popular rights us Mill, are ful- 
filled. Those are : (1) That the great majority of 
the people shall desire it, (2) that they shall be cap- 
able of exercising it, (3) that they shall be able and 
willing to undertake the responsibilities, i.e., external 
and internal defence, which it entail 3 . 

We are sorry to find that the speaker did 
not quote Mill correctly. The three con- 
ditions laid down by him occur in liis 
“ Representative Government" in more 
than one place. They occur in the first 
chapter of the book in the following 
form 

“This implies three conditions. The people for 
whom the form of government is intended must 
be willing to accept it ; or at least not so 
unwilling as to oppose an insurmountable obs- 
tacle to its establishment. They must be will- 

• ing and . able to do what it requires of them 
f tp enable it to fulfil its purposes. The word “do” is 
- to be understood as including forbearances as well 

os acts. They must be capable of fulfilling the con- 
ditions of action, and the conditions of' self-restraint, 
which are necessary either for keeping the established 
polity ia existence, or for Enabling it to achieve the 
ends, its conduciveness to which forms its recom- 
mendation. 

They are repeated in the fourth chapter 
in the following abridged form : 

“These were— i. That the people should be will- 
ing to receive it. 2. That they Should be willing 
and able to do What is necessary for its preservation, 
a That they should be wilting and able to fulfil the 
dntim ofld dUKsharge tte fractions which it imposes 

• them. V '• 

Let tbereafor eprapart 
boa* 48 .*^-**~* 


the^ havt been quoted by 'the Panjab 
Satrap, and they will find out the differ* 
ence, which is very material as regards the 
first condition. This is laid down by Mul 
in the following words: 'The people for 
whom the form of government is intended 
must be willing to nccept.it ; or at hast 
not so unwilling ns to oppose an im && 
mountable obstacle to its establishment'* 
(The italics arc ours).. The italicised Wp^iSK 
bring out the exact intention of 
which is very different from what Sfe 
Michael would make it out to be, name!#* 
“that the great majority of the prop? 
shall desire it.” “To desire it” and “mjijt 
to be so unwilling to accept it as to'oppo SS 
an insurmountable obstacle to its estah* 
Jishmcni" certainly represent quite differ- 
ent attitudes. Certainly we fulfil the first 
condition as laid down by Mill, 

As regards the two other conditions, $$ 
should be borne in mind that self-goveW 
merit has its measures and degrees. The 
people to whom a certain measure tafc 
degree of self-rule is to be given “should be 
willing and able to do what is necessary ¥o£ 
its preservation” -to the extent that that 
amount of self-rule may make it incumbent 
on them to do it. Similarly when it if 
said that “they should be willing andalT 
to fulfil the duties and discharge the fttq 
tions which it imposes on them,” 
degree or measure of self-rule enjoyed ^ 
or conferred on a people must be borne if 
mind. A people who demand only a very- 
qualified form of internal autonomy muft 
not be called upon to show all at ontfc 
that they are able to undertake, unaided 
“the responsibilities of external and internal 
defence” (Sir Michael's words), which a fee 
undertaken unaided only by independent 
nations. In the present world war, even: 
the strongest independent natioqp have 
not been able to discharge this function 
unaided . Before the war not a single 
governing British Dominion was able 
undertake external defence, and even up 
after three years of war. they are unfit j : 
undertake that responsibility unaided, * 
cause they have no navies, and have ins 
quate armies. Like the Domimons J«ne ; 
able partially to do the work of 
That India has no navy is neither her mm# 
nor is it a disqualification fbf.Hofl!ie]$flle # v 
Ireland lias no navy, nor has : anyDoitti- 
niobir India’s ship-buHding bduftSry was 
destroyed during, the Bast fisSfc Corn* 
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army, When was the attempt made to 
make it a sufficuntly large, well-equipped 
and well'truimri, *i*lf-cuntaiucd and inde- 
pendent national nuny ? Is it being made 
even now ? Still we «ie firmly of the 
Opinion that v.c are able to fulfil Mill’s 
second ami thud conditions to the extent 
that the uu isure ot stlf-govmintuil we 
demand mak s it inomnbuit on us to do 
fco. \\V are suipuscd 10 find that though 
the Panpil) b.»s so readily supplie 1 such 
Jaigc mi mix r-i of m»Mius, \et m Sir 
Michael’s opinion “those conditions arc 
not likely to be fulfilled for many a long 
day” an that province 

It should be noted that in the scheme 
of post-war reforms prepared and adopted 
by the Congress and the Moslem League, 
it is laid down that “no resolution ot the 
Imperial Legislative Council shall be bind- 
ing cm the Govciuor-Geiiu.il in Council 
in respect of military charges for the de- 
fence ot the country.” This limitation of 
the power ot the Couucil conespoudingly 
limits the military Responsibility of those 
who in the last resort send representatives 
to the council, 1 1 \, the people of India. 

It may be easy to misquote Mill when 
it serves one’s purpose to do so, but 
it is equitable and necessary to bear m 
ttwul and follow what Mill says even when 
it may not be convenient for one to do so. 
For instance, we piesent to the bureau- 
cracy some passages troui the iiist chapter 
of Mill’s Kepi t'hvni nth i Government . 

“People ate umir only induced to do, and do 
more easily wtiat tliev me alicidy used to, but 
people aim leant to do timifts new to them Pami- 
lianLy is a great help ; but nitu.h dwelling uu un 
idea will make it familiar, t veil whui stiungc ut hrst 
There ate abundanL instances in which a whole 
people have been cagei lot untried things fnc 
amount of capacity winch a people possess tor doing 
new tilings, and adapting tlkumlves to new utcuni- 
stances, is itself one of the dements of the question 
It is a qdhlity iu which difteient nations and dittei- 
sat stages of civilisation, ditler much fioiu one 
another/’ 

Mill then observes tlmt "the capability 
of any given people for fulfilling the con- 
ditions of a given form ot government 
cannot be pronounced on by any sweeping 
rule. Knowledge ot the particular people, 
ana general practical judgment and saga- 
city, must be the guides,” This is followed 
by a passage to which we wish to draw 
pwwdar attention. It run9 as follows 
‘There is also another consideration 
not to be lost sight of. A people may be 
unprepared for good institutions ; but to 
l. > . - 
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kindle a desire for them is a necessary part 
of the preparation . To recommend and , 
advocate a particular institution or form 
of government, and set its advantages in 
the strongest light, is one of the modes, 
often the only mode within reach , of educa- 
ting the mind of t lu nation not only for 
accepting or claiming, but also for working, 
the institution Wh.it minus had Italian 
patriots, during the List and present 
guierati m, of piep iring the Italian people 
lor fieedom in iinnv, but by inciting l him 
to demand it ?*’ 

Far from undertaking this “necessary 
part of the pteparation” the bureaucracy 
have discouraged and repressed our efforts 
in that direction by various direct and 
indirect means, and even tried to kill all 
hope of sclf-i ulc by gubernatorial pronounce- 
ment s. All leaders ot newspapers know 
the mcasuies and speeches to which we 
refer. It is only very iccently, owing to 
circumstances on which we need not dwell, 
that the two or three highest official pro- 
nouncements have been maikcd by a some- 
what altered tone. But even after that, 
followed vSir Michael’* speech, for which he 
has cxpicssid a soit of regret, but has not 
withdrawn a single statement or remat k 
made theicin, which fact has necessitated 
our comment** on it. Non-official European 
counterblasts have not also been want- 
ing. Sir Hugh Bray’s speech is the most 
noteworthy among thcai and non-official 
Europeans arc making preparations lor a 
tiemendous agitation against giving any 
appicciablc power of control to the people 
ot India over the affairs oi their country. 

So the “necessary part of the prepara- 
tion” must be undertaken by ourselves 
alone, against heavy odds. But God and 
liis world-forces are with us. So, courage, 
sisters and brethren ! 

“Demand” or “Deiire” and Self-rule. 

We have shown above that Mill does 
not lay down that “demand” or “desire” is 
a necessary condition for the grant o£ self- 
rule. V> e have shown in our last issue ( p. 
364 ) that Japan got self-rule without any 
agitation. It cannot also, iu fact, be shown 
from the history of England that before each 
forward step in self-rule which she has taken 
from time to time “the great majority of the 
people desired it.” Even in the case of India, 
the earliest civic rights were conferred on 
her people without any demand or desire 
for them on the pat* of any of them. For 



mstance, we did nbt ai?itate for clause 87 
of the Charter, Act of 1833; which declared 

“That no native of the said territories nor any 
natural bora subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reaimi only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding' nny plate, office, or employment under the 
company." 

The despatch of the Court of Directors 
which accompanied the Act of 1833 when 
it was forwarded to the East India 
Company, staled that “the meaning of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall 
be no governing caste in British India ; 
that whatever other tests of qualification 
may be adopted, distinctions of race or 
religion shall not be of the number.** 

Self-rule should be understood to be to 
the body politic what food and medicine 
are to the human body ; because, without 
self-rule the body politic cannot remain 
healthy and attain its greatest possible 
strength and development, and because, 
without the remedy of self-rule, many 
maladies which beset andwweaken a state 
cannot be cured. In a healthy condition 
the human body craves food ; but when 
in a diseased condition the craving is very 
weak or is non-existent, it has to be streng- 
thened or roused by proper treatment. 
So, it cannot be said under all circum- 
stances that food ought not to be given 
unless there is a demand ; you must create 
the demand. As regards medicine, there 
are many patients who not only do not 
ask for medicine but are very unwilling to 
take it. Still medicine has to be given for 
their benefit. It can be shown from history 
that self-rule is a medicine for the body 
politic. We shall give only one example. 
Referring to the decline of public spirit in 
the middle of the eighteenth century in 
England^ Lecky says : 

.“The fault of the time was not so much the amount 
of vice as the defect of virtue, the general depression 
of motives, the unusual absence of unselfish and 
disinterested action.” 

The story of this decline of public spirit 
in England is quoted at length in part 1 
of “Towards Home Rule” ( pp. 79-80 ). 
The remedy which Henry Fox proposed 
was, giving more power to the people, and 
when given, it proved ajgood qpre. 

It can never be a universal rule that 
unless there be a demand for n good thing, 
it ahould not be given. Do children demand 
to be edueftted and agitate for it before it , 
is given tothetn?in all couutrfeswbere 


duced, was there everywbete a demand 
for it ? : 

Of course, where there is a demand -or 
desire for a thing, the case for the hi«e»SSt|^ 
of supplying it becomes very strbnjf(. Tlkre 
is a demand and desire for self-rule in India, 
But we have to make it so conspic&qut 
and unmistakable, that its existence inlay 
not be ignored. Oneway to do it is to 
prepare a petition embodying our demahdli : S 
and obtain the largest possible number 
signatures to it, after explaining it to 
intending signatories, as Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
has been doing in Gujarat. i : 

A Grotesque Falsehood. 

Speaking at a meeting held in Queen’s 
Hall, London, on July 2o, for the purpose 
of protesting against recent Ministerial 
appointments, admiral Lord Beresford, i 
said with reference to Mr. Montagu: 

The appointment would have far-reaching conse- 
quences as regards Uritish rule in India. There. were < 
many reasons why the appointment was an an wife 
one. It should be rentenioerwl that the giving . qf\ 
such an appointment to anyone not absolutely of 
pure British blood was looked upon with great 
prejudice by the people of India. 

What an absurd falsehood ! Why should 
the appointment of a man with some 
oriental blood in his veins be looked upon 
with prejudice by an oriental people? But : 
we forget. Educated Indians, \o which 
class we unfortunately belong, cannot i. 
know the mind of the people of India; 
that is known only to Lord Sydenham^ 
Lord Beresford, Sir J. D. Rees, and other 
political telepathists. 

The tact may be recorded that Mr, 
Montagu’s appointment as Secretary of 
State for India has been welcomed through- 
out Indian India with a warmth which 
has erred rather on the side of excess. 

Neglecting the Girls. 

The Tribune of Lahore writes : 

It will be noticed that neither in the Bombay nor 
in the Bengal bill, hai provision been made for the ; 
free education of girls, which we consider is an -a 
omission that must be supplied. 4 may not be adVK 
sable to adopt compulsion in the case of girls, 
when an education cess is levied on all andcompul- ■ ' 
sorily collected from all parents or guardians, whether - 
they have male or female children, due provisions 
should be made to educate girls voluntarily tent by f 
parents on the same conditions as lor boys. For 
instance, a father of four girls, paying taedticatiOu v 
cess, will have to send his girls to schools nnft ; ■ 
able at a convenient distance from L hlt honte aid 
besides pay fees for each ofttem at therirtfeised hy 
managers jnf private,.; '£5 
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Ag»m.t Lowwin* 

fg£; Ag* Unlit in I. G S* Examination. 

^he following Reuter's telegram has 
appeared in the dailies : 

? London, Sept. 17. 

A conference of headmaster* has unanimously 
passed a resolution, rr-gretting the recommendation 
of the Public Services Commission in favour of 
towering the age limit for the Indian Civil Service 
examination and strongly urging that if the Govern- 
ment has decider] to lower the age nocandirlate should 
he admitted to the examination under the uge of 
eighteen, nor without u school certificate or similar 
qualification 


Edinburgh University Against Lowering 
Age limit for f C. S. 

In a previous issue we have shown how 

St. Andrews University in Scotland has _ n 

adversely criticised some recommendations showing a knowiedj 
ot the Public Services Commission relating economy and political 
to the Indian Civil Service. Edinburgh How wideawake 
University also has criticised these recom- 
mendations urging that the upper limit of 
age should be raised from 19.6 to at least 
20.6, In the memorandum of this univer- 
«tty, 

No exception is taken to the retention of the com- 
petitive examination, but the proposals regarding a 
lower age limit, and the introduction into the syllabus 
Of three groups of options— a classical group, a 
mathematical and science group, and a modern 
language group— are the subjects of considerable 
critteisni. With regard to the age question, it is 
pointed out that the proposed age limits do not 
correspond to the school-leaving age in Scotland. 

The average age of leaving school of students who 
have taken the highest places in university classes is 
^rather below than above 18 Two years' study at 
the university would enable a Scottish student to 
Compete under the proposed group system without 
any serious disadvantage. It must also be remem- 
bered that boys in Scotland begin languages and 
mathematics much later than in English public 
schools. For these and other reasons it may be 
urged that the upper limit of age, while lowered 
from that at present in force, should be raised from 
19.6 to at least 20.6. Such a change would give a 
• better chance to boys, both in England and Scotland, 
whose parents cannot afford to send them to those 
> nublk schools which are best equipped to prepare 
boys for a special examination. But should it be 
decided to keep the limit at 19 6 it is imperative to 
call attention to the nature of the proposed examina- 
V two. 

Greater latitude is asked for with regard to the 
suggested groups, which, the memorandum states, 
ao relation whatever to the normal school course 
\ frl Scotland, nor do they correspond in any way with 
/the bursary examinations of the Scottish Universities. 

In the mt*r**u of general education, for the avoid- 
" oace of premature and excessive specialisation, as well 
i«ia the interests of Scottish candidates, it maybe 
wi£cd that greater latitade in the choice of subjects 
. should be ahowtd' ft 4s especially important that 


feared that , „ „ „ 

and if the group sy stem ns 'recommended by‘tbe:£ _ . 
missioners be adopted, Scottish parents who defire \. y i 
their sons to compete for the Indian Civil Service 
will be impelled to send them to i school tn : --w^|iauiS'vJ- r 
or to one of those schools quite excepttonaUnScb^Ahd / 
which follow the model of the English public schools, i 
The examination is to include three optional groups, . 
but experience has shown that there are boys, not ■ 
negligible either in •numbers or ability, who have no V 
special aptitude either for linguistic studies or for. > 
mathematics or science. It might be urged that 
if the group system should be adopted, a fouith groi p,. ; v 
in which history should be the main central subject, 
should lie added, although it is not proposed that ’ 
languages should be excluded from this group, but 
the test should be translation rather than composi- 
tion. In view of the certainty that the great 
majority of the Scottish candidates will take part 
of their preparation in the university, even if the 
limit of age were fixed at 19 G, it may be strongly 
urged that an opportunity should he given Tor 
ledge of subjects like political 
‘ science. 


the British people 
are in all directions to safeguard their 
own interests ! Why should not our Indian 
Universities submit well-reasoned memo- 
randa showing liow the prospects of suc- 
cess oi their alumni have been affected by 
the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission? Why indeed, except that 
they are not ours. 

Value of Co-operative Movement. 

Writing in the India man on Co-opera- 
tion in India, Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, I. C. S. 
says that “the future historian of India 
will probably find the real significance of 
the co-operative movement in the train- 
ing that it is imparting to the population 
in the elements of self-help, discipline and 
organisation, without which no country 
can hope to develop a full and complete 
life for its citizens/’ 
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Free College Education for AIL 

In an article headed “The Educationjof 
the Citizen” in the June number of Tie 
Round Table , we find the following 
pungent paragraph : 

“It is time that the universities throughout ■ the 
Empire should widen their aims and be less niggard 
in the expenditure oi the civic virtue that is latent iin 
them. They are national institutions, they have 
national obligations, and their obligations are their 
opportunities. Their students should be many times 
as numerous as 4 hey are at present. They have no 
right to be cloistered and to minister only to the 
few. Wales, it is believtd, In an the way to demand 
to be taxed for the purposes of bfeber learning, 
and about to pet aa example , to the Empire of abo- 
lishing uni vereity lew and "making college education 

J — 
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•nch as Leeds aad Sheffield, Birmingham and New- 
castle, Bristol and Liverpool and Manchester “ 

We in these columns hare all along 
been pleading? for cheap collegiate educa- 
tion, but it is sad that the Government 
of India hare not yet taken any measures 
towards its materialisation. So far as 
fees are concerned, national education 1ms 
three stages to pass through. There should 
be first of all free and compulsory elemeptary 
education for all children. The next step 
is to provide free secondary education for 
all boys and girls who wish to avail them- 
selves of it. At the last stage provision 
has to be made for free collegiate or 
university education for all who are capa- 
ble of profiting bv it. America provides free 
education in her elementary and secondary 
public schools and in her state universities. 
Wales, we sec, is going to follow the ex- 
ample of America. The N itional Council 
of Welsh Educational Authorities discussed 
the question of nationalising education 
at a meeting held on August 2 last The 
Council proposed that all fees, both in 
secondary schools and University Colleges, 
should be abolished. 

Mr. Hornell should send Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Purnananda Chatteiji to Wales to 
oppose this proposal and to propose 
instead that fees should be raised in all 
Welsh secondary schools and University 
Colleges. 

The Assurance Given by Mrs. Besant 

Mrs. Besant’s release has not been 
unconditional, as people were at first led 
to believe it was. In reply to the question 
of Sir Hugh Bray in the Imperial Council : 

“Will Government be pleaded to state wb it, if 
any, guarantees they received in regard to Mr* 
Besant and her t vo com pinions > ’—Sir William 
Vincent said that His Excellency the Viceroy had 
received a telegram from Mis Besant assuring him 
that she would co-operate with the Government in 
obtaining a calm atmosphere during Mr Montagu’s 
visit to India The same assurance has been teceived 
from some influential people also. 

We all like a calm atmosphere, alike 
in the physical and the political world. In 
the physical world, the anemometer and 
the barometer enable us to say what is 
a breeze, a gale, a storm, a cyclone, a hurri- 
cane, &c. We do not like stormy weather, 
but our likiug for a calm weather does not 
prevent us from being rather fond of 
breezes. In the political world, there Is no 
instrument for determining a lull, a breeze, 
a gale, a storm, &c. Under the circum- 
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stances, the least vigorous agitation mav 
be construed by the official ana nan-official * 
European community as the opposite of a 
calm political atmosphere, and as imply- 
ing a breach of her promise by Mi** 
Besant and her followers. The European 
community will naturally take a call tit 
atmosphere to mean the cessation of all 
political agitation and controversy except 
such as they themselves may carry cm* 
Those who nrenot Mrs Besant’s adherents 
need not, however, be troubled by fears of 
such interpretations. And she herseff, 
we may presume, never meant a dead 
lull or anything like it by a calm atmos- 
phere. A calm political atmosphere is 
something like that curious undefinable 
thing officially styled an atmosphere of 
pure study, which Mrs. Besant, if we arc 
not mist ikcn, has often ridiculed. 

As \lr. Montagu has b*en accustomed 
to vi rv stormy politics at home, we do 
n >1 quite appreciate the anxiety of offici- 
als here to secure for his benefit a calm 
political atmosphere during /ns visit to 
India . We do not think he requires it. 
Nor is it at all to our interest that there 
should be a lull m our political propa- 
ganda What the bureaucracy call violent 
agitation we call vigorous agitation ; and 
there is no science of political meteorology 
with its political anemometer and political 
barometer to determine who are right. So 
let us go on with our work in the consti- 
tutional way which seems best for our 
interests, no matter how the bureaucracy 
may construe it. The very vigorous aj?i- 
tation which the European community 
has started makes it all the more necessary 
for us to redouble our efforts 

Fined for Political Indifference. 

The Christian Lite of London wrote 
some time ago : 

Forty electors in Australia have just been fined one 
shilling each and costs (with the option of three davt 1 
imprisonment) for neglecting to get their ttarnea on 
the Federal electoral roll Those who cannot pay 
the fine must therefore go to jail for refusing to be 
litically enfranchised It is queer that in a country 
astmg of its freedom the mail who simply allows 
people, who know more about the business than be 
does, to make its laws should be punished as a crimi- 
nal Vet numbers of people arc constantly being 
Brought np for this offence 

And it is still more queer that in India, 
which is a part of the same empite to 
which Australia belongs, men should have 
had to suffer loss of liberty for seeking “to 
be politically enfranchised*’ too eagerly* 

4 * 
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M ffc» Dfatinct Understanding-" 

At a recent sitting of the Imperial 

Council, 

Proceeding to ducuss the point' that should be 
ffefttcnjlieicd whin c xisiienng the number of Indians 
who should be tnkr uinto the Civil Service Sir William 
Vincent said the Untnli character of the administra- 
tion should l» maintained This factor need not 
plat the determining part but could not be lost sight 
of so long as India was an integral part of the 
Empire British mtensts had to b«* secured He did 
not in the least suggest that the presence of a large 
number of Indians would necessarily prejudice them, 
but what he submitted was that unlike in countries 
like fapan and China British capital had been sunk 
in India on the distinct under standing that adminis- 
tration in India would be British in character, though 
not in personnel 

When Sir William Vincent said that 
“administration in India would be British 
in character though not in personnel,” did 
he mean to imply that “the British 
character of the administration” could be 
maintained even by good and able Indian 
public servants? Why then insist on a 
practically permanent mini mum of British 
Officers, which is really a very big maxi- 
mum? Why not stuctly adhere to the 
righteous declaration made long ago that 
there is to be no governing c istc in India ? 

W hat is in Milt bv the British ehauicter 
of the administration? file democratic 
constitution, methods and procedure which 
obtain in Great Britain have not yet been 
followed in India; the people aie not 
supreme here m In li i as they are in Great 
Britain. Thereloie, “the Bn W\ character 
of the ad minist! aiion” in India does not 
mean a democratised administration a9 
in the British Isles; it can mean only one 
of two things- (1) that the administra- 
tion is to be carried on mainly by British 
officials, or, in other woids, that the 
personnel, «il least in the hi ;h-r controlling 
"Offices, is to be mainly and piepondernntly 
British; (2) tint the administration is to 
be as progressive, just ami efficient as it 
is in the British Isles. Sir William Vincent 
admits that the British character of the 
administration is not synonymous with 
the emplo> men t of British agency. There- 
fore, it can an J ought to mean only a pro- 
gressive, juM and efficient administration. 
Now, as administrations of this character 
* exist in other countries besides England; 

and as those countries do not employ 
« British officers, it must be admitted that 
ufatwhoare not of British descent have 
glide fid can make good and successful 
ifjWmstrators. There have been and ace 
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progressive, just and efficient Indian ad* 
ministrators. There is nothing, therefore, 
which can weaken our firm conviction 
that administration can in future be pro* 
gressive, just and efficient even if the per- 
sonnel be entirely Indian. The administra- 
tion in the British Isles has not through- 
out their recorded history been progessive, 
uncorrupt and efficient. There is some- 
times great inefficiency and corruption 
even now. The present usually high 
standard has been reached after effort. 
There is nothing in the British blood 
which makes for efficiency ; if there were, 
administration by British men would have 
been efficient in their own country and in 
all other lands, and in all ages. But it 
lias not been so. The height reached by 
the Britisher is the result of effort. Many 
Indians have already reached that standard 
of efficiency, integrity and progressiveness 
and more can do so as opportunity offers. 

Apart from integrity, progressive ness 
.in 1 efficiency, if the administration iu self- 
rulin ' India is to have any special racial 
chuicter, it cannot but be Indian. The 
wh >ie might of the British Empire cannot 
make it otherwise. 

Sir William Vincent has said that 
“British capital had been sunk in India 
on the distinct understanding that admi- 
nistration in India would be British in 
ch i racter though not in personnel.” The 
saving clause “though not in personnel” 

pr ibably his ; most Europeans out here 
would omit it and sav that the British 
character of the administration could not 
be m unt rined in India without a majority 
of British higher officials, and Sir William 
too, wouli insist on a permanent big 
proportion of British officials being kept 
up. Hence it is necessary to enquire who 
gave “the distinct understanding” to 
British capitalists “that administration in 
India would he British in character,” and 
when it was given and by what statute 
or royal proclamation. Some Member 
of Council ought to ask these questions. 
For it any such understanding has really 
been given, we may be able to gather 
from the words used what is actually 
meant by the British character of the 
administration. 

We believe no Englishman, from the 
greatest to the least, has any right to 
enter into any understanding which in 
the leant goes against our interests, direct- 



, or indfpettiy. Nomich understanding 
an be valid as agalitt|t <M»f iiatttrai ri^bta. 

Sir WilHam Witent ^ 
plteiesbi had to be secured.” true, but 
lot to the detriment of Indian interests. 
Indian interests are the first consideration 
ere, as British interests are in England, 
jffbr safeguarding our interests those of 
Ibglishmen in India have to suffer to some 
patent, that is inevitable. British interests 
In India are mainly material, ourSare 

F both material and moral. We have not 
th£ least desire to injure British interests; 
we recognise the work done by the British 
i people in India, though they have got 
; ample remuneration for it. But in 
every country, the health, prosperity, 
and enlightenment of its inhabitants have 
the first claim on the attention of its 
government. If in the endeavour to 
secure these the material interests of 
Britishers in India could not be fully attend- 
ed to, nobody would be to blame for it. 

Sir Hugh Bray’s Speech. 

The main position taken up in Sir Hugh 
Bray’s speech in the Imperial Council in 
connection with Mr. B. N. Sanaa's resolu- 
tion about the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission, is not at all 
new. He said : 

We demand then, a continuance of those guaran- 
tee^ a continuance that means either a retention of 
such a measure of control by the British Government 
ai will safeguard those interests, or such representa- 
tion of those interests in any new form of Government 
at will ensure their protection. 

He made his position clearer by saying : 
“we demand that we be given satisfac- 

tory assurances that the interests we re- 
present will be safeguarded.” 

Mr. Sastri asked how they could say beforehand 
whether or not law and order would be maintained 
when Indians were employed on a larger scale. 

Sir Hugh Bray : “Our Indian friends mention that 
they are now fit to assume very much greater respon- 
sibility than they have had up to now and as far as 
we know they may be, but with some exceptions they 
have not given proof of it. Their natural reply is, 

= how can we prove it without trying ? One cannot 
learn to swim on dryland. We reply that is so, but 
as the cost of the experiment if it fails will (all largely 
on ns we must have some Guarantees. I can only see 
two forms of guarantee that could be considered 
.. satisfactory, either that a sufficient measure of con- 
trol be retained by the British Government or that the 
very large and important interests of the mercantile 
; community and those who have invested money in 
' this country be given adequate representation in the 
rV; body or bodies tqat wilf have tjte power*” 

t*?the«o»t of tbe ex- 
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on Aoglo-ladmiw than M* 

Indians, as Sir Hugh Bray aogfesta l»i$ > 
does not say. Taking even the ■. mate. * 
rial interests alone of tbe two jpart«,,; 
into consideration, the. total wenltS oftiis /. 
millions of poor Indians cannot Wjt na ■ 
reckoned to be greater than the wealth*)* 
the thousands of rich Anglo-Indians!. • Bat 
supposing the material stake in the coun- 
try of the latter is greater than that of tat., 
former, which is, we repeat, not trne, My 
there in the British Empire any form 
representative government which giwth'; 
more votes or more representatives 134*1? 
wealthier men than to the less welUto-do r ,- 
Anglo-Indiati capitalists attach grtialj.;* 
importance only to their capital. Bat our 
health, morals, knowledge, life, liberty* 
these are far more valuable than their 
material wealth. There is no inevitable or , 
innate antagonism between these twe^ 
classes of interests. We find that without,., 
self-rule we cannot be as healthy and a§$ 
enlightened as we ought to be; we aw 
convinced that self-rule will help U9 to re- 
duce the death-rate, it will give us mope 
freedom to make progress in all direction*, 
and help us to elevate and strengthen hup 
characters. Should the worst apprehen- 
sions of Anglo-Indian capitalists, 
we consider entirely unfounded, be realisiM' 
bv “the experiment” of Indian Home 

1.1 « nnl «r flip 
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failing, it would mean only the loss 
part of their wealth and the transfer ofth^ ‘ ; 
remainder to more promising fields of in - 
vestment ; but to Indians the failure wotthl: 
mean untold misery in all possible dtre^V 
tions. If we be prepared to take the far > 
greater risk, why, in the name of justice, 
freedom and democracy, for which the 
British people profess to be fighting,— why 
should not the western capitalists take 
the smaller risk ? 

Statesmen can act from two motiveSi 
either the sense x>f justice or consideration® ; 
of expediency, or both. From the potu® * 
of view of justice, self-government 
been long overdue. Considerations of 
pedieucy have been growing more and 
urgent day by day, as all students rof^p 
European and Asiatic situations knoMe 
The motive of expediency may make w / 
sense of justice of British 
ciently keen to enable them to do 
duty »y India. • 

ingh said .. 
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M owe mfcmmm have given ourieWw and our 
tottW to tbe lftod» and without boasting 1 may 
#a|m that we are directly responsible in no small 
degree for its development and increasing prosperity. 
Til money and our lives have been given to this land 
'din the understanding that law and order will be 
' OMjiatained and that we shall conduct oar enterprise 
WOoer secure and just conditions 

We should have been glad if Sir Hugh 
feud ilia fellow capitalists were of the 
people. But they are not. They have 
not settled here, they do not build their 
permanent homes here, they do not 
educate their children here, they do 
not share the peoples' joys and sorrows, 
and they leave these shores as soon as 
they have made then piles. In saying, “we 
are of the people,” Sir Hugh was guilty 
of the same sort of sophistry and “intellec- 
tual dishonesty” of which “Ditcher” in 
Capital accuses Mr. Beatson-Bell for at- 
tempting to piove that Englishmen out 
here are not “birds of passage.” Their 
Stake in the country may be enormous, 
but our stake is immeasurably more enor- 
mous, even as calculated iu rupees, annas 
and pies. Sir Hugh may have read Lord 
Acton’s letters. In one of these lie sa> s 

“The men who pay wages ought not to be the 
political masters of those who tarn them, for l.iws 
Should be adapted to those who have the heaviest 
, stoke in the country, lot whom inugovirnment 
means not mortified pride or stinted luxurj, hut want 
and pain and degradation, and risk to their own 
live# and to their children's souls." 

So it is we, poor Indians, who have the 
heaviest stake in the country, and we are 
entirely justified in demanding that laws 
should be adapted to us, in order that 
what is good lor our lives and souls may 
come to pass. We are convinced that this 
will be good for British capitalists also. 
But it they think otherwise, they ought to 
try to convince us by reasoning. And in 
the last resort, they can take away their 
Capital from India. They should not, they 
cannot, stand in the way of our obtaining 
our just rights. We can manage to do 
without foreign capital until we are able 
to supply it ourselves, as we have shown 
in "Towards Home Rule ”, but it i9 un- 
bearable death-in-life to us to be without 
the rights of freemen. 

Sir Hugh expressed regret 

that our Indian friends should apparently take it for 
mated that we are opposed to their aims entirely. 
I xttttit assume such to be the case because they make 
so reference to ns. It does not occur to them to seek 
Otfe aid. They ignore ns entirely in their proposals. 
* .*f that they are making a great 
arfatgfea We realise that changes are coming, that 


changes must come, and if we should seem desirous of 
cheeking at all the progtess of events it » not because 
we wisn to prevent them but because we foresee the 
complications, the disaster even, that may arise from 
their premature birth. 

We should indeed be glad to have the 
help of Sir Hugh and his fellow-capitalists 
in our endeavours to gain political rights. 
But we think his complaint was unjust. 
Has it been the case that he and his fel- 
low§ have generally sided with us and 
given us their aid and counsel in our poli- 
tical or economic movements ? They haye, 
on the contrary, generally opposed us. If 
they change their attitude towards tis, we, 
too, shall change our attitude towards 
them. We have ignored them because they 
have all along worse than ignored us. Sir 
Hugh ought to read what “Ditchei” has 
written in Capital in connection with Mr. 
Beatson-Bell’s speech m La Martiniere 
College. Sir Hugh assured us : 

We are ready and anxious to go forward hand in 
hand with our Indian fellow-subjects For, the advance- 
ment of this gi eat country we will pull together either 
in double harness or in tandem as leader or wlneler, 
the wagon of India, but what we will not do is to 
follow hitched to the tail board, with no control 
over the pace, no power to check a too quick 
descent, left to pick up what teed we can by the way- 
side when halted, and called upon only to give an 
extra pull now and then to get the wagon out of the 
mire or up an extra steep ascent That is a position, 
Sir, which we will not aceept. 

This desire for co-operation would be a 
blessing indeed, if it ever led to real co- 
operation without loss of self-respect on 
either side. It must be genuine co-opera- 
tion, but not a subordinate position for 
us in the home of our ancestors, of our- 
selves, of our children and of our children’s 
children. In the language of Sir Hugh 
Brav, “What we will not do is to follow 
hitched to the tail board “that is a 
position, Sir, which we will not accept.” 
We may be kept in an inferior position by 
force, as we have hitherto been, but we 
will never be a consenting party to it. 
For preventing the disintegration of the 
British Empire, the willing co-operation 
of India would, as time passes, be more 
and more an urgent necessity. On account 
oi the increasing national self-conscious- 
ness of Indians and their growing sense of 
self-respect, such co-operation would not 
be possible unless India became a free 

g irtner in the Empire. If such co-opera- 
on were not forth-coming, then in that 
case, even if the entire manhood of the 
Panjab eould be recruited by a future Sir 
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Michael O’Dwyer by promises of jagirs 
and other means, that would not be of 
much avail. 

“Sincerity of Purpose*’’ 

In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Simla session 
of the Imperial Council, he appealed to the 
Indian leaders in these words 

Of the Indian leaders I have a special lequtsl to 
make It i« that at the present juncture and through- 
out the difficult stages of ttunsition which lie ahead 
of us they will hclic\c in our good will and in our 
since* ity of purpose. After all, whatever our diftci mg 
pomlB of view, we all have at heart the same thing, 
the welfare of India 

We have no objection to believe in the 
good will and sincerity of purpose of Bri- 
tish officials, provided they will also be- 
lieve in our sincerity of put pose. At the 
best, we are considered “professional agi- 
tato! s M , and all our young men who at 
much sacrifice render soual service arc 
suspected of sinister motives, and many of 
them are deprived of liberty without any 
proof and without any trial. When we 
suspect the good will and sincerity of pur- 
pose of officials, we sometimes use hard 
words, which break no bones. Then 
officials are led to suspect our good will 
and sincerity of purpose, some of us are 
sentenced to terms of rigorous imprison- 
ment for merely verbal and technical 
“political” offences; such punishments, un- 
like hard words, have broken many 
peoples, bones. Many, besides, have been 
interned because their sincerity of purpose 
was doubted. It is a rather unequal 
game. 

Much more than an appeal is needed to 
bring about a belief in one another’s good 
will and sincerity of purpose. 

Messrs. Mahomed All and Shaukat 
AH not to be Released. 

In the Imperial Council on the 26th 
September, 

Mr. Jmnah asked Will the Government be pleased 
to state what is the result of the enquiries into the 
cases of Mahomed. All and Shaukat Ah * Sir William 
Vincent replying said that restrictions were imposed 
on them not merely for their violent laugusge but 
also because they expressed freely their sympathy 
with the King’s enemies, thus endangering public 
safety. Enquiries had recently been made Which 
showed that their attitude had not materially chang- 
ed and Government did not think it desirable to 
remove the restrictions. 

We do not know bow far Ooverntnent’s 

information in correct; it fbould be 

* 


published in full in ordpr to. enable the 
public to judge. The rising indignation in 
the country cannot otherwise he allayed. 
The best course w,ould be to set the AH 
Brothers free. 

Jt would be interesting in this cozmee* 
tion to know how many among tbf 
hundreds of actual Sinn Fein rebels who 
have been recently released from priiOfit 
there wfcre who openly sympathised mL 
still sympathise with the enemy. Wt 
remember to have read in the papers that 
many of them actually sought the hdty 
of the enemy to subvert British rule. 
German arms were sent to Ireland in 
consequence, but were seized by Govern* 
incut. These actual rebels and active 
eoope* tors with the enemy were 
released from prison in order to secure 
“an atmosphere of harmony and good 
will” in view of the then approaching 
session of the Irish Convention. We take 
the following extracts from the long state- 
ment which Mr Bonar Law, Leader of the 
House of Commons and a Minister of the 
Crown, made on the subject in the House 
of Commons 

“Ilia Majesty'* Government. . have felt 

that the governing consideration in the matter it tht 
appioaihiug session of the Irish Convention in which 
Irishmen themselves will meet to settle the difficult 
problem of the future admimsliation oi their country. 
This great expeument will mark a new era iu tht 
relations of li eland wi f h the United Kingdom and 
the Lmptrc, and it is beyond measuit desirable that 
the Convention should meet in an atmosphere of 
haimony and good-will in which all parties cap 
unreservedly join Nothing could be more regrettable 
than that the work of the Convention should be 
prejudiced at tht outset by embittered associations 
which might even hinder the settlement to which we 
all look forward with hope ” 

"Uis Majesty’s Government have decided that they 
cannot give a better earnest of the spirit in which 
they approach this great experiment than by remov- 
ing one of the mam causes of serious misunderstand- 
ing with which it is in then power to deal They 
decided, therefore, upon the release, without reserva- 
tion, of all prisoners now in confinement m connec- 
tion with the rebellion in Ireland.” " 

It will be observed that the British 
Ministry wanted not merely a “calm at- 
mospheie” but “an atmosphere of har- 
mony and good will.” An atmosphere 
calm on the surface, may be obtained by 
repression and the menace of repressive 
laws, but an atmosphere of harmony and 
good will cannot be secured by the same 
means. What kind of atmosphere do onr 
Government want daring Mr* Montagu'* 
visit ? 
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Cdontta Unworthy CommUtioo. 

Of l)ie wren members of the Calcutta 
Uttiverrity Commission, five are Europeans 
And two Indians. It is ever thus. Oar 
90ns ami daughters are to be educated, but 
the decision as to aims, ideals, methods 
and means must rest with men other 
than ourselves. The aims and ideals of 
education have both universal and nation- 
ft! Aspects. It is suicidal for a dependent 
people to allow the national aspect to be 
overlooked ; but this must always be the 
rase when foreigners have a prepondera- 
ting influence. Of the five Europeans, four 
ate coming out from England. Of what 
University education ought to be in the 
abstract, they may be expected to be good 
judges. How m Bengal it can he what it 
ought to be, or in other words, how the 
ideal can best become a reality under the 
particular geographical, climatic, racial, 
social and economic circumstances of 
Bengal, ought to depend on the judgment 
of cultured, fair-minded and non-partisan 
Bengalis. Looked at from this point ot 
^ oroe ^ , s appointment seems at 
pest superfluous. He is not a greater educa- 
tional expert than the British experts, and 
does not possess more knowledge of Bengal 
than Sir Ashutosh Alukherji, to whom he 
will only play second fiddle. We hesitate 
to nay that he may have been appointed 
a#?* 1 ? 0 *. , the official » that is to sav, the 
political side of the question ; for the 
Viceroy in all his educational pronounce- 
ments has emphasized the nonpolitical 
character of the educational aims ot 
9 r : Zia-ud-din Ahmed is an 
able mathematician, but he does not know 
Btaigal and is not a greater educationist 
® n , tl * h Aperts. And it is 
Wipcted that be is a partisan of Sir 
«La«ir Hf 1, ^ cultured and independent 
“»» 1 »« ou g ht to have been 
appointed instead. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji 
ha# given so much of lus time and energy 
to the work of the Calcutta University and 
SS?i?«to get so many of his own men 
iSmL* J that t«e University in its 

picicnt conditions more of his moulding 
flmofMybody.dra. Under the circums- 
SHSjF" appp'ntmrat was inevitable. 
•i**? 10 * of his connection 

importance to fe?*r the other side 


of the cate, the side which could be 
presented only by an independent cultured 
Bengali. By not appointing at least on# 
such man, Government have reduced 
to a fjreat extent the usefulness of the 
Commission. 

Among the terras of reference, we are 
alarmed to find words like those which we 
have italicised below 

To consider nt whnt places and In what manner 
provision should he m ide in Bengal for teaching and 
research for persons above the secondary school age, 
to examine the suitability of the present situation 
and ((institution ot the university 

The words “nt what places” appear to 
suggest tint Government want to confine 
the location of colleges to some particular 
places, as has been done in the case of the 
Patna University. As far as we can judge, 
Bengal will not and ought not to consent 
to such a restriction. The expression 
“situation" of the university brings to 
mind the “practical” (!) suggestion made 
in the report on the Presidency College 
affray by Sir Ashutosh Mukheiji and 
others that the seat of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity ought to be removed from Cal- 
cutta. As it Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Chicago, New York, and other big cities 
have no universities because they are 
crowded cities full of political distractions, 
temptations, &c. 

<4 W« Have Come to Stay/’ 

In the recent speech made by Mr. Beat- 
son Bell in La Martiniere College, he tried 
to prove that the English are not birds of 
passage in India, and that they have come 
to stay in India. Let us take a passage 
from his speech. 

We are sometimes told that we are birds of 
passage We arc not We have come to India aud 
we have cGine to stay Whether as individuals or as 
families or as firms we have come to India to stay 
and to do our duty by India. When 1 hear people 
talk about birdi of passage, I generally think of my 
own children, and I remember that their father, their 
grandfather and their great grandfather have already 
between them put in nearly one hundred years of 
work m India, and I naturally smile when I bear 
people talk of birds of passage. And when we look 
round on the tea gardens and jnfe mills, when we 
look round upon all the railways and all the steamer*, 
and they are the freight and traffic of the British 
Empire, and wfaat the British have done Ss India, 
we smile when we hear ourselves talked of at birds of 
passage. But why should we look at the jnte mills 
and the tea gardens? The real test aa to whether 
ae are or are not birda of passage it the fact that 
V have founded churches and Schools. After all the 



h*xt built tbrir n«*a. W i| M''otdn 4ui the ? 
Aryans came to India and feudal lemptes aucTtoli," 
pit n the Mohamedans came and founded mosques 
and madrasah*, so the British have cosae to India 
and bare founded churches and schools and that is 
the outward and visible sign that the British have 
come here to stay. That is why 1 say, whether we 
are domiciled or whether we are not, we are all in 
the tame boat and we have come to India for ever. 
It matters not wbetbe’r in the last few years of onr 
lives we may go back to England to lay down onr 
bones. The fact remains that India is and always 
will be onr home. 1 * , 

The sophistry and 4 intellectual dis- 
honesty” of this piece of so-called reasoning 
is astonishing. “Ditcher”, who is an 
Englishman, has criticised the speech at 
some length in Capital. We select a few 
passages from it. 

We know that in the domain of argumentation 
there is no fallacy of such frequent occurrence as that 
of confusing the point at issue in some way or other. 
In this cose Mr. Beatson Bell not only employed a 
favourite device in supporting a weak case but was 
also guilty, unwittingly perhaps, of intellectual dis- 
honesty. He was evidently answering the charge 
brought by Indian politicians against Britons “indivi- 
dually,” of being mere birds of passage in India. And 
he set out deliberately to prove the wrong conclusion. 

1 have never heard it disputed that the British Power 
has come to stay in India. What I have heard con- 
tended with much vehemence is that Britons who 
work in India and make their money here do not be- 
come settlers as in Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
They are surprisingly indifferent to almost everything 
native, and are therefore a source of weakness instead 
of strength in the policy of the country. The average 
educated Indian readily admits that the English Judge 
is just, the English Civil Servant is unbribahle, faithful 
and efficient, the English Merchant fair and honest 
in his dealings ; but all are birds of passage, here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. They take no real interest 
In the political development of the country. 

Mr. Beatson Bell did not answer this charge. 
He mistook the proposition be had to establish and 
resorted weakly to arguraentumad populum, argumen- 
turn ad ignorantiam, argnmentum ad verecundiam, to 
prove, what nobody denied, that the British Power 
has come to stay in India as long as it is let. It is a 
great pity that a man of his character and influence 
did not catch the occasion to preach a sermon to 
his fellow-countrymen on the need, in the present 
changing times, of departing from an attitude of 
aloofness which has been hardened since the opening 
of the Sues Canal. 

India has a long history. To this coun- 
try came many foreigners as conquerors, 
including the ancestors of the present-day 
Aryan-Hind us. Their Powers had come to 
stgy* But where are those Powers now ? 
The Powers have not staved, but the 
descendants of the persons wno established 
those powers are still in India, not as a 
golitically prefoinraant governing caste, 

Similarly^onMpeopfe 

dam may^e^re^r^ say , tint 



come to India to mk 
India, as the Indo-Aryan#, the mfns^fthe 
Arabs, the Pathanft, the Moghnli, fte., 
did ; not otherwise . But as w^mttJs.the ; 
permanence of political power, there is no j 
instance in history of a foreign power,** 
either ruling from its home-land , |Mi **** 
ancient Roman or the modern ~ ^ 
British, &c., or settled in the c< 
country, as the Pathan, Moghul 
Mancha,— there is no instance in histotffi : . 
we say, of a foreign power permanent^:; 
ruling a country. There is a probab&rar^ 
of India forming a part of a federates: 
British hmpire as a perfectly equal par 
for ages, but there is not the least .ptoba^H’ 
bility of our country remaining fbrlong A 
part of the British Empire as a mete depen* 
dency with its inhabitants governed aii A 
subject race. We may not be sufficiently ., 
strong for our political enfranchisement^ 
but world-forces are. 


Of the English official “Ditcher” says s 


■U 


hi* hereditary connection witL India. Yet know you 
that he has not the slightest intention of remaining 7 
in India after he qualifies for pension or is supttF 
animated, and we also know that he wouM^.,!*^ 
insulted if it were suggested that he should have bis 
children trained and educated in the schools which- 
have been established by the State or by Missionary " 
enterprise. The official no more than the mcrcbatl^ v 
becomes racy of the soil. Herein lies the ^dangw ^U^; 
the European community in the political critu|v v 
through wnich we are passing. 

“Ditcher” does not entertain a high ^ 
opinion of the European Association; : 
which has begun to agitate. 

We have an European Association which claims t®\ 
be thoroughly representative. Admitting the claim, 
for the sake of argument, what is its policy ? It has ; 
none beyond defence against what it regards St: 
native encroachment. There is not the slightest , 
attempt at co-operation with any section of ladiftsl , 
reformers; on the contrary, the whole tendency Is 
to exaggerate the isolation of the Briton and crys- 
tallize that provincialism which makes him blind 
to all that is fine in Indian Society. The pity of ‘ft;! • 
Instead of proving wrong conclusions, it wmpM 
infinitely better if Britons in high places, official 
non-official, were to look facts squarely in the hugger. 
draw the right conclusions, and act accordingly wiffi v 
courage, honesty and sympathy ; else the EttopsWf^ 
community in India wul not b$ able to give 
co-operation for which Lord Chelmsford | 
other day, nor will it have the right to, ' 

Indians continue to regard it as a 
of passage, foreign and predatwy. . • /• 

Regarding the “nests” add ; schools 
.Jtegesrefe: * ‘ ‘ ‘ 

observe «>~ 

' "vSPbe . 
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C^pjM».«iSon tiiiict have smiled bitterly at the 
-lMMK'*dF'tlle nests the official EngKsfatnso lidps ib 
r'leiMteliidls but declines to allow Jits own offspring 
^l|0 Inhabit. There is not a school or college for the 
Somiciled which the Coven Anted Englishman deems 
"mood enough for his sons or daughters, no matter 
^fpVW tfocienily the institution is staffed. The young 
Jvif the bird of passage, if they have the misfortune to 
SHir J)om in India, must be sent to England as soon as 
\ possible to escape physical and spiritual deterioration. 
But the implied inferiority of schools in India does 
not stop here. It has further been decreed by the 
Bureaucracy that the higher grades of the public 
•Crvicc shall be dosed to boys educated in this coun- 
, tr^ unless they go to England for extra training and 
finish. The non-official European community adopts 
v in • large measure the same exclusiveness. To compare 
the schools established by the British in India with 
the “tols” of the Aryans and the Madrasahs of the 
Mahomedans is cool even for a bureaucrat. 

MOTs Word of Caution to Agitators 
for Self-rule. 

We have said in a previous note that 
according to Mill, “to kindle a desire for” 
good political institutions “is a necessary 
part of the preparation.” He then adds a 
Word of caution : 

: “Those, however, who undertake such a task, need 
terbe duly impressed, not solely with the benefits of 
:V .the institution or polity which they recommend, hut 
also with the capacities, moral, intellectual, and ac- 
tive, required for working it ; that they may avoid, 
If possible, stirring up a desire too much iu advance of 
tile capacity." 

It is difficult to judge the capacity of a 
people until it has been put to the test. 
The leaders of India, however, have not 
demanded anything like independence, 
which might be considered too much in 
{ advance of our capacity ; they have not 
: demanded even complete autonomy now. 

Capital and Votes. 

The European community in India 
Sraht in our future representative bodies 
/ttiich larger representation than their nura- 
would entitle them to, on the ground 
^Kat tfaey have made large investments 
o! capital. The question, then, is, do 
they base their claim to political power on 
tills ground of their investments alone, or 
4b base it on the ground of race also? 
Ifronly on the former, would they advocate 
tltt prmctple of granting to wealthy com- 
CfiBwtftai' a certain number of representa- 
tives according to the amount of capital 
invested by them in trade ? "§o many re- 
presentauvm pet million or crore of rupees 

going to be' 

JEfbt pmdple ? la that .c&fie, consistency 
wtruld require that * miltiotiaire iM 
morey^t^ 


owns only afew thousand rupees, and a 
multimillionaire very many more. Should 
the principle of excessive representation 
being given to investers of capital be aecepr 
ted, what representation would 6e 
given to Parsis, Marwaris, Bhatias, 
and other wealthy trading commu- 
nities? How many votes per lakh car 
million of capital would the wealthy men 
of these communities have ? Where 
wohld the men with brains and culture ■ 
come in ? Between a European professor 
in some College in India who has obtained 
the highest academic distinctions and has 
made scientific discoveries and a European 
trader who has inherited wealth but has 
not had much education, how would votes 
be apportioned ? Should English traders, 
however, want a disproportionately large 
representation on the ground of race, we 
should be subjected to the political domi- 
nation of both European officials and 
non-officials. That would be quite in 
keeping with the principles of justice, free-, 
dora and democracy for which England is 
professedly fighting. 

Rammohun Roy. 

The 27th of September is the anniver- 
sary of the death of Raja Rammohun Roy 
at Bristol. On that day this year we 
were reminded particularly of his love of 
freedom. Mr. Vftilliam Adam, a Baptist 
Missionary, whose association with Raja 
Rammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitari- 
an opinions bears the following testimony 
to his love ofliberty : 

“He would be free or not be at all Love of 

freedom was perhaps the strongest passion of his 
soul,— freedom not of action merely, but of thought. 

This tenacity of personal independence, this 

sensitive jealousy of tne slightest approach to an * 
encroachment on his mental freedom was accompani- ■ 
ed with a very nice perception of the equal rights of 
others, even of those who differed most widely from 
him." 

Rammohun Roy's love of liberty was 
not confined to the sphere of poli- - 
tics. He was for freedom all round, and 
for all,— freedom in politics, freedom 3n . 
religion, freedom in social matters, and for 
both men and women. 

^OB-Brabmios” of Madras Presidency. 

Too much was being made of the “Non- 
Brahmin” movement in Madras President 
cy by the opponents of Indian seltgovern- ^ 
ment. A statement signed by many ofthef g 
leading merchants, bankers, law? 


notes 
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i o the VAiiotur "Non-Brahmin” com* 
iea of that praidency has been 
ihed. It runs tons : 

i reference to the duKtuaioni now proceeding 
lection with the forthcoming visit of Mr. 
$11 and the promised Post-War Reforms, we 
pbatically of opinion that the scheme of re- 
propounded by tne Congress and the) Muslim 
should be pressed on the attention of the 
government of India and the Secretary of State for 
adoption in its entirety, subject only to the recog- 
nition of the principle of adequate representation of 
the various communities of Southern India. • 

An influential association has also been 
formed for representing the true views 
of the “Non-Brahmins.” The following 
telegram signed by Dewan Bahadur P. 
Kesava Pillai, president, Lodd Govindass, 
S. Guruswarai Chetty and Dr. M. C. 
Nanjunda Rao, Vice-Presidents, and others 
has been sent to the Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy, the Home Secretary to 
the Government of India, and the Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Wr, the undersigned President and office-bearers of 
the Madras Presidency Association formed at a 
meeting of the non Brahmin bankers, merchants, 
landholders, soucars, traders and representatives of 
various professions of the city and the mufusil, res- 
pectfully beg to repudiate the extremely surprising 
statement made by the Hon. Mr. Couchmnn in the 
Imperial Legislative Council that the South Indian 
People's Association, “Justice” and Kandasami 
Chetty represent 97 per cent, of the population of 
Southern India, the same being absurd and unwarrant- 
ed. The non-Brnhmin communities feel the authorities 
(]Uoted by Mr. Couchman highly pretentious and 
inimical in their methods of representing the senti- 
ments and opinion of the non-Braluuins of the 
Presidency ou all public questions. 

These things show that all influential 
“Non-Brhamins” are not opposed to Home 
Rule. 

The birth of the anti-Brahmin movement 
in Madras is, however, not a deceptive 
social symptom. Brahmins should take 
note of it and apply the remedy. 

The Split in Calcutta. 

There is now some prospect of the two 
Congress parties in Calcutta coming to 
an agreement. We do hope the conference 
to beheld on September 29, at Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghosh’s residence, will be suc- 
cessful. Should the parties be able to 
come to terms in consequence, the result 
would probably be due to a great extent 
to Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s acceptance 
of the Chairmanship of the Reception 
Committee offered to him by one of the 
parties. That fact may .have • led the 


old party to attach due importance to the 
new party, 

September 28 % 1917, 

“British Character of the 
Adimoistration.” 

Europeans contend that “the British 
character of the Administration 91 should 
be maintained in India. We contend that 
the character of the administration is now' 
un-British ; it should be first made British; 1 
and theuthat character may be maintained. 
Dadabhai Naorojt spoke long ago of an* 
British Rule in India. Let us have the 
British thing first, and then the question 
of its preservation may be raised. In the 
United Kingdom, the people’s representa- 
tives are supreme and control the salaried 
officials, who are servants of the public. 
Here the people hive no proper represen- 
tation, no control over public affairs, and 
the salaried officials arc the masters of the 
public. Therefore, the system here is iin- 
British ; it ought to be made British . 

L C. 5. 

Why do Europeans want a practical 
monopoly of the I. C. S. ? Hither because 
they want lucrative careers for British 
lads, or because they think that it is 
indispensably necessary for the mainten- 
ance of law and order. Perhaps both these 
reasons influence them. They also pro- 
bably think that with a majority of 
European officials, the non-official Euro- 
peans can have better facilities for exploi- 
tation. As for careers for lads, our sons’ 
claims are superior, because we are the 
people of the country. The maintenance of 
law and order is more necessary for us than 
for the Europeans. Anarchy and disorder 
would mean utter ruin and death to us, for 
we have no other country to go to and 
live in than India. To them it would mean 
only some pecuniary loss and the transfer 
of their capital to some other part of the 
British Empire. All the world is open to 
them to live in. Under the circumstances, if 
we be prepared to allow our affairs to be 
managed by as great a proportion of 
Indian public servants as is possible to 
obtain, and thus be prepared to run greater 
risk than the Europeans, why should 
they raise such a hue and cry ? Surely, it 
is absurd for them to profess greater solici- 
tude tor the welfare of India and her "Dumb 
millions n than ourselves who are their kith 
and kin ! By the by. these dumb millions 
speak regularly to Lord Sydenham, Sir 
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MkMKt ODwjret, Sir Arriiie Birinajrw, 

Sttasmsasm 

m «t who wetk «m& miamm wk 
tfcagaage. fhtf to, ttosr fesrign 

totoada in, ««•», MMsao#. wsfoniMi 
tonne which we 4# 

rngmAmg «(wft» m& tauutohctsring 
fodubea, it u to out intofoat th develop 
the reBontccnof <@» country. In this we 
do not object to have the assistance of 
foreign capital 08 fetr terns. But we can 
not agree td Mia bring need merely as 
a wilcn-eoir, We who belong to the soil, 
aad will spend our earnings here, have the 
first claim to trade ana manufacturing 
facilities, and, have a just right to secure 
Such a personnel of the administration as 
would ensure proper facilities aad ea- 
coeragmeat’bang given to ns. 

The I. C. 8. is a costly service. It ought 
to be abolished, and men obtained by 
advertising la the open market. The next 
best thing is to keep it and hold a compe- 
titive examination only in India. The 
third best il Simultaneous examination in 
India and England, The present method 
of recruitment to bad and unjust and the 
recommendations of the Public Services 
Com mission, will make it worse. 

If Burma and the N.-W. F. Province do 
not waat aad will not obey Indian civi- 
lian!, of which them is no proof forthcom- 
ing irhm unbiassed and untainted sonrees, 
let them, as now, continue to be ruled by 
Englishmen, military and civil ; why 
shonld they stand in onr way ? 

* 

“India's ffetttpsrity Due to Forrign 

I*. Capital.” 

Mbst of *|he claims made by the 
speakers at the recent meeting of the 
Enropean Association in Calcutta have 
been discussed above directly or incidental- 
ly in some of onr Notes in this issue. One 
contention to that India's prosperity » due 
to investment of foreign capital, and there- 
fore them capitalists ought to have political 
power. Bat Whose prosperity mainly to 


it ? Prosperity of the permanent dwellers 
i* the land, pr of the sojourners ? 

'The capitalists earn ample dividends. 
They want political power into the 
bargain! Why shonld they have tins 
twofold rem uneration ? 

We do not here discuss whether the in- 
vestment of foreign capital has been an 
nnmixed blessing to India. 

• Dr. Boss’s Research Institute. 

An Associated Press telegram informs 
ns that - 

The “Bombay Chronicle* hot made a strong 
appeal to the Indian fcrabhc for contributing rupees 
ten lakhs towards the funds of the Scientific Research 
Institute to be established by Dr Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose of Calcutta and to be opened on 
30th November uext. The paper says the honour of 
Indians is involved in the fruition of I)r Bose s 
patriotic scheme, the scope of which will be far more 
extensive than any other institute in existence in India. 
Rupees sixteen lakhs is needed, including the perma 
nent endowment lor the Institute, towards which Dr 
Bose has already devoted Rs 5 (five) lakhs, his life s 
savings, and Mr 8 R Bomauji, a citizen ol Bombay, 
has given the princely donati m ot Rupees one lakh 
It is a national! duty of all Indians, urges the paper, 
to raise the balance of rupees ten lakhs 

We made a similar appeal long ago. 
But Bengal seems to have done nothing for 
Dr. Bose's Research Institute. We hope 
Bombay will do her part better. Mr. S. K. 
Bomaqji has set a noble example. 

Who are “Detenus” ? 

Sir W. Vincent’s reply to Pandit Mala- 
viya's question m the Imperial Council 
about the death or suicide of persons dealt 
with under the Defence ot India Act or 
under Regulation 3 of 1818 may be techni- 
cally correct ; but it ignores the death of 
Chandicharan Nag of Burma, who may 
have been technically free at the time of 
death but whose death was due to what 
he underwent when under restraint, and it 
ignores also the suicide of Sachtndra Das 
Gupta, who also was technically free but 
was in reality still subjected to most 
galling restrictions and surveillance. There 
may be other similar cases, which th: 
friends and relatives of those who have 
suffered ought to make public. 


st tte H M. Press, 
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THE CAFTURE OF 

O N 30th October 168G, Aurangzib left 
the newly conquered city of Bijapur 
and then travelled by easy stages to 
Gulbarga and Bidar, halting there for 
several weeks. “At last on 14th January 
1687 he mounted his horse to pumsh that 
luckless man, Abut Uassan,” and on the 
28th of the month arrived within two miles 
of Golkonda. Meantime, Abul Hassan had 
again fled from his capital to this fort, and 
the city of Haidarabad was occupied for the 
third and last time by the Mughals, Firuz 
Jang had been detached after the fall of 
ihjapur to capture the Qutb Shahi fort of 
Ibrahimgarh. # After carrying out that 
task, he had advanced and taken posses- 
sion of Haidarabad in the name of the 
Emperor. (Af. A. 287-288.) 

On hearing of Aurangzib’s coming, 
“Abul Uassan was in utter despair and 
perplexty. His lips were strangers to 
laughter, his eyes full of tears, his head 
vacant of sense, his tongue speechless. He 
oflered submission to the Emperor with 
new protestations of devotion. But the 
Emperor’s only reply was the sword.” 
(M. A. 287). 

The walled city of Haidarabad, the Beat 
of the Qutb Shahi government, stands on 
the south bank of the Musi river, which was 
then crossed by a grand old stone bridge 
of early 17th century construction. North 
of the river were a number of suburbs, 
“where all the merchants, brokers, and 
artisans dwelt, and in general all the com- 
mon people,” Haidarabad itself having 
been reserved for the Sultan, his court, 
nobles and military officers. Even today 
the westernmost of these suburbs bears 
the name of Karwan, from the many 
caravan-serais for merchants and travel- 
lers that it once contained. Next, to the 
east, came Dhulpet, and beyond it Begam 
Bazar with the Gosha Mahal (“Retreat 

* Now colled Yadagiri, 30 mile* doe tooth of 
Malkhcd, off the left bank of the B|uma. {lad. At., 57). 


GOLKONDA, 1087 

Palace”) standing in the midst of a park 
north of the peopled quarter. Further 
east, after crossing a thin stream feeding 
the Musi, lay the site of the British 
Uesidency and the aristocratic Chadarghat 
ward of the present day. 

Two miles due west of this stone bridge, 
some 1G0 yards north of the Musi river, 
lies the fort of Golkonda, the impregnable 
stronghold of the Deccan. It is an irregu- 
lar rhombus, with a rough pentagon 
(the Nay a Qila) annexed to its north- 
eastern face. A strong crenellated wall ot 
gi unite, over four miles in length and of 
gteat thickness, surrounds the fort, which 
is futther defended by 87 semi-circular 
bastions, each from 50 to 60 feet high and 
built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them weighing more 
than a ton. The eight massive gates could 
have safely defied any artillery known to 
the 17th century. On the walls were 
mounted a vast display of cannon, some 
of them being very fine specimens of the 
medieval gun-founder’s art. Outside is a 
deep ditch, 50 feet broad, with stone-retain- 
ing walls, and along the entire southern 
side there are traces of a second parallel 
moat. 

But Golkonda really consists of four 
distinct forts joined to each other and 
included within the same lines of circura- 
vallation. The lowest of these is the 
outermost enclosure into which we enter 
by the Path Darwaza near the south- 
eastern corner ; it is a vast tract covered 
with mansions of nobles, bazars, temples, 
mosques, soldiers’ barracks, powder 
magazines, stables and even cultivated 
fields. Here the whole population of 
Haidarabad used to live in times of 
danger. Proceeding inside along the 
grand main road for some 1260 yards 
from the Fath Darwaza, and leaving a 
set of rather later palaces, harems and 
offices on a low site on the right, we arrive 
at the Bala Hissnr gate which lead* ns, 
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over a flight of steps, to u higher area 
with exceedingly lofty and strong walls 
and containing a capacious three-storied 
arm oui y, magazines, stables, mosques, 
audience chambers, harems, gardens, large 
wells with steps, and even two serais and 
a temple of the monkey -god ! 

Further west, some 200 steps cut in the 
solid rock lead the traveller up to the very 
apex of the fortress, the Bala Hissar (or 
Upper Fort), standing on a bed of solid 
granite, its walls being formed by huge 
boulders with here and there connecting 
curtains and parapets that tower far over- 
head. This is the citadel of the citadel, the 
kernel of the whole fort ; and here the early 
Dravidian rajahs of the land had built 
their first stronghold, by filling the gaps 
in the natural rocky walls with mud and 
rough stones, and here their rude ancient 
temples cut into the rock still stand. In 
this Bala Hissar the Qutb Shahi kings had 
erected a two-storied palace, the roof of 
which commands a free view of the en- 
virons for miles and miles around. Here 
they could have retired as a last resource, 
for it contains, in spite of its great height, 
a well and powder magazines and numer- 
ous granaries ( antbar-khanah ) hollowed 
out of the bed-rock. The western face of 
the Bala llissar is a steep scarp, between 
which and the outermost wall on that 
side, the plain is broken by three long 
granite spurs running westwards, and 
presents to the eye a bare uneven desert 
some 260 yards in width, strewn with 
fragments of rock. 

At the north-western corner of the fort, 
on both sides of the Pataucheru Road, 
there are reservoirs of water and thick 
human habitations, gardens, and a small 
cemetery. At the north-east angle stands 
a mound commanding parts of Oolkonda ; 
but it was enclosed by a wall and added 
to the fort, under the uame of the Nay a 
Oila or New Fort, by king Abdullah ns a 
defensive precaution after Aurangzib’s first 
siege in 1656. (A/. A. 301.) North, south 
ana even west of this last area are large 
tanks, and the water supply of the fort 
was unfailing. 

Between the fort and the northern 
suburbs of Haidarabad the ground is low 
and scored by streamlets draining the 
surplus water of the Langarcheru into the 
Musi. Here, as well as rounds the Nay a 
Qila lie mauy hundred acres of rice-field, 
secure of irrigation from the tanks of this 


region. North of the fort, at a distance of 
a mile and a quarter, runs a low range of 
bare fantastically piled up hills, skirted by 
the great old road from Sholapur and the 
west. Here Aurangzib is said to have 
established his own quarters at the last 
siege. About a thousand yards outside 
the Patancheru or North-West gate, stand 
the magnificent tombs of the Qutb Shahi 
kings, queens and nobles ; and this posi- 
tion seems to have sheltered some oi the 
besieging force. But so far as we can 
infer from the scanty details left about the 
siege, the Mughal attack was directed on 
th? south-eastern and south-western faces 
of the fort, their soldiers moving along 
both the north and south banks of the 
Musi, while the N. W. gate was bombard- 
ed only as a feint. 

Arrived within view of Oolkonda (28 
January, 1687), Aurangzib at once ordered 
his generals to assail and drive away the 
enemy’s troops who had assembled m the 
dry ditch under shelter of the fort walls, 
“like a swarm of flie9.” One charge of the 
irapeiialists swept them away, or as the 
Mughal official history puts it, “the wind 
came and the gnats fled away” ; and their 
property wives and children were captur- 
ed. Qualich Khan (the grand-father of the 
first Nizam) tried to enter the fort pell-mell 
with the fugitives and capture it by one 
stroke, but Golkonda was not to be taken 
by a coup de main. He was hit on the 
shoulder-blade by a zamburak bullet from 
the fort walls, and with one exception all 
his followers hung back from this desper- 
ate enterprise. So the Khan bad to return 
in disappointment. ^ The old warrior bore 
his pain with stoical fortitude. “When 
the surgeons were extracting the splinters 
of bone from his shoulder, he was sitting 
calmly engaged in conversation with the 
men around, without twitching a muscle 
of his face, and sipping coffee with the 
other hand. He cried out, T have got an 
excellent tailor !* In spite all the remedies 
tried by the doctors, he died after three 
days.” (Af.A. 289.) 

Regular siege operations had, therefore, 
to be undertaken against the fort. On 7th 
February the trenches were opened and 
thus began the siege of Golkonda which 
was destined to last seven months and a 
half, to cause unspeakable suffering and 
loss to the Mughals, and to end, not in a 
glorious victory of arms, but in a shameful 
capture through bribery. 
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The siege began under the Emperor’s 
own eyes, but at the very outset his arms 
were paralysed by a conflict of policy and 
a bitter personal jealousy in his camp. The 
greatest sinner in this respect was his eld- 
est surviving son and intended heir, Shah 
Alain. This prince was of a soft pleasure- 
loving nature, and constitutionally 
averse to strenuous exertion and heroic 
enterprise. Me did not wish to sqq 
a brother sovereign like Abul Hassan 
utterly ruined. This generous impulse was 
mingled with a more sordid feeling : if 
Golkonda were taken by assault, all the 
credit of the achievement would go to the 
commander-in-chief Firuz Jang, as the 
credit of the capture of Bijapur had gone 
to his younger brother Muhammad Azam. 
But it he could induce Abul Hassan to 
sue for peace through his mediation, then 
he himself would be proclaimed in the 
official reports as the captor of Golkonda. 
Abul Hassan knew it and worked on the 
Prince's feelings. His agents secretly 
visited Shah Alam with costly presents, 
begging him to use his influence with the 
Emperor to save Abul Hassan’s throne 
and dynasty. The Prince gave encourag- 
ing replies, in order to induce Qutb Shah 
to look up to him as his only friend at 
court and not to seek any other interces- 
sor. For some time envoys and letters 
continued to pass between the two. 

In thus negotiating behind the Emper- 
or’s back and with an enemy beyond the 
Emperor’s pardon, Shah Alam was play- 
ing a dangerous game. And he had 
enemies in the camp ever on the look out 
for a chance to ruin him. His rival, Azam, 
was no doubt absent, but had friends in the 
imperial army and court, who were glad of 
an opportunity to trip up Shah Alam. 
The Prince’s position was rendered still 
more dangerous by dissensions in his 
harem. His favourite wife, Nurunnissa 
(the daughter of Mirza Sanjar Najain Sani) 
had monopolised his heart by her 
accomplishments as a Hindi poetess, 
devotion and care for his comfort, and 
charity to all, so that his other wives were 
jealous of her to the death. Azam’s parti- 
sans revealed to the Emperor the secret of 
the communications passing between Shah 
Alam and Abul Hassan, while the neglect- 
ed wives of the Prince denounced 
Nurunnissa as her husband’s counsellor 
and agent in these treasonable negotia- 
tions. They even spread the false tale that 


she had shamelessly gone to the fort in 
disguise and assured Abul Hassan that 
Shah Alam would come over to him if the 
Emperor rejected theproferred peace. An 
order of Shall Alam to remove his women’s 
tents closer to his headquarters, really as 
a precaution against surprise by the 
enemy, strengthened Aurangzih’s suspicion 
that the Prince was meditating flight to 
the enemy’s fort with his family. All 
doubts were 9et at rest when Firuz Jang 
intercepted and showed to the Emperor 
one night some letters which the Prince 
had beeu trying to send to the fort. 

Aurangzib acted promptly. Shah Alam’s 
own contingent was sent tu the front on 
the pretext of meeting an expected night* 
attack, which imperial troops took their 

K lacc as guards round the Prince’s camp. 

ext morning (21st February), Shah 
Alam with his four sons was invited to the 
Emperor’s tent for consultation. After a 
few minutes, talk with him, they were 
asked by the wazir to step into aside- 
room (the chapel) with him to hear some 
secret instructions of the Emperor. There 
they were politely asked to consider them- 
selves as prisoners and surrender their 
swords. Shah Alam readily submitted ; 
hut his eldest son ,Muizuddin had more 
spirit ; he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and looked at his father for a signal 
to draw it and make a dash for liberty. 
But Shah Alam’s answer was an angry 
frown and a stern order to obey. Flic 
Prince’s entire family was imprisoned, his 
property attached, liis troops distributed 
among other commands, and his trusted 
eunuchs tortured to make them divulge 
their master's treasonable plots. Tnc 
more the Prince protested his innocence, 
the more did the Emperor’s anger flame 
up; he increased the rigours of Shah 
Alam’s captivity and orderded that he 
should not be altowed to cut his hair or 
pare his nails, nor be supplied with delicate 
food, cooling drinks or his customary 
dress. It was seven years before the Prince 
recovered his liberty. 

Aurangzib’s mortification at this stern 
necessity was extreme. His eldest son 
had been put in prison and Had died a 
captive. His eldest daughter, the gifted 
poetess Zeb-un-nissa, was doomed to life- 
long confinement in the state-prison of 
Delhi. And now his second son had to be 
punished similarly. After the arrest of 
the Prince, the bmperor hurriedly broke 
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up 1 is court, ran to his wife Aurangabadi 
Mahal, and kept slapping his knees and 
moaning, “Was 1 Alas! I have razed to 
the ground what i had been rearing up 
for the Iasi forty years.” 

Hut Shah Alani was not the only dis- 
cordant clement in the siege-camp. I he 
many Slims in the imperial service heartily 
disliked the prospect of the extinction of the 
last Slna kingdom in India, and though a 
few notable exceptions among them served 
the Emperor loyally against their own 
religious sympathies, others secretly helped 
the besieged, especially during the dark 
days of rain and famine. Apart from the 
Shias, this war of extermination against 
Abul liassan was condemned by many 
orthodox Sunnis even, as an unprovoked 
“war between Muslims’ 1 and theietore 
sinful. The upright and saintly Chief 
Justice, Shaikh-ul-lslnm, had counselled 
the Kmpctor against invading the two 
Deccan 1 sultanates , and on his advice 
being rejected he had resigned his high post 
and retired to Mecca. His successor in 
office, Qazi Abdullah, tendered the same 
unpalatable advice and entreated the 
Empeiorto accept submission and tribute 
from Outb Shah and thus stop the effusion 
of Muslim blood. The Emperor’s answer 
was to pack of! this honest adviser to the 
Base camp. 

# This natural distrust towards Shias 
hindered the Emperor’s business. At first 
the only high and distinguished officer at 
the siege was Firuz Jang. As for Khan-i- 
Jahan, he was fighting in Northern 
India. The only other great general, 
Kuhullah Khan (Paymaster-General), was 
a Persian Shia, and hence he was at first 
auspiciously kept in the rear at Bijapur, 
ana called to Golkonda only when five 
and a halt months had elapsed from the 
opening of the siege and the Mughals 
were m the sorest straits. Persians, 
though undoubtedly the ablest among the 
Islamic peoples, were now jealously kept 
out of the post of Chief of Artillery which 
was of the first importance in a siege. 

SafShikan Khan, the Chief of Artillery 
( MirAtish ), was a Persian and jealous of 
the superior position and favour enjoyed 
by Firu* Jang, a Turk. After working 
strenuously for some time in carrying the 
trenches towards the ditch and raising 
lofty batteries to command the towers of 
the fort, he resigned “in order to spite Firuz 
fang." Salabat Khan succeeded him, but 


failed to do his work well, aud resigned 
in a short time. The next Chief of Artillery 
was Ghairat Khati, who was surprised by 
the enemy in a state of gross carelessness 
and carried off as a prisoner. Then the 
post went abegging for some time, to the 
ruin of the siege operations. Salabat 
Khan, on being pressed to resume it, replied 
that he could not bear the roar of artillery 
and«begged that he might be allowed to 
stay in the rear and discharge his duties 
by deputy ! The whole camp laughed at 
him and refused to be his deputy. Then at 
last, Suf Shikan Khan was taken out of 
prison and restored to this office (22 June 
1687.) But by tint time the field works 
constructed after fi ve months of toil, had 
been demolished by the enemy, and the 
investment had to be begun anew. This 
internal history of the besieging army will 
supply the key to the actual course of its 
operations. 

When, at the end of January, the 
Mughals sat down before Golkonda,* an 
enemy force of 40,000 cavalry under 
Shaikh Nizam and other officers remained 
outside and tried to hinder the progress of 
the siege. Aurangzib detached Dalpat Rao 
Bundcla and other officers of Firuz Jang's 
division to repel them. A severe battle 
was fought, in which many Rajputs were 
slain and Krishan Singh Hada was mortal- 
ly wounded ; but in the end the enemy fled, 
so severely punished that for some months 
afterwards they never again molested the 
Mughals. (Dil 206, K. K. ii. 329, 335.) 

The circle ol investment was divided 
among the various generals and the first 
turf cut for the approaches on 7th Febru- 
ary. But the fort had an inexhaustible 
supply of munitions and its walls bristled 
with guns of large calibre. Day and night 
the garrison kept up an incessant fire on 
the approaching Mughals. “The fort look- 
ed as if made of fire ; the smoke turned day 
into night.” (M.A. 290; K.K. ii.336.) Every 
day some men were slain or wounded on 
the Mughal side. But the dauntless cour- 
age and tireless perseverance of the troops 
under Saf Shikan carried the sap to the 
edge of the ditch in about six weeks. Then 
they began to raise lofty platforms and 
mount guns on them to dominate the 
towers of the fort. The next step was to 
fill the ditch and make a path for the 
assaulting column. For this purpose, 
Aurangzib, after performing his ceremonial 
ablutions and uttering prayers, sewed with 
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his own fingers the first bag of cotton to 
be filled with earth and thrown into the 
ditch. 

While these slow operations for breach 
and assault were going on, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief made an attempt to take 
the fort by an escalade. On 16th May, lie 
stole out of his camp at 9 p.m., and on 
reaching a bastion where the enemy's sen- 
tries were asleep, he planted a ladder 
against the wall and sent two men up to 
the rampart. The two other ladders he had 
taken with him proved too short, and so a 
rope-ladder was fastened to the top of the 
gate. By chance a pariah dog was stand- 
ing on the wall, seeking a path for descend- 
ing to the moat and feeding on the corpses 
lying there. Alarmed by the appearance of 
strangers, it set up a loud bark, which 
roused the garrison. The two Mughal 
heroes were slain at once. The enemy ran 
to the wall with torches, discovered the 
assailants, threw the ladder down, cut the 
rope-noose, and despatched with hand- 
grenades the men at the foot of the wall. 
A smart musketry-fire drove away the 
Mughal supports. ’Firuz Jang was covered 
with failure, but returned to his camp in 
the early morning, beating his kettledrums 
in a spirit of vain defiance. 

The dog is an unclean animal to Mus- 
lims. But this dog had played the part of 
the sacred geese of the Capitoline Hill 
during the Gallic invasion of Rome. Abul 
Hassan rewarded Iris canine deliverer by 
giving it a gold chain, a collar set with 
jewels, and a gold embroidered coat, and 
styled it Seh-tabqa or “Peer of three 
degrees”, —in mockery of Firuz Jang’s three 
titles of Khan, Bahadur , and Jang,— re- 
marking wittily “This creature has done 
no less (than Firuz Jang) !” 

The garrison promptly retaliated for the 
surprise that had failed. Early in the 
morning of the next day (17th May), they 
made a sortie on the raised battery, slay- 
ing the artillery men. Reinforcements were 
soon pushed up from the trenches, and the 
enemy withdrew after killing 70 men. 
They had also brought a large gun to a 
pbint on the wall opposite Aurangzib’s 
own tent and began to fire it, the balls 
falling around his residence. To subdue its 
fire he ordered a new raised battery to be 
boilt opposite it; but no officer would 
undertake to heap up the earth quickly in 
the face of the enemy’s murderous fire. 
The Emperor, therefore, ordered two hun- 


dred quilted coats (inscribed with extracts 
from the Quran) and leather helmets 
(mighiar) to be sewn and supplied to 
the forlorn hope for an assault on the 
walls. He had, in addition, some long 
ladders m ide, set them up against his tent- 
poles and himself climbed up one of them in 
order to charm them into invulnerability 
and thus put heart into his troops ; for, did 
he not enjoy the reputation of being a 
living saint, Alamgir zinda pir ? 

Indeed, his troops sorely needed to be 
heartened by appeals to supernatural aids. 
The siege operations had ceased to make 
any progress for some time past, on account 
of confusion in the artillery branch. Saf 
Shikan Khan, quarrelling with the com- 
mander-in-chief, had resigned the supreme 
command of the artillery, and the p 09 t had 
been filled by the cowardly Salabat Khan 
and then by the sleepy Ghairat Khan. The 
enemy’s fire was still unsubdued, and the 
ditch far from filled up. The Mughals also 
now fell into the grip of famine. During 
the preceding year there had been an utter 
failure of rain throughout the Deccan, and 
the millets {jawari an dhajra) which are 
the chief food crops of the peninsula, had 
dried up on their stalks. In the Haidar- 
abad district, rice was the staple produce ; 
but the war had prevented the sowing of 
the fields and thi 9 fertile region had become 
a desert. The Deccanis and their Maratha 
allies infested the roads and prevented the 
transport of grain to the Mughal camp. 
Then, in June, the rain descended in tor- 
rents, the swollen water-courses and rivers 
became impassable, the roads were turned 
into quagmires. No provisions could reach 
the besiegers even from their neighbour- 
hood. To crowu their misery, terrible 
reverses fell on them in quick succession at 
this time. 

The incessant rain of the middle of June 
completely spoiled the siege*works» The 
raised gun-platforms collapsed into mud- 
heaps ; the walls of the trenches fell down 
and blocked the passages ; the covered 
l&ne9 ceased to exist. The camp became 
a sheet of water out of which the white 
tents stood up like bubbles of foam: the 
canopies were torn away by the violence 
of the storm, leaving the men without any 
shelter over their heads. The shivering 
troops began to steal away from the front, 
and their officers sought cover and repose 
instead of keeping a strict watch at their 
posts. 
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The enemy seized the opportunity. In 
the night of 15th June, amidst a deluge of 
rain, they raided the Mughal advanced 
batteries and trenches, slew the careless 
artillery men, drove nails into the port- 
holes of the guns, destroyed the stores of 
sapping and gun material, and then fell on 
officers. Salim Khan (an Abyssinian) and 
Sal Sliikan Khan (the ex-Chief of Artillery) 
saved themselves by jumping down into 
pits of mud and water. Jamshid Khan the 
sapper fled before the onset. Ghairat Khan, 
the new Chief of Artillery, ran for safety in- 
to a covered lane and after rolling about in 
mud, to disguise his appearance, shammed 
the dead ! The enemy followed him there, 
and an Afghan deserter from the imperial 
army recognised him and carried him of! 
into captivity with Sarbarah Khan (a 
trusty old servant of the Emperor) and 
twelve other high officers. 

The Emperor, at the first report of the 
raid, had ordered Haiat Khan to go with 
70 elephants and transport reinforcements 
to the scene of the fight in the advanced 
trenches, over the flooded nalah which no 
boat could cross. But the water was too 
deep and swift even for elephants ; and 
after standing for hours on the nearer 
bank of the stream as helpless spectators 
of the slaughter of their comrades going 
on on the other bank, Haiat Khan and the 
troops under him returned to their tents. 
The trenches and batteries between the 
nalah and the fort were lost to the 
Mughals for three days. 

The Emperor's wrath fell onSafShikan 
Khan, who was flung into prison and his 
property confiscated, on tnc suspicion of 
nis having collusively aided the enemy out 
of spite against Firuz Jang and Ghairat 
Khan. On the 16th, Lutfullah Khan was 
sent with the Emperor's body-guards and 
other picked troops to recover the lost 
ground. But it was onl/ after three days 
of struggle and with the assistance of a 
fresh division that the enemy could be ex- 
pelled and the ruined battery rc-occupied 
by the Mughals. 

Abul Hasaan treated the captive Mughal 
officers very kindly, gave them rich presents 
and sent them back to the Emperor. These 
luckless men were sternly punished on their 
return ; all of them were degraded in rank ; 
Ghairat Khan was sent ofi to Bengal 
(then considered a penal province), Sar- 
barah Khan was deprived of his peerage 


(title of Khan) and reduced to his former 
status of a slave. 

With them Abul Hassan had sent a 
petition to the Emperor, saying, ,4 If 
Golkonda is left to me as a vassal paying 
tribute, it would be more profitable to the 
Emperor than if he annexes it and governs 
it by a viceroy, as the latter’s expenses 
would swallow up the entire revenue of 
the province. It will take 7 or 8 years to 
restore cultivation and population to this 
war-wasted land, and during that period 
the Mughals will get nothing out of it. If, 
on the, other hand, Aurangzib makes peace 
and retires beyond my frontier, I shall pay 
him one krore of Rupees as indemnity, be- 
sides one krore in honour of every assault 
led by him in person.” He also offered to 
present 5 or 6 lakhs of maunds of grain 
from the fort to feed the starving 
Mughals, even if hi9 peace-terms were 
rejected. 

But imperial prestige had been lowered 
by the late brilliant coup of the enemy, 
and it must be restored whatever further 
suffering and loss such an attempt might 
bring down upon the imperial army. 
Aurangzib rejected both offers of Abul 
Hassan and scornfully replied to the 
Golkonda King, not directly, but through 
one of the Mughal officers, “If Abul Hassan 
is really submissive to me, as he professes 
to be, let him come with hi9 arms tied 
together and a rope round hi9 neck (like 
a sentenced felon), and then 1 shall confer 
on him any favour I may consider 
proper.” 

Vigorous measures were taken to retrieve 
the late disaster and press the attack 
home. Orders were sent to Aurangabad, 
Khandesh and Berar for 50,000 cotton 
bags, two yards by one yard, and other 
materials necessary for filling the ditch 
anew and making a path for the assault- 
ing column. The starving imperialists 
complained of the rejection of the enemy's 
offer to supply them with food, but 
Aurangzib continued stern and unbending 
in his attitude to Qutb Shah. 

Soon he prepared to strike his greatest 
blow. Three mines had been carried from 
the siege-trenches to under the bastions, 
and they bad been reported as nearly com- 
plete, as early as 17th May. Everything 
was reader by 19th June ; the chambers 
stored with 500 maunds of gunpowder 
each, the fuses laid, and the army only 
waiting for the Emperor's order. 
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The next day (20th June) was fixed for 
the explosion of the mines and the delivery 
of the assault, which the Emperor went to 
supervise in person from Firuz Jang’s 
trenches. The Mughal troops, as ordered, 
rushed out of their trenches and made a 
noisy feint against the undermined bas- 
tion in order to induce the enemy to crowd 
at the point and then kill vast mftnbers of 
them by the explosion ! Dense masses 
of Magnate— artillerymen, musketeers and 
infantry,— stood in battle order in the 
plain below the glacis, ready to storm the 
breach when made. 

Early at dawn the signal was given ; 
the fuse was lighted and then followed a 
deafening noise. But the force of the ex- 
plosion was directed outwards ; a vast 
mass of rock and earth from the glacis was 
hurled upon the Mughal rauks crowded 
below : “In the twinkle of an eye the flying 
splinters killed 1100 imperialists, while the 
fort walls remained intact.” A universal 
clamour rose from the Mughal army, the 
groans of the dying, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the wild cries of the terror- 
stricken, and the lamentation of the friends 
of the victims mingled in a dissonant 
tumult which “suggested the Day of Judg- 
ment.” A cloud of smoke and dust 
covered the imperialists as with a pall. 

The enemy seized the opportunity by 
making a sally and attacking the con- 
founded Mughals. No resistance could be 
made under the circumstances. The exult- 
ant garrison put to the sword the few 
survivors of the assaulting column whom 
the explosion had spared, and then seized 
the trenches and outposts which it had 
taken the Mughals four months to make 
and occupy. A force sent by the Emperor 
drove them out and recovered the position 
after a long contest and heavy loss. This 
had been hardly effected when the second 
mine was fired with the same disastrous 
consequences. Again the splinters of the 
blown-ftp tower fell on the Mughals, and 
killed more than a thousand of them. The 
enemy who had got news of the intended 
assault through their friends in the siege- 
camp, had vacated the undermined bastion 
the sight before, leaving only a look-out 
njian there, They now made a second 
sortie and fell on the unhappy imperial 
vanguard, doing the same havoc as 
before. 

Firuz Jang then hastened to the scene 
with a large force, but by the time he 


arrived from his distant quarters, the 
enemy were in possession of the Mughal 
field-works and shelters. A severe struggle 
for them now took place ; the enemy alter- 
nately fired their guns and charged sword 
in hand ; and Firuz Jang with all bis 
efforts could not reach the lost ground and 
dislodge them. He himself was wounded 
with twoothergenerals, Rustam Khan and 
Dalpat Rao Bundela, while vast numbers 
of his men were slain. “ The men could not 
advance one inch in the face of the murder- 
ous discharge of muskets, rockets, chain- 
shot and bombs.” (Af. A. 295.) 

At the news of this serious check, com- 
ing as it did oa the top of two disasters 
on the same day, Aurangzib himself, girt 
round by his staff, advanced from his sta- 
tion in Firuz Jang’s tent to aid his hard- 
pressed troops. Cannon-balls began to 
fall near his portable throne ( takht-i • 
ravvan), and one of them carried away the 
arm of his body-servant (khawas.) But 
he coolly kept his position and cheered his 
soldiers by his example. 

While the battle was raging fiercely, the 
elements themselves seemed to mingle in 
the war of mortals. A tropical storm 
burst on the plain with all the violence of 
wind rain and thunder. The imperialists 
could not advance or even see their objec- 
tives distinctly amidst the blinding shower, 
while the (Juth Shahi troops, safely 
sheltered in the fort walls and the captur- 
ed Mughal trenches, plied their fire-arms 
with deadly precision on the crowded 
Mughals in the open. 

The rain continued to descend in tor- 
rents ; the water in the field rose above 
the horses’ breasts, the raised batteries 
were washed away, the dry nalahs and 
even low paths became rushing streams. 
The Mughals, assailed by men and the 
gods, gave way ; and then the Deccanis 
made their third sortie of the day. Sally- 
ing forth from the gates, they seized the 
trenches further off and the elevated gun- 
platforms, carried off as many guns as 
they could and destroyed the others. The 
big planks, beams and thousands of bags 
filled with earth which the Mughals had 
thrown into the ditch were quickly re- 
moved into the fort and used in repairing 
the breach caused by the explosion r 

By this time the plain of battle had been 
turned into a lake of mud. The Mughal 
generals continued to charge the enemy, 
but to no effect. An imperial elephant 
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worth Re. 40,000 was killed on the spot, 
and many men were shot down by the 
Deccani musketeers and the incessant 
discharge of artillery from the bastions of 
the fort. Towards evening the Prime 
Minister Asad Khan and Prince Kam 
Bakhsh brought up fresh reinforcements, 
but could not restore the battle. (D/7, 207, 
Jli. A. 295. t Advance was impossible, and 
to hold the position was to face a gradual 
but sure destruction. Therefore, at sunset 
the defeated Mughals retired to their 
quarters ; the Emperor spent the night in 
Firu 2 Jong’s camp. 

Next morning (21 June) lie issued forth 
again to fire the third mine and try his 
lortune by another assault under his own 
eyes. The mine did not explode at all. It 
was then learnt that tlie enemy had dis- 
covered the three mines, countermined 
them with incredible labour in the solid 
rock of Golkonda, removed all the powder 
from this (third) mine, and partially 
emptied the other two and flooded their 
chambers with water on the fort side, so 
that only the powder at the Mughal end 
was dry and the explosion had, therefore, 
been driven outwards. After some futile 
exchange of blows, {he Mughal soldiers 
returned to their camp in utter disappoint- 
ment. The baffled Emperor stole back to 
his own tent 41 without ceremony.” 
“Various other plans were tried, immense 
wealth was spent, but the siege dragged 
on.” (M.A. 295.) 

The morale of imperial army was utter- 
ly gone. True, reinforcements soon arriv- 
ed (10 July) under Prince Azam and Ruhul- 
lah Khan, True, Shaikh Minbuj, “the 
best servant of Abul Hassan” (Af.A. 290', 
deserted to the Emperor’s side (28 May), 
andSafShikan Khan, restored to liberty 
and the Mir Atish-ship (22 June), began 
to do his utmost to erect a new guu-plat- 
form very quickly. But all these were of 
no avail. The famine grew worse than 
before, and pestilence appeared as its in- 
separable companion. “The scarcity of 
grain and fodder was so great that even 
rich men were reduced to beggar}, while 
the condition of the poor baffled descrip- 
tion.” (K. K. ii. 336.) As the official 
history records it, “Wheat, pulse, and rice 
disappeared. The city of Haidarabad was 
utterly depopulated; houses, river, and 
plain were all filled with corpses. The 
same condition prevailed in the Muglml 
camp. At night piles of the dead used to 


accumulate, and next day the sweepers 
used to fling them, without funeral, on the 
bank of the river. This happened day after 
day. The survivors in the agony of hunger 
ate the carrion of men and beasts. For 
miles and miles around, the eye rested only 
on mounds of corpses. Happily, the cease- 
less rain melted away the flesh and the skin, 
otherwise the rotting carcases would have 
poisoned the air and despatched even the 
men spared by the famine. After some 
months, when the rains ceased, the white 
piles of skeletons looked from a distance 
like hillocks of snow.” (M.A. 292.) 

4 4 Many of the Mughal soldiers, unable 
to bear the pangs of hunger, deserted to 
Abul Ilassan; others, in secret league 
with him, gave help to the besieged.” 
^K.K. ii. 337 ; Af.A. 295.) The reinforce- 
ments brought by Ruhulla Khan (the 
Viceroy of Bijapur) and Prince Azam (that 
ofMalwa) only added to the scarcity of 
food. 

“The siege was protracted.” All hope 
of taking Golkonda by escalade or breach- 
ing was gone. And there was no course 
left but to sit down before the place with 
grim tenacity and starve it into surrender. 
And this Aurangzib did. “The Emperor 
decided to build a wall of wood and earth 
round the fort of Golkonda. In a short 
time it was completed and guards were 
placed at its doors, ingress and egress 
being forbidden except on the production 
of pass-ports.” (M. A. 29G.) Anew lofty 
guu-platform was also constructed oppo- 
site one of the bastions, and the Emperor 
reconnoitred the fort from it on 7th July. 
Prince Azam, on his arrival, was appointed 
Coramander-in-Chief in the place of the 
wounded Firnz Jang. (M. A. 299 ; K. K. 
ii. 358.) At the same time, to prevent the 
garrison from getting fresh supplies, Aurang- 
zib issued a proclamation annexing the 
Kingdom of Haidarabad. He appointed 
lii9 own magistrates and revenue-collectors 
for all places in it, saying 4< How long can 
Abul Hassau remain hidden in the fort, 
when his towns villages and corn-fields axe 
in our hands ?” The khutba was read in 
the Emperor’s name and a Censor of Public 
Morals (muhtasib) was posted by him at 
Haidarabad to put down all the Hindu 
usages and deviations from Islam which 
Abul Hassan had tolerated, to demolish 
the temples, and to build a mosque. 
iK. K. 358 ; W. 134.) ^ 

In time the rain ceased, the roads be* 
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came dry nod the rivers fordable again, 
and provisions began to come to the 
Maghal camp, and the famished troops 
got a new life. Ou 21 September, after 
the siege had lasted nearly eight months, 
“the luck of Aurangzib.did its work, with- 
out a stroke of sword or spear.” Golkonda 
was captured by bribery. (A/, A. 292 , 
K. K. 361.) 

An Afghan soldier of fortune, named 
Abdullah Pani, surnamed Sardar Khan, 
had deserted Bijiipur service for the 
Mughal and then left the Mughnls to join 
Abul Hassan ; and now in the decline of 
the Qutb Shahi monarchy he had risen to 
be one of the two highest officers in the 
fort. This double-dyed traitor now sold 
his master to the enemy. 

He left the khirki or postern gate of the 
fort open, and at his invitation a party of 
Mughal soldiers under Ruhnllah Khan 
crossed the broken ground between the 
siege batteries and the wall and entered 
the fort unchallenged, at about 3 o’clock 
in the morning of 21st September, 1687. 
They posted some men within to hold the 
ground and then opened the main gate 
through which the flood of Mughal inva- 
sion now poured into the fort. Prince 
/zam with the supports advanced from 
the river, at the foot of the fort, to the 
front trenches and then to the gate, and 
struck up the music of victory, proclaim- 
ing that Golkonda was at last Won. 

But it was not to be won without a 
final struggle. One last feat of the purest 
heroism cast its radiance on the fall of 
Golkonda and redeemed its infamy. When 
the exultant Mughals were swarming into 
the fort and making their way to the 
palace, a single rider who had no time to 
gird his belt on or put saddle on his 
horse’s back, fell like a lunatic on that 
myriad of enemies. It was Abdtir Razzaq 
Lari, surnamed Mustafa Khan, the one 
faithful man among that faithkss ciew 
of Golkonda. Throughout the siege he had 
rejected with scorn all the bribes of 
Aurangzib, including a Command of Six 
Thousand Cavalry in the Mughal army, 
saying that “he would rather be ranked 
among the 72 faithful companions who 
perished with the Khalif Hassan at Kar- 
bala than with the 22,000 traitors who 
overcame him.” Alone he rushed against 
the flood of invaders, shouting, “While I 
live, there will be at least one life sacrificed 
in defence of Abul Hassan.” He forced his 
62%-2 


way against “n thousand swords” to the 
gate of the Kala Hissar. But covered 
with 70 iltetinet wounds, one eye badly 
damaged, and the skin of his forehead 
slashed and hanging down so as to ob- 
struct his vision, his horse reeling from 
wounds and loss of blood,— Alxlur Razzaq 
no longer saw his path before, but did his 
best merely to keep his seat and gave hill 
horse the loose rein. The animal escaped 
from the pi ess and dropped him near an 
old cocoanut tree in the Nai^ina Bagh 
garden near the citadel. Here the only 
hero of the siege of Golkonda lay blood- 
stained, insensible, half dead, for an entire 
day, and was then found out and taken to 
Ins home. Thence he was removed to the 
Mughal canip and nursed back to life by 
order of the Emperor. 

In the meantime, when the roar of the 
advancing Mughals and the din of street 
fighting and plunder reached the ears of 
Abul Hassan, he knew that his end had 
come. “After trying to console his wives 
and begging pardon of each of them, he 
came out to the audience chamber and 
sat down on the throne calmly waiting 
for his unbidden guests, and even ordered 
his morning meal to be served at the 
usual time. When at last Ruhullah Khun 
and his party entered, Abul Ilassan was 
the first to say “Good morning,” greeted 
them kindly, and behaved with royal 
dignity throughout the painful scene. B 
Then, after bidding his captors to break- 
fast with him, lie finished his meal and left 
the palace amidst the frantic lamentations 
of his women, servants and friends. On 
reaching Azam's tent outside the gate, 
the deposed king was consoled by the 
Ibince, lodged in his tent, and in the 
evening presented to the Emperor. The 
court historian writes that “Aurangzili, 
in his infinite mercy, shut his eyes to the 
offences of this hapless man and ordered 
him to be sakly lodged in a tent.” After 
a time lie was sent to Daulntabad. On 
the steep wind-swept side of that grim 
prison-fortress, in a set of nairow apart- 
ments now choked with grass, brambles 
and fallen masonry, the most luxurious 
king of the Deccan sighed out his captive 
life on a pension of Rs. 50,000 a year. 

Nothing in Abul Hassan’s reign became 
him like the ending oi it. As king he bad 
been known only for swinish sensuality 
and a criminal neglect of the duties of hui 
office. But at the moment of leaving his 
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throne and passing into the rigours of 
captivity under a sworn enemy, he showed 
a self-control and a dignity which sur- 
prised his captors. To their cries of ad- 
miring surprise he replied that though 
born ot royalty he had been trained in 
outh in the school of poverty, and knew 
ow to take pleasure and pain with equal 
indifference as gifts of God, “who had 
made me a beggar, and then a king, [and 
now a beggar again], and who never with- 
draws Mis gracious care from His slaves, 
but sends to each man his allotted share 
of food. Praised be God f that I feel neither 


fear nor repining now. 1 have given away 
lakhs and spent krorcs. Now that He has 
cast me out of His favour as a punishment 
tor my sins as king, 1 still thank Him for 
placing me in my last years in the hands 
of a pious king like Alamgir.” (K. K. ii. 
364.) 

The spoils taken at Golkonda amounted 
to nearly seven krores of Rupees in cash 
besides gold and silver plate, jewels and 
jewelled ware. The revenue of the con- 
quered kingdom was 2 krores and 87 lakhs 
of Rupees. 

Jadunath Sarkar 


sir william markby * 


S IR William Mnrkby obtained a first elass 
in Mathematics at Oxford in 1850, 
travelled largely in southern Europe 
and Germany, lormcd intimate acquaintan- 
ces among men and women of the front rank 
in France and Germany (where, by the 
way, he noticed two things utterly want- 
ing in France,— sound educatiou aud moral 
force of character), helped in editing the 
works of the celebrated jurist Austin, aud 
was Recorder of Buckingham till his 
appointment as a judge of the Calcutta 
High Court in 1866-an appointment 
which he held for twelve years. It is seldom 
that men of his calibre, attainments and 
distinction come out to India nowadays 
to occupy a scat on the Bench, and it is no 
wonder that after his retirement from India 
he attained still greater distinction at home 
as Reader in Indian Law at Oxford and in 
other capacities and hold numerous impor- 
tant offices. This brief sketch of a life so 
rich and full of varied activities is extremely 
interesting to read, but not only is it 
interesting, it is uplifting also, and shows 
us what a cultured English gentleman at 
his best can be, thus in a way helping to 
explain the secret of England’s greatness, 
and pointing to us Indians the true moral 
of what we stand to gain by our associa- 
tion with England ; not the England of 
ann-dried bureaucrats, of case-hardened 
Anglo-Indians steeped in prejudices and 


. . * Memories of Sir William Markby, K. C I. E , 
his wife. Oxford, at the Clarendon Preie, 1917. 6-6 i 


racial vanity, but England, the home of 
liberty and of liberal culture, of innate 
nobility of character, of a passionate sense 
of truth and justice, of great practical 
wisdom, of refined manners, and of devotion 
to the public good-all of which, according 
to his wife and his friends, formed the 
distinguishing features of Sir William 
Markby ’s character. 

“AH liis life he preserved a deep sympathy with the 
colouied races of the world, refusing to see in the 
colour bar alone any distinction between them and 
the fairer races. In later years one of the books that 
much interested hun was the life of Booker Washing- 
ton, aud he always maintained that, given equal 
opportunities, even the negro conld aspire to an equal 
position with the white man/’ “India was ever 
paramount in his thoughts ; he took a great interest 
in the revival of a purified form of the Hindu religion, 
and lead with much attention some of Mr. Andrews' 
books on this subject, as well as several oltbe writings 
ot Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and 
thinker " 

He advocated that the Hindu should be 
allowed to offer himself as a candidate for 
the theological degree, as “his work might 
constitute a serions contribution to thought 
and learning.” In 1910, he attached his 
signature to an ‘Appeal to the Public’ on 
the Indian Press Act. 

“It was a subject on which he felt strongly, and 
when the Act was first introduced, while we were 
still in India, he had been greatly opposed to it." 

He was a temperance reformer, and an 
advocate of universal education, but his 
advocacy was characterised by the rare 
quality of sweet reasonableness. 
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We are naturally more concerned with 
Sir William Markby’s Indian career, and it 
is with this chapter of the book that we 
shall now deal. The writer speaks ol the 
‘wonderfully sunny days’ she spent with her 
husband in India, of ‘the incessant round of 
gaieties the whole winter long, and which 
it was impossible to avoid in Calcutta/ of 
her servant Luckindar Doss, anoriya, than 
whom she had not seen a gentler or more 
well behaved lad, and who never told an 
untruth in his life, and of the visits to the 
sacred places of the Hindus, Budrinath, 
Josheemuth, Mathura, Brindabun and 
Benares, of the indifference of the oflicial 
world to judicial administration, and of 
many other things. 

“I know that my husband felt both respect and 
esteem for his Indian brother judges, even forming a 
real friendship with some of them." 

The Master of Balliol, in his obituary 
notice, says : 

“lie was always fond of insisting on the excellence 
of ly9 native colleagues on the Bench : with several ot 
them he formed life-long friendships. ” 

Of Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice, 
Sir William says : 

“He upholds the dignity of the court, which is a 
point of no small importance. The Bengal government 
would gladly have put us under its own control, 
and has more than once taken a step in that direction, 
but Peacock always stand* out manfully against any 
such attempt.” 

The modern theory of an entente cordiate 
between the Higher Judiciary and the 
Higher Executive did not evidently find 
favour in those days, and he would be bold 
who could say that justice has gained by 
the introduction ol questions ot policy in 
judicial administration. “The only place 
where any independent ideas exist is 
Calcutta/’ wrote Sir William Markby, and 
his wife adds : 

“Besides the official world there waB a large inde- 
pendent society in Calcutta, chiefly legal and commer- 
cial. When the change of capital to Delhi was made 
Id 1911 many people greatly regretted the loss of the 
public opinion formed by this large and independent 
community, and felt this want would be a great draw- 
back to the new capital. Such a wide public opinion, 
entirely outside the official world, naturally cannot 
exist in the restricted and purely official society of a 

hill station, or of a station like Delhi Delightful as 

Simla was in many respects, it was undoubtedly 

very detached from the real life of the people of India, 
and was, in many ways, more in the nature of a 
glorified Hamburg or Baden-Baden." 

Sir William Markby deeply sympathised 
with the efforts of his Indian colleagues 
and friends to prepare their countrymen for 


self-government. “It i9. v ...certain to my 
mind/’ wrote he, “that in consequence of 
pledges given wc have the choice of two 
things before us— either to employ natives 
much more largely than we do now, or to 
incur the inevitable reproach and odium 
of breaking our promises/’ He was strong- 
ly of opinion that the civilian judges were 
“not in the least capable of doing the work 
which the High Court is now called upon 
to do.” In 1868 he expressed his views 
officially as follows : 

“It is difficult to imagine that anything but the 
exigency of circumstances could have given rise to 
what 1 unhesitatingly Assert to be the worst possible 
combination land which, wc may add, is still nourish- 
ing like the green bay tree], namely, the formal ad- 
ministration of justice by unprofessional men. 1 can 
quite comprehend, and under certain circumstances 
should assent to, the notions which give rise to the 
every day arguments in favour of common sense and 
practical experience as against theories and techni- 
calities, but having once bound down the administra- 
tion of the law by theories and technicalities, how 
is it consistent with reason to appoint as adminis* 
trators of the law pcisons to wnom these theories 

and technicalities must be unintelligible ? To 

make a good judge tw o qualifications are necessary- 
knowledge and experience : and what 1 entirely deny 
is, that any change in the system of promotion [such, 
for example, as that proposed bv the Islington Coni- 
mission.J would, under the present system, produce 
men with either sufficient knowledge or sufficient ex- 
perience for the purpose 1 think both the native 

and the European Bars would furnish many excellent 

Judges and many tnme still if it were known 

that these appointments were open to practising 
advocates 1 

Regarding Indian lawyers, Sir William 
Markby was of opinion that “the besetting 
sin of natives as lawyers is subtlety, but 
this is only a qualification misapplied, and 
abnormally active. The proper correction 
of this fault is scientific legal education, 
which gives the habit of grasping broad 
and general principles.” 

We shall give another interesting ex- 
tract from the book which nicely hits off 
the official attitude in regard to public 
movements. “Everything here,” wrote Sir 
William Markby iu a letter to a friend 
dated October 14, 18G6, “is dreadfully 
official, or ‘demi-official,’ to use the com- 
mon expression. 

Not a rupee is given to a school, or a few bricks 
sent to tuend a hole in the road without along- 
winded correspondence. All this is very absurd, but 
here, where everybody belongs to the Government, 
of course no one ridicules it They are also appa- 

rently very jealous of people helping themselves. The 
other dav I wa* sitting with a Civilian Judge when 
a memorial was brought in for signature, calling upon 
the Sheriff of Calcutta io convene a public meeting 
with the view of obtaining subscriptions to meet 
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the dutresi occasioned by the Jaminc [in Orissa] 
To my Astonishment he was cjuite uneasy about 
signing it, asking me if I did not think the Govern* 
ment of Bengal would think it a slur upon them. 

1 bardie icalned at first what he meant, and said 
1 did not know, anil certainlv did not care. But no 
doubt tlx re was a dear dislike of the movement on 
the port of the Government, and a constant 
expiession ot opinion by the revenue officers that it 
was * minis cmfv”, that Government hud provided 
ample funds, tint the reports werr exaggerated, and 
so forth N >w also we know that accounts were 
sent to England which checked the attempt to get up 
subscriptions there .. .. Can you conceive anything 
nnre iidiculous! The whole that the Government 
and the public combined can do is a mere trill j com- 
pared with the evils they seek to alleviate Thous- 
ands upon thousand* ate dying and have died 
of starvation, and thousands more are dying and 
will die of disease. Whole villages arc depopulated— 
those who cancmwl down to Calcutta are taken 
care of, hut vast numbers perish on the road, and 
the aged and infirm die at home ... ” 

Sir William M.irkby made a tour round 
the world in 1898, visiting Japan and 
meeting nil the prominent people there. 
For many years he spent tne winters in 
Italy. He was made an honorary D. C. L. 
by the Oxford University. In 1892 he was 
appointed President ol a Judicial Commis- 
sion to enquire into the conduct of the 
Chief-Justice of Trinidad, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Sir Harry Wilson being the 
other members of the Commission, lie 
presided on several occasions at important 
trade disputes, at the request ot the Board 
of Trade. He was one ot the pillars of the 
Kuskin College and the Worker’s Educa- 
tional Association. His book on the 'Ele- 
ments of Law’ covered much new ground 
and has been widely used as a text book. 
One cannot help being struck by the vast 
difference which separates a in in of this 
type from the ordinary run of ci\ iliaus who 
rule our destinies. The wide culture and 
broad outlook, the knowledge ot men and 
affairs possessed by such men can hardly 
be claimed by members of the Civil Service, 
whose boast is that they know the worst 
side of Indian character best und can detect 
its trickeries at a glance. But in acquiring 
this knowledge the civilian does not im- 


prove either intellectually or morally, and 
it is certainly not by such dubious know- 
ledge that a great Empire can be governed. 
India can only be ruled, with the greatest 
benefit to herself as well as to her rulers, 
by men of the type of Sir William Markby, 
who take their stand on what is best in 
human nature, and do not look on the 
‘world from the contemptible standpoint of 
the police detective. For such men there 
is still great need in India, and it is a 
genuine grievance of her public men that 
India does not profit by their wisdom and 
experience after they retire from service, 
comparatively early in life, under the 
favourable pension rules enjoyed by Euro- 
peans in India. But for tne second and 
even the third rate men who compose the 
majority of India’s foreign rulers, she has 
absolutely no need, for the country has 
nothing to learn from them, and can 
provide better substitutes from among its 
own children. Even among High Court 
Judges imported from England, men of Sir 
William Markby’s stamp are not plentiful 
as blackberries now-a-days. While the 
whole civilised world is progressing at 
express speed, some of the reforms in judi- 
cial administration, e. g., the replacement 
of civilian judges by trained lawyers, 
which Sir William advocated so warmly 
nearly fifty years ago, are yet in the womb 
ot futurity, and quite recently theyr weje 
considered and i ejected by the Islington 
Commission ; while at the same time uo 
people in the world arc so constantly 
lectured on the undesirability ol 'catastro- 
phic changes’ and the inad visibility of ‘cry- 
ing lor the moon’ as the much-suffering, 
patient millions ot this unhappy land, the 
mildest people on earth, and the easiest, 
according to competent authorities, to 
govern, it only their governors are 
endowed with a lair degree of human 
sympathy aud honesty ot purpose and 
regard for the people’s welfare. 

Z. 
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. WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

By Frank Howel Evans, aptiior ok “Five Years,’’ “The Cinema Giri.,” &c. 

[ Aix Rights Rmbrvbd ] 


[Oar reuders are informed that all characters in 
this story are purely imaginary, and if the name 
of aoy living person happens to he mentioned no 
personal reflection is intended ] 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Old Friends. 

T HEY all laughed, and Guardene, to 
their surprise, looked rather embar- 
rassed and turned a little pink and 
appeared to find his words with difficulty. 

“Well, you know, Harry, old man, I 
think it's quite possible that I might be of 
some little bit of use to you, you know. 
The olJ place in the North is going to be 
done up, a lot of money i9 going to be 
spent on it, and the estate is going to be 
put in order, and I shall want somebody 
to look after it, you know, somebody I can 
trust, for when I get married I shall spend 
a good deal of try time there, I expect.” 
“When you get married, Jack ?” 

Harry sat bolt upright and looked at 
him, and Gladys, with a woman’s true 
enthusiasm in love matters, exclaimed 
eagerly : 

“Oh, l'ra so glad Lord Guardene ! I do 
hope she is nice ! Who is she ?” 

But, to be absolutely honest, there 
was *at the same time at the back of 
Gladys's mind just a little piqued feeling 
that he should have changed his mind 
so quickly, for not so long ago he had 
sworn that he could never marry anybody 
but her. 

“I— I— I've brought her here with me.” 
Lord Guardene seemed a little more reliev- 
ed now that his confession was out. 
“She's up at the Hotel Lyonnais with 
Lady Dalmayer, who's chaperoning her. 
I say, Mrs. Raymes, you’ll like her 
awfully, I know. She's American, Cissy 
Layton her name is, and she's the only 
daughter of old Rufus Layton who died 
some few years ago. 1 thought she was 
quite poor when I met her first over here 
in Bngland. She was staying with a 
friend at a little cheap boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, and I happened to interfere 


in some bother the two of them had with 
an insolent cab driver, and 1— well, I saw 
them again, and when she went back to 
America I bolted after her. Yes, I'd 
simply gone head over heels in it. And 
when 1 got over 1 found to my disgust 
that she had millions, yes, just millions 
of dollars. She had been doing London 
and Europe on the cheap, just the same 
as her friend, because she didn’t want to 
swank her money .and make her friends 
feel uncomfortable. That's the sort of 
girl she is. She’s an orphan, and when 1 
wanted to back out of it after 1 had found 
out she had all this oof, she simply told 
me that if I didn’t keep to my wore! she'd 
have me up lor breach 'of promise. She 
never told me about the money till after 
I'd proposed to her. And so— well, there 
it is. I want you to like her, Mrs. 
Raymes, and l*m sure you will, you and 
Harry too. She’s heard all about you. 
And, besides, she’s dying to meet the 
authoress of 4 A Strange Case.' ” 

“Oh, I shall love to meet her, Lord 
Guardene. But why so much about ‘A 
Strange Case’ ? It’s just a little one-act 
play, that’s all, nothing to make a fuss 
about.” 

“Good gracious! And everybody in 
London is talking about it ! There's 
modesty!” 

“Why, nobody was excited about it 
when 1 left London,” said Gladys. “It 
was just a fair success, that was all. 
But still, never mind talking about me 
so much. Just go straight back to your 
hotel and bring Miss Layton and her 
chaperone back here to lunch.” 

“Right ho! I was hoping you’d say 
that. Lady Dalmayer's very anxious to 
see you, Harry. Sh# says she’s some 
important news for you. And she's anxi- 
ous to meet your wife, too. Good gracious 
me, Mrs. Kaymes, you ought to make a 
play out of this ! Now, I shan’t be a tick. 
I guess I shall find them down on the sea 
front. Ain't I getting American? That’s 
Cissy’9 fault.” 
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"He’s soon forgotten you, Miss Mis- 
chief,” said Harry, laughing and point- 
ing a finger at his wife when Guardene had 
gone. 

“(Mi, yes, you’re all alike, you men! I 
wonriei you didn’t forget me, Harry.” 

"I couldn't, you wouldn’t let me. You 
ran fitter me too much.” 

'‘Ihg’ Hut who’s this Lady Dalmayer, 
Miss Layton’s chaperone, Harry?” 

‘'Oh, a sort of distant connection of 
Jack’s. Anyway, they’ve been great pals 
lor years, ever since they were kids, in 
fact.* I knew her, too, in the old days.” 

It was now Harry’s turn to look a 
little uncomfortable. He had never told 
Gladys— how could he?— how this woman 
had practically proposed to him, had 
practically offered herself to him in 
marriage. It was the sort of thing a man 
couldn’t talk about tb any one. And 
somehow Harry wished that she weren’t 
coming; he was sure that they would 
both feel uncomfortable. But still if Fate, 
that strange arbiter, had ordained it so, 
so it must be. That was the sole consola- 
tion he could offer himself. 

Very shortly Lord Guardene returned, 
bringing with him his fiancee, a pretty 
little girl, petite, but evidently with a will 
of her own, with a most charming 
American accent and quaint expressions, 
and evidently wildly in Ioyc with Jack, 
but at the same time treating him with a 
firm hand, and exercising the sternest 
discipline over him. 

“Yes, Mrs. Kaymes,” she said in her 
funny little way, “he’s big and he’s good, 
or else there’ll be trouble in our little 
family. Isn’t that so, Jack ?” 

“I guess that is so,” answered Lord 
Guardene, with an attempt at an imita- 
tion of an American accent. “Ain’t she 
great, Mrs. Kaymes?” 

While the two were poking fun at each 
other, and Gladys was listening with 
much amusement, Lady Dalmayer was 
talking to Harry in a quiet corner of the 
room to themselves. 

She was still good-looking, was Lady 
Dalmayer, but somehow her eyes and her 
voice seemed softer; the rather hard and 
cynical forms of expression in her speech 
bad gone ; she was, as Harry put it to 
himself, more womanly. He felt more 
than embarrassed as she and he shook 
bauds, but she met the situation well. 

“Jack’s told me something of what 


you’ve been through, Mr. Kaymes,” she 
said. There was just a little touch of 
colour in her cheeks. “I need not say how 
sorry 1 am, more than sorry. But you 
are married now and happy ? Ah, yes, 
that’s right. I’m glad you have such a 
nice little girl for a wife. I must see more 
of her. She seems so charming, and she’s 
ho pretty, and already so famous too !” 

Iler kindly-spoken words put Harry at 
his ease ; the strain was o\er. 

“She won’t allow at all that she’s fam- 
ous, Lady Dalmayer. She can’t under- 
stand any fuss being made about her 
little play.” 

“Oh, but it’s made her fame really! I 
hardly read any notices of it in the papers 
at all, but I heard everybody talking 
about it, and everybody is just clamour** 
ing to go and see it. It’s just one of those 
curious instances where the public finds 
out a good thing for itself without being 
told about it in the papers. But, Mr. 
Kaymes, there’s something really impor- 
tant I want to speak to you about. Lord 
Guardene told you that I had news for 
you, I think?” 

Ilarry nodded. 

“Well, it’s about your father, your 
lather and mother. D’you know you 
nearly broke bis heart when you walked 
out of the hotel that night? He’d give 
worlds to have you back with him, you 
know. And your poor mother, it’s upset 
her terribly, terribly. 1 think she’s always 
liked me, and sbe told me everything, why 
it happened, and how it happened, and, 
Mr. Kaymes— I may say so now, mayn't 
I ?— I know that your father wanted you 
to make love to me, to marry me for the 
sake of my money and my position, or— 
well, there was another, your present wife, 
her money, her position. Your mother 
told me, told me everything and— well, I 
think when I heard it I felt that something 
more than respect was due to you, honour 
was due.” 

“It was the honour due to two women 
as well as myself, Lady Dalmayer,” £aid 
Harry gently. “My lather was ambitious 
for me, I know; his money was not &9 
much as he had thought it was; he want- 
ed to see me get on in the world, and he 
thought that all that was needed for that 
was money, money. I’m sorry, for I was 
fond ol the dad. And poor, dear old 
mother, 1 know how she would feel it too. 
But I couldn’t, l couldn’t go back, and I 
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wouldn't ask him tor a penny. And then 
there was the way he treated Gladys, my 
wife. He threatened her, threatened her 
with an action if she would’nt marry me; 
he went to see her and told her so: Oh, 
Lady Dalmayer, I felt shamed to my very 
soul when he told me what he had done. 
And she— d'you know she walked out of her 
house, left everything, every penny, even 
her clothe** were refused her, and he— oh, 
the shame is his now!— took possession of 
the house. He took her at her foolish, 
simple, noble word, and took what she 
offered to give up, house, money, every- 
thing. Yes, he refused to allow her even 
her own personal belongings; the door 
was slammed in her face ; he had taken 
possession of the house and everything. 
Can you wonder then that 1 am bitter 
against my father? Can you wonder 
that though 1 was fond of’ him once 1 
could almost feel it in my heart to hate 
him now? If you only knew, Lady 
Dalmayer, wliat my wife went through 
before I met her again! She had been 
practically starving. And after we were 
married we nearly starved, and that— 
that was through my father. No, no Lady 
Dalmayer ! I think it’s very kind of you 
to tell me about my mother ; I'll see her, 
oh, I would love to see her— but my father 
—no." 

“Mr. Raymes,” said Lady Dalmayer 
very, very softly, “d'you know many 
things have happened since we last met. 
Something has happened to me here.” 
She just pressed her hand to her heart. 
“I think I'm a little different from what 
I waB; I look at life differently. Some- 
how I’ve got to think that 1 would like 
to see everyone happy. Of course that's 
impossible in this world, but one can do 
a little towards it perhaps, and I think 
it was more than chance that brought 
your mother and me together. 1 was 
determined to try and do something, so I 
saw your father. Yes, I told him that 
your mother had told me all ; I told him 
too that I knew where you were. Miss 
Layton has been staying with me since 
she caipe from America, and Lord Guar- 
dene had of course told me about your 
wife, I told your father that you were 
married, I told him to whom you were 
married— Lord Guardene had of course 
told me— and the old man broke down 
and cried like a child. And then he told 
me something that made me think a Httle 


differently of him, that, perhaps, may make 
you think a little differently of lnm. He 
said that when you had gone, when he 
realised that you had really left him, the 
blow was terrible. He waited days tor 
you to come back, but you never came, and 
then that mysterious something which 
touches us all at some time in our life, I 
believe, told him that he was wrong, 
wrong. He acknowledged it to me himself.’' 

“Ah, I’m glad of that!” said Harry. 
“I’m glad that he had the courage to do 
that.” 

“Yes, but thete's more than that. He 
tried in some way to make up. He went 
to the lawyers and told them that he 
would under no circumstances accept the 
letter of resignation of everything written 
by your wife; she was to have everything 
just the same as before; lie wouldn’t take 
one step to deprive her of a farthing.” 

“He said that, did he? Ah, the gov'nor’s 
all right at bottom after 'all then! I’m 
glad he did that. But my wife, Gladys, 
she was turned away when she went to 
the door?” 

“That was a mistake on the part of 
the stupid old caretaker. Your father’s 
lawyers, of course, communicated with 
the solicitor to her estate, only to find 
that he was dead. What then was to 
become of the house in Kirton Square? 
Your wife didn’t return, and your father 
then suggested to the lawyers that he 
should act in her interests and look after 
the house for her, for she would be sure 
to return some time.” 

“He did that? The gov’nor did that? 
That was good of him, that was kind !” 

“It was no use keeping on all the 
staff, so they were discharged with 
ample compensation, and your father 
took the old butler Blayre into his 
service. Everything in the house is 
left there just as it was. Your father 
even had old Mr. Tremayne's will 
examined, and he is seeing that the money 
is all being carefully guarded against the 
return of your wife. That’s what your 
father has done. Everything waits for her 
to step into again just the same as she left 
it. Day after day he expected news, ex- 
pected to hear that she had returned. He 
set agents to work to inquire for her and 
for you, still hoping against hope for news 
of ms boy.” 

“I’m sorry, sorqr, that I’ve thought so 
badly of him. But it was like the real dad 
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to do that. That was kind, that was good 
oi him.” 

“Ah, I'm glad you can speak like that ! 

I thought you'd understand. And to think 
oi that silly old woman turning the heiress 
away !” Lady Dalmayer laughed a little. 
“She thought she was doing her duty 
nobly, 1 expect. But there, all's well that 
ends* well. Will you come with us after 
lunch and see your father and mother ?” 

“See my lather and mother ? Are they 
here in Birrevile ?” 

“Yes, they're here. Directly 1 knew 
where you were and that 1 should be seeing 
you, 1 wrote and told them, and he and 
your mother came here together, and 
they're just longing to see you. And there’s 
no question of money now. Your father is 
very, very rich, richer than he ever thought 
it possible lie could 1>c. While he was 
des])erate at the loss ol you and half mad 
with grief and anxiety— so he told me— he 
risked everything, everything he had in one 
wild speculation, and strangely enough it 
came out well, and he has sufficient money 
for everything, money, as he told me, ‘for 
my boy.' There now, I’ve told you what I 
promised him 1 would tell you, and it’s 
going to be a ease of by-gones being by- 
gones between you and him, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, of course !" said Harry. “And 1 
can’t thank you enough, Lady Dalmayer, 
for the kindness you’ve shown me, and the 
kindness which 1 know you have shown to 
him and to my mother. Thank you very, 
very much.” 

He held out his hand, Lady Dalmayer 
took it, they looked into each other's faces, 
and somehow Harry read in hers that the 
soul of her had changed, and that in her 
heart now there was true and sweet happi- 
ness. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Mother and Daughter. 

“Now, mind you don't upset us, Jack,” 
cried Cissy Layton, as they all entered her 
motor-car after lunch. “1 guess it’ll be one 
of the ten wonders of the world if Jack gets 
us up to the hotel without a mess of seven 
different kinds. When he drives 1 guess 
everyone’s got to sit on and hold tight 
with both bands.” 

“Be quiet, Pnss ! Perhaps you'll drive 
then, ana so spare the company any ago- 
>ed fears?” 

“Well, I may not be big, but I guess Pm 


safe, and a child could drive this little 
engine— anyone could, except Jack,” said 
Cissy, as she took her seat at the driving 
wheel. 

It was only a run of a few minutes to 
the hotel just outside the town where 
Guardene's party, including old Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymes, were staying. About hall 
way the road, which wa9 for the most part 
a white, narrow ribbon in the landscape, 
turned sharply to the left, and Miss Cissy 
Layton, despite her confidence, completely 
lost her nerve when she turned this corner 
at rather a sharp speed and saw another 
car approaching her on the wrong side oi 
the road. She shrieked at the top of her 
voice, gave a too vigorous twist to the 
steering wheel, and the car skidded violent- 
ly into the hedge, upsetting all the occu- 
pants into the roadway none too gently. 
But in a second or two they were all on 
their feet again, with the exception of 
Gladys, who lay there motionless and 
white on the bank. 

“She’s killed !” cried Harry. 

He rushed towards her, but Lady Dal- 
mayer was before him and knelt by the 
prostrate girl’s side. 

“No, no, she's not dead, and I don't 
think she’s very seriously injured, but 1 
can't tell that yet,” she said. “Get her 
into the ear. Now do exactly as I tell you. 
1 know ambulance First Aid. Above all, 
don’t lose your heads. Gently now ! 
That’s better !” 

It was a sad and subdued party that 
drove slowly up in tht* car to the Hotel 
Lyonnais. But just as they pulled up, 
Harry, who had been leaning anxiously 
over Gladys, saw that her eyelids flickered 
just for an instant, opened, then shut 
again, and there was just a touch oi 
colour coming to her cheeks. 

“It's all right, it’s all right," said Lady 
Dalmayer. “She's coming round. You 
shall carry her up to my room. She must 
lie down. There is your father.” 

“Hallo, father 1” said Hairy, in the 
usual reserved British fashion, as, half 
carrying, half supporting Gladys, he passed 
the old man on the steps of the hotel. 

“Hallo, Harry !” was the reply. “Been 
an accident?” 

“Yes, a bit. Do you feel very, very bad 
darling? You’re not very much hurt, are 
you? Tell me.” 

Gladys, still weak and white, was 
trying to smile a little as she moved 
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slowly up the stairs, supported by Harry’s 
stronparm. It was toe force of the fall 
* which had almost stunned her for n second 
or two; she felt bruised and sore, but it 
was all worth while, for was not Harry's 
arm round her ? 

“Thank God, she's all right,” said Lady 
Dalmaycr at the door of her bedroom. 
Now I* II just make sure that there are no 
hones broken— you can never tell, people 
can walk about with broken ribs and* not 
know it— so you run down and talk to 
your father. Oh, I'll look after her all 
right, she’ll be quite safe with me ?” 

“Now, my dear,” said Lady Dalmaycr 
to Gladys when Harry had gone, “just 
let me examine you.” 

And with deft, practised fingers Lady 
Dalmaycr ascertained that there were no 
bones broken. 

“But to be quite safe we’ll send for the 
doctor,” she said. “And now you must 
just slip into this dressing-gown and lie 
quietly on the couch ’ for a bit. Your 
nerves at any rate are upset. Good 
Heavens! child, tell me, where did you 
get that from, that chain ?” 

For as Gladys unbuttoned the neck of 
her blouse there was brought to view a 
very thin little gold chain which she wore 
round herneck. Lady Dalmayer looked at it 
with wide open, staring eyes, her face 
white, 

“This ? This chain ? Oh, it’s the only 
memento of my dear old uncle I have left 
now. I nearly pawned it or sold it once or 
twice, but somehow I— I managed to keep 
it. I’ve worn it— oh, for 1 don’t know how 
many years. My uncle gave it to me when 
I was about twelve, I think. But what’s 
the matter, Lady Dalmayer ? It’s you who 
look ill now. You’re going to faint, I 
believe.” 

“Oh, no, I'm not going to faint. Now, 
ou mustn't excite yourself, but do just as 
tell you and lie dflwn.” 

Lady Dalmayer had by now recovered 
her self-possession ; her momentary fit of 
excitement had passed away. She settled 
Gladys on the sofa, pulled down the blinds, 
and then went downstairs to tell Harry 
that his wife had escaped injury of any 
kind. 

She found that Harry had not moved 
from the foot of the stairs, where he was 
anxiously waiting for news. And with 
him was his father. 

63K-3 


“All right ! Slur's all right,” uodded 
Lady Dalmayer. 

And Harry looked bis thanks at her. 

“That’s all right," he said. “Have you 
goffl cigar about yxm, Oov'nor ? I've left 
mine at home.” 

“Yes, my boy, Just come and smoke it 
on the verandah. Vin glad 3 our wife’s all 
right.” 

The two men went outside the hotel 
and lighted their cigars. Then old Mr. 
Raymes looked at his son and put out his 
hand. 

“Harry, hoy,” he said, mul there was a 
quaver in the old voice, “I'm sorry about 
—well, you know ! But it’s all right now, 
isn't it, eh ?” 

And his eager, pleading expression ns 
he looked into his son's cyc^as if waiting 
tor the verdict, was almost painful to 
Harry, who felt a little pang at his heart 
that he should have been so hasty, that he 
should have misjudged his father. 

“It r s all right, («ov'nor. It was pretty 
rotten of me to walk out like that, but I 
think you’ve been a brick.” 

“Do you, my boy, do you really.? Well, 
nil right then, we won’t say any more. But 
now you must go to your mother. .She’s 
up in the sitting-room. She’s only just 
had one hug of 3 ou, and I think she wants 
a few dozen. And, I say, Harry, it’s all 
right now about money, you know." 

“Oh, that’s all right/ Gov’nor, that's 
all right !" 

So the reconciliation was effected in the 
true British manner— that's all right, 
that’s all right. 

“Uh, 3es, she’s quite well,” said the 
doctor later on to Lady Dalmaycr in the 
hall, a nice, polite, bearded’ Frenchman he 
was. “After a cup of tea she can get up 
and go downstairs. I don't expect tne fall 
will leave any ill effects.” 

Lady Dalmayer herself took the tea up- 
stairs to Gladys, who was now sitting m 
a low lounge chair looking out of the 
window at the beautiful, shimmering sea. 
Lady Dalmaycr dtew up a chair and sat 
close to her, taking her hand. 

“My dear>V she said, “I don’t know 
how to start, how to tell you what I must 
tell you. It’s this,” she" put up her band 
and fingered the chain on Gladys's neck, 
“this chain which once— which once 
belonged to me.” 

“To you, Lady Dalmayer, to you ?” 

“Yes, to me, I should know it again any- 
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where. And why shouldn’t I ? How could 
I ever forget it, lor it was the only tiling 
of any value that 1 had to give my baby, 
my little gitl, my daughter, when—' vjiicn 
she was taken irotn me. Oh, my child, my 
child, don’t you understand ? You can’t ? 
t >1 course not ! < )i couise you c in’t ! But 
1,” Lad\ Dalmayer had by now taken 
Gladys m her amis and was clutching her 
to her, 1 m r lace was working, there were 
tears in her voice. "I— I’m vour mother, 
and you’re my little child, my* little girl.” 

“You, Lady Duknajer, you mv — mv 
mother, my mother ! But I alwa\s thought 
that she was dead ?” 

Gladys moved a little away from Lad v 
Dalmayer’s embrace. She was frightened*; 
it was all so sudden, so strange. Lady 
Dalmayer frit the movement and took her 
arms away. 

“Ah, yes, of course von can’t take to 
me as a mother all at once !” she said. 
“But you are, you are my little daughter. 
\Yc were poor, so poor, my husband and I, 
that we couldn’t even afford to keep you ; 
we’d no lood ; we’d barely a roof to cover 
us.” 

“Oh ! oh !” This time Gladys crept a 
little closer. She had known what it was 
to be poor ; pity stirred within her. “Oh, 
I'm so sorry !” 

“And we had to lose you,” went on 
Lady Dalmayer. “\Ye had to let you go 
so that you could live, so that you could 
have proper care, proper food, and a home. 
We answered an advertisement which 
stated that a well-to-do childless couple 
wished to adopt a little girl. The adver- 
tiser and his wife came and saw us in our 
hovel of a home, and took you away with 
them then and there. Five hundred pounds 
wc were paid for you, for live hundred 
pounds we sold our own flesh and blood, 
never, never to see you again ; we were not 
even told the name of the couple who took 
ou. I lagged and implored them to let me 
ear something of you sometimes, to let 
me know who was taking you, but they 
refused ; they said no, they wanted to have 
a child who would love just themselves 
alone, they didn’t want her to be always 
fretting after her mother. She would be 
loved and well taken care of, and would in 
time be rioh. And so wc took the money 
and let our little one, our baby, go. But 
oh, what else could wc have done ? You 
would have grown up poor. We were 
almost in the gutter ; and we wanted you 


to have a chance. It was really for your 
sake we did it. But it changed my very 
soul ; from that day 1 grew hard, and 
afterwards when I went abroad to America 
and my husband began to make money, 
money— ah, how soon we got rich with the 
money for which we had sold our child !— I 
grew harder than ever. Then when we 
came to England retired, rich, there came 
the title. Uh yes, your father’s money 
bought him that too ! And we had every- 
thing, everything wc wanted except— 
except our child.” 

“But the little gold chain ? And Uncle, 
the kind old man 1 called Uncle ? 1 can’t 
understand his making such a bargain 
with you. It seems so hard, so cruel. 1 
can’t understand it.” 

Gladys was now looking wonderingly 
at this* woman who claimed her as her 
child. 

“The chain ? Oh, that was the only 
thing of any value 1 had left. It was just 
my one poor little tearful consolation, tUat 
perhaps one day my child would wear 
something that had belonged to me, some- 
thing 1 had given her— that something I 
had once worn should be touching her. I 
gave it to the old gentleman— he wasn’t so 
very old then— and asked him to give it to 
you when you were old enough to wear it 
without losing it. He said he would give 
it to you, but he wouldn’t tell you who it 
had come from, who it had belonged to, 
for he and his wife wanted you all for 
themselves.” 

“That seems hard- -it seems selfish,” 
put in Gladys. 

“Ah, but I can understand it. Love is 
selfish sometimes, especially love which is 
childless. They had no children, these 
two ; they wanted one all to themselves 
for their very own ; they didn’t want 
their little adopted girl to be hankering, 
hungering for her mother, they wanted her 
to look upon them as her only relations. 
I can understand it now. But, my child, 
my child, my daughter, my little one, you 
can believe me now, can’t you ? M 

The arms which bad been empty for so 
long, for so many years, were held out 
again to Gladys, and this time she did not 
refuse the embrace. 

“See, sCc, your eyes are like mine !” went 
on Ladv Dalmayer. “And your hands and 
wrists f And look, just underneath your 
hair at the back here is the little brown 
mark that I used to kiss, Ah, yes, my 
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daughter who was lost has come back to 
me. D'you think you’ll ever fce able to 
look upon me really as your mother ?” 

Gladys's answer was very^ very low as 
this time she put her arms round Cady 
Dalmayer’s neck. 

“Yes, 1 will try, and 1 think I shall suc- 
ceed— mother." 

“Mother ! She calLed me mother !” said 
Lady I’almaycr, looking up and speaking 
as if to herself. “God has let me look into 
heaven !" 

« « » * 

The hostel called after old Claymer was 
to lie opened on the morrow. The visitors 
invited to the private view had just left, 
and Gladys stood, with her husband in the 
large entrance ball. 

They were the last two in the building. 
Outside waited for them Lord Guardene 
with his wife, also Lady Dalmayer, old 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymes, and Meg and Ted, 
Ted now on the verge of being admitted to 
partnership in the flourishing Covent 
Garden business. 

“You ought to be a proud and happy 
woman to-night, Gladys,” said Harry. 


“A famous authoress, commissions irom 
everywhere for plays, rich and, 1 hope, 
happy, darling." 

“Happy! Yes, that is the best ol all," 
said Gladys, softly, “Do'you know. Harry, 
why I asked you to stop" behind ?" 

Harry shook his head. 

“You remember, deat heart," she 
pointed to the spot on which they were 
standing, “just aliont here was where old 
Mr. Claymcr's shop used to be, and it was 
just about here that 1 stood that day 
when wc met again after our first meeting. 
I just wanted to remind you of that so 
"that in our happiness now we should not 
forget the days when we went hungry and 
life seemed almost :\ burden." 

“1 needed no reminding, sweetheart ; it 
is always in my memory. Ami 1 think that 
alter all you are right. Fame and riches 
are worth having, but without the happi- 
ness of love life would indeed be empty." 

And their kiss was one of reverence, 
almost as it in thanksgiving for the happi- 
ness that love had brought them. 

[ run Em] 
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(i Continued .) 


XV. 


A KING HAD ONLY ONE pUtohlhi \\ \ JIUL. 

The purohitas in the Rig- Veda are Vasish- 
tha, VisvSmitra already mentioned, Kavasha 
of king Kurusravana,* and, according to 
Yaska, Dev&pi of Sintanu for the nonce. a 
A khg had only one purohito. at a time.' 1 2 3 In 

1. RV., x, 33 ; Geldner, Vidische Sludicn, 2, 150, 
184. 

2. See above. 

3. Geldner, op. (.it., 2, 144, thinks that seveial 
purohitas were possible. The grounds guenaienot 
sound. The example of Asamftti and the Uaupayanas 
cited by him cannot be relied 011 as to the number of 
priests (Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 375, n. 3', 
while tbe simultaneous puiphitaslnp of Vis\amitra 


later Vedic literatuic, we meet with many 
names of royal priests. 


Tul s*ME pur oh 1 la i*ou Moufc 
II1\N ONE KING. 

A single Biahtnana could have acted as 
piiest lor more than one king simultaneously. 
Deva-bhiga Srautarslm appeals as the “do- 
mestic priest" of both the Kurus and the 
Srinjayas, 1 while Jala Jatukarnya fur the 
three kings of Kasi, Kosala, and Videha.* 
Such simultaneous purohitaihip could net but 


and'Vasibhtha is not juobable ( Hopkins, J A 0 S., xv, 
260 tf.). Eveiywhcic else purohita is mentioned in 
the smguLu, and as there was one “Brahman" priest 
at the saentue, the puroluU was one only. (See V.l , 


] I, 5, f. n. 4). 

1. Satdpatha*Ui&hm.mi, 11 , 4, 4, 5. 

2. Sankhayana Srauta-Sulra, xvi, 29, Si & 
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be very rare, depending as it did to a great 
extent upon amity among the kings supplied 
with the priestly ministration. 

J'uro/litdi OFFICE, W 11 El HER HKRElMl VKY. 

It cannot be ascertained with certainty 
whether the office of the purohita was heredi- 
tary in a particular family. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the relations of the purohita with 
king Kurusravana and his son Upamasravas 
that the priest of his father was kept on ny 
the son. 1 In course of time, the priest’s con- 
nexion with the sovereign appear* to have 
assumed permanency and probably became* 
hereditary.* 

RuihmiHU PRECLUDED l ROM KINuSIlIP. 

The Brahmanas as a class became ineli- 
gible fo kingship from very early times. 1 It 
was from the time of Mahapadma Narnia 
that disregard of the bar is traditionally re- 
cognized as commencing. 1 

The preclusion ii mi lerenilx i.viLKi'Kuncn. 

The preclusion of Brahmanas from royal- 
ty has been differently interpreted. Janies 
Mill remarks, for instance, that “it appears 
somewhat remarkable that the Brahmanas 
who usurped among their countrymen so 
much distinction and authority did not invest 
themselves with the splendour of royalty. It 
vciy often happens that some accidental 
circumstances, of which little account was 
taken at tlivj time, and which alter a lapse of 
ages it is impossible to trace, gave occasion 
to certain peculiaritie > which we remark in 
the affairs and characters of nation*. It is 
by no means unnatural to suppose, that to a 
people, over whom the love of repose exerts 
the greatest sway, and in whose character 
aversion to danger forms a principal ingie- 
dieut, the toils and perils of the sword ap- 
jjeared to surpass the advantage* with which 
it was attended $ and that the Brihmamu 
transferred to the hands of others, what was 

«• RV (f 33- 

2 . OUenbcrj?, Religion dcs \ed.i, , 75 , complies 
ihe permanency of the idatiou betwcen'th'e king and 
his priest with that of husband and wife as shown in 
the rituals m the A'Ureya-Bi alimana, \ u>, 24 . 

3- The Skanda- Parana (Na^ara-kbandd), ch. OS, 
slkf. »y, to, locations Pardsuiiuia* gift of conquered 
lands to the Brihiuanas who became mon-uchs theie- 
by: but this statement appears neither in any other 
ol the PurAnas nor in the epicn. 

4- See the previous chapter “lbe Education of 

the Prince**, f. n. 


thus a source of too much labour, as well as 
danger, to be retained in their own.** 4 Sir 
W. W Hunter is of opinion that “from very 
ancient times, the leaders of the Brdhmana 
caste recognized that if they were to exercise 
spiritual supremacy, they must renounce 
earthly pomp. In arrogating the priestly 
function, they gave up all claim to the royal 
office. They were divinely appointed to be 
the guides of nations and the councillors of 
kings, but they could not be kings them- 
selves.” 3 

It is very difficult, if at all possible, at this 
distance of time to ascertain how far the 
exclusion of Brahmanas from royal office 
was of their own choosing and how far it was 
the result of compelling circumstances. It is 
better to be silent than to read into the 
phenomenon any motives which would be 
either unjust or erroneous. 

Epic period \nd lulu. 

The imp n tance of the position occupied 
by the royal priest made it imperative that 
he should be selected for his marked qualities 
both natural and acquired. 

(JUALIFlCUlUNb. 

Some of the Sanskrit works furnish lists 
of these qualities, the more detailed of which 
generally emphasiz: that he should be of 
good family, gentlemanly, self controlled, and 
religious; versed in Trayi tthrec Vedas 
&c.)\ six Annas, 4 polity, mantras and rituals 
including the siintika (propitiating), paushtika 
(invigorating), and such other rites of the 
Alii area- Veda specially for averting calami- 
ties human and providential ; eloquent . and 
devoted to the welfare of the king and the 
state. 5 To these are added by some of the 

1. James Mill’s History of British India (1810) 
vol. 1, pp. t8y, 190. 

2 . W. \V. Hunter's Indian Empire (3rd ed.), 
p. 130. 

3. See for its explanation the lirst foot-note in 
the chapter “ l’he Ideals of the State.” 

4. I.e., the science of ptoper articulation and 
pronunciation, tules for rituals, grammar, explanation 
of difficult Vedic words, prosody, and astrology. 
(Momer Williams’ Diet.) 

5- Mbh., Adi -par va, ch. 1/0, slks. 74-77* Kauliliya, 
Bk. 1, Mantri-purohitotpattih, p. 15 ; Gautama, xi, 13 ; 
Agni- Purina, ch. 139, slks. f6, 17 ; Garuda- Parana, 
ch. Its, slk. 13,; K&mandaklya, Sarga 4, slk. 32 ; 
Sukra-Ninsgia, ch. 2 . slks, 78*80; Ygjnavalkya, 1, 
313 ; Niti*\akyimnta(by Somideva Sunweb, n, pp. 
43i 44' (Puroliita*Simuddesa)j cf. J. A. 0. 5., xni, 
F* 156. 
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lists other attributes which may or may not 
be subsumed under those already mentioned, 
e.g., knowledge of the Arth sdstra (science of 
man’s m iterial concerns), dhanurveda (science 
of archery), military arrays ytyuha ) an i wea- 
pons (< vstru , and the rea ung of portents, 

Duties : Religious. 

The aforesaid qualities are required in the 
royal priest in view of the duties he is called 
upon to perform. He i\ entrusted with the 
supervision of all religious, as well as socio- 
or politico religious ceremonies for the royal 
family or the state which make it of para- 
mount importance that he should be tho- 
roughly veised in the Vcdic mantras and the 
attendant rites. His personal officiation at 
the ceremonies by the utterance of mantra s 
and performance of all other minuta: of the 
rituals may not have been needed in all cases, 
for there were the subordinate priests 
( ritvijas ) for the purpose. General attention 
to the strict conduct of the whole ceremonial 
and participation in its more important func- 
tions were lus look out. Vasishtha, the royal 
priest in the Ram 'yarn fur instance, con- 
ducts Dasaratha’s putmhti sacrifice, 1 the 
many sanskdra rites of the four princes, 2 and 
RJma’s c »ronation in which he appears as 
personally anointing and crowning Rama. 1 
Dhaumya, the purokita of the l’andavas, 
officiates at the santika and paushtika cere- 
monies for the achievement of their objects 
and their general welfare on the eve of their 
departure for living incognito. 1 The more 
important of the rituals are perfouned by 
him on the occasion of Yudhishlhira’s coro- 
nation, which leads us to ' ifer that upon him 
rested the most onerou 1 of the duties. 1 At 
the rajasftya of the same prince, Vyasa 
officiates as the “ rahman” priest and 
Dhaumya as the Hotri.® As already point- 
ed out, 7 the purokita ought to have filled the 
first position ; but an exception teems to 

I. Ram*., Bala-kanda, Sajgns 8 ft Here Vaaish- 

tha is expressly mentioned as officiating as ‘‘Brahman” 
priest. • 

3. Ibid., sarea i8, slhs. 21-24, cf. Raghuvamsa, 
sarga 3, slk. is, for the performance of RughiT* 
samskara rites ly the royal priest. 

3. Rftmft., Yuddha-kanda, sarga 128. 

4. MBh, Virata-parva, cb. 4, slk*. 31, 32 with 
NUaknntha’s commentary. 

3. MBh., Santi-parva, ch. 40. 

fj M IP' , Sabhl-parva, ch. 33, slks 32 35. 

7» See UiC first paragraph of this chapter. 


have been made in favour of Vyfisa in view 
perhaps of his relationship to the Pfinriavas 
and his deeper scholarship. 1 In the horse- 
sacrifice performed by the emperor Bali, his 
putohita Sukrachfiryja figures as its Brah- 
man priest. 2 Garga was asked by Vasudeva 
to perform the naming cercmon} of his sons 
Balarfima and Srikrishna because he was the 
domestic priest of the Yfidavas and versed in 
sacred lore and astrology. * 

TrioKivi 

The purokita is sometimes appointed tube 
the prince's tutor (guru ) for instructing him 
in the sdstras and conducting the necessary 
rites up to chudd kai-ana 1 (tonsure\ It is the 
AchSry) a who performs his Upanayaua (in* 
vestiture with the sacred tlueacl) and thereby 
undertakes his education thenceforward. 4 * * 
The pmohita at times happens to be both the 
guru and the Aikdtyya as instanced in the 
case of Vasishtha completing all the tiles of 
Dasaratha’s sons up to upanayaua inclusive/ 
Sukr&ch&ryya, the domestic priest of I lira- 
nyakasipu, appears us appointed b> the king 
to conduct the education of nis sons Prald&da 
and others in the first capacity 0 SginuA 

P> NIJOlA. 

The royal priest nowhere appears as a 
judge in a court of justice. According to 
Apaslamba/ cases of non-observance, on the 
part of Brahmana householders, of penances 
prescribed by the Albany a for bicaches o( 
rules foi participation in the rights of their 
caste according to sacred law*, were refetred 
by the king to his purokita for trial. The 
latter issued a fresh older for compliance 
with the proper penances, and if this order 
was still disobeyed, the offendeis were 
brought lu reason by penalties other than 
corporeal punishment and servitude. The 
purokita according to Vasishtha again, has to 

1. Sudliarma was the puroluta of die Kauiavas 
[MBh., Sfttiti-paiva, ch. 4 <>» blk. 5. (Nilkantha’s com- 
mentary)] 

3. Bh&gavata-Purma, Skandha 8 , ch. 23, tlk. 14. 

3. Ibid , Skanda 10, ch. 8,*slks. 1-0. 

4. Manu, II, 142 ; YajnavJkyj, I, 34. 

5. Minu, II, 140; Yajnavalkya, 1,34. for the 
duties of upadhjata (sub-teacher) and iitvik (saenfi- 
cial priest) see Manu, II, V41, 143 and Yftjnav.ilkya, 
1, 35 * 

0. Kama . Bala-kanda, saiga 18, jlks. 22*25 with 

Ramanuja's conunenUry. 

7. Bha t ».i\ata-Purr.na i skanda 7<ch 5. 

8. Apasutnba [b.H E.), II, 5, 12 16. 
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share with the king penances for certain 
prescribed cases of miscarriage of justice, viz., 
if the latter sets free a criminal deserving 
punishment, or punishes an innocent man. 1 

Nun* rmroRY. 

The pnrohita is appointed at times to 
carry on negotiations between the sovereign 
and other parties for various purposes poli- 
tical oi otherwise. King Drupada of Pan- 
rh§la for instance sent his purohita as duta 
to the Kurus with a political message, * and 
on a previous occasion, to the P&ndava.s, for 
knowing particulars about their parentage for 
settling his daughter's mariiage . 1 3 To cite 
a later instance : Suddhodana sent his 
purohito to Daudap&ni to negotiate the mar- 
riage between the latter's daughter and 
Gautama. 4 * * * 

Poi.n icvt. 

The royal priest is never a minister 
(wanin') ex-officio cither in the Vedic period 
or later, though there is no bar to the com- 
bination of the two functions in the same 
p rson except the practical difficulty it in- 
volves The duties attached to each of these 
offices were heavy enough, and their amalga- 
mation would but make it impossible fora 
single pei son to perform the combined duties 
efficiently. The two offices appear separate 
from the M^ts of offices of the Vedic period 
and there is no evidence on record pointing 
to their identity in earlier times. The Vedic 
state-council was not so exclusive as it was 
in later times and even if it were s n, the 
presence of the punhita theie as also in the 
secret conclave of the later epic and the 
pauroftic periods might not have been pro- 
ductive of any positive evil , but the practice 
appears to have been otherwise. So far as 
the evidence.* go, nowhere is he seen to 
occupy, oi recommended to have a seat in the 
state-council, though the use of the same 
name sod ha for the royal court and the state- 
council may give rise to this misleading 
impression. The non didactic portions of 
the Mah6bh&rata shew the kings arriving at 
important decisions in matters of State with- 

1. Vasishtha, \ix, 40*43. 

2. Mfih., Udyoga-parva, ch. 5, slk. 18 

3. Ibid , Adi-parva, ch. 193, slks. 14*17 

4. Lalita-vwtara [t ran si. by Dr. R. L Mitra (Bfbl. 

Indica)], ch. xii, ». 303. 

y See the chapter on the "Evolution of the 1 ’iin- 

cipai State-Officials”. 


out much regard for Br&hmanic or minis- 
terial advice, and much less, if at all, for that 
of their purohitas. 1 The didactic parts of 
the epic recommend complete dependence 9 
of the sovereign upon his pnrohita . We are 
not in a position to infer from this recom- 
mendation, as Prof. Hopkins has done, 8 
that it indicates an all-round subjection of 
the # sovereign to the former's will in all 
matters including political. Had it been so, 
references of political questions by the king 
to the members of the state council regarded 
by Hindu statesmen from very early times 
as of paramount need for the conduct of 
government would not have found a place in 
the works on polity. The royal priest was 
no doubt much respected by the king and his 
opinions also carried weight in the latter’s 
estimation. But versed as the pnrohita was 
in the rules of polity, he knew well the limits 
to the range of his duties which would have 
rendered it a transgression on his pari to 
thrust his political views upon the sovereign 
and to try to deflect him from the course 
binding on him by the resolution of the state- 
council. It is true that the king could cogi- 
tate this resolution after *it had been passed, 
and suggest to the councillors any alteration 
that might be thought fit for making it as 
flawless as possible before the final action, 
and that according to Y&jnavaikya, the reso- 
lution has once to be referred to the royal 
priest for his opinion. This does not mean, 
howevei, that under the rules, an opening 
was ldt for the King at this stage of self- 
deliberation to decide upon any course of 
action he liked, or give effect to the advice of 
the royal priest in opposition to the resolu- 
tion of the council. The reference of the 
resolution to the royal priest was, as it should 
be held, not for giving him an opportunity 
for setting it aside, or changing it as hie 
pleased, but for judging of the time and place 
of the contemplated action and such other 
matters connected therewith from the astro, 
logical point of view. Under the circum- 
stances, though the royal priest exercised 
much influence with the king, yet he was 
debarred under the constitution froA pre- 
vailing over him to follow in the political 

1. Sec the chapter “The State-Council". 

2. E.g., M Bh., Adi-parva, ch. 170, slks. 77, 7 & 

3. J. A. 0 . S , xiii, p. 155. A sentence or tworon 
this point in the chapter on the state»council will have 
to be modified in conformity with what has been 
written here. 
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matters decided on by the state-council a 
course of action that ran counter to the 
advice of the political councillors. So long 
as the state-council existed, able to exercise 
its prescribed powers, it cannot be reason 
ably held, that the monarch was but a 
puppet in the hands of the royal priest in 
state matters. 1 The causes of extension of 
the authority of the Bt£hmanas arc to he 
sought not so much in the influence directly 
exerted upon the king l>> the royal priest, to 
which there was a constitutional bar, as in 
the powerful hold of the Br&hmauas upon 
the intellect of the nation, of which the king 
and his ministers were but individual mem- 
bers. Anything that would teml to detract 
from that authority would as a rule be re- 
pulsive to their thoughts and feelings as well 
as to the public opinion reared and moulded 
under the Brfthtnanic cultu e. The interfer- 
ence of the royal priest therefore in the busi- 
ness of the state-council for the preservation 
or extension of Br&lunanic interests was not 
necessary in view of the wider and inure 
powerful forces that were at work outside the 
council to procure the very same objects. 

1. For the basis of the above inferences, seethe 

chapter on the state council. 

a. This point will be adveited to in the next 

ehipter. 


Conci rstoN. 

* The above limit to his constitutional 
powers does not mean that the personal in- 
fluence wielded by the royal priest and the 
reverence commanded by him were not very 
great. He and all his confreres were looked 
upon as divinities 1 in human form. Asa 
depositary of knowledge and wisdrtm, he was 
recom.nended to be the king's guide, confi- 
dant, and companion - Me was looked upon 
as a source of strength to th* State and his 
very appointment to putohitaship, not to 
speak of his active participation in the dutjes 
attached thereto, were regarded as conducive 
to the prosperity of the realm. Side by side 
with this reverence for the domestic priest is 
found a counter-current of feeling not per- 
haps very strong tending to belittle him. 
He is put in Monti 9 in the middling rank of 
the states caused by activity (tajas) and his 
position is looked upon as a curse in the 
Mah&bharoto . 1 But on the whole his influ- 
ence predominated and grtvv from more to 
more. 

1. J. A. O. S , xui, 152; Baudhiyana I, 10, 18, 
7-8. 

2. Cf. Vasishtha, \ix f 4. 

3. M.inu, xu, 46. 

4. MBh., Anusasana-Parva, ch. 9*, fclh 130. 
Mini’s Sanskrit Texts, r, 128 and J. A 0 . S., x-ii, ifi'. 
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(20) N \VAPaTAL\-S\MGR.\II\, 

A work similar to the foregoing but treating the 
subject more specially from the astrological point 
of view. Ch. 7. Vidygrambha corresponds partly to Ch, 
6 of Ms. last described* Compare also Samsk&ra- 
Mayukha (Benares, 1879) P*. 2 * * . 1 * ,0 » where the Hindu 
authorities agree in prescribing the 5th year for a 
child's learning -his letters. Three Chapters (9-1 1) 
deal with the out-door life of the cultivator. Cf. the 
section on the Vaisyas in Samsk&ra- Mayukha. 

/diet p. 83, MS. No. 20s. 

(21) Chakakya-sara-samgraha, 
with Newari version, 

On the text in its several recensions see E. 
Monseur, Chinakya (Paris, 1887). The present MS. 
corresponds to the fourth of the recensions there 
noticed and therefore also with the Berlin MSS. now 
nos. 1591,1592 m Weber's Cata. (Bd. 11 ). described 


by J. Kl»tt. Our text is however somewhat more 
correct than these as icgards errors in orthography 
and the like. 

The vernacular version of the present M 3 , affords 
a good specimen of the extensive borrowings mostly 
in Tatsama form of Newari noticed by I>r. Conrady 
in his account of the language. 

C. BendalFs Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
British Museum, 1902, p. 94* MS. No. 245. 

(22) R \ja-kos\-nighajitu, 
by Raghunatha Pandita son of NgrSyana and 
minister of Sivai&ji (the great Mahratta prince 
1664-1680) by whose order it was composed* 

A list of synonyms of ‘king’ in Sanskrit, Mahratta, 
Telugu and Hindustani, and of names for things 
belonging to or referring to kings. &c. 

Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
palace of Tanjore prepared for the Madras Govern- 
ment o> A. C. Burnell, Ph. D., 1880. p. 48. 
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( *v N\KM Ml 1U W HtRU \, 

Author's name no ineniiom cl 
On omens fiom sounds aicOidmg to the time 
the me ms I > whu li they aie pioduced, spec i illy is 
legaui i pj kings 1 he* luihonties quoted in it aie 
the set en V i«n i! t 1 intns, \iz, the Urahmt, Vishnu, 

< hindn, \di, SI tnda, Kfti na and iatphah. 
it hi |l go 

i i aohim hu irfik Chini \m\yi 
»>i MtnisqPa i, l)> or rather attributed to Bhuloka 
mail t s >mcsv ut III, ilie ( h duk) i king (i i **** 1 1 38) 

1 his is t kind uf enc\f 1 }]iiedii of mitiris icating 
l 1 1 11 ^ > liui, p 141 

( s) KaMaM’M l\ V \lUs»UA-\ VAklI\s\ANl, 

*i c< mmenury on the tieatise on polity of Kflm.in 
d iki, I ) Viiad 11 ij 1 blnif gr ik.i Ifini, p 141 
(2f>) DaNDVNIH J’Rvk\R\NAM, 
horn the Nitimanjan of Siisiinbliiiift|i ^o/, p Ut 
(:*) Ppm \nc u \ m h i r s \t \ 
by Lkai.tji of 1 inj »e (ingned 1676 168 f). 

1 1 laments of an intended encvdupiedi 1 some 
thing like the Ahh iftshitat hi Chmtam ini (see supra) 
Some c Iwpttrs on nui seem alone to have been finished. 
Some of the fiagmcnts relate to put i, etc A ti lament 
on nui fot kings //id, p 141. 

(ih) K,\J V I’ll \KM\ S\R\ ** \MC.KAtI \ 

11122 rhaptets bv lolujt Raja of laiqftie (1765 
1788). Ihd. p 141. 

(29» R MINI It. 
by Vat at uc hi 
Ibui , p lit 
(30) KajiNIII, 

by I lari Sen, Ben lies , deposited with Di\ ikai 1 
Gimkv, Ben ires , in Devauagau charactei, piocur.i- 
ble for topvmg , iccent ind incorrect 
It gives laws for kings ind then duties. 

Catilogueof Sanskrit MSS. in private lihianes 
of the \ \\ limners compiled 1 >> order of Gov ern- 
ment N\ \\ P Punted at the Medical Hall, Benare*, 
**’ 4 - 

Put I, P 12”*, MS No 15s 
(u) Nil I PRAkiiSA, 

by Kul imam , m Devanaf.au charirtei , deposited 
with Kedamath ot [lenates Hie MS is piocuiable , 
apparently correct and o'd 

It gives an account of the kingdom and governors, 
the pioper men to appoint ind propei times fot them 
to be appointed 

/bid., p 136, MS No. 10/ 

(3*) Nitikainakvka, 

by Chaiulesvari , in Dev imgiu character .— depo- 
sited with Gunesa Rgwa, Bennies, piocurable for 
copying, recent and incorrect. 

It gives laws for kings, their duties 
Jtnd u p 17b, MS No. 31a 

(33) Utsvkoa-Kustubha, 

dhaiinas&^tta b> Ananta Devi; one of the parts 
of Raja dhai 111a Kiuitubha, very correct, od copy, 
deposited with Kamachandra Bdatta, AUahabid 
( ataloirue of Sanskrit MSs in private binaries of 
the N. W Provinces compiled by order of Govern- 
ment N W P, Part V. 1880, p 48, MS. No lo. 

(34) Sam^suipta-yalarlHa-vidhi, 

by Ananta Deva; part of Raja-dharma Kaustubha , 
old, correct and deposited as above 
/bid. p 48. MS. No. 13 


(35) Safi \ h\msih% hu \YO i.\ f 
by Ananta Dev 1. A different part of Jidja-dhutma- 
Kaustubha copied in 1639 A D. 
lb\d, p 48, MS. No. 14, 

(j6) K VJA KlU&TUMJ V , 

auihoi not men toned , deposited with Kushtu- 
1 A 1 B luma sank ua VadodatA 

Catalogue of Smsknt MsS fiom Gujnat No. 3 
(by older of Government) 1872, MS. No. 281, p. 1 16. 
(37) RvjANin, 

by Devi tgsa, deposited with Ontuibhuja Bhatti,, 
N 1* Niagara 

Ibid , MS \ T o 28**, p. IKS. 

OS) Dhvjamu kuuhj dhakani , 
author not mentioned, in New m chmrtei and 
mitten in pio^c, lnconect md old. 

A ch 11 m for ensuimg success in ti at faie 
Jtiiendi 1I1I Miti iN Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal (pub by A S B 1882), M4 No «B 
51 p 283 

(39) \ \N v l \RIPU\A KAJARiri 
it is a vvoik composed by one Dalapatut nya for a 
punce nimed Mftdhava Smha who is styled Sgrva- 
bhiumi 01 panmount soveieign It contains forms 
of letters and ordeis fiom a king to his subordinates 
written in Su^krit accoidmg to me manner prevalent 
among Muhammadans and aUo Sanski it equivalents 
of Muhammidin political terms. Horn the colo 
phon, Mr ih «\ 1 bimua, the b&rvabha nna, appear, to 
liave been Savv Midhivarav 01 Mftdhivtav 11 of the 
Pcshvva Dynasty of Poona 

MS No. 409 p. 86. 

(401 LlkMIVNV IRVkASV, 
by Mitt 1 misra in 167 prtges and 6000 slokas 
Atri 1 qa sambandhi— gajajva ratha-grihudintm 
padutthanum subhasubha lakshanani mrupitam (i.e. 
the auspicious and inauspicious signs of king*, ele 
phants, chariots, horses, houses, aie dealt with 
heie). L'st of Sanskrit and Hindi MSS pm chased 
by ordei of Gov eminent and deposited in the Sanskrit 
College, Beu.ii es, during 1905, printed at the Govern- 
ment Picsn U V 1906, Allahabad, MS No. 1433, 

p. 8 

(41) Vkiiiaik, hanakv a-niti, 

(MS. 68 1, p 162^ and Chanaky im (MS. 996, 
P 238). 

List of Sanskrit, Jam and Hindi MSS. purchased 
by order of Government and deposited m the Sanskrit 
College, Senates, during 1897-1901. Printed at the 
Government Press, V t*. it Agra and Oudb, 
Allahabad. 1902. 

l42) Cll \NAK\ A St’IRA, 

by Chanakya , in the library of Raja of Cochin at 
Tiruppumttura. 

On Nti^ai>tra. Oppert*s Lists of Sanskrit MSS. t 
in private Libraries in S. India, Vol. I, Madras, 1880, 
MS No. 2826, p. 235 

(43) Nitisumav VLI, 

by Appgv aj ipeya , in the possession of Appavftja* 
peyi of Iiruvalaoagadu. 

On N tisastra. 

/bid , MS. No. 4803, p. 396. 

(44) DUTALAkbHANA ; 

author not mentioned ; in the possession of H. H. 
the MahAriji of Travancore. 

On nltisastra. 

/bid , MS. No. 5996, p. 472. 
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^5) NniS\<iTRA 

J or not mentioned , P I) a> above 
, MS No 6023 P 471 

») RAf% DHARM\ I AKSHVNA , 
jjtiithor not mentioned ,P I) as» al>ov e 
On nitisiistra 

find , MS No 6169, p 47S 

(47) S UfOHl Vl(iR \M \ V W \ D\UT>HII 

rA-ORANTHA , 


itiihot not ment ned in the, mssession uH\*ja 
of Viji\ imgua !tni MS No 7 P *»P> 

(4ft) RAJ\ \BHISHPK.\ VlDHl , 
iuthor not nientioied I* l> as ibjve (bid , MS 
N > 7-581. p <37 

iw \sam\s ( fa bt continued ) 


GLI« \NINGS 


Measuring Hunger 

\ method of measuring »id comp irmg decrees oi 
hunger, and 1 >r ascertaining its n itutr inon c\ u ll> 
has been dt vised by Dr \ | Litlsm uid describe 1 bv 
him 111 a book recently published by tht Unnirsiiv of 
Chicago entitled llicL mtrnl ot Ilungu in Hi iltli 
and Ibseast Sonic of I)> tails >n’s interesting 
remits are his pr >of th it hunger dis ippt irs is st u 
vntion progresses his 1 uihrmation of the ifli r\ of 
tightening ont s belt to dimmish Imngu pings iml 
his discovery that smoking lehtvts them 1 1 u msi 
derahle extent Exercise and old bithsmueise 
hnugei. Our quotations below at< fioin in irtuli 
based on Dr ( atlsc n s b jok, e mtributi 1 to J In lllu s 



FHE REAL ‘ PANGS OJ HI NGLK 

The contractions of the stomach caused by extreme hunger, photogr iph 
ed by jr -ray These wave, contr ictions pass in unending success on 
from one end of the stomach to the other Such contra* 
tions produce our sensations of huuger 

64%— 4 


trntul Woihl (Liu ij. * Jun*) t>\ lb Humana B 
Deutsch Willis Di II lit'' h 

Di t ni Ison unk bis 1111 )i*d the accurate 
tut isuritig of hit 14 t mtiuh ns tin oitgli some 
e\p 1 mien ts win h w ild luu t him buiiitd at the 
std is 1 s uuru in <r ibh * d n Hi h is nu. isurtd 
cttdullv tin. pitssu 11 1 ilu 1111 unit *f stomach 
< onti ich in 111 hum in b mgs during li dill md Mck 
nt ss duting w iking pen ids uui lmm h sbep dunng 
ttpletion and during st u\ iti 11 111 m w b u 1 inf mts 
111 dogs of high ml 1 w d 111 r dibits gurnet 

pigs pig( oils turtlis fi o 111 I sail is ll\ insert 
ing into thi stomach 1 <1 mbit w illtd iubl>* r balloon, 
with bismuth p istt bdwctii t hi two wills, lit nc 
tudlv his sen the mu m Is f tlustomuh md 
phot uj I»* dll* m by m s 
of tin \ 1 n lo list ihc 
sensitiveness i lthc ltinu di 111 
w h w ill t t mi h lit Iras 
stiidilud nt Hi msid* of his 
stimuli w illi i stiii brush 
it tubed t 1 sli n„ piuio 
win H bis „ mi without 
I I f d 1 vs t > Rit isuii tm 
st >m i h u 1 U 1 s d 11 r 1 u g 
st irv iti in 

lb h is tistirl himself iftcr 
1 till b 1 tli 11 wlndi tht 
w iter w *s nl\ 1 few d< green 
rib i^i tin lie /mg point and 
sii winch h 1 mamed is long 
as ts dt m 1 sift despite 

disc 11 t it 111 1 p nil ’ lit has 
nit i sum) ut itily the t licet 

of smol mg on liungei or tht 
tfftit fi ns riding the lit It 
II w uin stub tists be 
made Ifhungci is nirrtly the 
fethiiL of hitngir how (»n it 
be measured umritelv* In 
genu d the following method, 
*h\istd by Dr t,arlsotf, waa 
employed in the various ex- 
pel 1 men ts 

‘ Tht subicct of the experi- 
ment is directed to swallow a 
small rubber balloon, to which 
is attached a very flexible tube 
of rubber The baloon is in- 
flated after it reaches the 
stomach, and the rubber tube 
is slip! over one end of a 
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Ai<tlr Ur it \ k i vsi 

The lutvct rcpim iit'u‘f|nffitM i v *'ml slight umxeniitss 1 1 the lull ttoiiraih a* 'ccn deil by the machine 

deM’ihid on tin pn vi» us p'lgc 


glass Inbr* which has hem bn I ml > flu shape 
of a ML' In tins D tube Here is ,i liquid— ijsii 
ally chlm • doim nr bmim form— iml on tlu* sur 
face of the lx|ii ti), in the arm of the ‘U* opposite 
the one to which the tuhher tube is att irhid, th« tc is 
afloat From tile top of this tloii th'ie ns^ an 
uptight, to tlu top of which a buhl nun k« r is 
attached This nntkei i* so pbued tint it biushts 
against a recording surface, w» ich is wound around a 
revolving drum As the ilium turns, tile imnkm 
record* an even, sti night. horirontal line nn the 
recording nut trice It the stoniaeh, howevi mn 
tract*, it compi easts the ballo.ui, which nets 
like any other rubber bulb when it is “<ji» e/ed b> 
shooting out the contained an , this push, sup tlu* 
liquid in the U sh iped tube so that :t raises the Icxel 
tn the arm bearing the float and its marker, anil this 
marker trace® a sharp upwind cmvi on tin tcioidiug 
ttuifuce as the drum irvotie*. Thus each eonfricn >11 
of the st mil ich makes a definite measurable rec >rd of 
its duration and mtensiiv ” # 

One of the doct it's suh|eets was un for tn nrite 
enough to s.v dl *.v aeeideu tally a strong solution ot 
caustn soda when he was a boy This closed the 
esophagus, so that no food muld pass to the 
stomach An opening w ns cut tlnough the abdomi 
nal wall, and nil food is plaied in the stomach 
through a flexible ruhbei tube three-fourths of nn inch 
in dinmetir. Through this tula Dr Tails in has been 
able to make in* poet ions of the sto a ich b\ putting 
an electric light into u 'sms Di Deufsch . 

"According to thes< c \ptrimmK, what actually 
happens when we an lmugi \ is this • \s s > m as the 
stomach is crnptt, a senes nt we ik or slight contrac- 
tions, gr.idunlh beciMung str.mgei, trikts place. On 
an av< rage these conn actions last about thirty 
seconds each, while th * cntiu contraction pe nod 
occupies ti mil thuti to fi»rt\divf minutes. \t first 
the individual contraction* are dcfimtclx separated, 
coming from two to five minutes aput, but toward 
the end of the period, rhe mote vigmous contractions 
follow one another immediately and without inter- 
ruption Indeed in young and vigorous individual* 
the contractions come so rapidlv towuid the end of 
the period that they forma 'tetanus,' or cramp, of 
uninterrupted contraction, which endures for several 
minutes This is the 'hungiv stomach- idle' that was 
such a common affliction in our kmckei hooker days. 

"This period of contractions is the hunget -period, 
anil each individual contraction is n hunger-pang. 
The pciiods come anywhere from half an houi to two 
and a half hours apart in normal, healthy adult® 
Iniot.ints, where Professor Carlson has measured the 
hanger contraction* by this same balloon method, 


the coutracti m peri » Is co ne mm b mote frequently, 
.mil s i net un s will i .use bibiis to sh 1 \ restlessness, 
wake up, an I uy 

‘Tlieie is no doubt but that stomach contraction 
produ.e*. Iinngti smsations The sensation as re- 
e »rdcd in the minds of the people expci iiuented with 
.iml the modi ich coil ti net ions as recoidcd on the 
rixolving dru n inn 'disoluUlv hand tn hand In fact, 
where Di Larlv n induced artificial Conti actions of 
the sloinnt h, sudi ci mti actions were lilt by the sub- 
let is of tilt* >*xp*i iment as hunger, and were defined 
ns sutli 

"(hn of (lie points which Dr. Carlson has brought 
out is the tact that a sharp distinction must be 
draw’ll bci ween hungci and appetite Appetite is a 
matte! ol mem >r\ in the individual, the pleasurable 
tu nights of p »si enj M’ltieut of edibhs naturally 
musing us to seek Mind u enjoyable expeneires It is 
through this medium that ‘appetix-rV work. The 
general belief has been heretofore that such substances 
increase the vigor of the hunger contractions On the 
contrary, Dr Caiison has shown that they 
tempot aril y allay l hese contractions, but product a 
sensation which * tempts us to get 'more of the 
same.' 

11 Ever v one has read tales of shipwreck and the 
horrois of starvation, with the increasingly intense 
and ravenous desire for food. Dr. Carlson andone 
of hts assistants voluntarily have undergone periods 
of starvation of five days* duration to determine 
accurately what takes place* It is t roe, there is a 
slight increase throughout the starvation period* of 
the hungci contraction* The records of these ex- 
periments sh » w tins to be the case. Bu* after the 
first three d i\ s the desite for food dirainixhes, And 
sometimes turns to revulsion at the sight of edibles ! 
All di*e mifoit from t lie experiment disappeared after 
the first rac'd following the fasting jieriod, and from 
the second day thereafter Di Carlson states that. he 
felt us tho he had had 'a pleasant month’s vacation 
in the mountains 

"With a definite measurable index as to the 
strength ot hunger, it is possible accurately to deter- 
mine the results of various external factor* on the 
hunger sensation For instance, the old cure of 
tightening one’s belt during cases of extreme hanger 
can lie tested out absolutely. That is what Dr 
Carlson has done. He finds that in subjects where 
there is external pressure on the abdominal muscles, 
the stomach contractions— that is, hunger-pangs— are 
very noticeably abated. This is due in part to the 
distraction of attention from the stomach to pressure 
on the other organs of the abdomen, and in part to 
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While rispnation uinliiiu^ as hcioie, the bunks Inc urn p«om mined, in xlei il< hungu ( mil actions 

hung stomach's mil lm lum.li 


the fart that the sens it im of abil nnmal pursuit 
leads tool cling of satiety 

"III C .11 bon has found th it sin iking inhibits 
hungu pangs to a marked extent 1 his is p.uti 
cularh true of the people who ,ue not nmptu il 
smokers Habitual snmkus, hovuver, must tinn 
fr nn mild ug trs or eigarcts to vei \ sli u»g tig us i 
pipes bd< r« tin hungu contr ict tons, as leeort'ed bv 
the balloon method, me rtimu islied 1 ins is N emu's 
way of insisting thnl hit needs be met 

"In the same way it lias been I mud tint t viuise, 
prole. ngtcl c >hl hailis, and tiu like, ineie me hung i 
dltho thee do nit, mccssanly, mertase i lit hunget 
contractions, ns lit Catlson points out Hiti do 
howevet, inerease the ner\ous eve italnlil y of tie 
individual, so t licit lie bee tunes more acutely eonsuous 
of the hunger ‘pangs' w hu.lt 1 illow the typical hunger 
eonlr.ie lions * — The Liltt iri Digest 

Eye-Squeezing For the Near-Sighted- 

A method of curing near sightedness by e*u nng 
piessure on the tycbill is u potted bv i eotit ibu(< t 
to La \hIuu tl’ans, March 'll), os liaung |> t u 
buccesslullv einpiovcd in France \\ ut runi M( j M | x \ 
the uuiset that ten •nghtub i«- s is due to 
lengthening of the eye ball m the line ol 
sight, resulting in a displace im it t of tht 
image, ho that it forms in fiont ol the rt 
tin* instead of directly upon it Th 
writer guts cm . 

"Neat sightedness, »n other words, »- 
caused by too long an eje , this idea n us» 
be kept in the mind to ui derstaud Ihr vur« 
ous modes of treatment 

"These are of two kinds : 

1 The first, which is that usually cm 
ployed, corrects the defect by the use of 
lenses A biconcave lent placed in front 
of the eye throws the image* back, and, il 
properlv adjusted, focuses the lays on the 
retina itself. 

"The second kind, which ate curative 
treatments, are of unequal value, and are 
therefore usually confined to serious cases 
Thus certain of the motor muscles of the 
eyeball are sometimes cut to conti ol the 
compression. Or the crystalline lens may be 
removed These operations are only i\ 
cept tonally performed. 

"Quite a difierent thing is the process that 
mas be called treatment by ‘ije gymnastics,' 
and which we owe at the outset to Profes- 
sor Btrschmann. 

'The eye being too long, it must be short* 


ened, and to this end a c out mu >us oi disiontmuous 
piessuu is eurU‘d oil the eyeball s » as to lestoie to 
the mitei in *ui In line, v he suu me, .ill its iiulisptns- 
.thlt liletnl ilistuitv, and cnibh it to lecovcritM 
resistance to Hie mtisetilai piessuu canted by the 
m iglihouitug muscles This is iu nuplished by a 
device shown to tin* \c ukmy of Medicines on January 
1 <> 1 isf, |» Mess is hauhi and I) Vnsnn 

"Tht tppataius has the giueial shape of a pan of 
sped ults in which tin glasses have been teplaced by 
tampons wh >sc pussuie is icgulabk, u pad exerting 
couutei piessuu .igcii nst t-be nose The operation is 
perfume liu i dark ro >m bv penods of ptessme ol 
one to two see inds with tests of equal length, for ten 
Timmies Tin sittings are repeated as often ns 
necessity Mote of the m ire uquired with the older 
patients 

"Treatment by this method seems t > bung about 
noteworthy impmvumnt ; foi example, a man of 
hit\ five veais (an un a favor able age) could not tend, 
be f ire the tieatment, further off than a f >ot. \ftft 
it he c* mid lead the s urn cliaracteis sixty-four inches 
distant Wh. lit vet tnay b the future ot this 

treatment, it ih woith looking into — Tfie Literary 
Digest 



Apparatus for curing near-sighted eyes by pressure. 
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Btn at Firemen 

How a rtk i v < f bus ktpt a (ire that badly scotch 
ed then hive from desi loving th* contents w told by 
a writer in (iknniuffs w Hu Cult ut c quoted in Jht 
(, uidc to *Hturt (S mi i Bench Conn , Klaj) Accotd 
ing to the ante i Hit woik of prescrvatu n mom 
phbhed b\ tlu bub >6 an done bv *t limiting them 
mIv s in tin iniinwc l<> tin hue md tic ttmg t 
c iirrent of mr hv the utioti of the u wings 1 ln«. net 
of veiitil iti n* is out til it Ikcb nit fnqucntlv t illtd 
upon to|iift»m bill tin tisk >f umiu, it m m 
vigorously is to ktc * th liivi c >1 in llu mi 1st of i 
fire must have r (jmud lurot txcrli n I lit lms\ 
bet in fm t must li ut bun »\en biisitr tl n usu il 
old his hi vi iviitibl In v tinlustiy It is will 
that w lu\c th s< tw i mth it it itu n itui li 
server 1 1 v m li I >i the Ht »iv Susllie pip in mud 
aboyc 


4 I he heat wac so mte tut that ill the w oun irk 
tin ler the me tnl tot < t w is burned iway, c\tn the 
ti utiud \ piece of it is shown white it elropl 
down ut the itur nice 1 he tue not onl\ butntd eltip 
on the side but n tuilh burned n lull through the 
Centre The c mil) next t it wns melted down, as 
will be seen h\ tlu black Minn white the wax ran on 
to the side b ml I the hue stud Nit inly w is 
the wood burned ut ti »m un ki iln tut in d but the 
te p bnis of tlu hi ) > 1 ti i ims were th un. i hal* way 
down That hc donv could survive undet such cm 
ditions is unluliev iblt 

‘Anyone would supp ist that tluv w uld have 
been druen out ol thr hue and tint dl tlu « mibs 
would hn\e melted down and that the w u would 
hi\« ignited lcuing nulling but i pd of ashes 
But, ttmnrkii! k t ) u! l te it the time the pliotogiaph 
was t ken thet* w is i nice eol nu of bees md all tlu 
combs wete ml i t ex cpt tlu out m vt t > the hue 
which hnd been melted d wn 

“llus hits ns sot n is tin ln\i be line scorching 
hot must have gone into the business ol ventditing 
With the knowledge that the ttames >f Hades wen. 


after them Tht nun wh i f mght her neollv tokeeji 
clown the big lumber fire could not have, worked 
h irder, and every bee must have gone into the 
business of fanning flowing a current of cold air 
into the hive and the warm air out It surely was 
i life md death struggle 

“We have he ml of instances where colonies lift 
out in the hot sun have h id their combs metbfd 
d>wn but evukntlv tfuv had a restricted entraUQS, 
m too many bus in the fields, to keep up tile 
ticccssaiY vintihiti in 

Why tlu hive lure sh wn dil not burn up cntiielv 
will iVn nu in nnsihfd mvsterv unless we admit 
th it i 1 1 1 >! v c in d i moil in ventilating than 
vve usu dh gm it- credit f >i It is possible and even 
prob ihk that s me hrunen stung the plight of the 
Ime dished i pul f w itir on it and thus saved 
i ir us i uli th il is t \c te ImgJy v ilu ihlc in showing 
tlu p i vi i f l> st> keep d »wn tin internal tempera 
tim r f the colony even tho the 
outsi k ol tlu hive was afire 
It will he mined th it the en 
ti nice is seven eighths by the 
vidtli f t it luvc and that 
v uld ill ud mink until ltion 
Iiit 1 id belli i onti acted down 
t tlu usu il xpuc in all pro 
I i bib tv the combs would have 
in It c <1 d iv/n i nd the bets been 
It -ti \t 1 * 

— /he Liferan Digest 

Ivory Carving in Japan 

llu ut of c irving in ivorj 
ti doubt came to Japan 
through Lhuii iiom India, 
but in I ip in it developed after 
i manner peculiar t> the skill 
if the uati\e inftbtnan reveal 
ltijL, i perfection of detail in 
little things an 1 a humour of 
i inception that setnis only 
p tssible in Japan It was a long 
turn howi u befou the skill 
ol the Jipiuist uniat came to 
be rci oguircd in this art Con* 
oisseurs, of course, appreciated 
the cxquisitt art shown m 
such trifles as nctsuke but they 
hid no idee tint the Japanese were capable of 
nobler flights \ttei the disappearance of tobacco 
p luclies wuh the idxcnt of the new civilisation, 
lvoty caning fell it to neglect, the aitists being 
obliged to turn to wood carving and furniture decora 
tion for a living But in recent years, owing to 
greater appieciation of Japanese skill in the art of 
carving ivory especially in the United States, the 
demand for such woik has greatly increased, and the 
iv vrv cancrs art once more coming into prominence 
Of < nurse there are ivory carvers in Burope and 
\niiri a but u c omparison of their work witn that 
turned out in J ipsn will prove its inferiority in many 
resputs The (vet mans h eve been making imitations 
of catvtd nuiy with cellul nd, and so debasing the 
tut No o e could possibly see an v elegance in each 
ptohuts I\ >r\ sufleis the disu 1 vantage of costing 
til »rc ami may Ik classed as a luxury , and as 
J ipatiesc h iu«es me not well Adapted to such orna* 
meats theu is no very great demand for the usual 
t\ >rv orn intents in Japan It seems out ot keeping 
with Jiptncse architecture an 1 house furnishings 
Vud as all the lvoiy engraved in Japan is imported 



Iht bees kept tlu inside t tins h tit bur ud hive c )inp nativilv co 1 
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there it little in the countty i tacit t n 
stimulate the art. For thin reason 
the Japanese artist has to depend 
largely on foreigners 

The work to which *he modern 
ivory career devotes his attention 
is rather on a larger scale than m 
the days when he was confined 
to carving netsnke and had to get 
his scenes into the tiniest of spaces. 

He now may have a whole tusk 
to himself if he likes and produce a 
figure or a scene of dignified propor- 
tions. He seldom goes beyond a 
length of six inches, however. The 
subjects selected are mostly figuies 
of beautiful women, 01 ancient 
heroes : and sometimes anmiAls or 
natural scenes, as well as the cus- 
toms of Japan 

In recent years the exports of 
art objects in ivory have great lv 
increased, and are now ovtr one 
million reti in value ; but owing 
to the ban oil luxuries during 
the European war there has been 
a falling of in demand of late Fully 
ninety per cent of the output finds 
its way abroad, about 60 per cent 
going to the Tinted States, and 
some 40 per cent to England. 

Among the more prominent 
artists in ivory at present arc 
S Shimamura. N. Suzuki, S. 

Kawamoto, K. Ishikawa and 
K. Asachi. A statuette from the 
hand of any ot these is a thing of 
beauty ; and in the carving of such 
objects as birds and animals they 
have also done some vciy fine 
pieces. Recently attempts have 
been made at producing large pieces 
by joining pieces of ivory together, 
some of which are as long as three 
feet. One of these in the shape of a 
statue representing a farmer, was 
shown at the San Francisco Exhibi- 
tion where it was purchased tor the 
Boston Museum of fine art It was 
over 3 feet high, and the price paid 
was 10,000 jen. In addition to 
ornaments such articles as powder 
boxes, brush handles, hand-mirror 
frames and numerous other parts 
of modern toilet articles are made 
of carved ivory. In Japan the wealthy often have 
chopsticks of ivory, and it is frequently used for parts 
of musical instruments. 

- T *!? J a P* ne,e artist is especially superior in what 
if called aoabori carving, which has numerous tiny 
holes, the effect being unique if not inimitable. This 
form of the art is particularly effective in such pieces 
as landscapes, temples, flowers and birds, or in any 
aalgect that lends itself to perforated work. A favour- 
ite theme for the artist who essavs great heights is 
ilieh a legend as that of IJrashima Taro, the fisher 
boy, famous in the national literature. The figure 
of the youth is usually placed standing oil the back 
of a tortoise with the legend engraven within the 
Ml-llke base, the dragon castle appearing m the 
background. Such a piece requires consummate skill 
wad <has a universal appeal. 


Japanese raasterpieet s tti ivory carving. 

It is interesting to watch the Japanese ivory artist 
at work and to see how he goes about the creation of 
hta ideal. First he takes a piece of ivory large enough 
to produce what he has in mind. If it be a statuette 
six inches high, he will select his tusk accordingly f 
and after drawing a slight sketch of the figure on the 
ivory he will saw it out The course outline mi then filed 
into something more like the figure desired, and then 
the carving tools come into play, chipping here an d 
paring there to evolve the grace and delicacy of Form. 
When the statuette is nearing completion it is polish- 
ed with muk leaves ; and when finished the glossy 
surface is produced by polishing with the ashes of 
deer-horn. Other artists first make a model of their 
subject and then copy it in ivory, setting out in bold 
strokes of the chisel. The latter method is the most 
difficult. In carving, too, the artist has to be care- 
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mura ana has been practising iiip 
art for more than 30 years. Other 
pi u inii lent artists in ivory are So^ 
Mai V shidti ntTsunohadw, Koiichi 
Snno at Kitahigakubo, Asabu ; 
and Hobun Ilirasaka of Toman- 
mucin in Tovama prefecture. 

The ivory used in Japan is all 
hrought from India or Siam ; and 
more than GO per cent of the im- 
ports come through Tsutayn, the 
biggest unportei oi lvoiy in Japan 
The Indian ivory is harder than 
that of Siam and therefore legard- 
ed ns inferior. The process of pro- 
ducing art objects in ivory is a 
sin* and tedious one, tequiring 
patience on the part of both the 
must and Ins patrons Some- 
times as much as tniee months are 
required lor the carving of one 
object, and the price is accordingly 
high. 

— The Japan Magazine. 

Surgeons as Sculptors- 

Making over the human face 
h\ surgical operation was not un* 
known liefoie the war, but since 
surgeons have come to know the 
m m ming caused in shell attacks 
they hfue been spurred to notable 
effoit in this branch In the French 
seivire a distinguished practitioner 
is Dr n Mures tin, whose work 
is descubed in the liibltotheqae 
V my tr belle ( Lausanne ) by Mr. 
Henri dc Vongny. Because he had 
made a specialty of face restora- 
tion for many years before the 
outbreak ot hostilities, we are 
told, he was installed as chief ot 
this department of surgery in the 
region of Pans It is admitted that 
perfect face restoration cannot be 
hoped for, because even in tbe 
most favouiable cases there aie 
tissues that it is impossible to 
make over The pi obit ni of the 
suigcon, it is especially noted, is 
dicfly esthetic, so that he is not 
so much an anatomist as aa 


Ii|ancscn i-lcipu « s m ivory cot ving. 

ful not lo otmk the non tsp.i,ll\ in tile win let 
months when the in mi often I s to be steamed to 
prevent llicnory Ikc uuing ontth 

There arc some who finn fault with tin themes 
selected foi lcptodikiion or cieation h\ the Japancsi 
i von aitiHt, on tin stoic of thjii being always too 
similar, 01 conventional The artists do not i >llow 
iashiou or the chancing tastes uud nh.is ol Unit i*u« 
tonu is. Too ilium at lists icimmbu what was liked 
beton and conclude that it -«ill lie liked again \li are 
not **ncl», lmvuui ; and in pm chasing ait objects in 
mu\ one intiM know where to go One ni the most 
repiist mauve In in- m Tok\t is l\uiu\u. kitamolo 
ttiochi m V'tikusn I lieu the work ol the m as t cl- 
ear vti ilotmi \ushidai\in he had , and he is suppos- 
ed to be the gieiiust living n present ativi of this ait 
in Japan Yosbidu is a pupil of the amous Shmia- 


aitist who endeavors “to recon- 
struct form and facade," for next 
to tbe possession of an intact vis* 
nge, nothing is more deni able than the appearance 

ot OIK 

In ihib rebuilding of faces three things are essen* 
tnl the outer covering, or skin, u solid substratum 
to re jilaee an v missing sections of bone, and a solid 
‘fillet of some sort to give shape, contour, and 
ft irnicbs The first presents no difficulty-- the graft- 
ing ot skin eithet fioxn the patient's own body or that 
H.i i i lend is u coxnpaiatively simple matter, tong 
practised in the ca*e nf extensive burns. The graft- 
ing of bore is n field in which tbe surgeon’s ccnquesta 
are newer, but Cairel, Moustin, and other# have? 
fre tint ntl\ accomplished it and 1 ave even succeeded in 
n nking a successful graft lx tween 1 uman and annual 
bones Jn th** latter case it is believed that this 
alien bone stives as support and guide to the human 
peiiosteum, which grows and extends itself along 
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the alien bone, fin i!!j absorbing 
it and substituting f or it the hu 
man bone ©fits own mnunfnctnre 
The best n. suits are obtained ho* 
ever, when the ae<tion uf b me to 
be need as a grift is taken from 
another portion if the patients 
bods for which pm pise tlu 
gristle between the ribs is vets 
commonly emploved We read 
then 

“This tissue is reimul ibh eflkc 
five for rebuilding 0 e lace and can 
be reudilv cut aid adapt d with 
extreme jrecisi in to the pla e lot 
which it is destined ihe uirti 
lage transplanted from the 
thoiax t > the f acc 1 ecomes t genu 
me graft It livts its normal life 
qnickh adapting itself t > us new 



a KcsroKi d face 

This mn i's nose w is eiushcd in 
his jaw * is frauuu d dm n < 
Was repluc1b\ he .k Kul suuu 
of Dr Ruhiid Derm Col >n< 
Ko >se veil’s son in la* \n euu ill 
skilful dentist then rep ured his 

ul i 



| ip i is< isi< tp i v i it \ n 


^ ,sten ° e And the gnf is x\\ u 
which cannot be said of th. lit l> > 

durable success the rule bur u . 

. Tfae rafted cartilage lives mldin U 
SSSL 1 *^!? ab8 ° rbed or suffering ipin.uil 
Theo^LJ he 1 1 ?P° rtante of this is appoint 
can h J? re8 “ lt , ,a that tht transplftn el piict 

can be cut to exact dimensions, without the fe ir j 
•ubsequent reduction ” 

P £i?*** When lhe t ike 11 fro I 

^ he S ,fc LO T H from soother pe s> 

!r.7 h u kaffc ,n the c mMe of time Henci 

i^d«h:^T rd r“ ,b,e that u,e pat,en 

this human repair 
mode »• the filler, or cushion, needed to round on 
the facial contours This is composed of adipos 


ti*sii (It iu lj 1 1 u te us u le 1 I r Ins lork 

111 sti in i hi vii p<i n f hm subju t the 

sir eo i si ul pi >i pi < Is t mil use if them by 
mctl > N nvj nii„ iv i\ Uliciti u 1 skilhd techm 
qu v\ I >si k ul must be id tp 1 to tht peculiar 
mils >1 th indiviltiil i is I'r igress is slow, 
su t usu ill 1 1 i is t i single iint ition hut a 
strics each of whuh must bt carefully completed 
lief lie the next can be unlcrtalcn The rare and 
p iticnic rtqu 1 in sine eiscs fir the restoration 
if hie n ise ui i /i Uni 1 in the hist try of an opera 
tion b gun at »h Jose if 1914. wine i was not finished 
until Mav, 19l*i The result was fav >rable and the 
surge >n was parti ultli pleased by the changed 
bpirit if the pi i nt as is ipi araut* v m gt* idually 
trmsfirmerl, nl jurwf iruntqj i i Dr U r estia 
as saying 
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“The auhjwt lias n nose Thp restored organ looks wounded man. \t first somber, tociturn, melancbo- 
SttMlghfike a o one not to attract attention. It is ljr, and discouraged, he has become, as his nose 
tyUmirfea], regular, and its possessor is perfectly improved, gav, active, animated, and tuppv .”-" The 
nOfltent And it is suitable here to emphasise the Literary Digest 
prpfotwd psychological change undergone by the 


I HE CONCLUSION 
By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Translated by C. F. Andrews. 


A PUKBA had got his B. A. degree and 
was coming back home to his village. 
The river, which flowed past it, was 
a small one. It became dried up during 
the hot weather, but now in the July 
monsoon the heavy mins had swollen its 
current and it was full up to the brim. 

The boat, which carried Apurba, reached 
the ghat whence the roof ot his home could 
be seen througli the dense foliage of the 
trees. Nobody knew that he was coming 
and therefore there was no one to receive 
him at the landing. The boatman offered 
to carry his bag, but Apurba picked it up 
himseli, and took a leap from ♦the boat. 
The bank was slippery, and lie fell flat 
upon the muddy stair, b ig and all. 

As he di«l so, peal after peal ot very 
sweet laughter rose in the sky, and start- 
led the birds in the neighbouring trees. 
Apurba got up and tiied to regain his 
composure as best as he could. When he 
sought for the source of his discomfiture, 
he found, sitting upon a heap ot bricks 
lately unloaded from some cargo boat, a 
girl shaking her sides with laughter. 
Apurba recognised her as Mrinmavi, the 
daughter of their neighbour. This’ family 
had built their former house some distance 
awaVi but the river shilted its course 
cutting a wav into the land ; and they had 
been obliged to change their quarter and 
settle down in the village only about two 
years ago. 

Mrinmayi was the talk oi all the 
village. The men called her ‘madcap,’ 
hut the village matrons were in a state of 
perpetual anxiety because of her untract- 
able wildness. All her games were with 
the boys of the place, and she had the 
utniCi st ontempt for the girls of her own 
age. The favourite child ot her father, she 


had got into these unmanageable ways. 
Her mother would often complain to her 
friends of her husband’s spoiling the child. 
But, because she was well aware that the 
father would be cut to the quick if he saw 
his daughter in tears, the mother had not 
the heart to punish the girl herself. 

Mrinmayi’s face was more like that of 
a boy than a girl. Her short crop of 
curly hair reached down to her shoulders, 
and her big dark eyes showed no sign of 
fear or shyness. When the boat, carrying 
the absentee landlord of the village, was 
moored at the landing stage, she did not 
share the feeling of awe which possessed 
the neighbourhood, but shook her curly 
mam* and took up a naked child in her 
arms and was the first to come and take 
her observation of the habits of this 
strange creature. 

Apurba had come in touch with this 
girl on former occasions, and he had got 
into the habit of thinking about her from 
time to time during hi9 leisure, and even 
while at work. Naturally, therefore, this 
laughter, with which she greeted bis 
arrival, did not please him, in spite of its 
musical quality. He gave up his bag to 
the boatman and almost ran away 
towards his house. The whole setting of 
things was romantic,— the river bank, the 
shade of the trees, the morning sunshine 
with birds’ songs, and his youth of twenty 
years. The bnck heaps hardly fitted in 
with the picture, but the girl who sat on 
the top of them made up for all defi- 
ciencies. 

2 . 

The widowed mother was beside herself 
with joy when her son returned unexpect- 
edly. She at once sent her men to all parts 
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of the village to search for milk and curds 
and fish. There was quite a stir among 
the neighbours. After the mid-d ay meal, 
the mother ventured to suggest to Apurba 
that lie should turn his thoughts towards 
marriage. Apurba was prepared for this 
attack, as it bad been tried before, and he 
had then put it off on the plea of examina- 
tions. But now that he had got his 
degree, he could have no such excuse to 
delay the inevitable. So he told his 
mother that if a suitable bride could be 
discovered, he could then make up his 
mnid. 

The mother said that the discovery had 
been already made, and therefore there 
was no further excuse for deliberation. 
But Apurba was of opinion that delibera- 
tion was necessary, and insisted on seeing 
the girl before consenting to marry her. 
The mother agreed to this, though the 
request seemed superfluous. 

The next day Apurba went out on his 
marriage expedition. The intended bride 
lived m n house which was not far from 
their own. Apurba took special care 
about his dress before starting. He put on 
his new silk suit, and a fashionable turban 
much affected by the Calcutta people. He 
did not forget to display his patent leather 
shoes and silk umbrella. His reception 
was loudly cordial in the house of his 
would-be father-in-law. The little victim, 
-the intended bride, -was scrubbed and 
painted, be-ribboned and be-jewclled, and 
brought before Apurba. She sat in a 
C0 . r *J e J‘ the room, veiled up to her chin, 
with her head nearly touching her knees, 
and her middle-aged servant at her hack 
to encourage her when in trouble. Her 
young brother sat near closely observing 
Apurba, --his turban, his watch-chain, his 
newly budding moustache. 

Apurba solemnly asked the girl : “What 
g o i books are you reading in your 

No answer came from this bundle of 
Dashfulness wrapped in coloured silk. After 
questionings and secret pushings 
in tne back by the maid servant, sne rapid- 
ly gave the names of all her lesson books 
in one breath. 

Just at this moment the sound of scam- 
pering feet was heard outside, and Mrin- 
m *yi burs t into the room very much out 
of breath. She did not give the least heed 
to Apurba, but at once caught hold of the 
hand of Rakhal, the young brother, and 
65%-5 


tried to drag him outside. But Rakhal 
was intently engaged in cultivating his 
faculty of observation and refused to stir. 
The maid-servant tried to scold Mrinmayi, 
keeping the pitch of her voice within the 
proper limits of decorum. Apurba retain- 
ed his composure and sat still aud sullen, 
fondling the watch chain with his fingers. 

When Mrinmayi failed in her attempt to 
make Rakhal move, she gave the boy a 
sounding smack on the shoulder, then she 
pulled up the veil from t he face of the in- 
tended nride, and rushed out of the room 
like a miniature tornado. The maid-ser- 
vant growled and grumbled and Rakhal 
began to laugh immoderately at the sud- 
den unveiling of his sister. He evidently 
did not take ill the blow he had received, 
because they had with each other a run- 
ning account of such amenities. There 
was once a time when Mrinmayi had her 
hair long enough to reach her waist, and 
it was Rakhal who had ploughed his 
scissors through it one day, till the girl in 
disgust had snatched them from the boy's 
hand and completed the destruction her- 
self, leaving a mass of curls lying upon the 
dust like a bunch of black grapes. 

After this cataclysm, the business of the 
examination came to a sudden stop. The 
girl-bride rose from her scat and changed 
from a circle of misery into a straight line, 
and then disappeared into the inner apart- 
ment. Apurba got up, still stroking his 
moustache, only to discover that his 
patent leather shoes had vanished. A 
great search was made for them, but they 
were nowhere to be found. There was 
nothing else to do, but to borrow from 
the head of the house a pair of old slippers, 
which were sadly out of keeping with the 
rest of his attire. 

When Apurba reached the lane by the 
side of the village pool, the same peal of 
laughter rang through the sky which he 
had beard the day before ; and while he 
stood shame-faced and irresolute, looking 
about him, the culprit came out of her 
ambuscade and flung the patent leather 
shoes before him and tried to escape. 
Apurba rushed after her quickly aud made 
her captive, holding her by the wrist. 
Mrinmayi writhed and wriggled, but could 
not set herself free. A sunbeam fell upon 
her mischievous face through a gap in the 
branches overhead, and Apurba gazed in- 
tently into her eyes, like a traveller peering 
through the limpid water of a rushing 
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stream at the "listening pebbles below, 
lie seemed to hesitate to complete his 
adventure, and slowly relabel his hold and 
let his captive escape. if Apurba had 
boxed Mrinmayi's ears in anger, that 
would have sjeme 1 more natural to the 
girl than this silent incompleteness of 
punishment. 

a. 

H is difficult to understuid why a 
young man of culture and lcirning like 
Apurbn should b * so anxious to reveal his 
worth to this strip of a village girl. What 
harm would there be, if, in her pitiful ignor- 
ance, she should ignore him and choose 
that foolish poor Kakhal as her compani- 
on ? Why should he struggle to prove to 
her, that he wrote a monthly article in 
the journal, Vi^hwadiji, and tint a MS. 
book of no mean size was waiting for 
publication in the bottom of his trunk, 
along with his scent bottles, tinted note- 
paper, harmonium lessons, etc. 

In the evening Apurb i*s mother asked 
him : “Have you ap moved of your bride ?'* 

Apurbn said with a slight hesitation: 
“Yes, 1 like one of the girls. 1 * 

“One of the girls!’* she asked, “why, 
what do you mean ?** 

After a great cle ll of beating about the 
bush she found out that her son had 
selected Mrinmayi for his brid*. When 
she grasped this fact she greatly lost her 
respect for the B. A. degree. Then follow- 
ed a long struggle between them. At last 
the mother persuaded herself that Mrin- 
mayi was not wholly impervious to im- 
provement. She began to suspect also 
that the girl’s face had a charm of its own, 
but the next moment the cropped head of 
hair came to her mind and gave her a 
feeling of disgust. Recognising, however, 
that hair is more amenable to reason than 
human nature, she felt consoled, and the 
betrothal was made. 

Mrinmayi’s father got the news. He 
was a clerk in an office at a small distant 
river station of a Steamship company. 
He was engaged all day in selling tickets 
and loading and unloading cargo, living 
in a small hut with a corrugated iron 
roof. Ilis eyes overflowed with tears, 
when he got the letter telling him what 
had happened. How much was pleasure 
and how much wis pain would be difficult 
to analyse. 

Ishan applied to the Head Office in 


Calcutta for leave of absence. The reason 
of the betrothal seemed insufficient to the 
English Manager of the Company and the 
application was rejected. Isnan then ask- 
ed for a postponement of the marriage till 
the autumn holidays ; but he was told by 
the mother of the bridegroom that the 
most auspicious day for the marriage that 
year fell in the last week of the current 
month. So I shan went on selling tickets 
and loading and unloading cargo with a 
heavy heart,— his petitions rejected from 
both sides. After this, Mrinmayi's mother 
ami all the matrons of the village began 
to admonish the girl about the future 
household duties. She was warned that 
love of play, quickness of movement, loud- 
ness of laughter, companionship of boys and 
disregard of good manners in eating would 
not bz tolerated in her husband’s house. 
They were completely successful in proving 
the terrible cramped constraint of married 
life. Mrinmayi took the proposal of her 
marriage as a sentence of life-imprison- 
ment, with hanging at the end of it. Like 
an unmanageable little pony, she took the 
bit between her teeth and said, “I’m not 
going to be married. ’’ 

4. 

But she had to marry after all. And 
then began her lesson. The whole universe 
shrank for her within the walls of her 
mother-in-law’s household. The latter 
began at once her reformation duties. She 
hardened her face and said : 

“My child, you are not a baby. The 
vulgar loudness of your behaviour won’t 
suit our family.’* 

The moral which Mrinmayi learnt from 
these words was, that she must find some 
more suitable place for herself,— and she 
became invisible that very afternoon. 
They went on vainly searching for her till 
her friend Rukhal played the traitor, and 
revealed her hiding place in a deserted, 
broken down wooden chariot once used 
for taking out the image of the god for an 
airing. After this, the atmosphere of her 
mother-in-law’s home became intolerably 
hot. Rain came down at night. 

Apurba, coming close to Mrinmayi in 
his bed, whispered to her: “Mrinmayi, 
don’t you love me ?” Mrimayi broke out ; 
“No, I shall never love you !’* 

“But what harm have I done you ?” 
said Apurba. 

“Why did you marry me?” was the 
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reply. To give a satisfactory explanation 
to this question was difficult, but Apurba 
said to himself : “I must win, in the end, 
this rebellious heart/' 

On the next day, the mother-in-law 
observed some signs of petulance in 
Mrinmayi and shut her up in a room. 
When Mrinmayi could find no way to get 
out, she tore the bed sheet to rags with 
her teeth in viiin anger, and Hinging Jiecself 
on the floor burst out weeping and calling 
in agony : "Father, father !" 

Just then somebody came and sat by 
her. lie tried to arrange her dishevelled 
hair as she turned from side to side, but 
Mrinmayi angrily shook her head and 
pushed his hand away. Apurba, (for it 
was he) bent his face to her ear and 
whispered : 

"I have secretly opened the gate ; let 
us run away by the back door.” 

Mrinmayi again violently shook her 
head and said "No.” 

Apurba tried to raise her face gently by 
the chin saying : "Do look who is there." 
Kakhal had come and was standing 
foolishly by the door looking at Mrin- 
maji.-But the girl pushed away Apurb.i's 
hand without raising her face. 

He said : "Kakhal has come to play 
with you. Won't you come ?" 

She said : "No . Kakhal was greatly 
relieved to be allowed to run away from 
this scene. 

Apurba sat still and silent. Mrinmayi 
wept and wept, till she was so tired that 
she fell asleep ; then Apurba went out 
silently and shut the door. 

The next day Mrinmayi received a letter 
from her father, in which he expressed his 
regret for not being able to be present at 
the marriage of his darling daughter. He 
ended with his blessings. The girl went 
to her mother-in-law aud said : "I must 
go to my father." 

A scolding began at once:— "Youi 
lather! wliatathiug to ask. Your father 
has no decent house for himself,— how can 
you go to him ?" 

Mrinmayi came back to her room in 
despair and cried to herself, "Father, take 
me away from this place ! I have nobody 
here* to love me. I shall die, if I am left 
here.' 1 

In the depth of the night, when her 
husband loll asleep, she quietly opened the 
door and went out of the house. It was 
cloudy, yet the moonlight was strong 


enough to show her the path. But 
Mrinmayi had no idea which was the way 
to reach her father. She hud a belie! that 
the road, which the post runners took, led 
to all the adresses of all the men in the 
world. 

So she went that way, and was quite 
tired out with walking when the night was 
nearly ended. 

The early birds doubtfully twittered 
their greetings to the morning, when 
JMiinmaji came to the end of the road at 
the river bank, where theie was a big 
bazaar. Just then she heard the clatter 
of the iron ring of the mail runner. She 
rushed to him and in her eager, tired voice 
cried : “1 want to go to my father at 
Kushiganj. Do take me with you." 

The postman told her hurriedly that 
lie did not know where Kushiganj whs 
and the next moment wakened up the 
boatman of the mail boat and sailed away, 
lie had no time either to pity or to 
question. 

By the time Mrinmayi had descended 
the landing stairs aud called a boat, the 
street and the river-bank wcie fully awake. 
Before the boatman could answer, some 
one from a boat near at hand called out : 

"Hallo, Miinul How on earth could 
you get here ?" 

The girl replied in all eagerness : 

"Bonomali, l must go to my lather at 
Kushigauj. Please take me in your boat !" 

This boatman belonged to her own 
village and knew all about the wild un- 
tameable girl. He said to her : 

"You want to go to your father ? 
That’s good. I'll take you.” 

Mrinmayi got iuto the boat. The 
clouds thickened aud the rain came down 
in showers. The river, swollen by the 
monsoon, rocked the boat, aud Mrinmayi 
fell asleep. When she woke up, she fouud 
herself in her own bed iu her mother-in- 
law's house. 

The maid-servant began scolding her 
the moment she saw her awake. The 
mother-in-law came next As she entered, 
Mrinmayi opened her eyes wide and 
silently looked iu her face. But when the 
mother-in-law made a refeicucc to the ill 
breediug of Mrinmayi’s family, the girl 
rushed out of her room and entered the 
next aud shut the door from the inside. 

Apurba came to his mother and said : 
"Mother, 1 don’t sec any Lnuiu iu seudiug 
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Mriumayi ior just a lew days to her 
father's house." 

The mother's reply was to 9Cold Apurba 
in unmeasured terms (or selecting this one 
girl from all the suitable brides who might 
have been had for the mere asking. 

5. 

In the middle of the night, Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said: "Mrinmayi 
arc you ready to go to your father ?" She 
clutched his hand and said : “Yes." Apurba 
whispered : 

"Then come. Let us run away (rom 
this place. I have got a boat ready at the 
binding. Come." 

Mrinmayi cast a grateful glance at her 
husband's face, and got up and dressed, 
and was ready to go. Apurba left a letter 
for his mother, and then both of them left 
the house together haud in hand. 

This was the first time that Mrinmayi 
had put her hand into her husband's with 
a spontaneous feeling of dependence. They 
went on their journey along the lonely 
village road through the depth of the 
night. 

When they reached the landing stage, 
they got into a boat, and in spite of the 
turbulent joy which she felt Mrinmayi fell 
asleep The next day,— what emancipa- 
tion, what unspeakable bli*s it was ! They 
passed by all the different villages, 
markets, cultivated fields, and groups ol 
boats at anchor near some ghat. Mrin- 
ltmyi began to ply her husband with 
questions about every little trifle,— where 
were those boats coming from, what were 
their cargoes, what was the name of 
that village ?— questions whose answers 
were not in the text books which Apurba 
studied in his College. His friends might 
be concerned to hear, that Apurba's 
answers did not always tally with the 
truth. He would not hesitate for a 
moment to descrilH* bags of linseed as 
‘mustard,' and the village of Kachwar as 
‘Kainagar,' or to point out the district 
magistrate's court as the landlord's office. 
Whatever answer she got, Mriumayi was 
fully satisfied, never doubting its accuracy. 

The next day the boat reached Kushi- 

£ anj. lshan, seated on his office stool, in 
is hut dimly lighted with a square oil- 
lantern, was deep in his accounts before 
his small desk, bis big ledger open before 
him, when this young pair entered the 
room. Mrinmayi at once called out : 
"Father !" 


Such a word, uttered in so sweet a 
voice, had never sounded before in that 
corrugated iron room. Ishan coaid hardly 
restrain his tears and sat dumb, for a 
moment, vainlv seeking for some greeting. 
He was in great confusion how fitly to 
receive the young married couple in his 
office, crowded with bales of jute and piled 
lip ledgers, which had also to serve him for 
a bed-room. And then about the meals,— 
the prior man had to cook for himself his 
own simple dinner, but how could he offer 
that to his guests ? Mrinmayi said, 
"Father, let us cook the food ourselves." 

Aud Apurba joined in this proposal 
with great zest. In this room, with all its 
lack of space for man airl food, their joy 
welled up in full abundance, like the jet of 
water thrown up all the higher because 
the opening of the fountain is narro w. 

Three days were passed in this manner. 
Steamers came to stop at the landing 
stage all day long with their noisy crowd 
of men. At last, in the evening, the river 
hank would become deserted and then,— 
what freedom ! And the cooking prepara- 
tions, in which the art of cookery was not 
carried to its perfection,— what fun it was ! 
And the jnkes and mock quarrels about the 
mock deficiencies in Mrinmayi's domestic 
skill,— what absurd carryings on! But 
it had to come to an end at last. Apurba 
did not dare to prolong his French leave, 
and lshan also thought it was wise for 
them to return. 

When the culprits reached home, the 
mother remained sulkily silent. She never 
even blamed them for what they bad done 
so as to give them an opportunity to 
explain their conduct. This sullen silence 
became at last intolerable, aud Apurba 
expressed his intention of going back to 
college in order to study Law. The mother, 
affecting indifference, said to him, "What 
about your wife ?" 

Apurba answered, "Let her remain 
here." 

"Oh, no, no !" cried the Mother, "you 
should take her with you." 

Apurba said in a voice of annoyance : 

"Very well." 

The preparation went on for their 
departure to the town, aud on the night 
before leaving, Apurba, coming to his bed, 
found Mrinmayi in tears. This hurt him 
greatly and he cried : 

"Mrinmayi, don't you want to come to 
Calcutta with me ?" 
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lhe girl replied, “No !” Apurba’s next 
question was, “Don’t you love me ?” But 
the question remained unanswered. There 
are times when answers to such questions 
are absolutely simple, but at other times 
they become too complex for a young girl 
to answer. 

Apurba asked, “Do you feel unwilling 
to leave- Kakhal behind ?” 

Mrinmayi instantly answered, “Y$s." 
For a moment this young man, who was 
proud of his n. a. degree, felt a needle prick 
of jealousy deep down in his heart, and 
said : 

“I shan’t be able to come back home 
for a long time.”— Mrinmayi had nothing 
to say. “It may be two years or more,” 
he added. Mrinmayi told him with cool- 
ness, “You had better bring back with 
you, for Rakhal, a good Sheffield knife 
with three blades.” 

Apurba sat up and asked, “Tien you 
mean to stay on here ?” 

Mrinmayi said, “Yes, 1 shall go to my 
own mother.” 

Apurba breathed a deep sigh and said : 

“Very well : I shall not come home, until 
you write me a letter asking me to come 
to you. Are you very, very glad ?” 

Mrinmayi thought this question needed 
uo answer, and fell asleep. Apurba got 
no sleep that night. 

When it was nearly dawn, Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said : 

“Mrinu,it is time to go. Let me take 
you to your mother’s house.” 

When his wife got 'up from her bed, 
Apurba held her by both hands and said : 

“I have a prayer to make to you.— I 
have helped you several times and 1 want 
to claim my reward.” 

Mrinmayi was surprised and said : ’ 

“What ?” 

Apurba answered : 

“Mrinu, please give me a kiss out of 
pure love.” 

When the girl heard this absurd request 
and saw Apurba’s solemn face, she burst 
out laughing. When it was over, she 
held her face for a kiss, but broke out 
laughing again. After a few more at- 
tempts, she gave it up. Apurba pulled her 
ear gently as a mild puuisument. 

7 . 

When Mrinmayi came to her mother’s 
house, she was surprised to find that it 
was not as pleasant to her as before. 


Time seemed to hang heavily on her hands, 
and she wondered in her mind what was 
lacking in the familiar home surroundings. 
Suddenly it seemed to her that the whole 
house and village were deserted and she 
longed to go to Calcutta. Sbe did not 
know that even on that last night the 
earlier portion of her life, to which she 
clung, had changed its aspect before she 
knew it. Now she could easily shake of! 
her past associations as the tree sheds its 
dead leaves. She did not understand that 
her destiny had struck the blow and 
severed her youth from her childhood, 
with its magic blade, in such a subtle 
manner that they kept together even alter 
the stroke; but directly she moved, one 
half of her life fell from the other and 
Mrinmayi looked at it in wonder. The 
young girl, who used to occupy the old bed- 
room in this house, no longer existed ; all 
her memory hovered round another bed in 
another bedroom. 

Mrinmayi refused to go out of doors 
any longer, and her laughter had a 
strangely different ring. Rakhal became 
slightly afraid of her. He gave up all 
thought of playing with her. 

One day, Mrinmayi came to her mother 
and asked her : 

“Mother, please take mo to my mother- 
in-law’s house.” 

After this, one morning the mother-in- 
law was surprised to see Mrinmayi come 
and touch the ground with her forehead 
before her feet. She got up at once and took 
her in her arms. Their union was com- 
plete in a moment, and the cloud of mis- 
understanding was swept away leaving 
the atmosphere glistening with the radi- 
ance of tears. 

When Mrinmayi’s body and mind be- 
came filled with womanhood, deep and 
large, it gave her an aching pain. Her 
eyes became sad, like the shadow of rain 
upou some lake, and she put these 
questions to her husband in her own 
mind.— Why did you not have the patience 
to understand ine, when I was late in 
understanding you? Why did you put 
up with my disobedience, when I refused 
to follow you to Calcutta ? 

Suddenly she came to fathom the look 
in Apurba’s eyes when, on that morning, 
he had caught hold of her b ana by the 
village pool and then slowly released her. 
She remembered, too, the futile flights of 
that kiss, which had never reached its goal) 
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and was now like a thirsty bird haunting 
that past opportunity. She recollected 
how Apurba had *aid to her, that he 
would never come back until he had 
received from her a message asking him 
to do so; and she sat down at once to 
write a letter. The gilt-edged note-paper 
which Apurba had given her was brought 
out of its box, and with great care she 
began to write in a big hand, smudging 
her fingers with ink. With her first word 
she plunged into the subject without 
addressing him : 

M Why don't you write to we ? How nrc 
you? And pkiisc come home.” 

She could think of no other words to 
say. But though the important message 
had been given, yet unfortunately the un- 
important words occupy the greatest space 
in human communication. She racked her 
bruins to add a few more words to what 
she had written, and then wrote : 

' This time don't target to write me 
letters and write how you arc , and come 
back home , and mother is quite well Our 
deer-coloured cow had a calf last night 

Here she came to the end ol her resour- 
ces. She put her letter into the envelope 
and poured out all her love as she wrote 
the name, Snjuta Babu Apurba Krishna 
Roy. She (lid not know that anything 
more was needed by way of an address, 
so the letter did not reach its goal, 
and the postal authorities were not 
to blame for it. 

8 . 

It was vacation time. Vet Apurba 
never came home. The mother thought 
that he was nourishing anger against her. 
Mrinniayi was certain that her letter was 
not well enough written to satisfy him. 
At last the Mother said to herdaughter- 
in-lnw, “Apurba has beeu absent for so 
long, that 1 am thinking of going to 
Calcutta to see hint. Would you like to 
come with me ?” 

Mrinmayi gave a violent nod of assent. 
Then she ran to her room and shut herself 
in. She fell upon her bed, clutched the 

S how to her breast, and gave vent to her 
dings by laughing and excited move- 
ments. When this fit was over, she became 
grave and sad and sat up on the bed and 
wept ki silence. 

Without telling Apurba, these two 
repentant women went to Calcutta to ask 
lor Apurba’s forgiveness. The mother bad 


a son-in-law in Calcutta, and so she put 
up at his house. 1 bat very same evening, 
Apurba broke his promise and began to 
write a letter to Mrinmayi. But he found 
no terms of endearment fit to express his 
love, and felt disgusted with his mother- 
tongue for its poverty. But when he got 
a letter from his brother-in-law, informing 
him of the arrival of his mother and invit- 
ing him to dinner, he hastened to his 
sister’s house without delay. 

The first question he asked his mother, 
when he met her, was : 

“Mother, is everybody at home quite 
well ?” 

The mother answered : “Yes I have 
come here to take you back home.” 

Apurba said that he thought it 
was not necessary on her part to have 
taken nil this trouble for such a purpose, 
and he hud his examination before him, 
etc., etc. 

The brother-in-law called out smiling : 

“All this is a mere excuse :Jthe real reason 
is that he is afraid of me for a rival.” 

His sister replied : “indeed there is 
good cause to be afraid of you. The poor 
child may get a teirible shock when she 
sees you.” 

Thus the laughter and jokes became 
plentiful, but Apurba remained silent. He 
was accusing his mother in his mind for 
not having nad the consideration to bring 
Mrinmayi with her. Then he thought that 
possibly his mother had tried, but failed, 
owing to Mrinmayi's unwillingness, and 
he felt afraid even to question nis mother 
about it ; the whole scheme of things seem- 
ed to hini full of incorrigible blunders. 

When the dinner was over, it came on 
to rain and his sister said, “Dada, you 
sleep here?” 

But Apurba replied, “No, 1 must go 
home. I have work to do.” 

The brother-in-law said, “How absurd ! 
You have no one at home to account for 
your absence and you needn’t be anxious.” 

Then his sister told him that he was 
looking very tired, and it was better for 
him to leave the company and go to bed. 
Apurba went to his bed-room and found it 
in darkness. His sister asked him if he 
wanted a light, but be said that be pre- 
ferred the dark. When his sister had left, 
he groped his way to the bedstead and 
red to get iuto bed. 
of a sudden a tender pair of arms, 
with a [ingle oi bracelets, were flung 
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feaad his neck, and two lips almost 
■bothered him with kisses wet with tears. 

At first it startled Apurba greatly, but 
§§hen he came to know that those kisses, 


which had been obstructed once by laugh- 
ter, had now found their completion in 
tears. 


A MODEL VILLAGE IN THE BAROD \ ST A IE 

By Rao Bahadur Govindtuiai II. Drsai. 


B HADRAN is the mine of the head- 
quarters of a Pcta- Mahal in the 
Baroda District of the Baro la State. 
It is one of the oldest villages. Tradition 
runs to the effect th it it was founded on 
thellthSudi of Vaishakh, Samvat year 
1232. It is named after the Goddess 
Bhadra Kali whose ancient temple exists 
even now in the village. According to the 
Census of 1911, the number of inhabited 
houses is 1418, and the population 4821, 
out of which 2742 are inales and 2081 
females. There are 4430 Hindus, 265 Maho- 
medans and 128 Jains. The Hindu popu- 
lation consists mainly of Patidars— a very 
intelligent and industrious class of people 
following mainly agriculture as their 
hereditary profession. The liberal and far- 
reaching educational policy of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Gaekwar has produced 
within the last 20 years very remarkable 
results, and Bhadran has now become a 
model village in the Baroda State. A brief 
account of the wonderful results obtained 
by the people of Bha Iran is given here in 
the hope that it may stimulate other 
places to follow its example. 

Libraries. 

One of the oldest and most prominent 
of the public institutions of Bhadran 
is the Library which was founded in 
1895 by the -first batch of its educated 
youths. It was built at a cost of Rs. 
6000, out of which Rs. 3000 were contri- 
buted by the principal inhabitants and 
Rs. 3000 were raised by a loan which 
was gradually repaid from donations and 
gifts oft festive occasions such as marriages 
and fees paid by life members. This 
Library was originally intended for both 
the sexes, but as the taste for reading in- 
creased more and more, women began to 
take advantage of the Library and It was 


ultimately foun I necessary to establish a 
separate library for them under the name 
of “Mahila PustakalayV' The foundation 
of the building was laid by I)ewan 
Tckchaml, I.C.S., Revenue Commissioner 
in 191 2 ; and the building when completed 
co*t Rs. 6000, out of which Rs. 2000 were 
received as a grant from the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
.and the rest, namely Rs. 4000, were collect- 
ed by the people. A third library called 
“Bal Pustakalayn” has been opened this 
year an 1 is intended mainly for children. 
It owes its existence to the generosity of 
Mr. Maganlal Dalpntram Khakhar, j.p. 
of Bombay who, pleased with the Bhadran 
people’s public spirit and self-reliance, 
maae a gift to them of his father’s valuable 
collection of school children’s books. 

Schools. 

A Vernacular School lor boys and 
another for girls have been established by 
Government. A building for the Boy’s 
School has been built by Government, but 
the Girl's School being in want of one, it 
has been recently erected at a cost of Rs. 
30,000, out of which the villagers gave 
Rs. 6000, and Mr. Tulsibhai Bakorbhai. 
one of the leaders of the place, donated 
Rs. 10,000, and the rest, viz. Rs. 14,000, 
was contributed by Jlis Highness’ Gov- 
ernment There is a separate school for 
the boys and girls of the depressed classes 
with a special building of its own. An 
English Class teaching upto the first two 
Standards wa9 opened in 1906, by a few 
of the leaders. It received a monthly grant 
of Rs. 25 from Government. In eaeh suc- 
ceeding year, the leaders went on adding 
a new Standard till 1909 when it was 
converted into an Anglo- Vernacular School 
maintained solely by Government. But the 
zeal of the people had not abated. They 
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opened a private Filth Standard class and 
Government appreciated their seal for high- 
er education by adding a Fifth Standard 
to the Government School. The people now 
opened a private Sixth Staudard class at 
their expense and proposed to Government 
that it they (Government) maintained the 
Sixth Standard class also, they (the 
people) would maintain a Matriculation 
class. This was accepted and the Matri- 
culation Class maintained solely Irom 
lunds collected by the people came into 
existence in 1911, and received from 
Government a monthly grant-in-aid of 
Rs. BO. Thus Bhadran got a High School. 
But the people were not satisfied so long 
as their High School was not on a perma- 
nent looting. They offered to pay Govern- 
ment Rs. 20,000, if the Bhaclran Anglo- 
Vernacular School was converted into a 
Government High School. The Baroda 
Government, ever ready to help those who 
help themselves, not only accepted this 
proposal but appreciated the laudable 
efforts oi the Bhadran people for their 
improvement by giving them a building 
for the High School at a cost of Rs. 
46,000. A Boarding House has been built 
in connection with the High School for 
students from villages by a generous 
citizen named Jethabhai Naranbhai in 
memory oi his deceased son Shambhu 
Prase d at a total cost of Rs. 1 5,000, out 
of which one half was contributed by the 
Taluka Local Board. 

Clock-tower. 

One Lnllubhai, a Jain merchant, want- 
ed to spend Rs, 3000 after a parabdi , 
i. e„ a tower for feeding birds. The leaders 
of Bhadran offered to contribute Rs. 2000, 
if he agreed to have it built in such a way 
that it may serve both as a parabdi and 
also as a clock tower. This was agreed 
to, and the little town of Bhadran has 
now in its centre, a clock-tower striking 
hours, half hours and quarter hours. 

Dispensary. 

To mark his appreciation of the 
good work done by the Bhadran people, 
Hit Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gaekwar gave it a dispensary on the 
occasion oi the celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of His Highness' administration. 
A suitable building for the dispensary has 
been built at a cost of Kb. 13.000 out of 
which one half was contributed by the 
people. 


Government offices. 

Bhadran being the head quarters of 
a Peta Mahal has aMahalkarrsKutcbery, 
a Foujdar'9 Kutchery, a Sub-Registrar's 
Kutcbery, and a Police line, with suitable 
buildings provided by Government, which 
have added greatly to the beauty of the 
town. 

. Municipality. 

A Municipality has been established 
in the town by Government. Half the 
number of members is nominated by 
Government and half elected by the people. 
The Municipality looks after the sanitary 
arrangements of the town and manages 
the ne wly constructed water-works. 

Water- works. 

The wells arc deep in Bhaclran and 
women had to struggle hard to draw 
water for drinking and other purposes. 
The progressive people of bhadran con- 
ceived the idea of having a small water- 
works of their own. They applied to 
Government and obtained from them Rs. 
26000, as a loan and Ks. 12000, as a gift 
and this provided a water-works for their 
little town. A well has been dug and 
water is pumped up and stored up in a 
reservoir from which it is distributed by 

C to the houses. Those who take 
! connection have to pay Rs. 9 a year, 
and those who take water from public 
stands pay Rs. 3. The income from this 
source yields sufficient for current expendi- 
ture and for paying instalments for the 
loan which is to be repaid in 30 years. 

Local Board. 

There is a Taluka Local Board with 
head quarters at Bhadran which looks 
after wells, tanks, roads, bridges, culverts, 
etc , of the w hole Taluka. 

Dharmashala. 

There is a Dharmashala for travel- 
lers which has been recently repaired at a 
cost of Rs. 3600. 

Public Garden. 

The facilities provided by the water- 
works has led to the laying out of 
a small public garden with a fountain 
which is situated just near the public 
offices. It affords rest and recreation to 
the people, specially in the evening, when 
they gather together and pass an hour -or 
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twain the open air and enjoy the fra- 
grance of flowers. 


Agricultural Bank. 

The ftopniation of Bhadran being 
mainly agricultural, an agricultural bank 
was r eq u ired. It was started in the year 
, mainly owing to the adventurous 
bf toe people. A capital of Rs. 

| has been raised by 5000 shares of 

Rs. tfhmk. Of these one half have been 
•mMtidi by the people and the other half 
by9te$$romeat, The Bank is managed by 
“ ' * Directors of which the Saba 

the District is ex-officio 
Advances are made to indivi- 




dual agriculturists, as well as to Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 

Agricultural Association. 

For the advancement of agriculture 
an Agricultural Association ha# ' been 
recently formed. Ordinary members -pay 
a fee of Re. 1 and life members pay'll. 95- 
Monthly meetings ate held ana questions 
of agricultural interest are discussed. An 
Agricultural Museum and a Seeds Mid 
Implements Store are under contempla- 
tion ; and the seal and intelligence of pie 
people will soon bring them into exist- 
ence. 
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Kindergarten clasi—Bhadran Vernacular School 


Lbctukb Hall. 

The numerous educational and other 
activities of the people required a public 
lecture Hall. This was estimated to 
cost Rs. 17000, which amount was collec* 
ted by contributions from the municipality 
(Rs. 2500), Mahal Panchayat (Rs. 8500) 
and the District Local Board (Rs. 6000). 
Free land has been given by the people and 
the building is now ready. It is used ordi- 
narily for bolding meetings of the Muni- 
cipality and the Local Board. The central 
hall is used as a public lecture hall, and has 
a gallery for the accommodation of ladies* 


Club. 

But with all desirable acquisitions, 
Bhadran would not be a modern town 
without a clut* A generous citizen wishing 
to donate Rs. 5000, for a public purpose, 
was told that the sum would be accepted 
if he agreed to have it spent on a dub 
building. This has been agreed upon and 
a club building is now under construction* 

Workers. 

All the above activities in Bhadran 
which have contributed to make it a model 
town within the last 20 years owe much t* 
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a4tfl 6ai of them Mi Mott- 
ttftff Executive Engineer m 
Mfe who designs ami super- 
construction oi buildings The 
Mr. Varujbft u Vaghjibhai Patel, 
member of the Local Municipality, 
_ f <jf the faldka and District Local 
BonMf^l On elected member ol the 
flat <#|Muc|p*lative council. The t bird is a 
Z inijndar, Mr. Tulsibhni Bikoihhai, and 
the worth a school Master, Mr \mthabhai 
Oovindbhai Patel The list turn* nidi 1 
by a large number ol voluntmv uotkei.s 
think out what is wanted lm the advance 
ment ot the village and collect funds -a 
work in which all the people heartily co- 
operate. 


\ bll KINARY DI&PENSA** S» , 

The Government of Hil'wJfeghfJWs 
the Malnraja Gaekwar with ij ftew to 

E rovide Veterinaty help to jtfafplturists 
nve tcflntlv formulated a wbtpe under 
which, ilaLocal Board agreil to Cdffltributc 
one-third ol the cost, tne remaiaiag two- 
thirds are paid by Government. The ever 
progressive people of Bhadtofi were the 
hist to take advantage of the Scheme dad 
made’a request for a dispensary. ( ft has 
luen sanctioned and Bhadran will 'soon 
have a Veterinary dispensary. * 

Wam of a Railway Station { », 

The ncanst Railway Station is about 
10 nuks from Bliadran. A Railway 
loumctiou is now the only want of the 
pi opk w huh iimatns to be satisfied. They 
me st mmg tin ii utmost for it and some 
of tin kadu«« have personally approached 
the Railway Board at Simla to so align 
the newly projected Vasad-Katbana-Rail- 
way as to pass through Bhadran. 

Conclusion. 

As the result of the educational 
and other activities ia the village, otoe 
person has passed the Londoa M. D. 
examination with a scholarship frgm.Has 
Highness the Maharaja ; another wijebetn 
an Associate Member of the lnfettWM of 
Mechanical Engineers, Mancbesi#ff jjoid 
•‘bout a dozen have passed the SL A. Afd 
LL B. Examinations of ^the Apply 
Umveisity. Over a hundred uadergtSi$M :s 
nre (Mining their livelihood fe&f g#hs 
ptofessions, within and outside fStififie, 
including Africa and other distmSmw. 
One student has just returned fromBPlMd 
after undergoing a complete tfflifljmfjin 
the Dairy-mdustrv, which is ea»Jff Ae 
most import.iut industries in the District. 
Bhadran thus affords an unique example 
ot vvliat could be done for the moral and 
material development of the, people with 
proper leaders, and sympathetic help from. 
Government. , 
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.RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY ASA NATIOiOiUllUlfcR 


i i 

O NCE in the sea of humahity there cost 
' A'frtjjhtfitl Storm of revolution. Sad* 
dentjr, “the sun Of the dying century 
set amidst theblarid-red clouds" and in the 
thick darkness that followed, in the roar 
offtJty, many & storm-battered vessel of 
tradition sank ; while many cithers were 
Carried off their moorings and drifted on 
and 'On, in the dance of the seething, rest- 
less Waves. In that dark night, on a 
marshy coast-land of the sen, in which lay 
scattered about broken fragments of the 
magnificent edifice Of a hundred halls of an 
old, very old civilisation, there stood a 
beacon-light sending 1 out its joyous mes- 
sage of hope to the drifting arid sinking 
vessels of nistoty through the darkness of 
theroariqg storm. Whenever 1 think of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, such a picture risks 
before my mind. ' 

1 am not using any language of meta- 
phor, when I am speaking of the storm. 
The storm rose indeed. It must be re- 
membered that Rammohun Hoy was 
botti on the eve Of a great revolution, 
the French 1 Resolution of 1789. After 
it, there began everywhere a new era in 
the history of humanity. Freedom from 
all time-honoured bondages of customs 
and conventions, freedom from the rule of 
tyrants and priests, wad the trumpet-call 
of the French Revelation. We know that 
in ’Frithte, as elsewhere, that trumpet-call 
had been sounded byVoltaire, Rousseau, 
Votaey and Others. Here, in' India, it 
Ml cm' Rajd Rammohun Roy to take up 
the same war-cry. It is Wonderful that 
his first Woric; ‘Twfathl Muwahhidih’ or 
a (gtft> to Monotheists, should 1 so closely 
tamable Volney’s 'Rtfins of Entire* and 
beat 1 ant so strikingly the thoughts of 
B i ght ee tft h Ctttury Deism,' 'Rationalism 
and particularly the school Of Tbeophtlan- 
Hiritty'With which the names Of Voltaire 
and Votaey are associated. * 1 

< <But, ’ Jmftnaetaiy, tar India and" the 
wotffl, the 'Raja did not stop there. Hi* 
gehihe was oat merely' destructive, tait 
coast ft** ve.- We Intaw (hat after the 
ftrttt -wild 1, eathmtasm of ibc French 
Revolution had passed 1 aWfey j ' w hen condi- 


tions in France grew Wilder Aitd’moreuOd 
move hopeless everyday and France became 
a menace to the whole df Europe; there 
came a critical turning point W tkdttgHtl 
In England, rtOt Edmund Burke a IMS 
wrote his fatuous 'Reflections on the 
French Revolution’ bringing out the propel 
place and scope of prejudice amt <sm- 
vention in social and political philosophy,' 
but Wordsworth and Coleridge- jdvBeOf 
ranks with him later on. 'the OgS ’6t 
reconstruction sloiriy mads leadteky. 
The genius of Ooethe loomed ' Ihtge m 
the horison. In France, Chateaubriand 
and in Germany, Ndvalif atste a p p eared 
as heralds of the constructive agk I Bat 
wonder of wonders, that here, in ’India, 
the writer of the ‘TahfatuV’MtiwattMdih/ 
the rationalistic, ■ destructive, revolution- 
ary Kaja should also mtay the part 
of the constructive practical social tcg& 
la tor, the renovator of National 
scriptures and revelations! And that he 
should carry on single-handed this 1 work' 
of scripture-renovation for three 'different 
civilisations, the Hindu, the Christian and 
the Mahomednn! ’’ 

To quote from Dr. Brajendra NatbfftaL 
in this connection 1 "The Raja wan raw 
doctrinaire. He bad a wholesome histori- 
cal instinct, a love 0# concrete emfiodi. 
ments and institutions, such as ctaMfom 
tense the horn religious and Social <*•., 
former. A rationalist and uUivevsaliti 
in every pnlse of Us being, he Was 
no believer in the cult of the worship 
of Reason, of naked Logical Abutrao- 
tions, The Universal guiding principle of 
the Lovetff (tad and matt be nought aad 
found in tbS scriptures of the nations, imd' 
rose from the barren religion 'Sf fltettaerori 
Tbeophilanthropy of biacigbteenrii ’ *«bu 
tiny 'predecensors to tviibetail tatSrpROav 
tion and acceptance Uf tbe Historic furdw- 
tioa and scripture*,' no%f indued t ta’augf 
supernatwai sense, bat an embod inseat* n# 
thecoHsctivn sense of the-mcesof 'imoffrind j' 
and conserving' and focnSslng tbatioriu- 
cipie of Authority, Which, itrthis mubaane 
state; 'is an indispensable cement asuMbaa- 
dation, an cle meif tav y factor Bf eo aw* m a t 
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hie, wbtther in tlie social, the political, or 
the religious sphere.” 

India had been, in the past, the meeting 
around of many peoples and races, who 
had brought with tbim different cultures, 
cults and mode* Of worship and different 
manneis and customs. It had been the 
glorious task of India, in her past biatoijr, 
to weld then together into a harmoni- 
ous whole and to unite the various peoples 
thereby into • common tradition. Vte 
notice in the culture-history of our 
people, that then had been, from time to 
tiaM,aew movements of spiritual revival 
and user attempts at building-up of a 
Synthetic philosophy. It was, therefore, 
swat significant that Rammobun Kov 
Should be horn in this land of synthesis 
aad aft a time when the whole world was 
ps§*«t§ through the throes of a new birth 
of hussanity. For, India must take up her 
immortal work hs this age too. She must 
now take her stand in the centre of human- 
ity wad discover the various forms of the 
national, civilisations as so many different 
moulds of the one, indivisible, universal 
humanity. Through various paths, the 
different nationalities are moving towards 
that common goal-rthis was what re- 
mained for the- haja to discover and to 
proriaiat in this new age. 

1 understand that it is utterly iropos. 
si Ur, , within the short compass ot an 
article, to attempt any presentation of 
Kassnsohan Roy in this broad and uni- 
versal aspect. I must, therefoir, confine my 
attention to a much narrower aspect of 
the Raja’s personality and works. The 
problem which dearly stands out as the 
sravsst of aR problems in India today, is 
the problem of the Iudian nation-building. 
I intend to taka it up here and see what 
splatioa of it was offered by Raja Ram- 
mobimiRoy. 

. I must want my senders at the outset 
tint tWa question of nation-bolding did 
notioacur an a problem to Raja Rammobun 
Roy aft ott. He wan the representative of 
uaweratJ humanity ;< the vision of uni- 
vernal humanity was aa dear an the sky 
and the daylipi before him. Therefore, 
tin partkahur problem of const me ting a 
harmony among the haa meals of the 
dhrattt races, religions, cuatoma and codes 
of India was to him merely* part of the 
much larger aad grauter paabmm of shap- 
ing forth the vsaioa of the federation of a 
tearhaananity. It amati always be boras 


in mind that theie wete two distinct ports 
played by Raja Rammohua Roy on the 
historic stage. There was one Rammdhun 
Roy, the Cosmopolite, the representative 
of humanity ; there was another Ram- 
mobun Roy, 4he Rationalist reformer. 

In foimer ages, tbe synthesis which 
India bad attempted to build, co-qidinat<L 
ing the various interests of life, the vorilo® 
cultures and disciplines, was baaed feinon- 
mentally on religion. The Satnasr^M or 
synthesis in the Bhagabad Geets it an 
instance in point. But in this democratic 
age, the autocracy of religion is no longer 
recognised. Now tbe various interests of 
liie, are, each one of them, autonomous, in 
its own respective sphere. We can no 
longer fuse these multifarious elements into 
the crucible of oae colourless unity. The 
monistic monopoly most give way to the 
pluralistic dynamic of life aad thought. 
Therefore, this idea is coming more and 
more into the foreground, that the politi- 
cal, social, economic, ethical and spiritual 
interesta of life arc not dependent on one 
another. Each oue of them is autono- 
mous. This idea, though it bad come into 
lieing in Europe since the Renaissance and 
the humanistic movements and developed 
in recent times, was however not known in 
India. We find it to be strongly pronounc- 
ed in the life and writings of Raj* Kara, 
mohun Koy. This was, indeed, one of Ua 
greatest contributions to modern India. 

The few treatises on Law written by 
Rammohun Roy clearly evince that he 
separated Law from the trammels of 
rituals and ethical precepts, although 
Hindu law is unquestionably bound np 
with them. Then again, in hie writings 
bearing on ethical questions, he differen- 
tiated ethics from intellectual culture, em- 
ulation and spirituality. The famous 
Ram Dass-Tytler controversy in the .Eng- 
lish works of Ratnmohna Roy will bear 
this oat He distinguished religion and 
spiritual culture from social manners and 
custom* (debars), divesting the latter ot 
their sacramental character and isunaring 
them with merely secnlar value. Thmkiths 
question of the purity or the imparity of 
food, to Raja Rammohun, wan merely « 
hygienic question and not* reticious one. 
But people, who fail to grasp this central 
idea of Rammohun Roy, the idea of (dm 
autonomous, coammtar of <eacb mtereakof 
life, ane confused and bewildered*© seehim 
treat legal questions in one way* ethical 
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: questions is another waj and social qucs* 
tmntt in* a completely different maimer 
altonhEhm 

When our country was agitated over 
die question whether English Education 
should be introduced in ludia, or the tols 
and ohataspathies where Sanskrit Ed uco- 
on old lines was imparted should be 
fostered, Raja Rammohun Roy wrote his 
famous letter on English Education to 
Lord Amhmt in 1823, strongly advoca- 
ting the introddchoa of English Education 
in this country. Being a ^edantist himself 
and being the first to publish the tran- 
slation of ‘Vedanta Sutras’ in Bengali, 
he repudiated the teachtag of the Vedanta 
thus 

"Neither can much improvement arUe from each 
speculations at tlie tallowing which nrc the themes 
suggested by the Vcdanta—in what manner is the 
soul absorbed in the I)«ity ’ What relation dors it 
hear to the Divine Cescnce ? Nor will vouths lie 
fitted to hr better members of Society bv the Vedantic 
doctrines which teach them to believe that all visible 
things have no real existence, that as father, brother 
etc., have no actual entity they consequently deserve 
no teal affection and therefore the sooner we escape 
from them and leave the wodd the better M 

Could not this Vedantist ofVedantists 
say also “Deliverance is not for me in re- 
nunciation”? In the same letter, he clearly 
pointed out that unless “Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful 
sciences” were taught along with English, 
there were no hopes of progress of the 
natives of India. 

This letter is a puszle to many people 
tyfthoare under the impression that Rara- 
ttohun Roy was an out and out disciple of 
Sankarscharya, which he was not. What 
impelled kim to write this letter was that 
he Adi quite dearly that if Vedanta domi- 
nated over the other departments of life, 
instead of making room for their free and 
spontaneous growth, it would lead to a 
stultification of life. India would n^ver be 
able to tree herself from the shackles of 
medievalism. 

Wt the question insistently arises here : 
whether by making all the departments 
of fife autonomous, Rammohun Roy really 
spbjt tsfe, so to say, into so many water- 


eiWWilii 


be bo, if rettgjon. according to fyim, was 
not a tkingthat would touch and colour 

of all these autonomies ? Or would they 


better be without pny central unity at 

all ? 


differentiated, autonomous activities of life 
and unifying them into a w bote. .The 
“Brahma” ot Raja Karamohpn Ray. ma 
that central unity. Be was the 
tion, as it were, of all the autonomies. 
Life, as a whole, in ail its independent 
activities, was one with the “Brahma” 
or the “Virata,” the infinite Qne, Of 
coarse, his theological position was 
that the ultimate Self of Brahma is 
Nirguna or unqualified and hence unknovy* 
able. But he says, “This world ot 
names (Nama) and forms (Rupp) wbR& 
are unreal, is manifested as real in 
Him ( Brahma )”- Vedantasara (Bengali), 
This manifestation of Brahma is every* 
where. He is manifested in Nature, in the 
human mind and all its attributes, i q the 
history of man, in society, politic^ law 
and manners, and e*cq in commerce apd) 
arts. There is no end of His mantfesfca- 
tion. So Rammohun Roy’s ‘Brahma 1 Is 
variedly manifested and all that variety 
rest in Him. The sadhao or the spiritual 
discipline through which Brahma may be 
realised, is to translate his words : “To 
contemplate the unity with all/' In other 
words, it is to grow into cosmic conscious 
ness. The G ajatri which was a household 
mantra to all the “twice-born" in India in 
ancient times, admirably sets forth this 
grand and noble conception of contemhfeu 
tion of the unity with all. In Rammqlfti 
Roy’s spiritual discipline and practices, the 
Gayatrt, therefore, was an indispensable 
element. In a small pamphlet in Bengali 
entitled “The Meaning of Gayatri". Ram- 
xqohun Roy has explained its taper signific- 
ance that it urges people to grow into 
cosmic consciousness and to realise that 
the same consciousness is breathed into 
them by the Divine Being. 

Unless we have, in the beginning, a clear 
idea of the principles and the mode of reali- 
sation of them by the man, we cannot form 
any estimate either of bis woyk fpv aR 
humanity or of bis work, on certain 


IrTTHf ftTljl; 


For our own convenience, we moat 
broadly divide bis work into twodirisUww : 
(i) bis work in tbe field of {religion; (i jV Mg 
work in the socioeconomic gqp^palituaf- 

the field ofceBgtm, £40010*4*0 Boy 
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ptrcriirtd that although the religions of 
the world agreed in fundamental matters, 
thril* dingfecments wtfe nialniy due 1 to 
rfttnilt and ceremonials being rtmiideffed 
assart and parcel of ‘religion. Religion, 
Awe than anything else 1 , could Have been 
the greatest unifying force in society. But 
unfortunately, the History of religion has 
been otherwise! and religion sowed 
greater seeds of dissension than any other 
institution. Therefore, to separate rites or 
ach ara from religion and to bring oat the 
essential unity of religions, was the high 
task which Kamhionun Roy set before 
hhn. 

It must not be supposed that in order to 
bring into relief the universal and funda- 
ments! elements in religion, Rammohun 
Roy wished, for a moment, to obliterate 
the particular racial or cultural features of 
each religion and laid down that those 
particular cults, ideals and disciplines of 
religion should be swept away. Except in 
the first stage of his mental development, 


mm 


ver disowned and disregarded these 


S&cial cults and disciplines whose char- 
acter is mote racial than universal. But, 
Of course, he endeavoured to rationalist 
and universally these racial elements of 
religion al^ft For, unless they tended to 
universality, they would he stumbling 
blocks the evolution of religion. Conse- 
quently, they elements must be thorough- 
ly prnged of all baser alloy ; the fire of 
retf#ontttu$thrtagout their genuine gold. 
Rhmtdohurt Roy, therefore, sought to 
liberate Hinduism from the bondages of 
stfbh igtyOntot and unmeaning practices as 
act! 'wgich spring ftom gfeed of reward 
or ftar of j>Uhishment [Kamya aatma). 


to be * S adaCbara os good pmctiosittw}* 
condemns the rites aJni practices q f; ot her 
sects as bad practices. ForinstanceiitarivRtit 
sadaebara for the Tautricisaot eadadkara 
for the Vatsbaav. 1 The Vaistow syoaH 
be horrified at the sight of wine and. meat 
whereas the l'antnc would be exultant 
when he )saw them. Then again, 
drfierent sects in India, says the Koja, ave 
veryjkxtble ih their character. Quei'may 
very easily relinquish one faith tand take 
to another and nd> sooner he changes Jus 
sect than his manners and customs inevit- 
ably change also. So his conclusion about 
this vexed question of sadaebara is, to 
translate from his own writing: “It is 
futile to hold oue's own nchara or pent* 
ticcs and customs as good or sadaebara 
and to condemn the practices of a different 
sect as bad . . Wine and meat, in regulated 
measure, are accepted as good among 
many people who hold respectable position 
in society. Consequently, to take wine and 
meat in regulated measure must be 

MM (VAINiI Avanlirta Ada ll 


This dissociation of a ebara from religion 
and declaration of the practices of all sects 
a9 equally good, removes all evils that 
might accrue by adherence to rites add 
practices as sacraments 

But it would be wrotjg to state that 
Raja Rammohun Ray considered rites add 
customs simply as comtnod bonds of 
society and nothing more. That was 
merely the negative side of defter*}. ft 
had also a positive side. Rammohun Roy 
held that these rites and usage* must 'tie 
looked upon as conducive to the “GrtUteut 
good of the greatest number. 11 The regu- 
lative principle of rites and practices wife 


Tative principle of rites q nd practices wife 
to mm, therefore, to uy Ms otoW epithet. 
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la politics, he was neither in favour of 
Monarchy nor democracy; the forms of 
Government were non-essential to him. 
Bat he insisted on each country and people 
having representative Government, having 
full powers to shape their own national 
destiny. In politics also, as in religion, 
his great ideal was federation. In his 
supremely prophetic vision, the federation 
[religions and the federation of states 
oed large. I have said already that this 
Son* of world-federation was his vision 
Brahma. This was his • Gnvntri This 

S s his spiritual contemplation of the 
E. 

V When the news arrived in Calcutta, in 
1821, that representative Government 
ted been established in Spain, Kaja Ram- 
mohun Koy gave a public feast at the 
p&lcutta Town Hall, to celebrate the 
#rent. When again, he heard oi the defeat 
tf Neapolitans, he became so terribly 
depressed on that day at the news that 
lie had to cancel an important engage- 
Jtient he had in the evening with an English 
friend of his, Mr. Buckland. He wrote him 
k letter, saying that he was unable to 
keep his engagement as his heart was sad. 
An extract from the letter may be quoted 
below 

“Prom the late unhappy news I am obliged to 
conclude that 1 shall not live to see lil>crty universally 
restored to the nations of Europe and Asiatic nations. 

Under these cucuinstances I considct the cuust of 

the Neapolitans as my own and thur enemies us ours. 
Enemies to liberty aud friends to despotism have 
never been and will never be ultimately stircessful.” 

During Jiis voyage to England, when 
the ship halted at Natal in South Africa, 
be saw a French boat with the flag of 
liberty hoisted on it. He was so restless 
and eager to go and salute the flag of 
liberty that in his hurry he missed his 


footing on the gang 


and sprained 


so badly his foot that he never com- 
pletely recovered from it afterwards. While 
waving the French boat, be was heard 
exclaiming with rapture, ‘Glory, glory, 
glory to france !’ He arrived in England 
just when the whole of England was 
in a commotion over the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. The Kaja wrote to 
an English friend after the bill was passed, 
that be had resolved to leave England for 
good if .the bill was rejected in Parliament. 

' Coming now to the particular ques- 
tion of the Raja's lines of Indian nation- 
Maiding, need 1 say that he could not 
possibly propose to build the Indian 
67K-7 


nationality on auy other basis but the 
broad and universal basis of freedom 
which he worked out in religious, social 
and political spheres for all humanity ? 

lie has indicated three causes of India's 
degradation and downfall. The first is, 
India was politically divided into innumer- 
able states and principnht irs ruled by foreign 
princes and this loss ol political freedom 
wus one of the causes of the downfall of 
India. He snys • “The country was at 
different periods invaded and brought un- 
der temporary subjection to foreign prin- 
ces’* and hence it is “a country in which 

the notion of patriotism had never made 
its way.” lie writes that for the same reason 
the English could conquer India with the 
help of the native soldiers of this country. 
The second cause of India’s downfall is, to 
translate his own words : “Our system of 
caste which is at the root of all disunion.” 
The third cause is, to translate his own 
words again, “our excessive mildness and 
want of grit which we wrongly suppose 
to be religion,”— in other words, what 
Nietszche would call “slave-morality.” 1 
ought to translate the whole extract here. 
In answer to the question why the Bengalis 
are so weak as a race, he writes in 
his ‘Brahman She bad lu’ (Bengali work):— 
“For nine hundred years (i.e. since India 
lost her freedom) we have been subject 
.to this condemnation. And the causes 
(of our weakness) are our system of caste 
which is at the root of all disunion and 
our excessive mildness and our want of 
grit which we wrongly suppose to be reli- 
gion.” 

It is not difhcult to asceitain these 
causes of India’s degradation. But it is 
most vitally important to know what re- 
medies he suggested for the removal ol 
these causes. Let us hrst see what his 
remedy was in regard to religion. 

1 know that most of my readers would 
here say that he founded the Brahmo re- 
ligion discarding idolatry and that was 
ail he did. But I cannot honestly identify 
Ramraohun Roy’s ideals of Hindu religion 
with the very general and cosmopolitan 
tenets he laid down in his famous “Trust 
Deed of the Brahmo Samaj.” I can- 
not also for a moment think that by 
founding the ‘Brahmo Sabha* (the new 
church) he formed a new sect or com- 
munity altogether and severed his con- 
nection with his parent Hindu com- * 
infinity. By reading his ‘Trust Deed of the 
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B rah mo Sam»)’ all that I un<lerst r ml is 
that he desired this new church to he a 
meeting-place for all religionists. I have 
already said that hm ideal was that the 
Hindu, the Mahomedati and the Christian, 
should each, through particular cults, 
ideals and disciplines of his religion, graeju- 
ally advance towards a universal religion. 
Hut so long as the vision of a universal 
religion was out of ken, so long as each 
religion was offensive to the other, and the 
adherents of one church had no entrance 
into another church he did not belong to, 
there must be some common prayer- 
ground prepared whither people of all re. 
ligious sects might congregate in a com- 
mon worship. Therefore, from such a 
place of worship, must be carefully effaced 
those differences and peculiarities, racial 
or other, which prevented the adherents of 
one religion from coming together in pray- 
er and worship with those of another. 
Kammohun Roy’s idea was that on the 
one hand, each religion must proceed 
along rational, universal lines preserving 
intact all its special features, racial and 
cultural ; on the other hand, there must 
be an embodiment of the spirit of universal 
religion to harmonise peoples of different 
faiths. And that was his Brahtno Samaj. 

We have seen that Ratnruohun Roy 
has indicated as the cause of our social 
disunion and disruption, our system of 
caste which fosters disunion. It is there- 
fore imporfant to know what remedy he 
suggested for removing this evil, which, 
according to him, was a great bar to social 
progress and social solidarity. 

There is a famous treatise' called “B ijra- 
shuchi" written by Mrityunjayacharya 
on caste. Distinctions ot caste have 
been strongly condemned and proved to 
be utterly hollow and without any founda- 
tion in that wonderful treatise. Raja 
Kammohun Hoy translated it into Bengali 
and published it, showing thereby his 
intellectual sympathy with i(s positions. 
1 wish to translate only one passage from 
it, just to give an idea of the nature of the 
treatise. The author of “Bajrashuchi” 
writes : 

“If by caste you mean birth, and say that he who 
is thr offspring of a Brahmin father and a Brahmin 
mother who have been married according to Shastric 
rites, is really a Brahmin, then the Brahrainism of 
manyaRishi famous in the Vedas and Smritia 

becomes null and void .Therefore birth can never 

be a mark of Brahmlrnsm." 

Thus be goes on arguing whether colour, 


dharraa, scholarship or profession could 
be marks of Brahininism and at last is 
forced to this conclusion 

“The Shastras say : “all people when they are born 
are Sudrm, when they undergo Tpanayftn' ceremony, 
they become I)vt|aa or twice-born, when they study 
Vedas, they become Vipras, and when they realise 
Brahma they become Brahmins hence the only 
Brahmin is onr who lives% life devoted to Brahma .' 9 

The theoretical position of Raja with 
regard to the question of caste, is quite 
obvious from the “Bajrashuehi.” 1 nave 
already said that he dissociated rites and 
practices from their sacramental character. 
By thus dissociating custom from religion 
and by pronouncing all rites and customs 
of all sects as equally good, he practically 
indicated the lines by which ‘don't-touen- 
ism' and such other obnoxious evils that 
attend on caste, might be swept away, 
lie was a Brahmin, but he loved to 
wear Mnhomedan dress and he dined with 
Europeans. He was thus the finest type 
of the Islamic- European- Hind u, the Hindu 
who sympathised with Islamic and Euro- 
pean cultures and manners. 

But ‘don't-touchism’ is a very small 
evil of caste-system compared to the bar 
which one caste sets against another in 
regarl to marriage. What solution did 
Kammohun Roy offer about the possibility 
of inter-caste marriages ? He offered in- 
deed a great solution by lending support 
to a form of marriage known as the ‘Saiba 
Bibaha’ or the marriage according to the 
rites of Siva. In his Bengali tract, 'Chari 
I’rasner Uttar’ he writes : 

“ Thu vufe who is married according to the Tautra 
ritcM must be accepted as a /ci*a/ wife like the one who 

is mimed according to the Vedic rites In this 

Saiva marriage, the marriageable girl may be of any 
ngc and ot cusic -only stir must not be napiada 
aud must not have a husband (living) at tbe time 
of her marriage.'’ 

So Kammohun Roy thought that if 
people could be induced to marry according 
to Tantra rites, caste-system could be 
eradicated altogether. 

But what he thought about the future 
of Indian politics, is of the utmost interest 
to us now, in these days of Home Rule 
agitation. 

When our destiny has been bound up 
with the political constitution ol Eng- 
land, Rammohun saw it to be a provi* 
dential dispensation that we accepted the 
principles and ideals underlying that cons- 
titution as our own. So gradually, with 
the help of our rulers, we must try to 
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secure our places as free, self-governing 
citizens like those of Canada. His ulti- 
mate hope was, therefore, that India 
should be a free self-governing colony like 
that of Canada in the British Empire. 

But he knew that if the relation be- 
tween the English and the Indian was 
purely the relation of master and servant, 
the gull between the two would be widened 
as years would go by. There would be a 
perfect lack of understanding and a perfect 
lack of sympathy between the rulers and 
the ruled. Therefore, he insisted that the 
English and the Indian must be bound to- 
gether in a common bond of communal 
life, sharing mutually each other’s joys 
and sorrows. In his “Remarks on settle- 
ment in India by Europeans,’* he strongly 
urges the need of the settlement ot well-edu- 
cated and high class Englishmen who will 
be “less disposed to annoy and insult the 
natives than persons of a lower class.” He 
deprecated that the ‘scum’ of English So- 
ciety, that ill-mannered brutish Englishmen 
should come out to India for employment, 
for they would stir up bad blood only and 
frustrate the divine end of God’s dispensa- 
tion which had brought England to the 
shores of India. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that civilised and highly cultured 
Englishmen should settle in India and 
form with the Indians a “mixed com- 
munity.” 

This practical -suggestion of Raja Rnm- 
niobun Roy to heal the possiblc-in-futiirc 
(but now real) breach between the English 
and the Indian and to facilitate the end for 
which Divine Dispensation had brought 
the English to India, viz , to liberate the 
people of India politically by educating 
them to be their own rulers, has still room 
enough for the consideration of our rulers. 
For, after all these years since Rammohun 
wrote it, we have clearly come to see that 
unless the high class Indian and the high 
class English mix socially on equal terms 


and strengthen the ties of friendship and 
sympathy, mere administration, however 
efficient it may be, is bound to foster pride 
and contempt on the one hand and hatred 
and disaffection on the other. Unless the 
Raja’s suggestions were accepted, in the 
words of Rabindranath, there would be 
“the sword and unllinching contempt on 
the one hand and the ink and profuse tears 
on the other” in the region which goes by 
the name of Indian politics. 

I have finished. It 1 were to say what 
was the distinguishing note of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy’s life, J would unhesitatingly 
say that it was the passion for Mnkti or 
deliverance. He strove all his life for the 
deliverance of all kinds of bondages that 
humanity suffers from. His ideal of Mukti 
or deliverance was not Nirvana, absorp- 
tion or annihilation of the self in the Divine 
Essence. It was the liberation of the all, the 
liberation of the world, the liberation of 
humanity. It was freedom in knowledge, 
freedom in religion, freedom in social 
usages and institutions, freedom in politics, 
freedom in law, freedom of India, and 
freedom of all mankind. Do wc not see 
that humanity is engaged today, yea, even 
in the battlefields, in working out that 
great salvation and in the roar of cannon 
is heard the music ot man’s freedom from 
his bondage ? In religion, in society, in art 
and letters, in politics and in every sphere 
of life, a huge, colossal, august struggle 
is going on, before our very eyes, to bring 
forward that 

‘‘One fai-nli Divine L\enl 

To which the whok iichUou limns.” 

And humanity must one day acknow- 
ledge this supreme captain of this struggle 
as one who was “the preeursive hint, if 
not the prophet” of the coining dawn, 
when the liberation of man would be 
finally accomplished. 

AJII Kl'MAK UlAlvKAVAKlY. 
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English. 

Economics 01 Indian Agriutlhjkl vnd 
Industry, by Mr. Kes/tav Lai L 0 j*, M. A ., author 
of “Confession of a Graduate. 1 * Reprinted from 
Hindustan Review, Pri^e A *. .£ hirst Edition. 
“The object of the present papei,” says tbs authot, 


"is to suggest a scheme of suual reconstruction in 
which health, recreation, a broader education, a fair 
wage, and a decent standard of liviug wilt be assured 
to the toilers in the fields, and m whuk the varying 
I actors in heredity and environment will be so harmo- 
nized that the eradication of pauperism, disease, vice 
and crime will uo longer be achieved by the old 
method of trial and error, but will become a conscious 
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innrsttm nr i tuie \lum <i Im thud t is 

I » hiniwll mliipfi l tin llin* i tun Su j di i 
W > all ill h> lis HitHulUl >rw<ti I illmi-u an( | 

hi igt mis e\p mu i ii mm Is hi i tin im )| 

Mi kusluil 1 l\ sj i u an 1 th p i ivisLs d ehe 

listunti.ry i ri i ululiis n >w pi iiumeiit by its 
ibst in 11 m* pus it w ir might mm theiliss 
u l> if / il v tin see 1 t it )l dlnriui or true 

f m i{ ( mlistttl Ml in their e Until 

Sir I Jm i au\i us t i stem lii *c n \ meals 

\ Imh ik f »r tin f ullnt il i mijuot )l this i uintn 

ml* 1 iisthitthosi m u meats in tile lbs ne 1 
i *ht i sist inee might u |iiu c * re iter n* >ui alter 
tin w i Withiut i successful uiltui il defnice 
\vf Him 1m\i h me ml but not i li >me 1 1 rule Sir 
1 »hn wil lines the Horn rule ill rts i it will help us 
in combating with Mu mueh I eultui d e mijuest 
iijs unst tlu Hindus 

1 it us i nip in ills Ives with iui I uiitlicis win 
i mb itid ig mist the il'uuptul eultui iU mipicst bv 
lil uu Ihlwt then id pt fans nice the Mdn 
im 1 in i alt ti Ini in mn d i h life Uituule not The 
S i u \ it 1 1 i whi h is the n > blest u mu u nt of Hindu 
History the Urn lit in utb tlu U i lu 1 1 \ ul all to 
b f mn 1 in the pn\ itc ti cords < l the M dimieelait 
p it »d But wh it d > wt d » u >v\ v uristi m ui itith 
*ud d Uc mist irs ire »cpl uiitg the lliu lu e ilendn 
txcry w lieu (e\ ept piehilih in Beni* il) Tul a 
mign/im pubhshe 1 upc >miliy tike i religious 
pip i teas will find the Umsttin dite Uuve the 
Hindus written am thing in Sanskrit worth going 
cl iwn to posterity in the latter nineteenth century or 
in the present century » 0 i the other hand, some 
gems ol lhndu literature are products of so called 
Mntmimdan period The Chmstun missionary and 
the 1 hrtstian Orientalist* nrc the two grt it factors 
1 1 fiidi it) deiiationalict&tion Wc fight the third 


factor, the p ditician mote or leas successfully We 
have fought the missiitrary an 1 defeated him generally 
but the s ais of his early attacks are are unconscious- 
ly bearing as acceptable badges Thus when we 
mn down ntuils (as such), when we run down the 
gait truths due ivered by Hindu ciyihtation in the 
nutters matron mat anl in eugenics, we are an 
wittingly bh >wing ourselves as chela* of the mediocrity 
of Car >pt who fill the ranks of missionaries Like a 
living organism we must cast off the foreign matter 
ti png to bore a home into our intellectual system 
Is Jnhd deid ?> lo this Sir John answers, 
'Iudiii&yit ah Yu while her contemporaries have 
tassel aw i> it is precisely because it is a living 
I mcc Mi it it pi n >kt*. autagomsni from those who 
dislike orfeir its eultui e Does any ouenow fume 
ig mist or ri hcule the life and morals oi Lgyptor 
Bibylmi But when t mching India even scholars 
c umot be imp irtial Why * Because India ts not the 
in u subject if acidemtc talk butts a living force. 
In lu is still hared wh re site ib not loved Why 
igatu Breach bee i use she Ives Because she is 
still p )Untiullv piwuful t> imp )se her ideas upon 
tlu w >i 1<! she is still in antag mist t>bc teckoned 
with in Mk c i itlict ot cultures 

Hits in il v sis d hu u in min J tsplams the persistent 
p >liti il indue which siys that India is not one 
e >iinu\ S»i low histhc cjuia^t ti say wliat he 
sus md lu shy th it 'n lia is n t a mere geogiaphi 
i il c\picssi n Sn [ dins rtftien i to Iht scholirs 
is i niattci winch iu rt Ut t ) be taken u >te ot by Indian 
students ml sc bolus relying on oui tnends the 
sell >1 irb II iw diligently they hive been searching 
f it u \ il i im i v\U i w is mt i Hindu llow persib 
tenth tluv f rst pr k 1 utneel that theie was no 
\ikiinn it all Hjyy leirncdly they attempted to 
pr>\e flu* UiindrigupU in I Buddha were, if not 
Ldi ibi ills it uuy rite I'atbis 

su | )h i lies nit spire the Indian mind in his 
inih sis He \ery ihly has shown that on r so often 
prifesbul \aingyi is more often our incapacity 
ui 1 s MUctimes pbil isophic confusion The 4 Pravntti 
Marg i the Path of Action and Jove foi the world is 
sipiiatt and ought t> be kept separate from the 
\i\ritti M itgi or the Pith of Renunciation Princi 
pics of one ipplied to the other will destroy it "A 
state tjunded on the principles oi the Sermon on the 
Mount w nild n it last a foitmght 

lie sills us tint we ought not to have vairagya 
in the sttuggh for existence 

Sir fohn s speeches u »w edketed in this book ought 
t > lu in the hands of every Indian It would give 
Imu th mght an l self iispcct 

A Hindu 

T.ib Nfw H izi lu Awiul and Almanac for ms 
ms 1917, b\ 1 1 ingtnm,U 1 , LL D London 

Henry t rowiii 0\toid l imcrsit \ Prcb b 

Wc owe an apology t i the publishers for betug so 
1 ite m nutieiug this book It is our old friend 
7/vt// s l uuuh! under a new title It rs a very 
useful publication and is ia fact indispensable for all 
who wish to remain ati courant with the affairs of 
the world It gives the most recent and authonta 
ti\e mforuiati m concerning the British Lmpire, the 
n itious ot the world, and all the important topics of 
the day together with much astronomical and other 
usciul matter In its present issue, it has been very 
much enlarge J The volume for 1910 contained 628 
pages, and that for the present year contains BOB 
pages 

lo rat Nations By Paul Richard With an 
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Introduction by Rabindranath Tagore. Published by 
James B. Pond , 1 Madison Avenue , Sew York City, V. 
S. A. 

This book is a sign of the times. It pleads for 
lasting peace, and for that change in the psychology 
of peoples which alone can make permanent peace 
possible. It stri vep to inculcate that large rind sane 
patriotism which includes the whole world in its 
scope. 

Rabindranath Tagore says in his Introduction : 

'•When 1 met Monsieur Richard in Japan, I became 
more reassured in my mind about the higher era of 
civilization than when I read about the big sclfcmes 
which the politicians arc formulating for ushering the 

age of peace into the world When gigantic forces 

of destruction were holding their orgies of fury, 1 saw 
this solitary young Frenchman, unknown to fame, 

face beaming with the lights of the new dawn and 

his voice vibrating with the message of new life, uml 
I felt sure that the great Tomorrow has already come 
though not registered in the Calendar of the 
statesmen.” 

Some sentences from the book are quoted below 

"Is it asking too much of tlv* nations of to-day, 
to be civilized nations, putting into practice the 
principles of the civilized man ?" 

"No nation lives but through the services it renders 
to Humanity.” 

"The struggle for Ills is changing into union lor 
life.” 

“ "Fence” had come to imply a stale of things 
which permitted the big nations to treat the little 
nations as they pleased.” 

"The longer the war goes on, the more the reasons 
for waging the war increase, some being less and 
less desirous of losing what they have gained, the 
others more and more desirous of regaining what 
they have lost.” 

"Even while wishing for peace, selfishness makes 
war inevitable.” 

"Beyond the Europe which is dying, there is 
another Europe which is preparing to live.” 

"It is wheu their conflicts separate them that the 
people learn how close they arc to one another. " 

"Of what uses arc the enterprises of pacifism when 
peace is not in the hearts of men ?” K. C. 

I. OBSERVATIONS on the hi 

INDIA: by M rs . Mar Nassau Ali. Edited by IT. 
Crooke , late of the Indian Civil Servin', (hfurd 
University Pins. Prnc si.\ shillings net. Pp, 4 /j. 

Mrs. Ilassan Ali was an English lady married to a 
Mahomed au gentleman of Oudh who hud visited 
England, and with whom she lived in India during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Being an 
inmate of the zenana she wrote with intimate know- 
ledge and deep sympathy, and her observations are 
therefore valuable. The book is one of the series of 
which Sleeman's Rambles and Recollections, Bernier’s 
Travels, and Abbe Dubois' Hindu Manners aud Cus- 
toms, an the other publications, and will no doubt 
be much appreciated in India, specially by Mahome- 
dan readers. 

H. Early Revenue History of India and 
the Fifth Report, 181a ; by F. D. Asioli , M. a. 
Oxford t at the Clarendon Press, tgiy, 4A net. 

This littk book consists of eight short essays cover- 
ing about 80 pages and the Fifth Report, reprinted 
from the official test- Mr. Aacoli has done a great 
service to studentsof history by making tbe Fifth 
Report go easily accessible, and his introductory 


essays will also throw light on tbc revenue problems 
dealt with in the Report. Mr. Aacoli is not of course 
fond of the Permanent Settlement, but all that can 
be said J>oth for and agAinst the subject has been said 
long ago, and welt summaiised in the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The glossary and notes will also be use- 
ful to readers. 

III. Indian Adminislration ; by Professor 
I r . G. Kale, M. A. Third Edit . n, Revised and en- 
larged. Poona, /y/7. Prne R\ 

That tbe book is in Its third edition, is sufficient 
proof of its excellence. The machinery ol the govern- 
ment, from the Imperial Council down to village pun- 
cbaycts has been described, and Lhtre are chapters ou 
education, law and justice, finance, land revenue, 
famine relief and the like. Blue books aud other 
government publications have been freely quoted 
from, and the statistics have been brought up to date. 

IV. TllK SrORY OF HENI.AI.EE LlTfe K \ I UK K ■ 
be P Ch sud hint. Papa read at the Darjeeling 
summer meeting on the 14th jane, Calmlta. Weekly 
Motes Punting Hn/iK 

As might lie expected Mr. Chaudhuri's little essay 
ix full of points, ami throws new light on many 
aspects of the subject That Bengalee literature is 
popular in ils origin, and is largely democratic in its 
ideas and sentiments, is largely due to the Hindu 
minds coining into contact with Islam Between 
Chundidas and Rabindranath, there is uo other lyric 
poet who can be pfaced in the same rank with the 
former. Chaitanya deliberately turned his back 011 
the intellectual and practical activities of man, 
though he was himself the most erudite and brilliant 
scholar of his age. His appeal was to the emotional 
nature of mail. Chaitanya’s doctrine of spiritual 
liberty, equality and fraternity could nut but set free 
a quantity of spiritual energy in the heait ol the 
people. If we tried to write poetry after the mauuer 
of the Neo-Vaishuav poets, we should only succeed in 
copying their mannerisms. We have a uew psycho- 
logy, with a wider rauge of emotions, which can 
find utterance only in new poetry. There is a class 
of lyrics which relief a sterner and gloomier side 
of the national soul, “he Shakta cult had a strong 
hold over the minds of the higher castes. This 
Sbakla poetry represents the very antithesis of 
the Yaishnav. The contrast between (he two is 
well exemplified by the respective emblems of these 
two seels, the red Mower ana tbe white. Social life in 
Bengal lacked that richness and variety, that stir 
and movement, in a word, that dramatic clement, 
which is the very stuff out of which immortal stories 
are made. The idyllic picture of a quiet and easeful 
rural life, which we reconstruct in imagination from 
the poems connected with tbe worship of Manasha 
and Cbandi, is a fancy-picture. It is too early for a 
young nation like us to think of retiring on pension ! 
With the solitary exception ol Rabindranath, no 
Bengali has showu such mastery over verse-forms ns 
Bharatchandra. The audacious poet, Madhusudan, 
deliberately invented a language of bis own. He 
studied the dictionary, and drew his vocabulary from 
it. His work is undoubtedly a masterpiece, but of 
a literature manufactured in the library. It is 
obvious from tbe works of Bankimchandra and 
Rabindranath that their psychology has been 
profoundly modified by Western thought and 
Western feeling, and yet retained its Indian character. 
In them tbe East and tbe West have met. Modern 
Bengali literature is born of the contact of these two 
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different cultures. “At our back elands the ancient 
culture of India, in all its lofty and static grandeur ; 
and in our front lies the wide expanse of European 
culture with all its inward depth and all its outward 
restlessness. Both have an equal fa»cinalinn*for us, 
aud we can no more deny our past than refuse to 
recognise the present. So our God-given task is to 
synthetise in our life and in our literature these two 
divergent and supreme manifestations of the human 
spirit.” 

V. Study Analysis ok iiil Indian Penal 
i ODE 5 by A!- A\ Ucnkatcsan, At. A. % /.. T. Madras, 
Srinieasu WnadacUari and Co., ujij. Price 8 annas. 

Useful for memorising the main contents of the 
code. 

VI. PKUURhhS AND PROBLEM' 1 * Of iNDl’MklAL 
INDIA : by »s. Ambravaneswar, M. .1 , B. L Trithino . 
poly. 6 at. 

An interesting essay. 

VII. Tlih OH KIAt SlX’RLl^ Au . by <>. A*. 
A\*y Pnie A** J. 

The Euglish and India Acts, with the proceedings 
of the council, have been punted in this book. A use- 
ful compilation. 

VII I- CtUl.1) Pkoim HON . by h\ P. Masam, 
If. A . Bombay. The Times Press, nj/y. 

This is u lecture delivered at Bombay under the 
auspices of the Social Sei vice League. It is an excellent 
anu thoughtful piece of work, and will amply repay 
perusal. The duty of the state, society and the home 
towards children has been ably discussed. The 
pamphlet has been nicely got up aud neatly printed. 

IX. Tin*. Problems or Indian Najinl Si ails. 
Lie "Karnataka" aijue, Ban if al ore, igiy. 

lu this pamphlet all the various needs of native 
states, and the evil# tile* softer from, have been ably 
discussed iu the form of a series of letters addressed 
to the Maharaja at Bikaner. The following well 
known lines from John Russel Lowell summarise the 
writer's views 

“New times demaud uew m^uces and new men ; 

The world advances, and in Wiic outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s day were best . 

And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 

Wilt be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

We cannot bring utopia by force, 

Rut better, almost, be at work iu sin 

Thau iu a brute inaction browse aud sleep." 

n 

Intermediate Poetical Selections edited by 
hvshavlal Out, M. A. ot Buhaaddiu College, Juuagud, 
with an introductory note by P. //. Hayward, V. 
/ itt., Af. B. vSc. Second Edition. Pp, fs aud 227. 
Pt ice Ouc Rupee. 

It contains 3 1 pieces of which 7 are from Shakes- 
peare; 10 from Wordsworth and the remaining 14 
fiom Milton, Daniel, Shirley, Gray, Keats, Shellev, 
Vaughan, White, K. Browning and Peacock. 

The book has a valuable introduction. The 
Critical aud Biographical Study and the brief survey 
of the English Literature of the last two centuries 
iven by the author will prove usefut to the candi- 
ates. The notes given at the end of each piece are 
both critical and explanatory. 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh, 
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Sanskrit-English. 

The Sandhyavandana ok All Vedic Saihas 
by B. V, Kamesvara Aiyar, M.A., Dew an Peishkar, 
Pudukkottai . Pp. XV. and *8$. 

Mr. Aiyar is a scholar who hat studied for thirty 
years the Vedas and theVcdic works by both the East- 
ern and Western scholars alike, and his present volume 
contains the text with marks of accent in Devanagri 
of the Sandhyavandana ot the daily prayer of the 
Indian Aryans together with the transliteration, 
translation, commentary and notes in English. 

"Sandhyavandanam is the daily prayer of the 
Aryans ot India. It embodies a simpler faith and 
breathes a lofty spirituality ; and yet most of us, 
Brahmans, have turned it into a farce more or less. 
We have m> time for it in these busy days. We hard- 
ly suspect its existence till it is time for breakfast or 
dinner ; then ma mul (or the old grandma at home) 
steps in and reminds us ot our duty we owe to 
Brahmanhuod. We theu throw down a few spoon- 
fuls of water and utter a few words which convey uo 
meaning to us and feci surprised that we have dis- 
charged a debt that is due to our religion. We fail 
to Bee that here as elsewhere the letter killcth, but 
the spirit givoth life.” (P. 31L) 

This is the state ot the Satidhyiieaiidana of the 
majority oi those who are strongly enjoined hv the 
seers to perform it thrice daily. We know nothing 
of the meaning of the Mantras which we recite in 
performing it, and so it is a dead thing to us and 
consequently cannot move and lead us to the final 
goal of our life. It is repeatedly stated in our 
Shustvu*, as one may naturally expect, that a mantra 
without the knowledge of its meaning is nothing but 
useless. On the other hand, most of our young friends 
reading at Schools and Colleges are completely for- 
getful of this their sacred duty, nay, they have not 
the slightest idea of it. 

In this state of thing the book which is written 
iu a simple style and cuutams a right exposition of 
the mantras as well as an introduction concisely 
surveying the Vedic texts, deserves to be widely read 
by out English-educated friends, both young and old 
We strongly recommend it to them. 

Yiduusuekuara Buattacuakya. 

Hindi. 

iJitHAMlUL, by Mr. Babulai Muyashaukar 
f)ubi, Ttaihtr . High Sthm/, Rnjnandgaon (C.P.) 
— B. X. A* I 1 ., and f unfed ai l he Hindi Press, 
Pra\\tg . Crcwn 8zv.jp. jOj. Price— as. o. 

This is one of a series of cheap but useful books 
which the author proposes to publish. The original 
author in Marathi is Pandit B. V. l’hadke of whose 
book this is a translation in Hindi. The book may be 
compared for its views with some of the well-known 
novels in Euglish (e.g. “lunocent” by Marie Cortllie), 
though there are certaiuly some differences iu treat- 
ment. An educated gill who has become self-con- 
ceited as a result of her education and surroundings 
does not wish to bind herself by the shackles of 
marriage ; but eventually after many sad experiences, 
she realises what love is and surrenders herself to the 
same. We commend both the original and the 
translation and encourage the author In his at- 
tempts. This novel will be a new thing iu the Hindi 
literature and is calculated to grapple with a new 
feature in the Indian society. Needless to say that the 
book is very interesting and it is indeed very cheaply 
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priced for its su\ The translation has got, in same 
places, traces of Marathi ways of espressiou ; but 
this does not detract much from the merits of the 
book. 

Shrkr Ooswami Tulri D\s by Babu Shiva* 
natulan Sahay. -Published by the Behar Store . 
Arrah and printed at the Khadgavilas Ptesu Ban* 
kipur . Royal Svo. pp. fj 2 . Price— Rs. 3 . 

This is a very thoughtful critique written on the 
life and works of Shree Tulsi Das. The authoohas 
no doubt made a very careful study of his subject and 
he has f approached it from aright critical point ol 
view. All the available resources and materials have 
been made use of and the b>ok has been made as 
thorough and exhaustive as possible. Dr. Grierson, 
Pandits Jwala Prasad ann Ramcshwar Bhattn, 
as also others wrote theses and notes on the subject 
before : but we must consider the publication under 
rr4lew a masterpiece on the subject. The author is 
a well-known Hindi writer and though he has not 
been voluminous in his writings his deep erudition is 
undoubted. VYc find a reflection of the same in the 
hook, which has nothing like shallowness anywhere 
in it. The book is certainly an acquisition to the 
Hindi Literature. 

Sakai. Natak Mai.a bv Pundit Xatmada 
Prasad Misra and published by Sharada Bhavan 
Pustakalava, Mihunigmnj, Jumbal pore. Crown 
Svo. pp. ji)j. Pi i, c—Rs. i-S-n. 

This is a collection of nice little dramas fit for being 
acted by students. The author is tight in thinking 
that some of the plays acted generally by young men 
are not suited for the school or the college stage. 
The book contains 44 very nice plays which would be 
found to be very instructive indeed ; and at the same 
time they afford much amusement. They are just 
suited for social gatherings in educational institu- 
tions. They are almost all in prose and there are no 
verses in them. However, this is not a drawback, 
fust a few of the dramas will not do for quite young 
students ; but there is no objection to their being 
played by and before grown-up College students. 
The language and style are quite satisfactory. 

Bir Bharat by Pandit It ha w an i Bat fa Jos hi 
and printed at the On bar Press . Allahabad. Demy 
i6mo.pp . 133. Price— as. u. 

This is another attempt by a different author to 
reform the character of plays staged In educational 
institutions. The author has succeeded in his own 
way, bpt the way in which he has drawn out his plot 
is not in fashion now-a-days. Many such books were 
written a few decades ago And they were liked too. 
However, the modern readers like men of concreteness 
than Is to be found in the book. However, the book 
is after all not quite dry, but is rather interesting on 
the whole ; and we must say it is eminently instruc- 
tive. The price of the publication is rather too high 
for the size* In other respects, the book is commend- 
able. 

1. Tairnai ki Vidhi, Price — 1 turn *. 

2. Sakvajanik Saiya „ —I anna . 

:t. Pancb Swakar „ — f anna . 

4. Scot Bbrnhaii „ -2 annas . 

5. Bank Babu si Bulbul „ — 1 anna . 

Edited and published by Baba Sitaram , Santa- 


bagh, Juhi, Caivnpore, and p> tnted at the Men haul 
Press , Cawnpo i e. 

These books have been written with a view to 
showing what qualities are needed in volunteers to 
assist people on the occasion of big fairs and gather- 
ings etc. The first book gives practical and even 
novel hints on the art of swimming. The second 
contains twelve discourse** on the various occasions 
when the services of scouts or volunteers may be 
needed, with detailed instruct ions as to how to revive 
drowned persons nnd so fotth. The third discusses 
the virtues and value ol self dependence and self-res- 
pect, one's own country, people and religion The 
fourth is a narrative nt the heron* actions of a Scotch 
Spy in the B icr War. The fifth while dilating in a 
humorous way on the stopping of the practice of 
making birds fight, refers to our ilbattention to 
wrestling etc. The noticeable features in the pam- 
phlets are that they are very cheaply priced, although 
they contain valuable informations in a supremely 
interesting garb. 

Hridvy Takanc by Mi. Du lax J.al Bhargav 
and published by the Xawatkhhore P/ess t Lu< know. 
Fooluap itmo. pp. $o. Pr ice — as. j. 

This is a Hindi translation of James Allen's “Out 
from the Heart." The rendering has been very satis- 
factory both with regard to matter and Style. The 
book treats of moral culture and it is needless to SAy 
that the many books in English under this head will 
lose nothing when translated into Hindi ; and their 
translations will enrich the Hindu literature in a 
pre-eminent degree. The book is printed very nicely 
on art paper and the gel-up is certainly excellent. 

Shasa.y Paddhati, by Mr. Prannath Vidya - 
lankar and published bv the Kashi Xagat i Pra - 
(harini Sabha. Crown Svo. pp. 3sS. Ptue— 
Re. /. 

This book belongs to the Manoranjan Puctaknmla 
Series and has been written with considerable care. 
The constitutions of government of almost all the 
countries and states of the world have been given in 
the book,~*some in detail and others in brief. The 
introductory portion of the book will make it intelli- 
gible even to the commonest reader. A short voca- 
bulary of the technical terms used with their Boglish 
equivalents has been added. The book bae been 
published under the editorship of the talented Hindi 
scholar Babu Shyamsundar Das. A variety of useful 
matter has been compressed in the book and tile 
book will no doubt prove very usefui to the develop- 
ment of the Hindi Literature. 

M.S. 

Pali and Bengali. 

BiriKKHU.PATJMOKKHAM and BlUK KH UNI-PAT!' 
MOKKHAM, edited and translated by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhar Sastri, Pp. 16 f- 77 V 392. Price Rs, 2 *$. 

The book contains 

(i) A Preface (8 pages ) • 

<li) A Table of Contents (3 pages) 

(iii) An Introduction (77 pages) 

(iv) The Pali Text of the Bhikkbapatimokkhan in 
Deva-Nagri character (53 pages) 

(v) A Bengali Translation of the lame (Pp. 
00-103) 

(ri) Notes on the same (Pp. 107-200) 

(vii) The Pali Text ofithe Bhikkhunipatimokkham 
in Deva-Nagri character (Pp. 203-280) 
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(viii) A Bcngnli Translation ol the same (I’p. 293- 
f U)8) 

(ix) Notes on the same (Pp. 311-331). 

(i) Appendices (p. 337-392). 
lathe latrodaction the author has discussed the 
following subjects .— Yinaya and Vinaya Pitftka ; 
the place of Patintokkha in the Yinaya ritaka { the 
Vedic Asraiws and the Buddhistic monasticism ; no 
provision for the salvation of the 'cripple and 
the invalid and of persons suffering from some parti- 
cular disease* ; the introduction of the order of 
Bhikkhunis, its origin and its evil effects ; Cposatha ; 
the meaning of the word “Patimokkhn" etc. 

The introduction is masterly nnd is what we 
expected from such a learned scholar. But we have 
not been able to accept all the conclusions oi the 
author. He has cited many examples to prove that 
the introduction of the order of Ilhikkhuois has 
produced disastrous results. What he suys is true 
bat it is a partial truth The name ol woman may 
lie frailty but man is no less frail. If we are to 
condemn the otiler of Hikkhunis, we are to condemn 
on the same principle, the order of Bikkhus also. 
It is not this branch or that branch of the system 
that is to lie condemned, but it ii the system itself, 
it is the whole system that will fall under the ban of 
condemnation. The whole system ol monasticism 
Is antagonistic to the best ideals of Humanity. 

The tmnslaliofi given by the author is literal 
and the notes are useful and learned. 

It is a valuable contribution to the Buddhistic 
Literature of our country and we are grateful to the 
author for the production. 

The book is confidently recommended to the read- 

*Vne paper and the printing of the book arc ex- 

cellent „ , 

M.UIFS Chandra. Liiosn. 

Sanskrit, Hindi and Exr.fjsn. 

A S VNSKttl t COMMMIHW AND Tit tNM.A l ION, Av 
Pandit Ramsundor Sharrua Knbynhrtha. Pp. 2?4. 
Pru t our Rujn\ 

The book is written in Hindi and is intended for 
Matriculation and Intermediate candidates. The rules 
have been clearly explained and the example care- 
fully selected ; and the questions given at the end 
uf each section have added to the value of the book. 
It will prove useful to those for whom it is intended. 

There are some misprints in the book. As it is 
intended for examinees, a list of errata and corrigenda 
should be immediately printed and attached to the 
book. 

Mabes Ciundra Ghosh. 
Gcjarati. 

Solicitor, by Bhogindt dial R. Diva tin B.A., 
published by Maneklat Amhalat Doctor. printed at 
the Sayaji Vijaya Printing Press, Baroda. Pp. 
/*/. Paper cover . Prut As. u, (/$?/;)■ 


Mr. Bhogindralal is trying to establish his name 
ns a writer of short novels in Gujarati, and the book 
under review is meant to depict the two sides— the 
bright and the dark-oi an attorney’s profession. 
For this purpose he has taken two solicitor partners 
as his models, one of them honest and the other dis- 
honest Like all such narratives, in the end virtue is 
rewarded and vice failed. The main object however 
of the writer has hardly met with success. His treat- 
ment ol it, is superficial and does not touch even the 
fringe oi the evil he means to expose. No intimate 
knowledge of the inner working of an attorney's office 
is shown beyond describing it as a group of ill-paid 
clerks, working under a hectoring master. Mr. 
Motilal Tsattnvala’s treatment and handling of the 
subject in his novel is far superior and more correct. 
Tliis novel merely emphasises the nolion that an 
attorney is a blood-sucking vampire, nnd sticks at 
nothing in search alter lucre. Several aspects of 
modern female education and progress and glimpses 
of the life of a certain section of Bombay landing 
are worked into the novel, which are expected to 
interest the middle class reaicr. 

V.mimvA Disarm \ no Svnkshipia Itihas, 
(TOPT TftTO), by Darga Shankar 

Kevatrani Shashi , written for the Gujarati 
Forbes Sab ha, frinhd at the Lady NorthcnU 
Hindu Orphanage, K. N. Sailor Printing Press, 
Bombay. Cloth rover, pp. K)j. Ptiu Re. l-o-o 

(i')i-). 

A short history of the origin and rise ol the tenets 
of the Vaishnava creed was a desideratum in Gujarati, 
because many of the followers of this creed are to be 
found in Gujarat. The writer has traced the history 
very well from original sources, and also gives a very 
illuminating bird's-eye-view of the state of this belief 
in the past, but neglecting its present state. In our 
opinion it would furnith instructive reading not only 
to that who follow the Bhagvat and Shrunad Valla- 
bhachrva, but also to those who are outside the pale 
of Yaishnavite doctrines, and follow the teachings of 
the other Acharyas (religious leaders). 

1st* NUN ANUK\RAN, by Thukor - 

lal Hartal Dew B.A . , published by J ivanlal 
A marsh i Jlfthla, printed at the Xu f war Printing 
Press , Ahmedahaa , Thick Cardboard , pp. 84. 
Price As. 8. (i<)ij). 

This is a translation of Thomas A. Kempis’ well- 
known book, ‘Imitation of Christ/ which far its 
moral precepts is known as the Second Bible. Pas- 
sages here and there from it were utilised for purposes 
of sermons by Rao Bahadur Rauiabhai M. Nilkanth 
in his Prarthana Saraaj addresses. The translation 
of the whole work therefore is likely to prove of 
much use to all serious minded men. 


K. M.j. 
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A DEMOCRACY IN ARMS 

By Dr. Sitwindkv Bosr, m.a., ph.d., 

Lecturer in Political Science in The State Uxivck&ii \ or Iowa, 


A PRIL twentieth, 1917, witness^! a. 
great international event. It was 
the da}’ of formal celebration in 
England of America’s participation in the 
European war. On that occasion the 
Stars and Stripes of the Hiked States 
were flung to the breeze in every English 
city-. London was a blaze of fed, white 
and blue. The American colors wire rais- 
ed over the Victory Tower, the highest 
tower of the parliament buildings at West- 
minster. It was the first foreign flag 
that had ever floated from that tower, 
and the immense crowds in the streets 
were moved with deep emotion as they 
saw the huge American flag floating by 
the side of the Union Jack. Banners of 
the American Republic were also unfurled 
over government buildings in London. 
Even mercantile and business houses were 
decorated with the emblem, and thousands 
of English men, women, and children were 
either bearing small starspangled banners 
or wearing them in their buttonholes. 

Four thousand persons met at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for a religious ceremony. 
The English royal family was present, and 
so were the greatest nobles of the realm. 
The most impressive feature of the 
ceremony was when the band played the 
American national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The large congrega- 
tion rose to its feet as one man. The 
king’s lips moved as he followed the lines. 
Ann as the words ‘‘the home of the brave, 
the land of the free” were reached, he 
turned to the queen and nodded ap- 
proval. 

Months have passed; but the United 
States has not yet abandoned itself to 
the mad excitement of war. America, let 
it be said to her credit, has kept her head 
C £°I« Why is she not hysterical? She feels 
that the war is beyond the hysteria stage. 
Moreover, America, like India, is not in- 
vaded. America has no lost provinces to 
redeem, no lust for. revenge to gratify, no 
dream for a place in the sun to materialize, 
no ambition to role the waves to indulge. 
68%-8 


America 1ms gone into the war, to use 
the outstanding phrase ot President 
Woodrow Wilson's memorable war 
message to Congress, in order to “make 
the world safe for democracy;” in order 
to secure “freedom and justice atid self- 
government among all the nations of the 
world.” This fighting for world demo- 
cratization, this fighting “for the libera- 
tion of peoples everywhere from the 
aggressions of autocratic force,” is a far 
better and nobler ideal than that of any 
other nations. There is, however, nothing 
showy, about this American adventure. 
Americans have entered in a measured, 
business-like style, and with a steady 
determination. 

The people of this nation realize that 
since they are now in the war, there is 
nothing to do but to go the limit. If they 
are beaten, things will be much worse 
for them than they were before. Hence 
America has no intention of fighting a 
ladies’ war. The Republic will send the 
very flower and youth of the nation to 
the front. Following the proclamation 
orders of the President of the United 
States for select conscription, ten million 
men registered in one day for military 
service. Ten millions! Just think of that! 
But these ten million men came from only 
one body of American citizens, those who 
arc from twenty-one to thirty-one years 
•of age. The military age in America used 
to be from eighteen to forty- five, and 
had the call gone out for men of those 
ages, the response no doubt would have 
been as prompt. 

It is true that fifty per cent of those 
who registered for war asked for exemp- 
tion j but a large part of the exemption 
claims are b*scd on the dependency of 
relatives. Many men classed themselves 
as disabled, and others asked exemption 
because of conscientious objection. In 
case of conscientious objections the appli- 
cants will not lie exempted from all 
forms of military service. They will pro- 
bably be used at work behind the lines. A 
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claimant for exemption at South Bridge, * 
Massachusetts, said, he had a wile and two 
horses to support. He claimed, his wife 
could support herself, hut his horses were 
absolutely dependent upon him lor support. 

Owing to a report that the government 
would exempt married men tor military 
service, there was something ot a “spring 
drive” mi the marriage license bureau, and 
the marriage mills were mercilessly over- 
wmked. Many young women reported 
that their husbands endeavored to be saved 
irom the trenches by hurrying to the altar, 
in a single day in April eleven hundred and 
twenty-six— 1,1 20— young men hastened to 
the license bureau in Chicago. Comment- 
ing on the leverish haste in seeking the pro- 
tection ol matrimony against the call to 
arms, a Federal ollicer was moved to 
declare that “any man who thus seeks to 
hide behind a woman's skirts is a physical 
and moral coward.” In the city ot 
Pittsburg applicants at the marriage license 
counter were confronted by the following 
sign printed in black on a yellow bick- 
grotuul : 

“A man who marries n girl to shirk his 
duty to lus country is not going to think 
very much of slinking his duty to his wile. 
Girls, beware 

The morale of a nation in a great crisis 
is tested in two ways : by the response ot 
coinage and the response of the purse. 
Million* of Americans by their registration 
have nli cad y gi\en some demonstration 
ot their courage. [ nderthe circumstances 
it is not possible tor every man to give 
his life. It is, however, possible ior every 
man to give lus money. So on the first 
day that the United States opened the 
nation il loan for the war, known as the 
Liberty Loan, subscriptions poured into 
the Treasury Department at Washington* 
at the rate of nearly sixty million rupees 
an hour. 

Everywhere in France otic sees the 
notice: “S-s-sli ! I he enemy is listening." 
Everywhere in America during the Liberty 
Loan campaign we saw the notice : 
“Buy a Liberty Bond." No advertising 
campaign of such magnitude was before 
conducted on this continent on behalf of 
a national project. Windows were filled 
with Liberty bond placards. They 
were pasted cm automobiles, buggies 
and drays. They were on every public 
sign board. Personal solicitation, too, 
had been vigorous. House to house, office 


to office, canvasses wore made by volun- 
teers for subscription to war bonds. 
People entering shops, grocery stores, 
hotels and restaurants in large cities found 
themselves confronted by a special sales- 
man who greeted them with the words: 
“Right this way for Liberty Loan. Don’t 
1)2 a slacker ! if you can't enlist, invest. 
Step this way and buy your bond.” In 
New* York spectacular Lifierty Loan cam- 
paign was m ulc by United States army 
aviators. They conveyed through air 
channels urgent appeals to the people of 
New York to purchase the bonds. Ten 
areoplanes flew over the city carrying five 
hundred pounds of circulars. These the 
“bird men” dropped under rain-filled 
clouds. “Jt might have been a Herman 
bomb”, was the warning printed in red 
across each appeal. “To avoid bombs, 
buy bonds.” 

As a result of this extraordinary cam- 
paign, the venture proved a complete suc- 
cess. The money was mobilized ; the loan 
was subscribed— nay, over- subscribed by 
more than three billion rupees. It was 
perhaps the greatest outpouring of national 
weal thin the history of the world. When the 
first English war loan for four billion, two 
hundred and fifty million rupees was float- 
ed at three nml a half per cent., it was only 
slightly over-subscribed. It was reported 
that only about a hundred thousand 
people participated in the loan. The first 
German loan was for three billion, three 
hundred and se\enty-five million rupees, 
but as the rate of interst was five per cent, 
the subscribers numbered a million. For 
the American loan of six billion rupees at 
three and a half per cent, there was an un- 
precedented over-subscription. And of 
still greater significance is the fact that 
over three million individuals, coqiora- 
tions, and institutions entered subscrip- 
tions. 

Ati American missionary in China once 
noted that eighty per cent, of the conversa- 
tion of the Chinese peasants relates to one 
topic, food, and the other twenty per cent 
to domestic relations, the soul, and other 
minor matters. However that may be, 
it seems evident that ninety percent, of 
American discussions, both in public and 
private, are centred around food. Owing 
to the fact that thirty-five million men 
hive been withdrawn from productive 
occupation and put under arms, there *is a 
startling shortage of food stuffs in all 
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warring countries. Men arc so busy in 
slaughtering men that they can not spare 
the time to raise crops to sustain life. The 
inevitable result is that the belligerent 
world is now living close to the margin, 
and is facing a future when famine is a 
cheerful possibility. The Tinted States 
must produce not only enough food for 
herself but also for the allies. America 
says: If poor England, France, and Italy 
are not fed, they will be defeated in ninety 
days and we, too, shall l>c defeated with 
them. Armies, as of old, walk on tin ir 
stomachs, and now the whole population 
of a lighting nation is also an Army. We 
must furnish our allies with the food they 
need, even if we ourselves have to go on 
short rations. The immediate way to 
keep production and consumption on l«iir 
terms is to cut down consumption. 
Every family can not raise sugar and 
coffee and potatoes ; but every family can 
icgulate the use ol these articles. If a 
householder has no kitchen garden in 
which he can raise a dozen kind of vege- 
tables, he has a dinner table on which he 
can save live kinds. II he has no fishing 
tackle that he can use to catch fish, lie has 
an appetite and a palate that can be 
coutrolcd and educated. If he can not 
produce, let him save. Eat less and grow 
strong. Save and keep from hunger. 
Increase food production by decreasing 
food waste. 

The United States is a luxurious nation, 
and most prodigal in the flesh pots. Ame- 
ricans are not only most lavish, they 
are culpably extravagent and wasteful. 
Social respectability has a kitchen and 
dinner table flavor. Profusion is the hall- 
mark of a decorous fashionable family. 
Just as the president of an American village 
bank set out two stone lions at the gate 
and two iron deer in the front yard as 
indications of his financial standing in the 
community, so there are many American 
families who put on the dinner table six 
kinds of meat, three kinds of fish, eleven 
kinds of vegetables, and four or five varieties 
of pies just for decoration, merely as an 
evidence of their social importance in the 
community. Americans do not cook, 
manage, or eat frugally. Students of the 
subject have time and again stated that 
enough food is wasted in America to feed 
the entire English army in France. The 
annual waste has been ascertained to be 
over two billion rupees. Food is wasted 


in various ways : it is wasted in the har- 
vesting of crops, in careless shipping, by 
unscientific distribution, by imprudent 
buying, and by improvident cooking. 

One thing that has interested me very 
much in my recent travels up and down 
this country is to see how idle lands 
everywhere are being put to national 
service. Corner city vacant lots, unused 
portions of golf links, tennis courts, public 
parks are being eageily cultivated. 
Railroad companies aie giving free rental 
of their right of way to any person 
who will cultivate vegetable gardens. 
Thus the use of thousands of acres of 
idle railroad land on both sides of the 
road-bed is given to people absolute- 
ly free. “Select your la nil,” says a rail- 
road announcement, “and start to plant. 
The company will also give advice regard- 
ing the planting and culture of gardens, 
and in raising potatoes, onions, callages, 
parsnips, and other vegetables which will 
provide food throughout the winter 
months. This work is being carried on 
in co-operation with the various agricul- 
tural colleges in the states traversed by 
the railway.” lias anybody in India 
heard Indian railroad companies making 
any such offer ? 

To-day in Fiance, Germany, and Eng- 
land the amount ofiood a family may use 
and the price it must pay for it are partly 
regulated by the government. And we are 
warned that America may also impose the 
same restraint upon its people. The in- 
dividual liberty must yield to the national 
necessity Of course Americans are not 
asked to reduce within Spartan limitations 
of black bread and broth. '1 hey are not 
asked to starve. They an* risked during 
these war-shadowed days to refrain from 
making belly their god. Householders 
are asked to buy with French frugality. 
The French nation, it is interesting to 
note, is organized from hi ad to foot lor 
shopping. If there were a demand for half 
a crab or half a banana, the French 
markets would have the half crab and 
half bauaua for s.rie, and thrifty French 
wives could get them without loss of 
coin muni ty standiug. 

In the meantime the whole situation, as 
the farmers say, is “coming home to rogst” 
iu the form of increased high cost oflmng. 
Prices of all articles of necessity are sky 
high— nay, they are “bumping the skies”. 
A seer of rice costs eight annas, a single 
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egg sixpice, a seer oi lentiles a rupee and 
five annas, a seer of potatocstwelvc annas, 
a pair of decent boots twenty-five rupees, 
and an ordinary shirt from five to eighteen 
rupees. 

It has been suggested that t..e butclu rs 
of America, like those of Paris and P-< .fin, 
should be allowed to sell horse-imat It is 
always wholesome and nutritious, and it 
contains more natuial sugar than 
ordinary meats. Horse-meat may not be 
actually on the way to our tables, but 
there is no knowing what is ahead of us. 

American women, it is inspiring to ob- 
serve, are on the very filing-line ol patriot- 
ism. They arc doing everything in their 
power to assist the nation." They are ask- 
ing themselves : “What can we do to 
serve our country >n Aineiieau woman- 
hood has lit last taken its place on a high 
level oi national efficiency. American 
women are now ready to make the great- 
est sacrifice this life can demand. They 
think patriotism and act patriotism. 
Women bv tens of thousands are rushing 
to offer themselves for every emergency 
service from back yard tarming to naval 
reserve. 

At the Tniversity of Iowa a large num- 
ber of young women practise an hour 
every day at targets under the direction of 
a member of the military instructional 
staff*. Although the wmk yields no 
scholastic credit in the Vuiveisity, women 
ha\e eagerly taken up shooting. Already 
a number oi them have become crack shots 
with pistol and rifle, and men are in 
danger of losing their shooting laurels to 
women. Indeed there was a general amaze- 
inent and mild consternation on the part 
of men when the officer in charge of the 
shooting gallery recently announced that 
the average score for the women had been 
higher than the men’s average. 

liven the idle rich women can no longer 
lie classed as idle. Many of these women 
of wealth have earnestly taken up Red 
Cross work at the call ot their country. 
Had they been eligible for enlistment in 
the army they would, by their rush to 
arms, make men look like craven slackers. 

The bravery of women is sustaining the 
natiou wonderfully. Few mothers want 
th#r sous tied to their apron strings. 
The moral tone of the women’s courage 
was well reflected in the following letter 
which a patriotic mother of West Virginia 
wrote to President Wilson : 


“I have sent two stalwart, strong, 
healthy boys to the front. While it hurts 
me very much to bid them good-bye, as I 
may never see them again, yet I know that 
their country needs them and I must not 
mind a few more pangs, must 1 ?” 

Women suffrage associations have sent 
out blank cards to women, especially to 
college women students, to register for 
waf service. In these cards women have 
licen asked to register in at least one of the 
following divisions for service to the 
nation : 

A— Tiijnrr Dnisiux : 

1 increase of lood supply by canning and 
preserving. 

U. Instruct in canning and preserving. 

3 Practice economy in household. 

It— Acini 1 1 ti're Division : 

1 Cultivate a garden ol your own. 

2 Assist in movement to cultivate vacaut lots. 
Work on farm 

C— Americanization or Poruuneks . 

1 Teach English. 

2 \ isit homes of foreigners 

a Give information and assistance 

I)— \Vr.UARr tor Chiiuren: 

1. Care lor soldiers' and sailors' children. 

2. Render aid to children of other countries. 

3. Protect employed children. 

E-Imu'stkul Occupations : 

1. Pactoiy work. 

2 Office work 

3 Outdoor city work. 

F— Ri.d Cross WorK * 

For knowledge concerning this work, apply to 

nearest Red Cross Chapter. 

Mrs. Wilson, wife of the President, 
Mrs. Marshall, wife of the Vice-President, 
and the wives of the members of the 
Cabinet issued an appeal to the women ot 
the nation to adopt simple living and wear 
cheap clothing as a war-time measure. In a 
public statement they described the curtail- 
ments of social and household expenditures 
they purposed to practice, and called on all 
women to follow the example. The state- 
ment, which was given out by Mrs. Lans- 
iug, wife of the Secretary of State, reads : 

“Mrs. Wilson, Mrs." Marshall, and the 
women of the Cabinet, realizing some of 
the problems this country will have to 
face as a result of our being in a state of 
war, have resolved to reduce their living 
to a simple form, and to deny themselves 
all unnecessary expenditures while the war 
continues. 

They have decided to omit the usual 
formal entertaining, and to eliminate 
largely their social activities so they will 
be enabled to give more time and money 
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to constructive preparedness, aul relief 
work. 

In the management of their domestic 
economy they pledge themselves to buy 
inexpensive clothing uud simple food, and 
to watch and prevent all kinds of waste. 

They believe the time and energy of the 
country should be given to the conserva- 
tion of all its resoarces and the cultivation 
of all available land for the production of 
food, that it may be able out of its 
abundance to help those who are in such a 
desperate need. 

They make an appeal to all the women 
of America to do everything in their 
power, along these lines, not only as 
individuals, but by organizing, to prevent 
actual suffering, 'and to lusten the end of 
the struggle lor a real democracy.” 

The mobilization ot the productive forces 
of the nation is calling forth every ounce 
of energy. Already plans have been adopt- 
ed by which every resource of the country 
could conic in as Uncle Sam calls for it. 
The first step in this direction has been the 
creation by the United States Congress ol 
the Council of National Defense. It con- 
sists of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. In 
addition to these, the President was 
authorized to appoint an advisory commis- 
sion of seven citizens, qualified by the 
possession ol expert knowledge of the 
industrial and commercial resources of the 
country. To the Council of National 
Defense has been turned over the task ol 
assembling the military, commercial, and 
industrial energies ol the whole nation in 
, order that they might be used as a unit lor 
the defense of the country. 

[Twopigesof the manuscript ol this 
article arc here wanting. Perhaps they 
have teen taken out by the censor.— Editor 
Af. K.J 

from the various government departments 
at Washington, but it withholds nothing 
which is “priatable.” It is v in lact, a 
news-bureau. Hitherto it has been well- 
nigh impossible for reporters to know all 
that the government was doing. The 
government offi:ials were so busy that 
they could not flni time to sit down and 
tell newspaper men all about their work. 
Now the Committee on Public luforma- 
tion, which is composed of an able corps of 
experienced jouruafists, gets all the in- 


formation from the officials which their 
news instinct tells them to be of interest to 
the people. 

In connection with the Com uittee there 
is a division for the foreign Linkage press. 
It sends out authorized statements of 
Anuria in government for publication in 
neutral countries. It is constantly obtain- 
ing digests of what the nc\v9pu|>crs abroad 
are saying about America. It misleading 
or distorted versions ol the American posi- 
tion are circulated a ny wiie re, the division 
secs to it th it the true facts about the 
United States are widely disseminated 
there. 

There is als > an Art Committee which 
prepares cartoons and sketches, posters 
and drawings for advertising the needs o* 
the government. It his clone excellent 
work in stirring the patriotism of Ameri- 
can youth and in securing recruits. 

Still another division ol the Committee 
oil Public Information is that which is 
organizing the “four-minute men”. They 
are going to be good speakers. They will 
appear at theatres and other places ot 
public amusement to speak just on lour 
minutes’ subjects connected with the war. 

A moving-picture bureau has a!sob*en 
established in co-operation with the Public 
Information Committee. Moving-picture 
films exhibiting the asmy and the navy 
life, or demonstrating the various phases 
of the war will be sent to moving-picture 
companies for displ ly in theatres through- 
out the country. 

The war is blazing the trail in America, 
as in Europe, lor various kinds of economic 
and social reform*. One of th se reforms will 
lie the abolition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic drinks in the near future. 
Tnc booze industry is doomed to go. 
Scarcely had the United States declared 
war against Germany than a violent pro- 
hibition offensive was launched in this 
country. At present the President under 
the new Food Bill is given practically 
absolute power to prohibit the use of 
food materials in the production ol dis- 
tilled liquors, and to control the making 
ol beer and wine, and to prevent it, if he 
sees fit, during the period ol the war. A 9 
temperance is regarded necessary to win 
the war, there is little doubt that Mr. 
Wilson will enforce limitation ol the use ol 
alcoholic beverage, it uot ol its total pro- 
hibition. Furthermore, the United states 
Senate on August first passed a resolution 
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submitting to the States of the Union 
national prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. If the House of 
Representatives concurs and thirty-six 
States ratify the amendment, then the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
liquors will be forever prohibited in the 
United States. 

The coming of America into the war has 
been hailed in Rome, Paris, Petrograd and 
London as the advance guard of demo- 
cracy. It has been repeatedly asserted 
li om high places in this country that the 
entrance of the United States tranforms 
tlu* EurojKrau conflict into a war of libera- 
tion for all mankind. Candor, however, 
compels one to admit that though the 
great American Republic with its lui- 
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limited resources is in arms, the prospects 
of realizing its mission of a free world lay 
in the “pathos of distance 1 *, as Neitschc 
would put. All that one can venture to 
say is that Europe with its black horrors, 
its overwhelming disasters, its awful 
shattering devastations, its blasting of 
hopes is almost back in a nebulous state, 
and when it cools down, Europe will have 
new fprms— let us hope. Anu as for Pre- 
sident Wilson’s “government by the con- 
sent of the governed** in all those parts of 
Asia which are held in the vice-like grip of 
exploiting European nations— well, that 
is a different story altogether. 

August 7, 1917. 
r. s. a. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Indian Colonial Emigration. 

hi the Imliiui Re vie. v for September, 
M K. lianlhi discusses the report of the 
InUT-Departmeiitiite Conference recently 
held in London, which sat “to consider the 
proposals for a new assisted system of 
emigration to British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Jam iu\i and Fiji.” Mr. Gandhi points out 
that the conference sat designedly to con- 
sider a schema of emigration not in the 
interests of the Indian labourer, but in 
those of the colonial employer. Says he : 

‘The system/* it ii slate l, *‘t«> bf followed mi 
tutuie will be one of aided emigration and .U object 
will be to encourage the settlement of Indians in 
teitaiii t.oiomes al pi a prolutionaiy period of employ 
incnt in those Colonies, to turn aud ti the u fjr life 
aiu! work there and at t he s one linu\ to acquire a 
supply of the labour essenti tl t > the well-being of the 
colonists themselves.' 1 So the resettlement is to be 
conditional on previous employment under contract 
aud it will be seen in the course of • ur elimination 
that this contiact is to be just a* binding a* the con* 
ti.icls used to be under indenture. The repot t has the 
following humorous passage in it. ‘‘Me will be in 
no way lestncted to sen ice under any particular 
employer except that for his own protec tion a select- 
ed employer will be chosen for him for the first six 
months/’ This lias a flavour of the old indentured 
system. One of the evils co nplaiued of about that 
system was that the labourer w.u assigned to an 
employer. He was not fiee to choose one himself. 
Under the new system, the employer L to be selected 


fat the p Me* non of the labouie> It is haul It necess?- 
iy foi me to point out that the would-be labouicr will 
ne'Ti he able to feci the protection devised for him. 
The lihomei is futthei “to be encouraged to work for 
his tirst thiec yens in ague ultural industries, by the 
offer, sh vrld he do so, of numerous and important 
benefits subsequently as a lolomst 11 Tins is another 
mdiuement to mdeutuic, and l know enough of such 
sr hemes to be able to assure both the tiovemment and 
public that the^e >o called inducements in the hands 
of clever matiipulatois become nothing short of 
methoL of compulsion in respeit of innocent and 
ignoi ant Indian Irbo ireiv It is due to the framers 
of the s< heme that 1 should diaw attention to the fact 
that they h tve as uded all cmirmal penalties for breach 
of contract. In hull », nself, if the scheme is adopted, * 
we aie piomised a ipvivmI of the muth-d leaded depots 
and e notation Agents, a 1 no doubt on a moie respect- 
able ba'ns but still ot the same type and cabbie of 
untold mischief. 

Mr. Gandhi voices the opinion of the 
country when he says : 

S> long as India doe; not in reality occupy the 
pjsition of an equal p u tnei with the Colonies and so 
long a» her son* continue to be regarded by £nghsh- 
men in the Colonies and English employers even 
nearer home 1 1 be lit only as hewers of wood and 
drawers ot water, no scheme of emigration to the 
Colonies can be morally advantageous to Indian 
emtgrmts. If the bidge of infenority is a1way» to be 
worn by them, they can never rise to their full status 
and any material .advantage they will gam by emigrat- 
ing can, theiefore, be of no consideration. 

The system of indenture was one of temporary 
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slavery * it w. is incapable of being amended ; it should 
only be ended and it is to be hoped that India will 
never consent to its revival in any shape 01 form. 


• On Criticism. 

The following is culled from an article 
published in East and West. 

If Critir'sin suggests wider thought and deeper 
study it is fair and useful. This is the positive, true 
and good side of criticism which nvght mote correctly 
be terinbd discrimination. There is another side 
which is negative, and answers no good purpose, this 
is person'll cntici'.m, which might more justly be called 
fault finding or censure, for it is rarely appienattve 
or encouraging. It is not really concerned with 
improvement, being generally ill-considered and 
foolish, and most often proceeds from idle, 
thoughtless people, and is first cousin to scandil 
mongenng. 

True criticism, as Hugh Black says, ‘*d)cs not 
consist, as so many critics seem to think, m depren i- 
tion, but in appteciation. There are mire lives spoiled 
by undue harshness than by undue gentleness. More 
good woik is lost by want of appreciation than from 
too m ich of it. Unless carefully repressed such a spirit 
becomes censoiiuas, or worse still spiteful, and his 
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often been the means of estranging a fuend. It is 
possible to be kind without giving crooked counsel or 
oily (littery, and it is possible to be tiue without 
magnifying faults.” 

It is what w«s think of our friend which makes that 
friend a celestial gift to us. Human weaknesses melt 
before the g..ze of true friendship which looks beneath 
man's exterior not lingering on the crust woven of the 
world's folly, but retching pisi these to the treasures 
of the soul. For such an one “the light that ne'er 
was seen on land 01 sc i" illumines the whole 
woild. 

Love chants its own beatitudes. Our radiant 
thou s ht tinged with love's line enwrap-, iis in a rosy 
warmth that uplifts the soul to higher spheres. Our 
beautiful vision reflected back on us as water reflects 
the glowing rays of the sun, raises our vibrations 
causing a stream of vital energy to course through 
soul an l b>dy invigorating the whole being so that it 
radiates a power and sheds an influence often felt by 
others even when not understood. 

Critics should beware lest they ignorantly bar 
against ihemselves some gate that might have admit- 
ted them to priceless knowledge, to unexpected trea- 
sure. Who hat not felt in himself the closing of 
invisible doors .igiinst an unsympatheiically critical 
mind ? O dy .1 loving nature too kind to be critical 
can uni itch the doors of holy places and discover the** 
hidden beauties of the immortal spirit. 
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Writing abiut the Russian revolution- 
ists in the pages of the New Statesman a 
writer makes the bllo.ving s ine observa- 
tions about 

Liberty, Equality and Eratemity- 

Democracy can no more contrive to subsist without 
believing in the rights of nations than it can connive 
to subsist without believing in the rights of man. 
Democracy asserts that man must not be allowed to 
exploit man. It also asserts, though more haltingly, 
that nation must not be allowed to exploit nation. “No 
annexations'* is a democratic cry only when it means 
“no exploitations,'* That is the principle for which the 
Allies profess themselves to be fighting, and if they 
have frequently violated it in the past, it is for the 
citizens ot the Allied countries, whether Russians, 
English or French, to keep their Governments more 
faithful to it in the future. Nothing in the w«r por- 
tends greater good for the world than the fact that 
the Allies have accepted the philosophy of National- 
ism as opposed to the philosophy of aggressive Im- 
perialism. 

Each nation possesses its own genius. This is not 
a mere fashion or speaking, it is a fact. We recog- 
n ze this even in our caricatures when we smile at the 
genius of America as Uncle Sam, the genius of 
England as John Bull, and the genius of Ireland as 


Paddy. The question the Russian revolutionists 
have now r> decide is whether any p we can be 
either tolciable or lasting except a peace which res- 
pects the geniu* and the personality of every nation. 

Some cosmopolitans are hostile to nationality, not 
because they do not know a nation when they see one, 
but because they believe that the national spirit stands 
in the way of the brotherhood of man. Mn/zini put 
the case against the cosmopolitans neatly when he 
said that to talk of one’s duty to humanity and to 
ignore the nation was as if one bade men climb a lad- 
der but to ik away the rungs. He saw nationality as a 
force that made for true internationalism. He believed 
that each nation has a duty to the world just as each 
citizen has a duty to his country. Nationality, he 
said, “is the conscience ol the peoples, which assigns 
to them their share of work in the association, their 
office in humanity, and hence constitutes their mission 
on earth, their individuality.’’ “1 hate/’ he wrote 
again, "the monopolist, usurping nation, that sees its 
own strength and greatness only in the weakness and 
poveriy of others.” 

We learn from an interesting article pub- 
lished in the Dublin Review that 

The Notebooks of Francis Thomson 

"were his other self; his companions 
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IftwtHjfflrtnnt theft he can convince himself by follow* 
log thli method and I am sure he will end by agreeing 
With the learned Dutch Scholar. 

As to Mr. E. R. Havell's methods it should be 
pointed out at the beginning that he had one draw* 
bach and this deficiency vitiates his work. Mr. 
Bavell is a mere artist. He had not acquainted him- 
self closely with the materials of ancient Indian 
History before he set himself to write on Ancient 
Indian Art. Had Mr. Havell merely attempted an 
appreciation of Ancient Indian Art, then I would not 
have raised the question because the Bubject would 
have been beyond my province. But unfortunately 
for Indian History Mr. Havell has not oonfined him- 
self to his own subject. He has dabbled in Indian 
History as well as Iconography, tasks for which bis 
artistic training alone is hopelessly inadequate. 

It is true that Mr. Havell affected moderation as 
a true Indologist would do. But there is a good 
deal of difference between the cautious statement of 
an Indologist and Mr. Havell's moderation. Unless 
there is a strong reason or chain of reasons which 
indirectly bints at or proves a fact, a true Orientalist 
would never hazard an explanation of things which 
have so long remained without one. But in the case 
of the so-called representation of Indian adventurers 
sailing out to colonise Java one fails to find the 
slightest trace of reason in support of the identifica- 
tion. Mr. Havell adopted Ahe cautious wording of 
the Orientalist but he did not think it necessary to 
adopt his method 

Faith in the ancient tradition of a country has 

S oved to be the quick-sand which has engulfed the 
imputation of many a promising historian. In 
our country the sympathy for tradition m it bAS 
been handed down to us is still very strong. We 
have not profited by the example of foreign historians 
who have vitiated their works by valuing tradition 
too highly. We have not yet realised that tradition 
cannot but be a long drawn contortion of truth. 
Mr. Havell thought Chat there was enough reason in 
favour of his identification. Was not there a tradi- 
tion current in Java according to which Indian 
adventurers came to colonise Java ? Here was a 
Javanese monument with bassi-relievi bearing repre- 
sentations of ships. He connected these two and 
thought that his identifications, like the results of the 
minority of Orientalists, rested on solid facts. Un- 
fortunately for Indian History the? did not Messrs. 
Rawlinson and Mookeiji are merely followers of 
Mr. Havell but this does not exonerate them. Both 
of them knew very well that the ex cathedra asser- 
tions of a mere artist should not be regarded as 
having any value nt all in the domain of History 
proper. If an artist, may be n very eminent artist, 
hat hazarded an opinion about a subject which 
belonged to the domain of History proper, it was 
their duty nt historians of the age of scientific critical 
methods, to have tested the result before they incor- 
porated it at admittedly correct conclusions in their 
works. By failing to do so they have neglected to 
take precautions which is the primary duty of all 
serions students of history and have succeeded in 
misleading people. 

To return to Mr. Gangoly. I am afraid, 1 failed to 
noavey what I really meant to Mr. Gangoly. C. M. 
gey te’e book was published in 1901. It is true Mr. 
Plevte did not identify the basreliefs which form the 
«ntjectofDr.J.Ph.V<wers paper. If Mr. Plevte had 
identified these particular baereliefs then Dr. Vogel's 
ante would have been unnecessary. Even if be nad 
written a note on these bureliefe after their identifi- 


cation the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society would 
have refused to publish it. 

Pleyte's identifications should have been taken as 
a danger signal by Mr. Havell and his followers. 
The Bjrobudur was a stupa and the majority ot 
scenes on its bands of bassi-relievi werejataka or 
Buddha-charita scenes. In that case it some remained 
identified according to the canons of scientific criti- 
cism in the domains of history and Archeology, they 
should not have been takeu to be secular scenes. 
Mons A. Faucher's name stands very high among 
Indologists and I have as much respect for him as my 
friend Mr. Gangoly. Yet I consider it to be my duty 
to point out that Mons. Faucher's identification of 
the "profane subject" is not absolutely reliable. The 
existence of a secular scene on the drum of a Buddhist 
stupa cannot be accepted to bs true unless it is 
proved to be so by an epigraph of the same period as 
the bas-relief. 1 can only add that opinions of Orien- 
talists held in high esteem are very likely to be sum- 
marily rejected if they hazard such improbable 
theories without proper corroborating factors. 

1 find it unnecessary to consider the different identi- 
fications of the basrclirfa on the Pagodas at Maha- 
balipurain or Mamallapurara or the Trimurti of 
Elcphanta. My friend seems io forget that the 
majority of conclusions are based on that obscure 
chapter of logic “Probability and Chance/' Just at 
present 1 am about a couple of thousand miles away 
from the nearest library which contains th e Journal 
Asiatiqui hut I can assure my friend Mr. Gangoly 
that at a subsequent date I shall inform him what I 
think of \1M. Gollubew and Dubrcuil. Scholars have 
aIwayb differed and the consensus ot opinion among 
them have always been regarded as the truer con- 
clusion. 

I feel it to be my duty to point out that my friend 
Mr. Gangoly is very much mistaken when he pro- 
nounces the following dictum "For it must be 
admitted that works ot art mast be judged primarily 
ns works of art and the historical materials which 
they yield are matters of secondary importance." 
Mr. Gangoly, true to his profession, has tried to 
show that his view or the view of bis class, is the 
true view. Unfortunately it is just the reverse. Speci- 
mens of Ancient Art are of importance, primarily as 
materials of ancient history, as specimens represent- 
ing the stage of culture an ancient people had reached 
at a particular historical period and secondarily as 
objects of Art. A specimen of ancient sculpture is 
the source of manifold conclusions all of 
which are very important for the cultural history of 
ancient race. It is the basis of history ot Sculpture, 
Architecture, Iconography and to some extent of 
Anthropology. Its appreciation as a work of art is of 
secondary importance to the serious student of his- 
tory and of human civilisation. Mr. Gangoly and I 
have always differed on the point His standpoint 
and mine differ very widely. 

At present there are two differing views of Indian 
Art. Both of these are extremist views. At one end 
stands the Hellenist who sees Hellenic influence In all 
stages of Indian cultnre and Art and at the other 
end the party represented by Mr. Baveffl. The 
Madhya -Yana has not been adopted by any writer 
on Indian Art as yet Mr. Havell's views have been 
received with great applause but no serious criticism 
has yet appeared in pnut. At least no one closely 
acquainted with Indian sculpture and Architecture 
baa attempted to analyte his data and concMods. 
Such an analysis is very ba<Hj needed. 

Mr. Gangoly has misjudged m It wm not my 
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intention to comment on Ur. Ha veil's aesthetic 
appreciation of Indian Art. I criticised bis methods 
ana conclusions about Iconography only. 1 hope 
some other students of Indian history better qualified 
than I will take up the analysis of the aesthetic 
appreciations of Indian Art ana find out the mean 
between the extremes. 

There is not much worth answering in Mr. K. 11. 
Vakil’s note. It is quite evident that his acquaintance 
with ancient Indian History Is not very intimate. 
I have not bad the honour ot meeting with his name 
in any recognised Journal devoted to Orientology. 
it is not really necessary for one to show how Dr. 
Vogel’s note disproves Mr. Havell’s conclusions. If 
he takes .the trouble of getting the traditions of the 
extant Jatakas and illustrations of the bassi-relievi 
in question he can find out the truth for himself. If 
he fails to find them, he has only to apply to the 
Parish Archeologist. 

Mr. Vakil’s argument about the ships of these bas- 
reliefs is hardly logical. 1 admit there were trade 
relations between India and Java. Does that prove 
at once that these ships are Indian ships ? There 
were trade relations between China and Java. Mr. 
Vakil can find ample proof of this statement in the 
Fo*kwo-ki. Can’t these ships be Chinrse ? Logically 
they can be Chinese, Javanese or Indian. Therefore 
it is not absolutely certain that they were Indian 
ships. According to modern scientific methods 
of historical criticism these ships should not have 
been paraded as Indian ships in the pioneer work on 
’’Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity.” Mr. 
Vakil is a patriot and I honour him for his patrio- 


tism. But I beg to point out to Mr. Vakil 
and to others who I know an burning with 
a just indignation because 1 have exposed Messrs. 
Ha veil and Mookeiji that the Nation can be better 
served by a true representation of her past glories 
than by their misrepresentation. The hiltonr of 
Indian Maritime activity still remains to be Written. 
The history of Indian colonisation, her extensive 
trade-relations do not really depend on the interpre- 
tation of the bas-reliefs of Borobudur. Chinese 
records— Monuments and Inscriptions of Siam, 
Cambodia. Annam and Java— are the proper 
materials for the constrnction of the History of 
Greater India. Unfortunately for us nobody has even 
attempted to give us even an outline of the extent 
and magnificence of that vast Umpire which was 
once ours and which we have entirely forgotten. 

It is not at all necessary for an Indian to mantt* 
facture materials for the glorification of She History 
of the Ancient civilisation of his country or to mis* 
represent facts for a similar purpose. The data for 
the history of Ancient Indian culture and civilisation 
is quite sufficient We require more workers, honest 
specialists, who would care 'hiore for the quality of 
the work they produce than for a swifter accumula- 
tion of their personal reputation. It is no longer 
necessary to attack toe Indo-Greek school of 
Sculpture, because it is recognised by scholars all 
over the world, many of whom have never heard 
of Uavell’s works, that that it not the highest 
point achieved by Indian Artists. 

R D. BANBfyi. 
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By Hon’hle Baht Surkndranatu Roy . 1 


I HAVE in my previous article on 
"the Coming Reforms” given a general 
outline of the scheme of Reforms both 
administrative and Legislative. 1 muy 
say at the outset that a good portion of 
the article was written some time before 
the submission to Government of the 
memorandumr of the 19 Non-Official Mem- 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
I intend in this article to give a detailed 
outline of the scheme of Reforms at least 
so far as Bengal is concerned so that it 
may help the Government to know the 
nature of the changes which may to a 
certain extent satisfy the aspirations of 
the educated community of the country. I 
have stated in the previous article in speak- 
ing about local self-government that it was 
more than thirty years after the proposal 
for the constitution of lf Union Committees” 


that it was now thought of to establish 
than throughout the country to help real 
local self-government. There is another 
matter about which I want to say a few 
words in passing though 1 have not tou- 
ched upon it in gny previous article, I 
mean about the Council of the Indian 
Chiefs. It is about thirty years agp that 
I suggested in my “History of the Native 
States of India” the desirability of having 
a ‘‘Council of the Empire” consisting of 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs and some High 
Officials. The suggestion was no doubt 
first made by Lora Lytton in the Delhi 
Durbar of 1877. Lord Mortar also sugges- 
ted a Council similar to that of Lord 
Lytton in his Reform Scheme but it was 
not given cfiect to. I said in 1888 that 
one of the most urgent demands so far as 
Native States were concerned was tbs 
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establishment of an Impel hi Council in 
which the Native Princes should have some 
voice. It was quite immaterial whether 
the Princes thorns*. Ives or their chosen 
ministers were nominated to the Council. 
The former practice would be the better 
one as it would afford the princes a 
thorough knowledge of Imperial aitairs. 

1 suggested then and suggest even now 
that the toll owing topies may be con- 
sidered in that Council 

(1) The formation of an Imperial army 
and the means of giving it increased 
strength and cohesion and perfecting its 
organisation. 

(2) All matters in which the general 
interests of the Empire as contradistin- 
guished from tlie interests of particular 
provinces or states are concerned. These 
matters tnay regard both the internal ad- 
ministration and the external relations of 
the Empire— for example the introduction 
of any important social or economic reform 
affecting the whole Empire, or the policy 
to lie pursued towards a foreign or sover- 
eign power. 

(3) The adjustment of the relations and 
the settlement of any difference between 
the Paramount Power and a particular 
Native State. The circumstances which 
ltd to the deposition of the Gaekwai of 
B.irodn during the Viet royalty of Lord 
Northbrook or later of the Maharaja of 
Bharat pore may serve as typical examples. 

All these years this Council has remain- 
ed a paper Council. It is onlv in 1916 
that the real Council of Indian Chiefs first 
came iuto existence. I have said all this 
to show that some of the Reforms arc over- 
due ; that owing to the apathy of Govern- 
ment, the country is behindhand in the 
matter of self-government as well as other 
Reforms by at least 30 years. 

I shall now give a (^tailed scheme of 
the Legislative Councils. At present the 
Bengal legislative Council is composed of 
50 members consisting of Officials and non- 
officiala both nominated and elected and 
three members of the Executive Council 
besides H.E. the Governor who is the Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

The Council, however, generally consists 
of only 48 out oi 60 members, 2 members 
being appointed when occasion arises as 
Experts. Of the 48 members, 28 arc elected 
and 20 nominated, Under the Rules not 
more than 16 members are to be officials. 
Out tin 20 nominated members, one is 


to represent* the Indian Mercantile Com- 
munity and one the European Mercantile 
Community excluding tea-planting commu- 
nity and carrying on business outside Cal- 
cutta, and two other non-official persons 
to be seketed. The 28 elected members 
are at present elected as follows 


1 By the Corporation of Calcutta 1 

2 By the elected members of the Corporation oi 

Calcutta 1 

3 By the University of Calcutta 1 

4 By the Municipalities of Presidency, Burdwan, 

Kujshahi, and Dacca Divisions 6 

r» By the District Boards of the five Divisions 5 

0 By the Landholders ot the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Rajshaht and Dacca Divisions 4 

7 By the Municipal Commissioners of the 

Chittagong Division and the landholders of the 
Chittagong Division 1 

8 By the Muhammadan Community 5 

9 By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 2 

10 By the Calcutta Trades Association 1 

11 By the Commissioners of the Port of 

Chittagong 1 

12 I'.y the planting community 1 


It must be said to the credit of that 
liberal-minded Governor Lord Carmichael 
that when he first constituted his Council 
in January 1913, instead of 16 officials 
which he could nominate under the Council 
Rules lie nominated only 14 officials ; and 
in the Council of 1916, he nominated only 
12 officials, i.e., one fourth of the total num- 
ber 4N 11 the number of members be raised 
to 100, I would suggest the distribution of 
the seats in the following way 

Distribution of Seats in the proposed 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

1 take it that there will be in the new 
Council 4 members in the Executive 
Council, viz., two Europeans and two 
Indians. Besides the 4 members of the 
Executive Council, 9 officials and 3 non- 
officials may be nominated by Government, 
leaving 72 members to be elected. 

The 72 elected members may be elected 
as follows 

1 Zammdatfl paving Revenue of Ra 1000 or Road 
Cess of Rs 300 or pet sons paying an Income Tax 

ot Rs 100 10 

2 General Calcutta Electorate of taxpayers who 

pay annual tax of Rs 100 or License fee of Rs 60 
or Income Tax on Rs 2000 or upwards 4 

3 Calcutta University 1 

4 Dacca Umvetsity 1 

5 Graduates of the Calcutta University or any 
other recognised University specially registered ^ 

6. Bengal Chamber of Commerce 4 

7. Calcutta Jute tssotiation 1 

8 Calcutta Trades* Association % 

9 National Chamber of Commerce X 

10 Marwari Community of Calcutta and Howrah 
paying income tax on Rs 2000 or apwarfr X 
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11. Bast Bengal Mabajan Sabba 1 

12. Domiciled Anglo-Indians paying an income tax 

on Rs 2000 per annum 1 

13. Calcutta Port Commissioners 1 

14 Chittagong Port 1 

J5 European Tea Planting Community l 

10 European Mercantile Community outride 

Calcutta 1 

17 Muhammadan Community— 2 members, from 
each ot the 4 Divisions (Presidency, Dacca, 
Riijslmhi and Hurd wan) — 8 and Chittagong It) 

18 Muhamma Ian Merchants of Calcutta 1 

It) Residents within Municipal area outside • 

Calcutta paying a tax or license fee ot Kb. 10 
per annum piovided he is literate or pays income 
tax 14 

20 Residents within Distuct Hoard at ea pacing 


a cess of Rs 10 ptr annum or pa\s income tax 14 

72 

The seats within Municipal area may be 
distributed as follows 


Municipal aioa 

1 24 Pergannas 2 

Nadia and Jessore 1 

Murshidalmd and Khulna 1 

2 Howrah 1 

Hughlv 1 

Burdwan and Hankura 1 

Midnaporc and Hirbhum 1 

3. Dacca 1 

Mymensingh and Faridpore 1 

Backergungc 1 

4 Cluttagong Division including Tipperah aud 

Noakhnli i 

5 Rajahahi, Dmajporc, Jalpuiguii, and Rungpur 1 

0 Darjeeling, Pnljua, Bogra and Malda 1 


14 

The seat9 within District Board area 
may be distributed as follows 


District Boards 

1. 24 Pergannas 2 

Nadia & Murshidabnd X 

Jessore & Khulna 1 

2. Burdwan & Beerbhum 1 

Bankura & Midn spore 1 

Hughlv Ar Howrah 1 

3. Dacca 1 

Mymensingh 1 

Backeiganj & Fatidpore 1 

4. Chittagong, N oak hah & Tipperah 1 

5. Kajsham & Dmajpore 1 

Rangpur. Pabna & Bogra 1 

Malda & Jalpaiguri 1 

14 

I suggested in the previous article that 
only one-fifth of the members should be 
officials. It would however appear that 
excluding the four members ox the Exe- 


cutive Council there will be 96 member^ 
By the nomination of 19 official members 
the number of officials will be about one 
fifth. Government will not be worse ofi 
than it is at present, for Government has 
already paved the way for introducing a 


large non-official element by ncminatiug 
only a proportionally smaU number of 
officials, /.e., though it has the power of 
nominating officials to the extent of one 
third it has nominated in the present 
Council officials to the txtent of one fourth 
only. 1 need hardly say that this change 
of policy on the part of a liberal-minded 
Governor has not produced any catas- 
trophe or levolution. 

Imperial Legislative Council. 

The Imperial Legislative Council at 
present consists of GO members besides the 
8 Ex-Officio t >fficial members (such as the 
members of the Executive Council etc.). Of 
these 60 members, 27 are elected, not more 
than 28aieto be nominated officials and 
5 nominated non-officials. The proposed 
of the 19 non-official members is to raise 
the number to 150. A Council of the pro- 
posed strength would no doubt greatly 
add to its dignity aud would be worthy 
of the great assembly. At present the 27 
elected members are thus elected 

(A) Two each by the \ddttionnl Non-Official 
membeis of the Legislative Councils of— 

(1) Bengal i2) 17 hi led Pi ounces of Agia & Oudh 

(3) Bombay (4) Madias 8 

(B) Additional non-ofhciul members of each of the 
Legislative Councils of— 

(1) Debar & Orissa (2) The Punjab (3) Buima, 
Assam 4 

(v ) One each by the landholders of— 

(1) Bengal (2) Kelmr and Oussa '3i Madras 

(4) Bomlm} (3) United Provinces oi Agra and 

Oinlh fG) Central Provinces 6 

(D) One each by the Muhammadan l oinmunity of 
(1) Madras (2) Bombay (3) Bengal (4) Agra 
and Oudli (5) Behar and Oussa 

(G) A second Muhammadan member to be 
cW'Led alternately by some of the Piovmces 0 

(E) By the District Councils rind Municipal Com- 
mittees in the Central Provinces 1 

(F) By tin Bengal Chamber of Coin in *rce 1 
By the Bombay Ch a nibei ol Commerce 1 

27 

I shall now give a rough detailed 
st heme oi the proposed expanded Imperial 
Legislative Council. As I have already 
said the proposal made in the memoran- 
dum of the 19 members is to raise the 
number of members to 150. India with 
its number of Provinces and millions of 
men of diverse races, creeds and interests 
should have a representative assembly 
worthy of itself. At present the members 
of the Legislative Councils of the different 
Provinces have the right to elect members 
for the Imperial Council. This franchise 
should be extended ang the right may be 
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given to the members of the Munici- 
polities and District Boards, the Univer- 
sities of the Provincial Capitals etc. Those 
bodies have now the right to elect 
members to the Provincial Councils but as 
tbe suggestion is to extend the right of 
electing members for the Provincial Coun- 
cils to the rate-payers and cess-payers 
direct, it is only in the fitness of things 
that the right to elect members to the Im- 
perial Legislative Council should be ex- 
tended to the Municipalities and District 
Boards, to the Fellows of the Universities 
and residents of Capital cities. 

1 would distribute the scats as follows 


The election from the Municipal and 
District Boaul scats may be by the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner® and members of 
District and Local Boards and not by the 
Katc-payers and Cess-payers. 

There arc some who suggest that a few 
seats may be allotted to tbe Indian 
Princes. The idea no doubt is a good one. 
It is however a knotty question and it is 
for {lie government to decide whether 
their nomination to the Council will be 
helpful to government or not. 

Legislative Councils of Other 
Provinces. 


Officials including 8 Ex-Officio members 45 

Nominated don-officu;li including cvpei ts 15 

Elected Membets 

Capital Cities— 8 

(1) Calcutta. (2) Patna, (3) Allahabad and 
Lu:know, (*) Lahore, (5) Bombay, (0) Madras, 
(7) Nagnur, (8) Rangoon 

Municipalities and District Boards 30 

Muhammadans 12 

Landholders 12 

Chamber of Cotmneuc (Bengal) 2 

Chamber of Comincicc ( Bomba 0 2 

Chamber of Commerce ( t mted Provinces) 1 

Chamber of Commerce (Madras) 1 

Domiciled Anglo-Indian Community (Bengal) 1 

Domiciled Anglo-Indian Community (Madras) 1 

('Diversities including those of Patna and proposed 
University of Dacca 7 

Northern India Tea Industry (II. P , Bengal and 
Assam) 1 

Indian Mercantile Community Bengal aud 

Bombay 2 

Madras Planting Community l 

Bombay MUl owners 1 

Indian Mining Association 1 


Seven Members may lie elected from each of the 
following Councils i— 

(l) Bengal (R) Behar and Orissa (3) V. P of Agra 
and Ondh (4) Punjab (5) Madras (6) Bombay (7) 
Burma. 

0 This completes the list. 

# 1 would distribute the 30 Municipal and 
District Board scats as follows 


1. Bengal 5 

2. Bihar and Orissa 3 

3. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 4 

4. Madras 4 

6. Bombay 4 

6. Panlab 8 

7. Burma S 

8. Central Provinces 2 

0. Assam 2 


30 

1 would suggest the following allot- 
ment as regards tbe Bengal Municipal and 
District Board seats 

Presidency Division 2 

Barn wan 1 

gtajahabi 1 

Dacca and Chittagonf 1 


I have in my previous article suggested 
that the major Provinces should have 100 
members in the Legislative Councils. At 
present \vc have in each of the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras, 42 members, i.e., 
21 elected and not more than 21 nominat- 
ed of whom not more than 14 are to be 
officials. Besides the 42 members, two 
experts may be appointed I think this is 
exclusive of the three members of the 
Executive Council. We have a Governor 
in each of the above Provinces. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh there is no Executive Council nor a 
Governor but a Lieutenant Governor. 
The Legislative Conncil consists of 21 
elected and 26 nominated members of 
whom not more than 20 members are to 
1>e officials. As in other Provinces two 
experts may lie appointed, thus the Coun- 
cil consists ordinarily of 47 members and 
as occasion arises with the addition of 
these two experts, there are 49 members. 

These three Provinces, vis., Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh may like Bengal be termed as 
major Provinces and may be enlarged and 
may have 100 members. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh is destined 
erelong to have an Executive Council. 

In the Punjab Legislative Council there 
are 11 elected members and 17 nominated 
members of whom loot more than 11 are 
to be officials. Two more members may 
be appointed whether officials or non- 
officials having expert knowledge of subjects 
connected with proposed or pending legis- 
lation. I need ianlly say tnat there is 
no Executive Council in tbe Punjab but 
simply a Lieutenant Governor. In tbe 
Punjab the number may very well be 
raised to 50 besides creating an Executive 
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Council of at least two members, one of 
whom is to be an Indian. 

Similarly the number of members may 
be raised in each of the minor Provinces, 
sucb as Bibar and Orissa, Central Provin- 
ces, Assam and Burma. 

I have already suggested in the previ- 
ous article that if there be any objection 
to give full financial control to the Provin- 
cial legislative Councils at the outset, full 
financial and administrative control may 
be given to the Legislative Councils as re- 
gards certain departments of State such as 
Sanitation, Education, Law, Justice, Agri- 
culture, Co-operative Credit, etc. Adequate 
sum of money may be set apart at present 
to meet the expenses on the heads but the 
Legislative Councils should have lull con- 
trol to increase or decrease the expenditure 
on these heads. As already suggested, 
different Boards or standing Committees 
may be formed of the members of the coun- 
cils to administer and not simply to ad- 
vise on these different departments. Much 
useful work may be done in these stand- 
ing Committees if the Government care to 
co-operate with the members. This will 
be one way of providing some “facilities 
for the gradual cultivation of a sense of res- 
ponsibility in the business of government’’ 
to the people of this country. 

Redistribution of Territorv. 

I may mention in passing that this is 
the proper time (or redistribution of terri- 
tory, viz., for the amalgamation of Orissa 
to Bengal, Behar to the Benares Division 
having its head quarters at Benares and 
the Districts of Purulia and Sylhet to 
Bengal. There is also a proposal to amal- 
gamate Chota Nagpur and Orissa to the 
Central Provinces. This would make a 
very prosperous Province. Whether this 
proposal is carried out or not, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that Orissa should come 
to Bengal as well as the districts of Purulia 
and Sylhet 

Appointments in the Higher Services. 

I have in my previous article suggested 
that at least half the appointments in the 
higher services should be filled up by the 
Indians of ability. There an in Bengal at 
present 65 appointments in the superior 
Executive posts including the two posts of 
members of the Executive Council, and 
(here ate 86 appointments in the superior 


Judicial posts including the 4 posts ot 
High Coart Judges. 

we find that there are 12 Magistrates 
of the first grade, 12 Magistrates of the 
second grade and 14, Magistrates of the 
third grade, besides 4, Secretaries to 
Government and 5 Commissioners of Divi- 
sions and a Deputy Chairman of the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta. That half the 
appointments ot District Magistrates, the 
post of at least two Secretaries and the 
post of the Deputy Chairman of Calcutta 
can be given to the Indians of merit and 
ability within the next 10 or 15 years goes 
without saying. There are besides 91 

J osts, such as those oi Under-Secretaries, 
oint Magistrates and Assistant Magis- 
trates. As a matter of fact the Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
do exactly the same work as Deputy 
Magistrates. This war has shown that 
a large number oi Sub-Divisions hitherto 
held by the European members of the Civil 
Service are now being held by Deputy 
Magistrates and the administration of 
the latter has not been inferior to 
those of the former. Jf the posts of Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
be abolished altogether, the service will not 
be weakened at all. Bat it is necessary 
to retain them simply because the Euro- 
pean District Magistrates may be promo- 
ted from among them. In the same way 
the post of the head of the Police in at 
least half the districts may be gradually 
thrown open to the Indians. As regardsap. 
pointments in the Indian Education Service, 
there are about 40 such posts. That at 
least 75 per cent, of the appointments in 
that service can be thrown open tomorrow 
to'Indiana no one can question. That some 
very inferior men, both Europeans and 
even some Indians, are in that service over- 
riding the claims of Indians of superior 
ability and educational attainments can- 
not lie denied. That there should be any 
race distinction made of all others in the 
Education Service is very much to be 
regretted . There cannot be any reasonable 
explanation for this state of thugs. 

It will be found that there will be a 
saving of at least 5 lacs of Rupees in 
Bengal if half the appointments of the 
superior Executive and Judicial Services as 
well as the Indian Education Service be 
thrown open to the Indians, By such 
appointments what is said to be the 
British character of the administration will 
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not be changed. The woik of administra- 
tion will go on as eiliciently as ever where- 
as there will not lie any loss of prestige of 
Government. 

I think Mr Justice Ahdur Rahim as a 
mnnlx r of the Public Services Commission 
has shown how the scheme of larger 
employment of Indians will reduce the 
immanent expenditure of the country. 

The larger employment of Indians'in the 


higher services of the country formed the 
subject of a Resolution in tlie Imperial 
Legislative Council only the other day. 
The reply of the Home Member the 
Ilon’ble Air William Vincent was sympa- 
thetic. We hope the Government will # rise 
to the height of the occasion and grapple 
the question in a truly statesmanlike way. 

I intend in my next article t ) deal with 
reforms in the Electorates. 


IN JAPAN 

By W. W. Pearson. 


I. 

I T was the season of Cherry-blossom when 
tlie roads to all places where Nature 
reveals the spirit of Spring were throng- 
ed with pilgrims to the shrine of beauty. 
I was at Yoshino wheie the hillsides are 
covtml with a thousand trees. Between 
the drtik pine, the cherry trees, laden with 
their delicate pink blossoms, formed broad 
highways leading up to heaven. 1 he roads 
to Yoshino were crowded with parties of 
eager sightseers, old and young alike happy 
at the prospect of the sight they had come 
to see. But my thoughts were with two 
Japanese students of whom 1 had read in 
the newspaper a few days lxTorc. Two 
boys, aged about sixteen, and of an. ad- 
venturous spirit, had set out to climb one 
of the higher mountains of that district. 
They wcie missing, and search parties had 
been sent out fi om the villages. The day 
1 left Yoshino, as 1 went out to see the 
flowers in the clear morning light after 
rain, I read news of these boys. Their 
bodies had been found in a rtmoto valley 
on the spur of the mountain which they 
had set out to climb. *1 hey had been dead 
several days. Having lost their way they 
had been making an attempt to return 
when they were overcome by cold and 
fatigue. 1 bey bad colltcted dry leaves and 
made a fire to keep themselves warm. 
Near their bodies were found some caramel 
papers, pathetic evidence of their last 
hours when hunger had overcome them. 


1 he last person to see them before they 
had started on their climb was an old 
villager who met them at the foot of the 
mountain and warned them of the dangers 
of the attempt. But they would not listen 
to his caution, the thought of danger onlv 
increased their courage. And so, on that 
Spring morning they climbed to their 
death, light of heart and eager to over- 
come the difficulties before them. 

So I learned of the love of flowers and 
the courage which arc combiued in the 
heart of this people. 


Koynsan, set amidst the hill-tops, is the* 
most sacred centre ol Buddhism io Japan. 
With its temples and tombs surrounded 
by the sombre silence of lofty cryptomeria 
trees, it is reached alter a steady climb 
through scenery as beautiful as that of the 
Himamvas. At the foot of the mountain, 
on the nver near Koyagnchi, a fisherman 
stood in the rushing water with the sun- 
light playing on his sturdy limbs. It was 
late altcrnoon when J started and the light 
faded as we passed through forests which 
were solemn in their stillness. There were 
few people on the road. l n the dark shade 
of tall trees some woodcutters were Seated 
round a fire which lighted up tWir fates as 
we passed.. I imagined, the temple! was 
going to visit would be a solitary place in 
the depths of the forest It was therefore 
a surprise when we entered, after dark, 
what seemed to be a large town. T>or 
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Koyasan baa many temples, and a 
Buddhist College as well as a School. 
Bvery day hundreds of pilgrims climb the 
mountain and make tneir way past the 
many temples to the tomb of a Buddhist 
saint of Japan, Kobq Daishi, which stands 
at the end of a long avenue of mysterious 
and gigantic trees. Nothing oeyond.it 
hut the solitary forest where the night* 
ingales ring and paths lead to distant 
villages. When next morning I wedtout 
into the streets, I met groups of the pil- 
grims, Buddhist priests and students who, 
in their black TObes, looked like monks of 
the Middle Ages. 

On the morning I left, the roads were 
muddy after three days of constant rain 
and I pitied the pilgrims as they ploughed 
their way up through the thick mud. But 
they were cheerful and content. About 
half-way down 1 met an old, old woman 
bent double with rheumatism so that the 
upper part of her body was parallel with 
the road as she climbed. She was on her 
way to worship at the tomb of Kobo 
Daishi, and it seemed as if every step 
must have caused her pain, but 
her face had a look of peace and ex- 
altation. I remembered, with a certain 
sense of shame, how, a few days before, 
when the roads were dry, 1 had been 
drawn up by three men. But she was only 
one of many whom I saw climbing through 
the mud that day. And so 1 learned of 
the depths of devotion of Japan’s women. 

III. 

It was in Kyoto and the plum trees 
were jnst about to blossom, a warm 
spring day when the people were wander- 
ingin the parks ana temple gardens. I 
was sitting at midday near a temple when 
three schoolboys came into the garden 


and threw themselves on the grass. Near 
them was a child of three who had been 
brought to play in the garden by his 
brother. Suddenly one of the boys, a big 
strapping youth, got up and went over to 
this child. They began to talk and play 
together. Soon he was followed by hit 
schoolfellows. After half-an-hour they got 
up, said 'Good-bye' to their new friend and 
sauntered away. 

Then I remembered a similar incident 
related by a Japanese student who was 
the champion lawn-tcnnis player of his 
College. Let him tell it in his own words. 

“One day, I went to the playground 
as usual, and played tennis with my 
friends. It was a bright and beautiful 
spring afternoon. 

Two little children were playing at 
the side of the tennis court, the elder was 
perhaps twelve years old, the younger 
not more than ten. And they were ' so 
lovely that I gave up the game and played 
with them,— 1 love little children so much. 

The boys were very clever and could 
catch the ball well. I played about one 
hour with them. 

'Goodbye, we shall come again to- 
morrow,’ was the last word of the ekler." 

And so I learned of the love for children 
which is so deep a characteristic of this 
people. 

These people who love flowers and 
little children, who have the courage of 
heroes and the perseverance which over- 
comes all obstacles, who face even death 
with cheerfulness, whose women have such 
depth of devotion— what is their mission 
in the world? The answer can only be 
that it is a noble mission, one for which 
Fate has been preparing them through the 
centuries of waiting. 


THE TRUrH ABOUT REALISM 


By Wilfred Wellock. 


I T may be conceded that there is a certain 
Jwqad difference between realistic and 
idealistic art, but there i* no such thing 
as Realism, in the sense in which that 
7014-10 


term is often used. For that reason a so* 
called realist may be very untrue to life, 
if he happen to possess false ideas, for he 
simply will not be able to see 'tfaiagsras 


RSft 
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they are,” in the right perspective, that is 
to say ; while many things he will not gee 
at all; whereas an idealist may be 
intensely true to life, even though he 
transcend fact, providing his ideals are 
reasonable and possible. In the .former 
case it could legitimately be said that the 
artist had failed to be real, true to life and 
fact, because of his lack of ideal and in 
the latter case that he had succeeded in 
being real because he was something more 
than n Realist. 

It is beyond the power of .an artist to 
say, concerning any work he has produced, 
the extent to which he has been influenced 
by his ideals, his personal desires, aims, 
sympathies, imagination, in producing it. 
He may think he has given us a picture 
that is true to life, a perfect copy of nature, 
and yet, as a matter of fact, his production 
be coloured, affected in a hundred ways, 
by his personal sympathies, his tempera- 
ment, etc. It is absolutely impossible to 
keep out of art the personal factor, idea- 
listic elements, for the two things, fact and 
imagination, the real and the ideal, must 
of necessity, and unconsciously where not 
consciously, lie blended together; and 
certainly no art can be considered great 
that is not the product of such a unifica- 
tion. 

“Realism,” therefore, must always be a 
question of degree, as no man can be 
wholly a realist ; while if he could, it 
would be at the exjiense of his art and of 
his humanity. Strictly speaking there is 
no such thing as realism, in art, in that 
it is simply impossible for a human being, 
by means of art, to copy nature. What 
the camera may be able to do we are not 
here concerned to discuss, for the reason 
that a man neither is nor even can be a 
mere mechanical instalment. And even if 


happen to be artists, or would-be artiste ; 
ana the better it will be for art# For why 
should man, who possesses a 
imagination, wish to become a mere reflec- 
tor, a feelingless machine ? 

Probably few fallacies have wrought 
more harm, or caused a greater waste of 
genius, than this one concerning Kealistp, 
for, starting with the foolish assumption 
that what is, is truth, its advocates have 
concluded that- everything that exists or 
happens, simply because it does exist or 
happen, has a right to be described ; and 
that to withold anything that is seen or 
experienced, is to withhold truth, and thus 
to commit a crime against society. Art, 
therefore, according to this school, consists 
describing just what one sees, eveiy- 


m 


thing else being pseudo-art, mere romantic- 
ism, idle fancy. . 

Now there are many arguments which 
one might adduce to combat this fallacy, 
but there is one fundamental and irrefut- 
able argument, which springs from the 
fact that there is no such thing as mere 
seeing : it is the argument that all art is 
interpretation. As a fact, the eyes, the 
physical organs of sense, see nothing, 
it is the mind alone which sees ; for no 
sooner is an image thrown upon the. re- 
tina than the mind interprets it, gives it a 
meaning, a certain value. And it is that 
meaning, that value, which art conveys, 
and which it is the peculiar function of art 
to convey. All art is selection of signific- 
ant experiences ; and selection is governed 
by one’s ideals, one’s conception of values. 

So that even supposing it were possible, 
with very great effort, to concentrate the 
mind on the mere outwardness, shall l say, 
of things and events, no true artist would 
ever dream of doing that; and certainly 
were a man to paint merely what be saw 
with the physical eye and not what he 
saw with the inward eye (in which case 


he could be, could really acquire the 

faculty ol simply reflecting nature, it — » ----- v - , . • - 

would be at the expense of his humanity, the description would be anected .by 
as it would involve the eradication from imagination, impregnate with his smnt), 
his nature of every spark of emotion, none would in the least to attracted by 
every noble and pulsating idea, every 
conviction, all trace of temperament. 

Obviously, for all art is interpretation ; 
it could not possibly be anything else. 

And the sooner wc recognise that fact and 
rid our minds of the absurd notion that 
the human mind can and does reflect 
nature, objects and happenings in the 
external world, the better it will be for 
personal development, if we 


his description. The effort to be Realistic 
would have destroyed the reality, the 
naturalness. Such art would be lifeless 
and meaningless, unhuman, devoid of all 
appeal; necessarily so, for it would be 
lacking in emotion, the colour which tpe^ 
mind and heart give to things. i 

What every artist inspite of Wipsel^ 
does, and certainly eVeprdrhst 
ought to try to do, is to describe what he 
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tecs or experiences in terms of value, moral 
and spiritual value, life-value ; in other 
words, to interpret life. To prove this, 
take any simple work of art, and carefully 
examine it, and you will find that it con- 
veys a certain meaning, makes you feel in 
a particular way towards a given object 
or experience.' Another man, viewing the 
same scene or passing through the same 
experience, would have lieen quite different- 
ly impressed, and would consequently have 
given a quite different rendering of it. And 
this is the kind of art we want ; that 
which reveals the value of things, tells us 
what can lie got out of life, certain ex- 
periences ; ana it is the kind of art every 
artist who has not dehumanised himself 
by false ideas, cut out of his life all heart 
and sonl, must necessarily produce. 

And surely ought we not to ask : what 
is the object of all description whatsoever ? 
It is to teach, inspire, reveal things that 
to the multitude are hidden. No artist 
.describes everything he sees, bnt only snch 
things as attract him, have some signifi- 
cance for him. Another man coming 
along would see absolutely no significance 
in what was perhaps filliug the soul of a 
former observer with rapture. Would the 
description of the latter, therefore, be like 
unto that of the former? Decidedly not. 
But which would be the most real, the 
most true to life? We all know which 
would be the most demanded, would amieal 
to the heart of mankind, and whienthe 
world would call art. 

Every peat artist is, aud must 
necessarily be, such by reason of the eye 
that is in him; not the physical eye but 
the spiritual, in regard to every form of 
art it is the power to perceive, feci and 
understand the hidden mystery and beauty 
of things which distinguishes the genius. 
Let a man but describe the simplest 
thing, and we shall know by a hundred 
signs, what sort of man he is, what sort 
of mind he possesses. Whether he be 
Realist or no, it he have a carnal eye ora 
spiritual, we shall know at a glance. 

Because a man mast always be some- 
thing more than a machine, art must 
always be interpretation ; that is, descrip- 
tion in terms of value. And because every 
man possesses an ideal of life, consciously 
or unconsciously, and thus a code of 


morals, everything that is described must 
necessarily lie described with reference to 
that ideal and that code. Consequently 
what every artist docs, whether he will 
or no, is to interpret life; and the interpre- 
tation of one man will not be that of 
another. 

And because art is interpretation, and 
interpretation involves valuation, 
ascribing of a certain life-value togivefa 
objects and experiences, we are compelled 
to conclude that art has an essentially 
moral function and significance, tending 
to promote well-being if it be good art 
and ill-being if it be bad art. 

The phrase “Art for Art’s sake" is sheet 
foolishness. For, as a matter of fact, art 
ought never to be done, and probably 
never is done, for mere art’s sake. Neither 
is it done for morality’s sake. It is done 
for life’s sake. It is because it gives true 
pleasure, brings and leads to life, that art 
exists ut all. Like morality, art is a means 
to life, a finger-post which points the way 
to a fuller and deeper life, a more beauti- 
ful and fruitful experience. 

The more fully developed the mind, the 
more perfect and complete the ideals, there- 
fore, the greater will be the chances of 
achieving great art. In the last analysis 
it is the man’s soul itself, his power of visi- 
on into the inner meaning of things, the 
strength and breadth of his sympathies, 
etc., that will determine whether he is or 
can be a great artist. A man may be clever 
and vet live a vile life ; but the man whose 
mind is corrupt cannot create great art. 

Truth is conveyed through art by 
means of the colour which the heart sup- 
plies. Mere colourless description, were 
snch possible, would be valueless, unreal, 
devoid of appeal. Unhappily, wbat is so 
often mis-called realism, is but an excuse 
for bringing before the public things ob- 
scene and licentious. Nor coo the Realist 
avoid being carried away by the seeming 
which is to cause the truth to lie hidden 
fr.otn him. Even were Realism possible, 
it could only give us the outsides of things, 
so to speak, never their essence and mean- 
ing. It follows, therefore, that all great 
art must be essentially idealistic, atkfth^t 
to strain after Realism is to degrade art 
and artist alike. 
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IN AN AIR-RAID ON LONDON 

By St. Nihal Singh. 


I SAT beside my study window typewrit- 
ing a letter on Saturday July 7, 1917, 
when 1 heard the panes of glass suddenly 
start to rattling. In these days no noise 
escapes one’s attention, and one's sense oi 
hearing seems to have acquired an acuteness 
that it never before possessed. Any 
unusual sound makes one ask: Was it 
only powder-testing, or soldiers learning 
to throw bombs, or was it a raid ? 

I was not left long in doubt. The 
reports of the anti-aircraft guns came thick 
and fast from all directions. These guns 
makeanoise peculiar to themselves and 
there is no mistaking it when one hears it. 
My typewriting advanced no further, 
though all that 1 had to do was to type 
a numeral to complete the address on the 
envelope that was in the machine. 

One's first thought in such a case is al- 
ways to get one’s people down stairs, and 
to see to it that no one is outside the 
house. Of course, a bomb may fall on the 
roof, crash through floor after floor, ex- 
plode in the basement, and demolish the 
whole building. But, all the same, safety 
lies on the ground floor or in the cellar. 
The danger is greatest in the open, for 
pieces of shrapnel fired by our own guns fly 
about, and one is more likely to be hit by 
them than by a bomb dropped by the 
enemy air-men. 

A journalist's instinct will not let him 
••stay put” fa the cellar when something 
extraordinary is happening high up above 
him in the heavens. As the guns were 
raining shropnel towards an objective 
miles away from my home, 1 saw no 
particular reason why I should seek shelter 
m the cellar. After I had seen to it that 
all the members of my family were safe, I 
went, shrapnel or no shrapnel, into the 
back garden to scan the sky. There was 
nothing to be seen. I then went to the 
front verandah. 

I bad hardly reached there when 1 saw 
something moving in the sky. As soon as 
my eyes became accustomed to the glare of 
the sun, which was shining brightly at the 
time somewhat after half past ten o’clock 


in the morning, I could distinguish a number 
of agroplanes. A minute or two later 1 
discovered that there were two groups of 
them flying not very far from each other. 

It was not possible to tell just how 
many of them were flying about in the air. 
I counted more than twenty myself. A 
neighbour said that there were thirty or 
more. The shells were bursting all about 
them, and with the naked eye it was not 
possible to tell whether one saw puds of 
smoke from the exploding shells or aero- 
planes. We learned afterwards from the 
official report that twenty .enemy aero- 
planes had paid a visit to the Metropol- 
itan area. 

Some of the people round about me 
asked me if I coula distinguish our own 
aircraft from those of the enemy. I could 
not. They said that they could. Our 
aeroplanes, they shouted above the din 
of the roaring guns, were far above 
the enemy machines and circling round 
and round them. It was not possible 
to say how much of this was imagination 
and how much reality. In a state of 
excitement, the imagination often super- 
sedes the senses. 

As we were watching, we saw an 
aeroplane make a curious evolution. It 
swerved and dipped its nose. Everybody 
within ear-shot said that it had been hit, 
and we expected it to drop to the ground. 
But it soon righted itself. It may not, of 
course, have been bit at all. How dis- 
appointed we all were ! 

My mind travelled back to the two 
occasions on which 1 had seen Zeppelins 
brought down. On one of these occasions 
I stood on the steps leading down from 
the drawing-room into the garden. My 
eyes were fixed on the heavens above. At 
first nothing was visible except the many 
searchlights playing upon the sky, dim- 
ming the few stars that hung over-headi 
All of a sudden one of the “searchies”— as 
we call them in our homc-»picked out 
a“Zep”. It looked like a tiny silver boat 
floating serenely about. 
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“How pretty *ahe looks," said some 
one. 

“But what a horrible business she is 
about," retorted another. 

“It is not longer than a yard-stick," 
all agreed. 

We were discussing these details when 
wc lost sight'of the air-sbip. The “search- 
tea" darted about the sky like mad. Then 
came a chorus of questions ' “Where is 
she ?" "Can you see her ?" 

No one could see her. A testy man 
shouted, “Keep quiet and see." 

We peered at the heavens more intently. 
All of a sudden, a star-shell was seen 
descending. “What was it ?” was asked 
from all quarters. No one could tell. Bach 
one bad a different theory. 

We had not finished debating the point 
when a sudden glow attracted our atten- 
tion. The sky became lighter and lighter, 
as if the day was about to dawn. That 
which was a silver boat a lew minutes 
.before had now become a golden boat. 
She became redder and redder— and larger 
and larger. 

“She is bit !" 

“She is coming down !" 

An excited out-burst from the street 
below drowned our remarks. The sirens 
of the steamers on the river filled the air 
with their shrill shrieks. Between hurrahs 
we could hear the cry : “the blighters are 
burning.” 

“Jolly good thing too," said some one. 

“After all they are human beings," 
protested another. 

“Yes, and they come to kill our women 
and children. They are getting a dose of 
thsir own medicine. Serve them jolly well 
right," was the retort. 

There was no mistaking the general 
sentiment, for the streets round about 
soon filled with crowds of people who 
gave vociferous expression to their joy at 
having seen a “Zep” brought down in 
flames. 

Some of the enthusiasts set out at once 
to see how she looked after coming to 
earth. Trams and omnibuses had stopped 
for the night. Bven the last train bad 
departed* But men and women thought 
nothing of trudging mile upon mile to see 
tbs wreck. 

To return to the subject oi the last 
raid: 

Minute after minute elapsed, and no 
one beard any sound that could be taken 


as the dull thud of a bomb striking the 
earth. The inference was that the enemy 
was after a definite objective, and was 
reserving bis "eggs," as the German bombs 
are popularly called, for. the particular 
area he proposed to demolish. 

The aeroplanes looked like a flock of 
swallows flying dose to one another. I, 
who had seen the locusts eat up more than 
one harvest ripening in the Indian fields, 
was reminded of those distressful experien- 
ces, and, in view of the horrific mission on 
which the aircraft had come, perhaps my 
simile was more apt than that of toe 
Londoners. 

If there was any impression common 
among the spectators, it was that the 
aeroplanes were flying at a very low 
altitude; and travelling at a slow speed. 
1 learned, after the raid, from men who 
had been miles neater the scene of the raid 
than 1 had been, that tl ey appeared to 
be flying very low— one man said he could 
see the German air-men with the glasses 
and proceeding very slowly. According to 
one statement, they appeared to be pro- 
ceeding at a “stately and almost majesti- 
cally slow pace," and to be travelling 
“with a calm leisureliness." 

The statement made in an evening news- 
paper by “a high authority" would have 
us believe otherwise. It was very cleverly 
constructed, and deserves to be quoted 
in full: 


"The height, ui aircraft from the ground i« very 
difficult to arrive at. To make a reasonably correct 
estimate, the size of the machines must bekuowa 
and the conditions of the atmosphere must be taken 


into account. 

“The pace of aircraft it also most difficult to 
arrive at. To an observer ou the ground only the 
angular velocity of aircraft is apparent The actual 
velocity, however, depends not only on the annular 
velocity but the distance and height of the machines 
from the observer, and its directions whether crossing, 
approaching directly, or obliquely. 

f, lt will be readily understood that a machine 
observed at a height oi 13,000 feet may easily be 
thought to be almost stationary, whereas it Is really 
travelling at a high rate of speed. 

“In the raid oitbe 7th inst. statements have been 
made that the enemy machines flew at low nltitndee t 
and that on occasions they “hovered,” or re mai n ed 
almost stationary, whereas they were certainly 
never under 12,500 feet, and were travelling at 
from 70 to 80 miiee an hour. ^ 

“It is also very dfffietslt to judge the aetnal 
position of aircraft. Observers arc apt to describe 
an aircraft as vertical when they are observing it 
at a considerable angle from the vertical Aircraft 
at high altitude! observed at cveb a small angle 
from the vertical are actually a considerable hori*J 
xutttal distance from the observer." 
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Few persona could read through this 
statement without a bussing in the head, 
Few would dare to challenge an authori- 
tative explanation so evidently scientific. 
One emerges from the ordeal of reading 
it or listening to it with a confused jumble 
of ideas concerning “angular velocity” and 
“actual velocity” and in the end has tp 
consult a dictionary to clear his be-fuddled 
brain as to the difference between vertical 
and horizontal. That is perhaps what 
the man who made the statement intended 
should be the case. 

Whatever the altitude at which the 
enemy aircraft flew, and whatever the 
speed at which they moved, they remained 
in sight for many minutes— just how 
many I shall not attempt to say. We 
could hear the throbbing of their engines, 
and sonic of us heard, or at least thought 
that we heard, machine-gun duels in the 
air. 

We continued to hear these sounds 
for severed minutes after the aircraft 
were no longer visible. When almost 
completely out of sight, we heard sounds 
that we construed to be the report of 
bombs that they had dropped. 

The accuracy with which the spectators 
round about me guessed the district on 
which the enemy was raining bombs was 
amazing. One woman actually named one 
of the buildings that l afterwards learned 
had been damaged. 

We must, however, remember that the 
British are trained to observe in their 
childhood, in and out of school. Only the 
other day Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Educa- 
tion Minister of Britain, told me that one 
of the gravest defects of the present Indian 
system of education was that it did not 
train the eyes and ears of Indian boys 
and girls to observe accurately and 
quickly. 

It seemed to be a long time from the 
moment 1 heard the rattling of the panes 
of glass in my study window when the 
sound oi firing ceased. Perhaps it was 
not even half an hour; but it seemed much 
longer. 

As soon as the people felt that the 
danger of being hurt by flying shrapnel 
was over, they stepped out from the places 
of vantage from which they bad been 
watching the raid. Those who had rela- 
tives or friends in the area that they 
thought bad been bombed made their 
way, as fast as they could, to the telephone 
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booths to enquire how tlieir dear ones 
had fared. 

Soon queues— lines of waiting men and 
women— formed before the public tele- 
phones, each person waiting for his or her 
turn. In several, fifty or more gathered 
to try to get word from their people in 
the danger zone. It was surprising to see 
that, though everyone was overwhelmed 
wittuanxicty, yet no one forgot decency 
and tried to slip into the line ahead 
of his turn. 

I, myself, saw a fairly large queue, and 
noted that it was absolutely free from 
jostling and crowding. Persons standing 
in the line were trying to comfort one 
another. Britons who, as a rule, are very 
punctilious about not talking with persons 
to whom they have not been formally 
introduced, forgot that convention on 
this occasion. 

The attempt to hide anxiety and even 
to look cheerful could not escape notice. 
It was wonderful that among all the 
persons whom one saw and heard 
during the moments of excitement, not 
one was actually panic stricken. It would 
not be right to say that people talked in 
their every-day tones while the raid was 
in progress and immediately after it. But 
they were singularly free from fear. Only 
a few took refuge in cellars. The others 
remained where they could see what was 
going on. 

The cool nerve that the telephone girls 
displayed during the raid was admirable. 
They stuck to their exchanges when bombs 
and shells appeared to be falling all about 
them. Many persons rushed to the tele- 
phones as soon as the raid began, and 
throughout its progress kept asking the 
telephone operators to connect them with 
their friends and relatives who, they 
feared, were in danger. This was against 
the rules, but in moments of peril human 
nature forgets regulations that may inter- 
cept communication between dear ones. 
The girls dealt with these persistent 
persons and interfeters, and with the 
rush incidental -upon the authorities 
dealing, with the raid, with a resource- 
fulness that has made them little heroines 
in the eyes of the people. 

The persons with whom one sympa- 
thised the most were those who had been 
injured in the air raid that had taken 
place about tea days before and west still 
lying in hospitals in the district that was 
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Being bombed* Their state of mind can 
W better imagined than described* 

Among the men rescued from the very 
mrs of death on that occasion was a 
xtaajabi Mutalman whom the spirit of 
adventure had brought to Britain. He is 
aot well read, but is a highly skilled 

S inter. He Was at his case when he was 
aredbyscoresoflargeand sraill pieces 
shrapnel that flew fron a bomb tint 
bad burst in the basement after descending 
* |kom the sky and piercing the roof an I 
jftwo floors. He thought that some one 
had fired a shot gun at him from below, 
and it was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded that he had been the victim of 
an air raid. He knew nobody in this 
country save me— I had met him casually 
a few weeks before— and as soon &9 he 
came out of his stupor at the hospital 
after being operated on, he wrote me a 
post card. 1 visited him at once, and 
nave gone to see him from time to time. 

While the last raid was in progress, I 
could not help thinking of my countryman 
in the Hospital, and as soon as it was 
over, I went to see how he had fared. I 
learned that he was taking his daily bath 
when he heard “loud thunder’ —as he ex- 
pressed it. He jumped out of the bath 
and rushed to the door, then, feeling faint, 
he groped his way back to his bed and 
fell in a swoon. 


The sister in charge of the ward reached 
his bed almost at the moment he fell on it, 
and quickly revived him. Soon he was 
convinced that the safest place for him 
was where he was. The spirit innate in 
the Punjabi came to his rescue, and he be- 
haved in a manner befitting his birth. 

The authorities of the hospital are very 
much pleased with his conduct. Under the 
care that is being lavished upon him, he is 
rapidly recovering, and will soon be dis- 
charged, when he must go to the country 
for test. ' 

As onr family party went to thebguntal, 
we paw crowds of people making tmards 
the ptaces where bombs had fallen. There 
wot all sorts and conditions of men, 
women, and children. It was literally 
a case of “some in rags and some in tags 
and some in velvet gowns.” The rich 
were going In taxi-cabs, the poor were 
riding in osunibnset or walking. We even 
saW one jaunting ear with a man. woman, 
and chan stated in it, drawn by a tiny 
Shetland pony. 


It was amusing to see men and children 
digging out pieces of thrapdel that had 
embedded themselves in the wooden 
paving blocks. Most of them were using 
pen-kaives. Occasionally screw-dnvcrs- 
were pressed into service. One man had 
a particularly large screw-driver, and un- 
lets he happened to he a carpenter work” 
ing thereabouts, he must have come very 
well prepared. 

The policemen ani “specials”— as the 
patriotic men who have volunteered to 
serve as extra police co is tables after their 
ordinary Wv>rk is over or in cases of emer- 
gency are called— looked at the men and 
boys diggiog out shrsumel with an air of 
detachment. I heard a facetious policeman 
chuckle as he asked a boy “Well, Tommy, 
what is the idea ? Do you want to dig 
up all the old nails in the pavement ?” 

The policemen detailed to prevent people 
from going into the barricaded districts, 
and to keep the crowds moving, did their 
duty efficiently, but quite pleasantly. The 
sightseers respected the ropes that had 
been slung across streets, and unquestton- 
ingly obeyed the policemen when they 
commanded them to “move on.” 

Though that was one of a number of 
raids that have taken place, and though 
the destruction did not present any new 
features, yet the crowds that had come 
out to see the sights were large. When I 
left the district, people were still streaming 
towards it, and those who were there 
showed little disposition to return home. 
We found plenty of room in the omnibus 
that was to take us home, though those 
coming towards the scene of the raid were 
as full as the law allowed them to be. 

The people in the omnibus, like those 
who formed the crowds, were all full of 
rage at the Hunnish barbarity. They all 
said that the Germans were committing 
murder, and were not carrying on warfare. 

The general opinion was tjjat the Oflly 
way to stop these raids was to send our 
airships to rain bombs upon German 
towns. Nothing short of that, it was 
said, would keep the Germans from kllfiflg 
English women and babies. , 

Any attempts made in defence of daw 
fighting was at once booted down# “We 
ate too soft,” ran the refrain, and drowned 
all talk of ethics, One did not have even 
half a chance to tell these people that 
German towns were not within easy reach 
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of fing)isb machines, as English towns 
ware cmj of access to German air-men. 

When one did not hear anger expressed 
At German barbarity, one beard com- 
plaints of the incompetence of the Govern- 
ment to protect British cities from attacks 
from the air. Both men and women decla- 
red that it was a shame that, although 
nearly three years of war had gone by, yet 
the German raiders conld come, bomb 
London, and escape scot-free. But for 
nmddling, they deelared, the Germans 
would get such a warm reception from 
Britain that they would never again dare 
to poke their noses into the British sky. 
One heard frequently that , nothing else 
conld be expected when the various 
branches of the air service were jealous of 
One another, and the air service was not 
placed under a man of imagination and 
energy. 

The official explanations made in Parlia- 
ment only serve to make people exclaim, 
"we want action, not talk !” The air 
debate in a secret session that was held on 
the first day Parliament assembled after 
the raid has been taken to be an attempt 
on the pait of the executive to hide in- 
efficiency under the cloak of secrecy. The 


information that shortly after the raid 
Lord French, the Commander of the Home 
Forces, had gone to Ireland, raised pro- 
tests from people who thought that he 
ought to be in the Metropolis of the 
Empire devising means to tender it im- 
pregnable to attack from the air. 

Many are the persons who feel that 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Winston Churchill is 
the one mao fit to be at the head of the 
air service ; but his political enemies are 
so opposed to him that the Cabinet does 
not dare to take advantage of his organis- 
ing ability. The announcement had actu- 
ally been published in the papers that Mr. 
Churchill had been appointed Air Minister; 
it proved to be premature. Since then Mr. 
Churchill has been appointed Minister of 
Munitions— a position in which he will 
have the opportunity to do a great service 
to the Empire. 

At present Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Smuts are enquiring into the subject. The 
people feel that they will not rest until 
everything that can be done has been done 
to make London secure. It is being said 
that the “Zep” problem has been solved, 
and the Government can solve the problem 
of aeroplane raids, if they set out in earnest 
to do so. 


NOTES 


Power of Ideas. 

In the endeavour to obtain self-rule, it 
may be necessary merely to talk and 
wnte for years. There may be an im- 
patient demand for action; and this 
demand has often led even to the criminal 
ese of explosives. But it should be remem- 
bered that in human affairs ideas possess 
greater power than anything else. Che- 
mists have not succeeded and will not 
succeed in inventing a more powerful ex- 
plosive or a more potent dissolvent than 
mens. When ideas are believed in, victory 
il MM! Peace bath her victories no less 
i Mo w he fl than war. 


' “One person with a belief," says Mi!!, 
“is -a social power equal to ninety-nine 
who haye only interests. They who cgn 
succeed in creating a general persuasion 
that WMrtain form of government, o? 
social met of any kind, deserves to be pre- 
ferred, have Made nearly the most impor- 
tant step which can possibly be taken to- 
wards ranging the powers of society on its 
side." Let Bntisb capitalists talk eff their 
vested interests, let Some Indian land- 
holders talk of their stake in the country ; 
we shall be content with having beliefs and 
producing beliefs. "It is what men think 
that determines how they act" (MSI). 
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Internment of a Newspaper 
Correspondent* 

Baba Asesh Kumar Bauerji, special cor- 
respondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
ana the Bengalee t who had gone to Arrah 
to report on the Bakrid disturbances there, 
has been interned, it is said, for sending 
“objectionable” news. That is the reason 
given in a tetter from him published in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika . 

“Kindly make other arrangements for reporting 
the Arrah disturbances as I have been interned undet 
the Indian Defence Act. The charge against me is 
that I sent “objectionable’' news to the “Patrika'* 
and the “Bengalee". I have been kept in a solitary 
cell in the Arrah jail. 1 was taken down from the 
train while returning from Pero on Wednesday ( 10th 
October ) morning, and taken in a motor to Arrah, 
where the Inspector General ( of Police ? ) ordered 
my internment in jail. Wife and three infants are at 
Iiankipur. They may die of starvation.' 1 

It is a standing joke in Bengal against 
patent medicines, that even if you lose 
a cow, it can be found by the use of 
some one or other ot these remedies. 
The Defence of India Act appears to 
be such a universal remedy. It is a sure 
cure, and no mistake, for all the ills that 
the bureaucratic flesh is heir to. Sup- 
posing a man does send “objectionable” 
news, regarding some “religious” riots, 
how does that affect in any way the mili- 
tary position of India ? The correspond- 
ent went to report on disturbances created 
by mobs consisting for the most part of 
ignorant low-class people. The Germans 
had nothing to do with them ; nor the 
revolutionaries of India. How, then, could 
the safety ot India be imperilled by the 
despatch of even perversely wrong news 
regarding these disturbances ? We have 
taken it for granted that the news sent 
were really objectionable. But the thing 
is that there is nothing to show that such 
an experienced newspaper correspondent 
as Babu Asesh Kumar has sent any news 
objectionable from the point of view of 
public welfare. No doubt, “objectionable” 
may mean inconvenient or trouble&me to 
some officer or officers. But the Defence of 
India Act was never meant to save the 
amour propre or to safeguard the interests 
of incompstent officials whose want of 
tact, judgment and discernment of the 
ethically ‘best policy sometimes lead to 
untoward results. 

, But just as we do not desire that any 
i*0a-pfficval gentleman should be dealt 
with with unmerited harshness, so we 
IVfir-ll 


do not desire that any official should 
be prejudged. Therefore, the best course 
would be for the Bihar and Orissa 
Government to inform the public what 
particular item of news sent by Asesh 
Babu was considered objectionable, 
If this were not done** people might 
naturally infer that his internment bad 
been brought about by some officer or 
officers in order to prevent the publication 
of some facts which would have been 
damaging to their reputation. Or, if the 
internment be not at all due to the de*« 

E atch of any alleged objectionable news, the 
ihar and Orissa Government should issue 
a communique stating -the real cause or 
causes. 

The freedom of the press has hitherto 
suffered sufficiently from restrictive legisla- 
tion. But even these restraints, it* would 
seem, do not appear to some executive 
officers to be sufficient. They would press 
the Defence of India Act, too, into their 
service in unimagined ways. Their re- 
sourcefulness is really admirable. 

And is it true that the internment 
took place under orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police ? That officer, we pre- 
sume, has no power under the law to pass 
such orders. And why should the detenu 
in this case be kept in a solitary cell ? 

It may have been a very successful 
stroke of policy to obtain from Mrs. Annie 
Besant, before her release, a promise of co- 
operation with Government to produce a 
calm political atmosphere; but even a 
child may sec that, if internments continue 
to increase, it would not be possible for 
even a hundred Mrs. Besants with all their 
occult powers, to produce or maintain a 
calm political atmosphere. It is necessary 
for the Government of India and provincial 
governments to maintain a vigilant watch 
and control over their subordinates, if the 
feeling of uneasiness in the couatry is not 
to widen and deepen. And the people, too, 
have a duty. They should, in all localities, 
particularly in those provinces where men 
have been interned, meet together and tell 
the Government what they think of these 
internments. And as soon as the High 
Courts re-open, the relatives of some well- 
to-do detenus should institute cases to test 
the validity of the Defence of India Act, 
as has been suggested by Sir 8 . Subramania 
Iyer in a letter to the Hindu of Madras. 
Not that we would desire them to build 
any hopes on such cases. For, in the first 
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place, the High Courts may hold either 
that they have no jurisdiction or that the 
Act is valid ; and in the second place, 
even if the Act were declared invalid, 
much time would not be required to 
validate it But we write only as laymen. 
Lawyers wouldebe better able to say what 
legal steps may be taken to obtain relief 
tor the detenus. 

A Committee of Enquiry. 

At the last session d)f the Bengal Provin- 
cial Conference Babu Srishchandra Chatterji 
moved the resolution about the Defence of 
India Act He made an addition to the 
resolution to the effect that a Committee 
of enquiry be formed to enquire into the 
case of every person arrested or dealt with 
under the Defence of India Act or under 
Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 and to ap- 
proach the authorities to obtain relief 
where necessary. The committee was to 
consist of Messrs. Surendranath Banerjea, 
Motilal Ghosh, Bhupendramith Basu, 
Krishnakumar Mitra, Fazlul Haq, B. 
Chakravarti, C. R. Das, Probhas Chunder 
Mitter, and some other gentlemen. We 
suppose this committee was never formed, 
or, if formed, never met. Such a committee 
is an urgent necessity. Even if such a 
body be not able to obtain the release of a 
single detenu^ it can at least relieve the 
miseries of the dependants of some persons 
who have been interned, and bring to the 
notice of Government and of the public the 
defective housing and other arrangements 
made for some at least of the detenus, 
after detailed investigation. 


A Suggestion for the Relief of Detenus. 


We will give an instance. The Amritn 
Bazar Patrikn writes that Babu Nagendra 
Kumar Guha Roy, a teacher of the R. R. 

J ubilee School of Noakhali, is one of the 
tundreds of young men who have been in- 
terned under the Defence of India Act un- 
tried. 


The special feature of bis case is that he got a 
certificate of good character from the Divisional 
Commissioner only 15 days before bis arrest and a 
similar certificate from the District Magistrate a 
month before he was interned, showing how all- 
powerful are C. I. D. officers. Well, last year some 
questions regarding Nagendra Komar were put in 
the Bengal Legislative Council. This was followed by 
Nagendra Baba submitting n petition to the Govern- 
meat of Bmwal, praying that be might be permitted 
to appear before the Additional Secretary to the 
Gbvemmcat, and thus be given an opportunity to 
exonerate bimself, from the charges brought against 


him and of which be was unware. No reply was 
given to the petitioa. 

The Patrika proceeds 

It is now more than a year since Nagendra Kumar 
was interned. At first, he was domiciled in his father's 
residence at Srcerampur in the district of Noakhali and 
then on the prayer of this grandmother, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Camming was kind enough to remove him to his 

f rand mothers house at Pukurdia ( Noakhali ), where 
e lived peacefully and where he had opportunity of 
looking after small properties which his mother 
inherited from her father. But on the 24th May 
last, he was all on a sudden ordered to proceed to 
Kalchini in the district of Jalpaiguri~his present 
place of internment it may be noted that the cause 
of his sudden removal is as mysterious as that of his 
arrest and detention. At this place lie has been living 
a most miserable life. Nagendra Babu submitted a 
petition to the Hon'ble Mr. Gumming on 16th July, 
detailing his grievances He also praved in that 
petitioa tor permission to appear before the Addition- 
al Secretary to know the charges against him and 
answer them, in the first week of August last, he got 
replies to his petition. The Under Secretary kept 
silent as to liis prayer to appear before the Additional 
Secretarv. He, however, assured him that his 
( Nagendra lLtbu's ) com »laint as to . being badly 
housed will be removed. 

As to how this complaint has been* 
actually removed, the Patrika says, "a 
local gentleman has written to us thus 
describing the condition oi the house in 
which Nagendra Babu is being confined : 

"The house which is a thatched one is situated on 
marshy land which is submerged during heavy rain 
and rests on very low bamboo posts. There is tq»t 
a single wiudov/ for ventilation in this house and 
there is not even one piece of furniture. Even a 
bedstead has not been given though repeatedly asked 
for. In short, it is in no way superior to a cowshed 
in a geutlemau's house.” 

“And,” asks our contemporary, “what 
has been done to repair the house ?” 

Wc are told by our correspondent, that the only 
so-called measure taken by the Superintendent of 
1‘olice ofjalpaiguti to make the bouse more suitable 
was the posting of tbree.or four bamboo posts. 

The last extract which we will make 
from the Patrika about this case is ; 

One of the complaints of Nagendra Babu is that 
the allowance he gets is very scanty, it being rnpees 
sixteen per month. He informed of this to the 
Additional Secretary to Government and in compliance 
with his instructions, applied to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jalpaiguri on the 28th August, for 
an increment of his allowance. And what was the 
result ? After a month, be got a reply from the Deputy 
Commissioner refusing the prayer. 

We hare heard of some other detenus 
bring “compulsorily domiciled" in worse 
houses than the one described abort, bat, 
not having been able to enquire into the 
reliability of the reports, refrain from giving 
details. We only make the following extract 
from the Bengalee. 
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SNAKE PB8TS AT RAMGATI 
Danger to Detennp. 

(From Oar Owa Coi respondent ) 

, Noakhali, Oct. 11. 

It ii a notorious fact that Ramgati and other 
islands in this district abound in < venomous snakes, 
and they are largely in evidence at this season oi the 
▼ear. Only the other day, Surendra Nath Bose, a 
jemadar attached to the Ramgati P. S.» was bitten 
by a snake while asleep on his bed-stead at night 
and who was found dead the following morning. We 
understand that a large number of detenues have been 
lodged in Ramgati and other islands, and, one of 
them, it. is said, could not enter his shed lor nights 
together for fear of a snake that bad taken its abode 
there, and he had therefore to keep up at night. 
Being exasperated, he at last moved tne local police 
authorities, who, we hear, have very kindly accom- 
mod a ted him temporarily in the inspection buuglow 
there. 

It is also believed that many detenus 
besides Nagendra Babu get insufficient 
allowances, and what allowances the 
families of poor detenus who were 
their breadwinners get is r.ot known. 
Every case should, therefore, lie inquired 
into in detail, and proper relief be given. 
This should be done by the Indian Associa- 
tion or the proposed enquiry committee. 

Many of the detenus are kept in villages 
where there are no qualified medical prac- 
titioners or druggists' shops. So incase 
of illness the men interned there have 
either to go without medical treatment, 
or wait long for it, until official sanction 
has been obtained for such treatment. 
There are difficulties as regards nursing, 
too. Here is an instance. Babu Paresnatn 
Baneiji wrote to us from Kushtia (Nadia) 
on the 13 th October : 

"My nephew Bejaykanta Roy Chowdliuri ( an 
M. A. Student ) interned at kaharul, Dinajpur, 
( since February, 1915 ) is seriously ill. I sent an 
urgent telegram ( reply prepaid ) to Additional Secy, 
to the Government of Bengal requesting him to 
permit me to live with the detenu during bis illness. 
But the Additional Secy, does not think it necessary 
to reply to this. The message was sent 8 a.m. 11. 10. 
1917. No reply yet” 

This letter was written to enquire what 
further steps could be taken to obtain 
permission to go and nurse the detenu 
through his illness. The same gentleman 
wrote to the Bengalee also, giving details 
of Bejoy KantaV illness. 

He hat got a severe pain about his right collar 
bone and the ribs on the right side, attended with 
high fever. He has requested me to go to his place 
to nurse him. 

We were subsequently informed that 
the detenu was better. 

We have thus four classes of grievances 
to deal with, three relating to the interned 


themselves and one relating to the condi- 
tion of their dependants. We have to en- 
quire whether the detenus are properly 
housed, whether their allowances are suffi- 
cient to maintain them in health, whether 
they receive proper and prompt medical 
attendance and nursing during illness, and 
whether the dependants of those who wetd 
the breadwinners of the family have the 
wherewithal to live. One of the officially 
admitted facts relating to the suicide of 
Haricharan Das is that as no allowance 
was fixed for and given to him as soon as 
he was interned, he had to borrow money 
from police officials. Probably in the case 
of some other detenus t too, the giving of 
allowances is not as prompt as it ought 
to be. 

Now, our reluctant suggestion is that 
90 long as Government arc not able to 
make proper housing and other arrange- 
ments for the detenus , they should all 
be provided with accommodation in jails, 
but not, of course, in solitary cells 1 
For, in jails, the houses are masonry build- 
ings, and better than many of those 
assigned to the interned ; a man gets food 
in jail from the very day he is sent there, 
—be has not to wait for days and weeks for 
any allowance, or to borrow ; and every 
jail has a hospital, a dispensary, and a 
qualified medical practitioner attached to 
it. In these respects the lot of prisoners is 
better than that of many detenus , though 
in others it is worse, particularly as iri jails 
one loses much more of his liberty and is 
thrown against one's will into undesirable 
company. On the whole, however, so 
far as the preservation .of life and health 
is concerned, jail life would seem to be 
preferable to the life led by some detenus. 
A humourist might even be permitted to 
suppose that the escape of soihe detenus 
from compulsory domicile might have been 
due to their desire for a physically better 
life, namely, life in jails ; for when arrested 
after their escape they would be sure to 
be sent to jail. 

In the case of Mrs. Bcsant and her asso- 
ciates, it was not necessary for the public 
to make any suggestions for improving the 
conditions of their internment. They had 
lieen allowed to choose any one out of six 
healthy places, and they chose Oot&Ca- 
nraod, the healthy and fashionable summer 
resort of the Madras Government. When 
the climate of even this place did not suit 
her, she lyas allowed to go to Coimbatore. 
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Hmy people who saw bar in Calcutta 
lave observed that she did not look like 
one who bad recently suffered from^any 
illness. But nevertheless it must be pre- 
sumed that her illness and her sufferings 
must have been terrible, for not only did 
all India, in the words of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika , weep for them, but the news 
was Hashed across oceans and continents 
to England and there compelled the 
authorities to explain how prompt and 
considerate they had been in giving her 
relief. In support of what is written above, 
we extract the following from New India : 


“The Censor. 

“ fHE Labou* Herald writes 

The Editor of New India sends us the following 
repl? to an inquiry as to the state ol Mrs. Bet ant's 
health : 

"Lausbury, E ditor, Labour Herald, London. Mrs. 
Result slightly better Not likely to recover during 
internment.— Telang, Editor, New India. 

We are permitted by the Censor to print the 
above, conditional on our publishing the following 
official statement : 

“As 9 ooo at Mrs. Besant’s indisposition was known 
to the Government ol Madras the services of tbe 
District Medical officer were placed at her disposal, 
and in case her indisposition should tic due to the 
climate of Ootacamnnd a change of residence was 
offered to her. This offer was accepted, and Mrs. 
Besaat is understood to have gone tc. Coimbatore." 

In suggesting what ought to be done 
for the relief of the interned and their de- 
pendants, we have not taken it for granted 
that they are innocent. We have proceed- 
ed on tne supposition that they may be 
guilty. It is quite legitimate and lawful 
to seek to make the treatment of even the 
worst criminals in jail more and more 
humane, so that jail life may be a means 
of reclamation without ceasing to have a 
deterrent effect. In fact, jail administra- 
tion has. been growing more and more 
humane in Civilised countries. Suggestions 
made for tbe better treatment of mere 
political suspects should, therefore, be' 
welcomed by Government, who may be 
presumed to be anxious to free their 
officers from the faintest suspicion of 
vindictiveness towards such persons. 
Kindness is appreciated even by these 
men. 


Internments Again* 

Recently some interned persons, forming . 
a very small fraction of the total number 
of such men, are reported to have been 
released in Bengal, on the receipt of 
guarantees for their future good behavior 


from their guardian* Mten. This is 
good. But as fresh internments have been 
taking place from time to time, the total 
is probably not going, down but rising. 
7 he Bengalee has the following : 

(Prom Our Own Correspondent.) 

Rangpur, Oct. 11. 

Ajay Ch. Das Gupta, an M. Sc. student aud the 
secoud son of Babu Jogesh Ch. Das Gnpta. BL., 
pleader, lms been arrested under the Defence ot 
India Act. It may be of interest to note that Ajay 
Ch. is the elder brother of Sachindra Cb. Das Gupta, 
an ex-detenue, who committed suicide at Rangpur 
under circumstances already reported. 

“The Review of Reviews’ 9 on Indian 
Reforms. 

The Review of Reviews for September 
has a long note on “Indian Reforms” 
which, on the whole, correctly represents 
educated Indian opinion. Miss Stead, the 
Editor, writes : 

Reforms for India remain a burning topic . Early 
last month Lord Islington, parliamentary Under* 
Secretary ot State for India, delivered an important 
speech at Oxford, in which he suggested the improve • 
meats that, in his private opinion, need to be made * 
in the Indian Administration and the concessions 
that ought to be given to Indians. His recommenda- 
tions, if adopted in their entirety, would no doubt 
make the machinery of Indian governance less 
cumbersome, and would somewhat improve the 
position oi Indians in the administration. But his 
political programme is weak ; he would leave 
national affairs, including national finances, tariffs, 
customs, railways and other means of communica- 
tion, entirely out of Indian control, pretty much as 
they are at present. Many Indians will object to 
this. The Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
Leage— which between them represent the majority 
of the educated Indian community— have met and 
fuiniulated demands that leave not the shadow of a 
doubt that Indians will not be satisfied until tne 
Central as well as the Provincial Governments are 
made responsible to them. They are not pressing us ^ 
to give India complete Home Rule, not even in the 
Irish sense of the word, much less in that of the 
self governing Dominions. But they do want us to 
end the irresponsibility ol the Indian executive, 
national as well as provincial, for, on account ot* 
distance, occupation with domestic affairs, and lack 
of local knowledge. Parliament has never been able 
to exercise the necessary check over British officials 
in India. The statement made by the Right Honour- 
able E. S. Montagu in the House of Commons on 
August 20th, just before Parliament adjourned, m 
somewhat of a disappointment. It implies that he 
has bad to subordinate bis opinion as expressed sn 
his speech of July, when he was stdl a Pirate 
member, and which noded so well for the. nttare of 
India, to those of his colleagues in the Ministry. We 
welcome the decision that Mr. Montagu shall go to 
India and there study the reforms on the spot, and 
we hope that, when there, no obstacle wiU be placed 
in the way of “the iree nod. Informal exchange of 
opiniou” between him and representative I®® 1 *® 
bodies, and that, on his return, he will be awe to 
announce concessions that wiH notfall .below that 
which Indians regard ns the irreducible mittimus*, 
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fadfe say* that Indian candidates have 
captured the successes ip this year’s open 
competitive examination lor the Indian 
Civil Service. There are only five success- 
ful names on the list. They are, with the 
total number of marks in each case, as 
follows 

1, Reuben, David Bara, 2,565; 2, Gupta, 
Satyendranath, 2,492; 3, Jayaratbam, 
T. C. S , 2,334 ; 4, Ellis, Thomas Hobart, 
2,230 ; 5, Rau, Pendala S., 2,203. 

Numbers 1 and 5 are marked as having 
been provisionally admitted to the exami- 
nation. “The meaning ot this is merely 
that these c indidates have not yet pro- 
duced the certificates of age and national- 
ity required under the Government of 
India notification, No. 2252 of August 21, 
1888, as amended by notification No. 401 
of May 19, 1898.“ The sixth and seventh 
names in order of merit are Bhadkam- 
kar, B. V. (2,165), and Chunder, Kamal 
Ch. (2,124). 

India informs us 

"This year the advertised number of vacancies 
was five, and thirty-five candidates sat for the 
examination, of whom the names of thirty-one are 
published Last year there were 20 Indian and nine 
Cingalese candidates : this year all the candidates 
with the exception of two (Mr. T. H. Bllis, who is 4th, 
and Mr. 1. Burrows, who is 18th), are Indians or 
Cingalese. 

"While the number of advertised vacancies is five, 
it is open to the Secretary of State t ) nominate other 
Indiana, "in accordance with the intention" of the 
ludian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act. 
Last year three candidates were so appointed, in 
addition to the two who were actually successful at 
the open competition. If this precedent be followed, 
both Mr. Bhadkainkar, who is sixth, and Mr. K. C. 
Chunder, who is seventh, should obtain appoint- 
ments this year : for three ot the successful candidates 
are Indians." 

Palaliputra Excavations. 

The excavations at Patna have cost 
some 75 thousands of Indian money. In 
return for this mondy the country had the 
benifit of the charming theory of Dr. 
Spooner that Buddha, theNandas, Kautilya 
and Chasdragupta were Parsis. The theory 

was apataramaniya ( mmmUa ), charm- 
ing only to long as it did not collapse. 
And it collapsed at the first touch of criti- 
cism. It was too big a pill to be swallowed 
even by those who call themselves “Oriental- 
ists 11 and who are too glad to find foreign 
origins for everything Indian. A few more 
theories like this would lead to the 
collapse of public faith in the value of the 
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work of the department which maintains 
Dr. Spooner and many (ftitaft'kad which 
in tarn !* maintained bywh Indian tax- 
payer. What the Department of Archaeo- 
logy in India is ejected to do is to 
find tangible materials, to tabulate, and 
describe them faithfully as they are, not 
as they would appear to support or 
discredit some preconceived theory. To 
indulge in fancies which would ultimately 
prove not to have been worth the paper 
they were written upon would render the 
department fit to be abolished, as nobody 
would like to pay for fancies. Another duty 
which is a most sacred duty of the 
Archaeological Department is to conserve 
the monuments which time seeks to destroy 
but earth seeks to preserve. II you merci- 
lessly separate them Irom the protecting 
bosom of Mother Earth which gave them 
shelter for centuries from rude vandalism 
and impious curiosity, you must take upon 
yourself the duty of preserving them for the 
Future, for mankind yet to be. This has 
been admitted even by professional ar- 
chaeologists. “ Conservation must be his 
first duty ” says Petri?, the veteran archeo- 
logist, in his “Methods and Aims in Ar- 
chaeology”. 

"To uncover a monument, and leave it to perish 
by expos a re or by plundering, to destroy thus what 
has lasted lor thousands of years and might last for 
thousands to come is a crime." (P. 178). 

Have these ethics been followed in the 
excavations ol Pataliputra ? Is not the 
whole excavated area an uncared-for pool 
ol putrid and putrefying water? The 
remains of ancient brick and wooden 
walls, pavements and the rest have been 
forsaken to the mercy of the monsoon and 
to the morning desecration of villagers at 
will. The “life solidified” of ancient ages 
has been exposed to the elements tor 
thorough destruction. The future has a 
right to read the remains in its own way. 
But why talk of the future? Even to a 
present is being deprived of the opportn* 
nity of interpreting the remains in its own 
way, of judging tin soundness of Dr. 
Spooner’s interpretations. The remains, 
as said to have been fonnd by Dr. Spooner, 
remain no longer. Where are to-aay the 
gravel pavement, the drainage canal, the 
marks of charred bean-pavement, the so- 
called circles, the well, the remains of the 
passage inside the wall of the Kttmbrar 
excavations ? What has become of the 
wheel which the initiated called “of the 
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Mauryan" and the lay, 'of the Moghul’ 

S riod ? Has it not gone to pieces now ? 

as it not par feet when first dug out ? Are 
not the wooden palisades of Bulandi Bagh 
under elephant-deep waters ? Who on 
earth will call it excavation ? It is a pure 
exposure to death of the life solidified. 

We enter our strongest protest against 
such a state of afiairs in Bihar archaeology. 
The protest is not only in behalf of Indian 
history, but also in the interests of the 
Department itself. If the public is going 
to nave this sort of “ ‘surgical operation in 
ignorance of anatomy," in the words of 
Petrie, better let us have no excavations at 
all. Let all our ancient treasures be preserved 
and secluded from impious touch of irres- 
ponsibility as heretofore. For we say with 
Petrie, “Far better let things be a few cen- 
turies longer under the ground, if they can 
be let alone, than repeat the vandalism of 
past ages without the excuse of being d 
barbarian" 

Another point which calls for public at- 
tention is the preservation of relics. The 
relics were originally locked under the 
weight of hundreds and thousands of tons 
of bricks and stone, with the simple object 
that they should remain where they have 
been deposited, that they should remain in 
India. But agaiost the pious wishes of 
those who built the sacred monuments, 
the relics are removed not only from the 
bid sites but from even the country of the 
sites. Where are the relics of Sariputra 
end Mandgallayana, the two disciples of 
Buddha, dug out from Sanchi by General 
Cunningham ? The ship which was carry- 
ing the find went down to the bottom 
of the sea. Where are the contents of the 
casket enshrined by Kauishka in the 
bowels of his great stupa? Notin India. 
One wonders by what right and on what 
ethics they are removed out of the country. 
Their removal even to a Museum is highly 
impious from both religious and historical 
points of view. “To raid the whole of 
past ages, and put all that we think effec- 
tive into Museums," says Petrie, “is only 
to ensure that such things wilt perish." 
The late of the Museum of Kertch is an 
exsmple and in our own times that of the 
Belgian Museum. “Broadly speaking, 
there is no likelihood that the majority of 
things now in Museums will yet be pre- 
setted anything like as long as they have 
already lasted. The relics ought to have 
been reburied and casts and copies taken 
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and kept. To remove the reUas out o t this 
country is absolutely unpardonable. 

“Our day” 

Her Excellency’s Appeal to Bengal. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Chelmsford have issued appeals to the 
people of India, which have already 
appeared in the newspapers, for funds for 
The St. John Ambulance and Red Cross 
Society and they have intimated their 
intention to set aside the 12th of December 
as a public holiday throughout India, for 
a special effort for this deserving work. 
This date will be known as “Our Day." 

In Bengal, we are in many different 
ways aiding the various organizations 
in connection with the war, but I am now 
asking the people of Bengal to make a 
special effort to raise funds on this occa- 
sion. I appeal to all communities, both 
rich and poor, to do their best. I have* 
formed in Calcutta a Central Committee 
of European and Indian gentlemen to help’ 
me to carry out Their Excellencies' wishes. 

I hope those in the districts will form 
Committees and arrange entertainments 
and collect subscriptions. The idea of 
“OUR DAY" is not that we should confine 
ourselves to this particular day, but that 
it should be the culminating point of our 
effort in Bengal to help the Rea Cross. 

I hope all will contribute to make this 
my first appeal to Bengal for funds in 
connection with the war a successful one, 
and that after meeting the needs of our 
Red Cross Branch, Bengal will be able to 
hand over a very substantial sum to the 
Central Fund. 

Cicely Ronaldshay. 
Government House, 

Daijeeling ; 

6th October 1917. 

Riots and Homo-Rule. 

In literature repetition is & fault, and 
should be avoided. In journalism, as 
arguments which have been refuted again 
and again art brought forward again and 
again, repetition becomes unavoidable and 
necessary. 

The occasional occurrence of riots, 
particularly of “religions" riots, has this 
year again been brought forward by the 
foreign press of India in connection with 
the Bakrtd disturbances in Arrah, as a 
conclusive argument against the grant of 
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self-government^to India. As riots and dis- 
turbances of various descriptions occur in 
independent and self-governing countries, 
including England, and as they do not 
disqualify these countries for self-rule, we 
are not convinced cither of the cogency or 
of the honesty of the arguments of our 
journalistic opponents. Instances of such 
riots have been quoted in previous numbers 
of this Review and brought together in 
"Towards Home Rule.” We quote some 
of them - below. 

“We take the following Reuter's tele- 
gram from the morning papers 

London, June 23. Fifty Liverpool schools have 
been closed owing to fights between the 1’rotestaut 
and Catholic children aided by their mothers. 

“We think Renter bas made a mistake. 
These fighting children are certainly 
Hindus and Musalnians in disguise, who 
suddenly dropped down on Liverpool, 
having travelled thither in fifty air-ships. 
For, we have been told by Englishmen 
.that India cannot have self-rule because 
there are religious faction fights here. The 
converse must also be true, namely, that 
in a self-governing country there cannot 
be “religious riots/' And as Kngland is 
self-governing, either Reuter dreamt a 
dream, or the children, as we have said, 
were Hindus and Mnsalmans in disguise." 

“M. R, t July, 1909." 

( From our own correspondent. ) 

“ Allahabad , July 13th, 1910. 

The following telegram appears iu the Australian 
papers dated London, June 29th : 

—While the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool 
was driving to his residence after laying the founda- 
tion stone of St. Alphonao's Chapel, his carriage was 
stoned by a Protestant mob." 

“We take the above from the Indian 
Daily News . Perhaps the news-agency 
which cabled this piece of news to the 
Australian papers omitted to add that 
the people of Liverpool had been disfran- 
chised on account of sectarian rancour 
caused by religious fanaticism. This has 
certainly taken place, because we have 
been often told that one of the causes why 
we caonot have self-government is that 
we indulge occasionally in ( ir- ) religions 
riots/' 

“AT. R. t August, 1910/' 

“Anglo-Indian extremist papers and 
British Tofy journals do not fail to remind 
us every now and then that India cannot 
have *efcffovcrttiiitnt because, among other 
causes, there are occasional racial riots 
and religious feuds in this country. We 


find however, that when such riots occur 
in Great Britain the people of the towns 
or counties concerned are not deprived of 
the franchise and other civic rights. The 
latest instance is the attacks on the Jews 
in South Wales which have assumed 
serious proportions. 

Owing to attacks made on the Jews In South 
Wali*s a number of Jewish refugees have arrived at 
Cardiff. They endured considerable suffering and 
were frightened oat of their lives. Rioting continues 
at Bargoed and Gilfach. It is described as a guerilla 
warfare against the police and infantry. Two Jewish 
shops have been burned at Senghenyoa. 

The 'Daily Teleraph’a special correspondent states 
that as a result of n lengthy enquiry he is convinced 
that the tales of extortion are absolutely devoid of 
truth —Reuter. 

“We hope none of the papers wc have 
referred to above will call upon the British 
Government to disfranchise South Wales," 
“Af. R.i September, 1910." 

"The Chri'iLan Register tells the story of 
a “religious" riot in the United States of 
America in the following words 

The recent riot in Haverhill, Mass, which pre- 
vented an anti-Catholic from being beard and 
destroyed a considerable amount of property, mftkfag 
it necessary to call oirt the militia, is a discreditable 
event on both sides. The lecturer was advertised as 
an ex-Catliolic, the American Luther of the New 
Reformation, with reference to bachelor priests, mixed 
marriages and Romish opposition to the public 
schools ; together with notices of his book exposing 
Romanism. It was just the sort of notice to suggest 
scurrility. How much, however, he might have 
uttered will never be known, as he was not permitted 
to be heard. On two previous occasions he had 
attempted to give a lecture, but was prevented by the 
uproar of the crowd in attendance. The third time 
came the riot, before he hai completed hi* first 
sentence or said a word to which objection could be 
made. The disturbaiue was not unpremeditated but 
organised ia advance. Cardinal O’Coiwel was 
reported recently to have said that the time had eome 
for the Catholic Church to speak out. It was a 
welcome word, but apparently it is not a rule that is 
expected to work both ways. It is difficult to believe 
that the clergy could not have prevented these distur- 
bances if they had been so minded, for they had 
ample warning. It would appear, then, that they are 
not prepared to stand lor the principle of open 
discussion. It will not be suipri ing if, among many, 
an exaggerated idea of things that will not hear the 
light of day should be the result. 

“The occarional occurence of 'religious’ 
riots is said to be one of the reasons why 
the people of India ought not to have self- 
government, the strong arm of a third 
party being necessary to settle the disputes 
of tne contending parties and maintain 
order. Our Boston contemporary, how- 
ever, does not say that the United States 
of America has already ceased to be self- 
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ban been established there to preserve 
older. Perhaps it is an omission.” 

M. K , June, 1916. 

“In The Literary Digest for June 17, 
1916, occurs the following paragraph : 

German armpathix:rt who cnioy Any trouble that 
breaks out in parti of the British Empire are now 
taming their eves toward the Dominion of Canada, 
where, press dispatches inform us, the French langu- 
age agitation has grown from a provincial problem 
into a national issue* An important feature of the 
dispute between the Euglish and French Canadians 
in the schools of Ontario is the discovery that the 
recruiting statistics of the various provinces show 
that out of a total of 330,000 men enlisted, French 
Canada, with more than a quarter of the entire popu- 
lation of the Dominion, has furnished fewer than 
14,000 men. Agitation against enlistment hftv 
been boldly carried on by Mr. Henry Bourawa, leader 
ol the Nationalists 

“In its issue for September 30, 191G, 
the same journal writes : 

A bitter fight has been raging in Canada over the 
use of the French language in the schools of Ontario, 
aud we are told that it has not only engendered the 
sharpest race feeling between the British and French 
iahanitaats, hut still more remirkable, it has divided 
the Roman Catholic population into “French" and 
“Irish" camps. It is farther alleged that this langu- 
age-issue is responsible for the small percentage of 
French-Canadians found in the Canadian force in 
Franee. The whole question is discussed in detail in 
the London Round Table , an authoritative quarterly 
review of the politics of the British Empire, which 
puts the question before us in its briefest form. 

“It is beside our purpose to enter into 
details or comment on the features of this 
racial, linguistic and sectarian strife, 
which, be it noted, has seriously affected 
recruitment for the army. We only wish 
to point oat that Canada is a self-govern- 
ing country, and this “bitter fight has 
been raging” there. Any kind of strife 
between nations, or between classes in 
the same coautry, are, no doubt, to be 
deprecated. But non-believers in self-rule 
for India, both among our own country-^ 
men and among our British and Anglo- 
Indian opponents, should take note that 
self-rule can be obtained and maintained 
in spite of the existence of racial, linguistic 
and sectarian strife.” 

M. JR., December, 1916.” 
“In British India there are some Bakr-id 
riots every year, and occasionally caste 
riots in the southern presidency. These are 
alleged to constitute one of our disquali- 
fixations for self-rule. We have met this 


therein of such riots in the west, we add 
tallowing account of the East St Louis 


Race-Riots in America from the Literary 
Digest of July 14, 1917 : 

On the anniversary of the signature of a famous 
document asserting the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, thousands of American negroes 
were fleeing far safety from the State of Abraham 
Lincoln into Missouri. They left behind them nearly 
two score of their own race dead, nearly a hundred 
in hospitals, and the blackened mins of more than 
three hundred ol the homes oi their people. Bast St. 
Louis, guarded by two thousand militiamen, was 
recovering from the effects ol one of the worst race- 
riots in American history while investigations by 
Federal, State and municipal authorities' were on 
foot. Altho the blame, for the toss of life and property, 
is laid by many observers at the door of local and 
State officials, the underlying cau«e of the riot, the 
press generally agree, was the influx of negro labor 
into East St. Louis from tbe South. 

This migration, as our readers are aware, is no 
more liked at the South than at the North. Indeed, 
as tbe New York Evening San remarks, the South 
has tried every expedient to check it, so that “as 
Northern communities mob the negroes for coming 
in, so Southern com muni ties mob the employmcnt- 
ageuts for inducing them to go out." Other papers 
observe that while the rioting at its beginning was 
due to economic causes, it developed racial jealousy 
which led to wholesale and indiscriminate attacks on. 
negro men, women, and children. 

While the press of the country more or less calmly 
consider the underlying causes of the East St. Louis 
riots, and discuss the economic effects of the war, and 
the development of race hatred in the United States, 
papers near at hand are imprest with tbe collapse of 
government in the Illinois city. Across the Mississippi 
River in St. Louis, The Globe-Democrat denounces 
the failure to "impress the lawless and irresponsible 
participants in the mob" that "attacks on property 
and persons would be dangerous to themselves. 
This paper believes that firmness early in the after- 
noon of the first day’s rioting "would have saved 
Gist St. Louis, the State of Illinois, and American 
civilisation itelf, a record of indelible Shame." Bnt, 
it continues, after the coming of dorkness to the aid 
of the mob, slaugther and burning raged unchecked 
"The unleashed passions of the mob ignored ques- 
tions of guilt and innocence and of age and sex. They 
disregarded the safety of bystanders, and cared not 
what ruin the incendiary fires m’ght bring. The 
lust of murder turned the mob into savages." 

“Such occurrences arc most shameful and 
deplorable. Nevertheless the independent 
countries where they happen are not de- 
prived of the natural human right of self- 
rule.” Af. R., Sept., 1917. 

At present if we say that ordinarily the 
relation between Hindus and Musahnans 
is friendly, its truth will be disputed on 
the ground of its being a partisan state- 
ment. On the other hand, if foreign 
journalists in India say that this relation 
is unfriendly, we too, must say that it is a 
biassed statement. Let pa, therefore, 
take some statements, made long # ago 
without fay reference to any political 
controversy. 
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“The Topography of Dacca by Dr. 
Taylor, written in 1839 at the instance 
of the Medical Board at Fort William in 
Calcutta, is a book vyhich amply repays 
perusal The amount of scholarship and 
the spirit of research displayed bv the 
learned author does him credit, considering 
the times in which he lived and wrote. 
In those days Mahomedan influence was 
still strong in the city of Dacca, tTie line 
of genuine Nawabs, called the Nail) Nazims 
of Dacca, had not vet become extinct, 
and the pomp ana pageantry of the 
Moghul Court had not passed into a 
dream. One feels interested to learn the 
nature of the relations between the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans in those times. In 
chapter ix, page 257 of Dr. Taylor's book, 
we get a glimpse of them. He says 


“Religious quarrels between the Hindus and 
Mthomedans are of rare occurrence. These two 
classes lire in perfect peace and concord, and a major- 
ity of the individual* belonging to them have even 
. overcome their prejudices so far as to smoke from the 
same hookah ” 

A/. R. f June, 1908. 

“In our last number we quoted a passage 
from Dr. Taylor's Topography of Dacca 
to show the amicable relations which 
prevailed between Hindus and Maho- 
medans in Eastern Bengal about 1839, 
when the book was written. In this 
number we shall make some further 
extracts, but from another source, to 
show that the same happy state of things 
prevailed all over India, and even beyond 
it, in countries governed by Mahomedan 
rulers. The book to which we shall refer 
is the East India Gazetteer, by Walter 
Hamilton, published in two volumes in 
the year 1828, dedicated by permission to 
the Court of Directors. The materials from 
which the work was composed were either 
printed documents, or manuscript records 
deposited at the Indian Board, so that 
it was something in the nature of a semi- 
official publication. We shall give the pas- 
sages with the headings of the articles in 
Which they occur. 

BWwto* : Open violence produced little effect 
on So patient a people, and although the Mahome- 
mm subsequently lived for centuries intermixed with 
WndUe, no radical change wee produced in the 
maSner4<or tenets of the latter ; on the contrary, for 
# c«Uty past, the Mahomedan* have 
{rineed much deference to the prdodicet of their 
Hindu neighbour^ sad strong predilection towards 
many of their ceremoakt (vol f, p, 648). 

ftnngpoor: Thetvro rtHgioos, however, am on 
the most Mendly term* aadT sac 
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mutually apply to the 


deities or saint* of the other, when they imagine that 
application to their own will prove ineffectual. 
(Vol. II, p. 478). 

Malabar : When the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of the Zamoriu, although ruled by a 
superstitious Hindu prioce, swarmed with Maldt§tflM§ 
and this class of tne population is now considered 
greatly to exceed in number all other descriptions of 
people in the British District of South Malabar. This 
extraordinary progress of the Arabian religion does 
not appear ( with the exception of flyder and Tipoo ) 
to have been either assisted by the countenance of the 
government or obstructed by the jealousy of the 
Hindus, and its rapid progress under a series of 
Hindu princes demonstrates the toleration, or rather 
the indifference, manifested by the flindoos to the 

i._ r «i„! n and 0 pjn2 0 ug 


Mahomedan 

population in the conntries subject to the Nixam, but 
those of the lower classes who are cultivators, have 
nearly adopted all the manners and customs of the 
Hindoos ( f, 484 ). 

Kelat [ The capital of Belachistan ] : The Hindus 
arc principally mercantile speculators from Mooltan 
and Shikcrnoor, who occupy about 400 of the best 
houses, ana arc not only tolerated in their religion, 
but also allowed to levy a duty on goods entering the 
city for the support of their pagoda ( II, 81 ). 

Afghanistan ; Brahmtnical Hindus are found all 
over Cabal, specially in the towns, where they car nr 
on the trade of brokers, merchants, bankers, gold- 
smith* and grain-sellers ( 1. 12 ). 

Cabul : Many Hindus frequent Cabal, mostly from 
Peshawar ; and as by their industry they contribute 
greatly to its prosperity, they are carefully cherished 
by the Afghan Government (I, 307). 

Candahar: Among the inhabitants be f Seld 
Mustapha ] reckons a considerable number of Hindus 
( parti v Kanoje Brahmins ) both settled in the town 
as traffickers, and cultivating the fields and gardens 

in the vicinity with respect to religion, a great 

majority of the inhabitants are Mahomedana of the 
Soonni persuasion, and the country abounds with 
mosques, in which, Seid Mustapha asserts, both 
Hindoos and Mahomedans worship, and in other 
respects nearly assimilate ( I, 341 ). 

if. 1?., July, 1908. 

The Bishop of Bombay oa Democracy 
lor India. 

The Deccan Sabha of Poona is, we be* 
lie ve, not an Aglo-Indian Association. The 
very name Sabha shows that it is Indian. 
We are all the more surprised to find, 
therefore, that the Bishop oi Bombay had 
been asked to lecture on the Democratic 
Ideal under its auspices and under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Limaye. The Asso- 
ciat'd Press of India has very kindly given 
a full summary of the lecture delivered by 
this clerical politician, bnt as regards 
Prof. Limaye’s criticism of it, we art told 
merely that "Prof. Liwaye > replied at 
length to several points raised in pis 
Lordship’s Lecture r 

WWkj .the greatest of British and 
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American statesmen have been telling the 
world that the present war is for the 
establishment of democracy throughout 
the world, while Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Premier, has declared that Indians are 
etititled to ask that they should be treated 
not as a subject race but as partners in the 
British Empire, the Bishop of Bombay, has 
been trying to throw ice-cold water oa the 
growing democratic aspirations of educat- 
ed Indians. And in this attempt lie was 
driven to such sore straits, that he was 
compelled to hold up to our admiration 
the example of Prussia. “With all its 
faults the Government of Prussia for the 
last 160 years have proved how most 
effective a Government could l3e. t# And 
yet British statesmen have still been re- 
peating for the thousandth time that the 
aim of the war is to destroy Prussianism ! 
If Prussianism be so good a thing a9 the 
Bishop would make it out to be, why 
9houla it he destroyed ? But ii it be an 
accursed thing, why should an Anglican 
Bishop whose salary is paid by the sub- 
jects of the British Government, be allowed 
to praise it publicly ? What would have 
been the fate of an Indian speaker if he 
had praised Prussianism ? 

The Bishop said, “we must not expect 
to find it [democracy] a complete ideal.” 
But is there any political ideal which is 
entirely free from defects ? This world is 
imperfect and its ideals, too, are imperfect. 
And among these imperfect idefils of 
government, “the ideally best form of 
government,” in the opinion of Mill,' “is 
representative government.” Mr. A J. 
Balfour has said: “We are convinced 
that there is only one form of government, 
whatever it may be called, namely, where 
the ultimate control is in the hands of 
the people.” 

Saealmg about the desirability or otherwise of 
tjhis ideal for India the lecturer asked two questions 
to Indians : (1) Are Indians by temperament or by 
conviction democratic and (2) is the democratic ideal 
suitable to India at this juncture ? Answering the 
first he said, the answer must be given by Indians, bpt 
so far as he had observed, it was not an accident 
that India had shown in the past no tendency 
towards democracy. 

Can the Bishop prove that in all 
countries where now democracy prevails 
the pfcople were all along democratic “by 
temperament and conviction”? If he 
knows history well, which we doubt, he 
* will find that in every one of the countries 
where at present there are either constitu- 


tional monarchies or republics, there was 
at some period of their history absolute 
monarchy. The Bishop will find it stated 
even in a popular work of reference like 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia that “democra- 
cies have grown up in large states in 
which absolutism formerly prevailed.” 
(Article “Democracy”) So even if we 
were not or are not democratic by tem- 
perament an 1 conviction, there is nothing 
to prevent us from being democratic iu 
future. 

As to whether it is really true, as the 
lecturer say9, that “India had shown in 
the past no tendency towards democracy,” 
we think it would not be proper for us 
to repeat here all the historical and other 
proofs and arguments which wc have 
been printing in this Review for years 
pa9t. The most important of these proofs 
and arguments are to be found in 
Towards Home Ruk % parts I and II. Some 
time ago wc presented the Bishop of 
Bombay with a copy each of the two 
parts of this book. If he has not thrown 
them away, we would ask him to read 
the following articles: pirt I— India and 
Democracy, Self-rule in Oriental Countries, 
the Popular Assembly in Ancient India, 
Notes on Self-rule in the East; part II, 
Public Administration in Ancient India, 
Municipal Institutions in Ancient India, 
Ancient Village Government in Southern 
India. 

Speaking under correction a» an outsider he 
suggested that the political counterpart of Moba- 
tnadanism was autocracy and that of Hinduism 
monarchy resting ou oligarchy. 

Instead of speaking under correction, 
the Bishop ought to have first acquired 
knowledge and then spoken. He would 
not have had to go to reconcile sources of 
information. So far as Islam is con- 
cerned, pages 128, 133,134# of Towards 
Home Rule , part !, would have told him 
to what extent Muhammadanism is 
democratic even in politics. An regards 
Hindus, the articles named above Would 
have given him useful information, we 
are not referring him to oar opinions, 
but to the opinions expressed and 
historical evidence collected by welLknowu 
orientalists. Buropeans should first know 
our case before discouraging or opposing 
onr aspirations. They have power in 
their hands now ; but they ought to know 
that this power depends partly oa their 
moral and intellectual '^prestige.” But 
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how long can this prestige last, if they 
8 P*ak ana write like ignoramuses ? 

Should anybody after reading the 
articles suggested by us say that after all 
tteHindns, Buddhists, Musalmans, and 
Sikhs had not developed perfectly demo- 
cratic political institutions, we would ask 
mm to bear in mind what the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (article “Democracy 11 ) 
8 a J® * v ®n with regard to ancient Greece 
and Rome, which are popularly believed 
to hdve been models of democracy: 
“Democracy in modern times is a very 
diflerent thing from what it was in its 
best days in Greece and Kornc.” 

the second question his lordship re- 
marked, the democratic ideal .implied thut the whole 
people was capable of being interested in thequestions 
of government So far as the speaker could tell, the 
mass of the people in India were not interested and 
did not wish to be interested in political questions. 
They wished to be governed and not to govern but 
they wished to be governed impartially, juitly ami 
consistently. They wished to have an equal chance 
in the law con ts. They wished to be secured against 
petty oppression and fraud. A government which 
secured all these things to them would have their con- 
sent In fact it would not be necessary to ask of them 
to give their consent in words. 

In the democratic countries of the 
world, including England, were the whole 
people capable of being interested in the 
questions of government when rudimen- 
tary democratic institutions (such as 
we are uow demanding) were first 
established there ? Are the whole people 
capable of being so interested even now ? 
Even in modern Englaud have not many 
voters to be directly and indirectly bribed 
m order to be induced to simply exercise 
the right of voting ? in Australia, which 
is a democratic continent, have not elec- 
tors sometimes to be punished in order to 
encourage them to exercise the franchise ? 
The Bishop may satisfy himself on the 
point by reading the following extract 
from the Christian Life of London 


m Auilr «lia have just been fined one 
shyiing each and cosle (with the option of three days’ 

ne S ,ect L nfif i2 ® et their nftme8 on 

tbs Federal electoral roll. Those who cannot pay 
•wttberefort go to jail for refuting to be 
franchised. It U queer that iu a country 
Uossuog of its freedom the man who simply allows 
people who know more about the business than be 
•5?* #ll01,,d 1* PfiMtol as a crimi’ 


How does the lecturer know that “the 
mass of the people in India were not inter- 
ested ana did not wish to be interested in 


political question 11 ? Has he ascertained 
this by a plebiscite ? If not* why does he 
indulge in such a sweeping statement ? The 
“dumb millions 11 of India are dumb, it 
would seem, only when their educated 
countrymen require their support; but 
they arc not dumb when their voice has 
to be requisitioned by their Anglo-Indian 
(old-style) friends to oppose the political 
claims or propaganda oi their educated 
countrymen. 

Let us take it for granted that “the 
mass of the people in India were not inter* 
ested and did not wish to be interested in 
political questions . 11 But should not ail 
attempt be made to rouse their interest in 
political questions ? Suppose some one 
said to the prelate, “The mass of the 
people arc not interested and did not wish 
to be interested in religious questions and 
in Christianity , 11 would he allow the 
matter to rest there ? Would it not be his 
duty to rouse the people to take interest 
in religion, in Christianity ? It is our duty 
and our aim to make people interested in 
political questions. Mill says : “A people 
may be unprepared for good institutions; 
but to kindle a desire for them is a 
necessary part of the preparation . 11 
( Representative Government , Chapter!). 
It is our duty to kindle a desire for good 
political institutions. 

“A government which secured all these 
things to them would have their consent. 1 * 
How does he know ? By telepathy ? By 
a plebiscite ? By talking in their vernaca* 
lars with at least one million of the illitc* 
rates in each province out oi the hundreds 
of millions of Indians ? 

The prelate shows that he has a very 
low ideal of human welfare, when he says 
with tacit approval that the people of 
India “wished to be governed, and not 
to govern , 11 and that “it would not be 
necessary to ask of them to give them their 
consent in word 11 to the kind of govern- 
ment which agrees with his idccu. The 
highest human good does not consist 
simply in being secured by others against 
oppression aud fraud or even in having 
plenty of good food, good clothing, good 
houses, &c., but it includes the power to 
secure oneself from fraud and oppression; it 
includes, moral and mental wdfarc, the 
power of self-direction, &c. That form of 
government is the best under which every 
one can have the opportunity to rise to hi 
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fell moral and intellectual stature and to 
d&tWtop the power of self help and self-dime- 
tide. 

Two beads, at tbej said in England, wen better 
than one, but it wu equally true that one will was 
better than twenty. The British Government in India 
bad slipped into a rough approximation to the 
rational system ol government. 

But what if that one will is perverse 
and goes wroftg, as despots frequently do ? 
Is it not more probable that out of twenty 
wills, a majority should be more generally 
right, than that the one will should be 
generally right ? Mill observes : “for one 
despot who no wand then reforms an abuse, 
there are ninety-nine who do nothing but 
create them.’ 1 We arc sorry we have no 
space to quote here the calm discussion of 
the despotic and buraucratic forms of 
government in Chapter III ol Mills* Repre- 
sentative Government , leading that emi- 
nent thinker to declare ; 

41 There is no difficulty in showing that the ideally 
best form of government is that in which the 
sovereignty, or supreme controlling power in the 
lost resort, is vested in the entire aggregate of the 
community ; every citizen not only having a voice 
10 the exercise of that ultimate sovereignty, but 
bciqg, at least occasionally, called on to take uu 
actual part in the government, by the personul 
discharge of some public fuuctton, local or general." 

The extract given above will furnish a 
reply to the lecturers opinion that the 
vesting of the supreme power of democra- 
tic states in an assembly, was by no means 
clearly M the best method of obtaining wis- 
dom m legislation or in executive action.” 

Under despotic and bureaucratic govern- 
ments, 

* 4 The nation ns a whole; and every individual 
composing it, are without any potential voice in 
their own destiny. They exercise no will in respect 
to their collective interests. All is decided for them 
by a will not their own, which it is legally a crime 
for them to disobey. What sort of human beings 
can be formed under such a regime ? What 
development can cither their thinkiug or their 

active faculties attain under it ? Nor is it only 

u> their iatdhaeace that they suffer. Their moral 
capacities are equally stunted. Wherever the sphere 
of action of human beings is artificially circumscrib- 
ed, their sentiments are narrowed and dwarfed 
in the same proportion. The food of feeling is action ; 
even domestic affection lives upon voluntary good 
offices. Let a person have nothing to do for his 
country, and he will not care for it. It has been said 
of old, that in a despotism there is at most but one 
patriot, the despot himself ; and the saying rests on 
a just appreciation of the effects of absolute sub- 
jection, even to a good and wise master. Religion 
remains : and here at least, it may be thought, is 
an agency that may be relied on for lifting men's 
eyes and mind* above the dost at their feet 
tiut religion, even supposing it to escape perver- 
sion for the purposes of despotism, ceases 
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stake is bnt his private saltsitm, * 
shape is quite const stefit with the i 
contracted egoism, and ideotiBeh w weary as 
little in feeling with the rest ofhis kind as eensnalitv 
itself." Mill's Representative Ocfvemmhnt * 
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If, as the lecturer said, “the British 
Government in India had slipped into a 
rough approximation to the rational sys- 
tem of government,” why is India the 

E oorest, unhealthiest, and most illiterate 
irge country in the world ruled by a civi- 
lised nation ? Why of all countries in the 
world ruled by civilised people, in India 
alone there has been plague for more than 
a decade, and why India alone among such 
countries is frequently visited by famines ? 
Of course, Government alone are not to 
blame, we are also to blame. Why, 
again, if our government is so rational, 
has there been such a strong condemnation 
of it by the Mesopotamia Commission ? 

In reply to the prelate’s second question, 
namely, is the democratic ideal suitable to 
Iudia at this juncture, we would ask him 
to read Self-government for India under 
the British Flag , by Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri (Servants of India Society, Allaha- 
bad), and the following articles in Towards 
Home Rule : Home Rule for India, Con- 
temporary India and America on the Eve 
of Separation from England, and Is Parlia- 
mentary Government Suited to India ? 

The lecturer has “appealed to the people 
of India to abhor imitations.” His mean- 
ing is quite clear. He wishes us not to 
imitate but to abhor the democratic ideals, 
methods and institutions of the West. Is 
his appeal confined to the sphere of religi- 
on, or does it extend to the sphere of religi- 
ous beliefs and socio-religious matters also ? 
Does he, a Christian clergyman, appeal to 
us to abhor the imitation of the religious 
ideals, methods, customs, rites, and insti- 
tutions of the Christians of Western coun- 
tries? If he does, his profession becomes 
a puzzle. His occupation must be 
gone ; be should cease to be a minister 
of the Christian religion, and become mere- 
ly a plain Anglo-Indian (old style) politi- 
cian. If be does not appeal to us to abhor 
the imitation of Western Christian ideals, 
&c., we have a question or two to ask. (1) 
Why is imitation to be abhorred in polities 
and not in religion ? (2) He has said that 
“the political counterpart of Mohameda- 
nismwas autocracy and tjhatot Hinduism 
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moaarchy resting, on oligarch?,” which 
tgggestt tfeat Christianity tog, has a poll- 
ticiri counterpart. B If so, what is the politi- 
cal counterpart of Christianity ? if it is 
not democracy, why does not the Bishop 
return tg England to preach to his Chris- 
tian countrymen that they must give np 
democracy and cease to light for “the esta- 
blishment of democracy throughout the 
world/ 1 as their foremost men have de- 
clared they are doing? But if the political 
counterpart of Christianity be democracy, 
then by trying to Christianise India, the 
Bishop is trying indirectly to democratise 
Indians. Or does he wish and hope that the 
Indian Christians are to be twi-natured , 
European in religion and Indian (as under- 
stood by him) in political instincts ? If that 
be so, let his spiritual lordship settle their 
spiritual and political ideals with Indian 
Christians. 

To Hindus and Musalmans 

We desire to call attention to the follow- 
ing paragraph which has appeared in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

BlSWAttB, BlXOUa AND MCSSALUAXS! 

While ou the above subject, we must waru bulb 
Hindus and Mutaalinans against sinister attempts 
of designing men, both non-official aud official, who 
are just now busily engaged in sowing dissensions 
amongst them. The report comes from many parts of 
the country that both Hindus and Musalmanfl, 
under evil counsels, are arming themselves to break 
one another's heads daring the Dusserah and the 
Maharam festivals, which this year fall on the same 
day. In Calcutta wc have our Durga and in 
the upcountries they have their Raiuleela processions 
on the Dusserah day. These and the Maharam 
processions may come in contact and a collision may 
take place. These can be easily avoided by changing 
the time or the rontes of the respective processions, 
and the local executive authorities are empowered to 
do it We are, however, surprised to learn that, in 
some places, though the Hindu and Mussulman leaders 
are quite willing to agree to such arrangements, the 
officials would not allow them to act according to 
their mutual settlement Take the cose of Delhi to 
winch we referred yesterday. The Hindus aud the 
Mussulmans suggested certain routes which would 
prevent the awetmg of two processions. The Magis- 
trate, however, rejected their proposal, without rhyme 
or reason. We hear that some other Magistrates 
have also acted la a similar manner. This means not 
ooly bloodshed but also an outbreak of rancour and 
racial bitterness, between the two great communities 
of Iodia, to the great delight of our enemies. There- 
fore, Hindus ana Mussulmans beware ! It also means 
uiob rale, though for a temporary period. Therefore, 
ye authorities also beware I 

Riots ate of no ase to either Musalmans 
or Hindus from either the worldly or the 
other-worldly point of view. It is not 
laid down in the scripture of any sect that 


it is absolutely nstsasary for salvation 
that reifofous tfhotitd follow 

any particular route at any particular 
moment. We should endtaVour to live in 
amity with our neighbours and make all 
the sacrifices and concessions which 
neighborliness requires. Educated men of 
all sects should exert their influence in this 
direction. Calcutta has already had a 
foretaste of hooliganism within the past 
few days. 

The Indian Association and Internments. 

Wc arc glad to learn the Indian Asso- 
ciation sent the following telegram to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the 12 th October 
on the question of internments 

Private Secretary to 

Hit Excellency the Viceroy, Simla. 

Indian Association Calcutta pray general amnesty 
of nil political detenus and cnch interned persona in 
Bengal as arc not directly implicated in conspiracies 
or crimes. Failing this we pray that they maybe 
allowed to live with parents or guardians under 
proper security aud safeguards. 

(Sd.) Surendranatb Bancrjeo* 
Secretary. 

The Duration of Intenmonta. 

The Indian Daily News writes 

H is very difficult to get at the facts of these intern- 
ments, but we have heard from meu (the equal of 
any of Dr. Palsy’s twelve men of undoubted probity) 
that some arc entirely unjustified. But be that as 
it may, one wonders how long the Government 
intends to intern these people and If that point of 
view has ever been considered. Are they, for example, 
going in for a revival of the Baitile and white-haired 
prisouers, or do they consider the possibility of their 
ever being “disinterued.” And if they are disinteraed 
in the near or remote future, has aoy oue considered 
whether internment has softened their sentiment 
towards law and order and British rule ? Already, 
one hears of suicides among them. It seems a question 
worth thinking about somehow, especially by those 
who are .always professedly anxious about the future 
of this country. 

Mr. J. G. Gumming. 

The Indian Daily News gives the follow- 
ing certificate to Mr. J. G. Cumming 

The return of Mr. J. G. Cumming from the Intern- 
ment department, or whatever it is called, is a matter 
for congratulation, for he was and is the most 
respected man in the Bengal service and wanted for 
governing the country, and oot the sort of person to 
waste on a kind of Sherlock Holmes business, hoti 
Carmichael thought to soften the internments by 
choosing a person whom all respected ; but if you 
lie down with dogs, you get Seas, and if you associate 
with the C. I. D., your ooqimott sense unB probably 
get warped, and you will get circumstantial evidence 
on the brain. That is what bappensd to * Mr. 
Camming, and his friends aud well* wishers are glad 
that he has got back from the fifes of criminal 
literature, ^ome one of the Lombroso type, some 
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one who knows a criminal by bis nose and eyes and 
the backs of his knuckles, was the person for this job. 
They called them witch finders a century ago : now 
they are Professors of Criminology. 

“A Calm Political Atmosphere.” 

We, Indian journalists, have no reason 
to be in love with a stormy political 
atmosphere. Whenever the weather is poli- 
tically stormy, executive officers feel 
inclined to try to bring back calm by de- 
rounding heavy securities from persons 
connected with the press and by interning 
people whom they suspect, and among the 
latter are men belonging to our profession. 
So. if for no other reason than merely to 
safeguard our worldly interests, we must 
in India like a calm political atmosphere. 
But by a calm atmosphere we do not 
understand that utter absence of all 
political activity on our part which non- 
official (and possibly official) Europeans 
appear to understand by it. While replying 
to the address of the Home Rule League at 
Hcoarcs Mrs. Bcsant, wonderful to relate, 
exhorted the large open air assembly to 
practise moderation and calmness in dis- 
cussing politics. Even such an attitude on 
her part has not placated Anglo-Indian (old 
style) journalists. They probably want 
her tongue and pen to have absolute rest. 
They want all Indian political speakers 
and writers to refrain from any political 
work. We do not want such a calm. We 
do not understand why a calm atmosphere 
is particularly indispensable during Mr. 
Montagu’s visit. We are not going to 
hold noisy political demonstrations at the 
doorsteps or under the windows of the 
houses where he will receive deputations, 
grant interviews or study the representa- 
tions submitted to him.' Whatever meet- 
ings we may hold or articles we may 
write in the newspapers, he will be able to 
do his work undisturbed. If we remain 
entirely inactive during bis visit, a wrong 
use may be made ot that fact by our 
opponents. It may be wrongly represent- 
ed to him that it is only the “self-elected” 
deputations and the few persons seeking 
interviews who lor their own selfish pur- 
poses want “reforms,” that the country is 
quite satisfied with the present system of 
administration, and that that fact is de- 
monstrated by the silence that prevails all 
over the country. Therefore, to prevent 
such misrepresentation let us at least try 
to submit from all provinces very numer- 
ously signed memorials supporting the 


Congress-League Scheme. As only those 
would sign the memorial who mderstand 
and approve of the scheme, the wbrk of ex- 
plaining it to the people in villages and 
towns would be an educative effort which 
would demand all our energies. Let ns do 
it during the Dusserah holidays. 


Bengal Congr es s 
# Publications. 

In this connection we are glad to find 
from the columns of the Bengalee that 
a pamphlet containing the Congress 
League scheme of reforms, the famous 
memorandum of the nineteen additional 


members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, Sir William Wedderbum’s Cate- 
chism for the British selectors together 
with some of the prouncements of leading 
Indian publicists on the subject of Indian 
self-government, has recently been published 
as a Green book by the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 110 pages. 

A shorter pamphet in Bengalee explain- 
ing the main demands of the Congress and 
giving in substance the outline of the 
reform scheme has also been issued by the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

The memorial to be submitted to Mr. 
Montagu on post-war reforms together 
with printed forms for signatnre are also 
now ready. 

Copies of any of the above may be 
forwarded to any affiliated Associations or 
public bodies on application to the Hony. 
Secretariat B. P. C. Committee, 62 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Ex-detenu's Suicide. 

The following communique has been 
issued by the Bengal Government, Political 
Department : 

The attention of Government has been drawn to 
certain newspaper comments relative to the suicide of 
one Sschindis Chandra Das-Gupta, which convey 
the imprcMion that the boy was a detenu under tbc 
Defence of India Act, and that be took bis own life In 
consequence of the persecution to wbkb be was 
•objected by the police of the ttaagpnr district. 
Investigation has accordingly been made into the 
fads. The deceased was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act on the 24tb August 1016, and in Septem- 
ber 1016 was interned in bTs father's house. He was 
released from all restraint under the Act tin the 10th 
December 1915, i e, nine months before bis death, 
when his father gave a guarantee of his good behavi- 
our. No police surveillance was ordered, and there 
was, Indeed, no surveillance either by the local police 
or by the special police. Moreover, this fact is admit* 
ted by a near relation ; tbc father of the deceased has 
no personal knowledge of any shadowing, while an 
incident of this kind alleged by a toother has bwh 
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•hows to be without foundation Enquiry hat also 
tatted to establish any case of police persecution. It 
is correct that the boy was not allowed to study in 
the Raqgpur College ; the order to that effect a as 
passed by the local educational authorities after con- 
sulting Government, and was based on information 
showing that, in the interests of discipline, it was 
inexpedient that the deceased should enter the 
college. 

If any one was under the impression,— 
we were not,— that Sachindra was a dete- 
nu at the time of his death, the commu- 
nique ought to remove that impression. 

fhe question that naturally arises is, 
who conducted the investigation on which 
the communique is based ? The matter 
was sufficiently important to require to be 
personally investigated by the Member of 
the Executive Council in charge of the Poli- 
tical Department or by the Secretary to 
that Department. Did either of these gen- 
tlemen or both jointly carry on the investi- 
gation ? If not, did the Magistrate of 
Kangpur or any executive officer subordi- 
nate to him conduct the investigation ; 
or did the Kangpur police (ordinary or C. 
I. D.) do it ? We ask these questions, as in- 
vestigation by the executive and police of 
Kangpur may not naturally inspire as 
much confidence as if it were conducted by 
higher authorities ; tor the ex-detenu has 
in his letters directly or indirectly blamed 
some of these officials. 

It is said, “No police surveillance was 
ordered.” We do not know who orders 
police surveillance. Is there one authority 
to order such surveillance in Bengal, or are 
there many ? Are such orders always writ- 
ten, or are orders ever orally given ? Is 
a complete record kept of all such orders, 
written or verbal ? is it the case that 
there is no police surveillance beyond what 
is actually ordered ? Is a complete record 
kept of all surveillance by police officers and 
by spies and informers ? 

As in these days it is not at all difficult 
for the police to get any men interned, 
Government may consider whether it is 
easy to know the whole truth when it 
can be obtained pnljr by men openly bear- 
ing testimony against the police. When 
an ex-detenu belonging to a certain family 
has committed suicide and another person 
of the same family has been interned a few 
days after such suicide, is the family in 
such a frame of mind as to make it natural 
for any relation of the deceased to give out 
the wnole tthth ? "The father of the boy 
has no personal knowledge of any shadow* 


ing.” There are many fathers and other 
guardians of interned young men who 
have declared that they have had no know- 
ledge of their wards’ criminal activities or 
associations. But such ignorance on their 
guardians’ part is not accepted by Govern- 
ment as a proof of absence of criminality, 
So Sachindra’s father’s ignorance of any 
shadowing of his son may not be a conclu- 
sive proof of the absence of such shadow- 
ing. 

As the boy was not allowed to study in 
college, one would have liked to know in 
what ways Government desired him to 
make himself useful, but such curiosity 
would now be useless. 

In the letters purporting to have been 
written by Sachindra,— ana their authen- 
ticity has not been questioned,— and 
published in the papers, he definitely 
complains of being watched by the C. I. 
D., of being asked by the C. I. D. “not 
to associate with any of my friends”, 
and of being troubled by them. The com- 
munique contradicts these allegations. We 
are, therefore, reduced to the acceptance 
of one of three alternatives : (1) that the 
investigation on which the communique 
is based has not been as sifting and 
thorough as it ought to have been, (2) 
that Sachindra deliberately wrote false 
things on the eve of his death, (3) that 
the boy was a weak-minded victim of 
cruel hallucinations. As to (1), we can 
pronounce no opinion. As regards (2), we 
do not think it is usual for men to indulge 
in gratuitous lies on the eve of death. As 
for the third alternative also, we are urn 
able to say anything definite. The boy’s 
relatives and friends will be able to say 
whether he was weak-minded and ever 
subject to hallucinations. We have not 
read of any such suggestion from any* 
quarter. A fairly long letter written in 
Bengali to his father has been published 
in the Prabasi . That does not seem to 
show that he was of weak intellect. To 
enable the readers to judge for themselves, 
we give a free translation of it below. 

Father, I understand to what extent yoa wlfl be 
overwhelmed with grief at my suicide. Yottr sorrow 
may be somewhat assuaged if you know why I am 
going to commit suicide. 

I am highly dissatisfied with my present stair of 
idleness. Xt is impossible for me to lead nosh a Hfc. 
If I take walks with anybody, that becomes a matter 
ot police in restigation. If itiytodft good to any- 
body, the police will think the man S» doing good to 
others to obtain the sympathy of the men of the 

i 
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comtry. The police or the Government want that I 
should lead a merely animal life like birds and beasts, 
bat that is impossible for me. When 1 hare come 
to the world, I nave not come for myself, but for the 

i ,ood of man. 1 have never had the idea of earning 
arge sums of money or of gaining honours. My 
dome has always been that I shall spend my life in 
improving my tool and doing good to others, But 
that it not to be in this life. You are hoping that 
when Montagu Sahib comes, he will set everything 

right. But that is a vain hope 

You know very well that merely to live on is not 
the object of our lives. When afhwer blossoms, the 
object of its existence is gained when it BIN the 
atmosphere with its fragrance of dedicates itself at 
the feet of God. Such is the case with us too. Many 
lofty thoughts fill our minds at this age, which are 
subsequently crushed by the pressure of the world. 
Theu thoughts of our own worldly advancement 
engross all onr attention, we have no leisure to think 
of other things ; so much so that the mind gets ready 
even to injure others for one's own worldly 
advancement. Would you like me to lead a life 
like that ? Does a life like that fulfill the object of 
existence ? At this age of mine the two paths 
leading to good ana evil lie stretched taforc 
me. It 1 have to live idly, without any good 
company, for some time longer, I shall have 
to go down to the level of beasts. I think that 
it would rather be a matter of pride to you that 
having np till now lived a pare life I am preparing to 
be born again. You will be able to say to all with 
yonr head erect, "My son has followed the path of 
death in quest of the True only in order to eschew 
what is evil." If I could have lived a long life by 
committing some sin or tarnishing myself, that 
would not have been, I think, anything but a matter 
of regret fur you. 1 am giving up my life with 
this object that I shall be able to be born again 
and shall sacrifice myself for the good of the 
universe, endowed with a heart and with 
unmeasured physical and mental power. There 
can be no higher hope. I hope you also will pray to 
God for such a future life for me. Perhaps you had 
hopes that our family would live in comfort when we 
brothers all grew up and began to earn. But I pray 
yon to coneider that in this India 10 crores of people 
get no more than one meal a dav. They suffer in 
winter and the rains like wild biros and beasts. No 
other country, equally well- watered and fertile, gives 
SO.»uch trouble to its inhabitants. Bat we have no 
band over the matter. Still we are much more 
comfortable than many other families. 1 shall thank 
GOd if you can pass your days in this way. 

Then, it should be considered that we are eight 
brothers, and out of them 1 alone am going 
awav,— I from whom no good to the family or the 
world could be expected. If the remaining seven 
live, there will be no discomfort. There are 
few families on whom the shadow of sorrow 
has not fallen. Think of the elder brother of 
Bang Babn ; of how much help he could have 
been ; but he bad to give np his life untimely. 
As fqr me, there was no possibility of any good being 
done to anybody by me. If at present 1 spend two 
or three nights fa nursing a boy during bis illness, I 
must be prepared to be punished. If 1 do any good 
work, the C L D will look upon me with disfavour. 
1 shall not be able to waste the best part of my life 
In this way. This it why 1 am giving up my life, in 
ofoer that by being born again t shall realise the 
great hopes of my life. For these reason, pray do 


not at all give way to sorrow. 1 beseech you to 
bear in mind that it is the last prayer of my dying 
moments that you will not waste your body by 
unavailing sorrow. This big family of ours looks 
up to you for support. The little children of this 
family are growing up with hopes centred in you. 

1 feel great pride today. Today I am able to die 
with this happy feeling that my father is such a 
person that by his teaching and example, I am giving 
up my life because l am rAiolved not to lead a bad 
life. 

ThAi, it has to be considered that I promised 
[ to the authoritici ] that I would not take part in 
any political affair. But in the days 'that are 
coming, no one will be able to rise without politics. 
Of course, things are different for those who wish to 
lead only a selfish animal life. I am released today 
from my promise [ not to take part in politics ] by 

invoking the aid of Death Look at history. Think 

of Belgium, France, Russia, and, at present, Ireland. 
Government did not act according to any law in 
preventing me from studying in any college. 

.Then, you were all always full of concern only 

for me aud thought only for me ; you did not think 
with your whole souls of the condition of aiybody 
else. This death of mine to-day will universalixe 
your sorrow. Your hearts will weep for a// those 
who are in like condition with me God will raise 
your hearts from a circle of narrow selfish anxieties 
and place them in a wider circle. 

I nave written letters about myself to dada , Indu, 
and Bou-didi As you are the oldest, calmest and 
wisest member of the family, pray console them. 1 
shall not be able to adequately describe your great 
love for me. 1 beseech you to forgive my fault that I 
am following this path without obtaining yonr 
consent. 

A throbbing of life will be felt in the country at my 

death I shall thank God if my death be of any 

help to any one similarly circumstanced with me. You 
will perhaps say that 1 am acting like a fool in killing 
myself. But please judge whether I am acting 
foolishly, after considering all that 1 have written. 
At my death vou need not feel hn radiated, but proud 
rather. 1 beseech yon, be not overwhelmed with 
sorrow. My belief is that yon will grant the last 
prayer of my dying moments. Please accept my 
reverential obeisances, and tender them to B*d*ma t 
Let not Bada*ma be overpowered with grief. Do 
explain everything to her. 1 have said all that I had 
to say. Numberless obeisances at your feet. 

We do not wish to make any comments 
on this letter. We would earnestly ask all 
detenus, particularly those who are young, 
to be hopeful and patient under all circum- 
stances, not to give way to despondency. 
1 1 is al way# darkest before the dawn. 

Justice to aad Consideration far 
Detenus. 

Those murderers and robbers wiio in 
Bengal have been dubbed revolutionaries 
by the police, have murdered apd robbed 
their own countrymen. Their countrymen, 
amongst whom we are ’included, nave no 
reason, to be particularly fond of them. 
The reason .why we wnte repeatedly 
about internments and detenus » that 
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we arc not convinced that there are not 
many innocent men among them. In fact, 
we cannot consider a single detenu to be 
guilty, because no one has had a trial 
before a law court. So. while it 19 possible 
that the whole lot of them is guilty, we 
arc bound according to the principles of 
jurisprudence to think that they are 
all innocent. 

Even if all of them be really guilty, »it is 
necessary that their guilt should be proved 
in a law-court. It is an accepted principle 
that not only should justice be done, but 
that the people should be satisfied that 
justice has been done. 

Even if only a few are innocent, means 
must he found to separate them from the 
guilty and to release them. It is a British 
principle that it is better that ten guilty 
men should escape punishment than that 
one innocent man should be punished. 
Personal liberty is so precious a thing, 
that the l>elicf in its inviolability has found 
expression in that maxim. And personal 
liberty is as valuable here as in England. 

There is a Defence of the Realm Act in 
England, too. But there are safeguards 
there which do not exist here. There are, 
for instance, advisory committees and the 
right to get a case considered by the high- 
est court in the land. In reality there ought 
to be greater safeguards here than in Eng- 
land ; because in this country public opi- 
nion is weak, and the people have no control 
over the administration. There ought to 
be at least those safeguards which exist in 
England. There is much less risk here than 
in England in being even overcareful in tho- 
roughly sifting the evidence against a man 
and spending much time over it before 
depriving him of his liberty, because India 
is far from the seat of operations. 

Among the interned there may be some 
who are suspected of complicity in some 
murder or some dacoity ; but there must 
be also others who have been interned only 
for their political opinions or suspected 
opinions. If in Ireland, which is quite 
dose to the seat oi operations and where 
the Sinn-Feiners actually rebelled and 
fought, killing men and destroying proper- 
ty, political prisoners who had been actual 
rebels can be and have been released, why 
cannot mere political suspects in India, 
those of them, we mean, who have been 
deprived of their liberty only for holding 
certain opinions, why cannot these be re- 
leased ? Government have taken great risk in 


Ireland. Why cannot they follow the same 
course here in the case of (those at least 
whose release involves little or no risk ? 

A Justification of Internments. 

A justification has been found for the 
policy of internments in the fact that in 
1916 “there were 24- cas^s of revolutuu* 
ary crime reported during the year as 
against 36 in the preceding year.” “The 
Governor in Council has no hesitation in 
saying that, but for the measures taken 
under the Defence ol India Act, the year’s 
record would have been much blacker 
than it is.” 

I/*t us look at the records of the pre- 
vious years. In the Bengal Police report 
for 1914- it is said : “In 1914* there were 
12 so-called political cases against 12 in 
1912 and 14 in 1913.” So in 1912, 1913, 
and 191 4-, the number of political cases 
remained almost stationary. “In 1915 
there were 36 criminal cases due to politi- 
cal unrest as against 12 in the preceding 
year.” What w as the cause of this sudden 
increase ? The 12 “so-callerl political 
cases” in 1914 “comprised 6 dakaities, 1 
attempted dakaiti, 3 assassinations by 
shooting, 1 assassination by a bomb and 
1 attempt at assassination by a bomb.” 
Of the 36 cases in 1915, dacoities number- 
ed 24, attempted dacoities 2, murders 9, 
and attempted bomb outrage 1. The 
increase in the number of dacoities is ex- 
plained thus in the Government Resolution 
on the Annual Police Report for 1915 : 
“In the cases of dacoity, however, there 
appears to be good reason for attributing 
the increase almost entirely to the state of 
unrest created by the war.” This is right- 
ly only a presumption, though a probable 
presumption ; Government are not and 
could not be positive. The increase in the 
number oi political murders and attempted 
murders is nowhere explained . The war, 
it is to be noted, began in the last week of 
July 1914, and yet in 1914 in spite oi live 
months oi war there was not only no in- 
crease in political crime but a slight 
decrease . As regards ordinary crime, 
however, according to the Government 
Resolution on the Police Report for 1914, 
“The increase was most marked under 
the heads of ‘Murder and Dacoity.* Most 
of the murders were due to domestic quar- 
rels, intrigues and jealousy, and no special 
significance can be attached to the increase 
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in this form of crime . The increase in 
dacoities is, however, directly attributable 
to the general feeling of unrest and un- 
certainty caused by the war, ” So in 

1914, thne was increased ordinary crime 
owing to the war, but less political crime 
inspite of the war . 

As regards political crime in 1915 and 
1916, aacoities and attempted dacoities 
numbered 26 in 1915 and 18 in 1916, and 
murders and attempted murders numbered 
10 in 1915 and 6 in 1916. But as the 
total number of ordinary reported dacoi- 
ties, too, iell from 837 in 1915 to 703 in 
1916, and as ordinary dacoits or men sus- 
pected to be such are not interned, it can- 
not be said positively that the policy of 
internment alone has brought about a 
decrease in the number of political dacoi- 
ties ; the decrease in their number may 
also be due to the same causes, e.g , better 
administration and organization, “special 
measures adopted in Barisar and the 24- 
Parganas, greater expenditure in rewards, 
&c., mentioned in the Report for 1916, 
which have brought about a decrease 
in ordinary dacoities. The fluctuation in 
the number of political murders between 
1915and 191 6 is not great. Cases of political 
assassination have been sporadic through- 
out a decade or so, and no explanation has 
so far been attempted of the increase or 
decrease in their numbers. 

We have incidentally seen above that 
nowhere in the Police reports for 1914, 
1915 and 1916 is the number of ordinary 
or political murders connected with the 
war. Nowhere has it been said that war 
can hare increased their number. But we 
find that the number of political murders 
and attempted murders was 5 in 1914, 
10 in 1915, and 6 in 1916. So the 
number in 1916 was greater than that 
in 1914, though less than that in 1915. 
Seeing that there was a reduction in 
political crime in 1914 in spite of the war, 
why was there more political crime 
against human life in both 1915 and 1916 
than in 1914 ? The Defence of India Act 
was introduced in April. The Government 
Resolution on the police report for 1915 
says : “An outbreak of revolutionary crime 
in the early part df the year was followed 
by a lull after the introduction of the 
Defence of India Act in April. The latter 
part of the year was, however, marked by 
renewed activity on the part of the revolu- 
tionary party, 91 We would ask the real 


statesmen among our rulers to consider 
whether increase in political offences 
against human life may not have been and 
may not be partly due to the abuse of 
repressive laws, as opposed to the proper 
use of such laws. 

We read in the Bengal Police Report for 
1916 that in that year the Civil Police 
force was increased to some extent, and 
the- strength of the Intelligence Branch 
was temporarily increased by two Addi- 
tional Superintendents, one Inspector, 53 
head-constables and 46 constables. It 
should be considered whether this in- 
creased strength had anything to do with 
the diminution of political crime. 

The non-official public find one great 
difficulty in judging whether there has 
really been a falling-off in the number 
of revolutionary crime. The police may 
have some sure criteria by which they dis- 
tinguish political from ordinary crime, but 
we do not know of any such, it is always 
possible to 9 how a decrease or increase 
of revolutionary crime, as required accord- 
ing to preconceived notions, by classing 
a requisite number of offences as political. 
But how can it be incontestably proved 
that some of the cases in 1916 classed as 
ordinary crimes ought not to have been 
classed as revolutionary crimes, or sonic 
of these in 1915 classed as political were 
ordinary crimes ? We may, of course, take 
the correctness of the police figures and 
classification for granted, but how can the 
sceptical be convinced ? When policemen 
are murdered, it is presumed that the 
murders are political, and there is much to 
be said in favour oi the presumption. But 
as policemen used now and then to be 
^murdered fur private reasons before 
revolutionary crime was heard of in 
Bengal, the mere fact ot a murdered man 
being connected with the police cannot 
make an offence political Similarly a 
dacoity committed by men of the bhadra • 
hk class is not necessarily a political 
dacoity, because professional robbery by 
very “respectable” men has never been an 
extremely rare occurrence in modem 
Bengal. And, moreover, how can the 
public judge how many dacoities were 
committeed during a particular year by 
the bbadralok class ? So one can only 
take the police figures on trust ; there is 
no means of testing them available to the 
public. 

Should, however, the factors which led 
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to political crime have been brought under 
control by some means or other, it ought 
to be a matter for congratulation to both 
the public and public servants. 

The means adopted must, however, still 
be scrutinised. If a state is to be progress- 
ive, prosperous' and strong, its citizens 
must be left in the enjoyment of much per- 
sonal liberty. And this liberty may be and 
often is abused. But in the interests of civic 
progress that risk has to be taken. For, 
though the loss or decrease of liberty may 
prevent crime, it also prevents the growth 
and exhibition of great civic virtue. By 
casting the C. 1. 1’. net very wide hnu 
interning the whole catch, it is always 
possible to get hold of some actual or 
would-be criminals along with a good 
many others who are innocent. But the 
question is, is that the right way ? We do 
not think. Giviug a carte blanche to the 
police may be the bureaucrat’s royal road 
to crime-prevention, but it is not the royal 
road to civic progress. We must insist on 
the police depending more on the ordinary 
means of catching murderers and robbers. 

If what are called anarchical tendencies 
have really diminished, that fact can be 
correctly accounted for in other ways than 
giving the whole credit to internments. 
The repeated declarations of British states- 
men that the war is a war for liberty and 
democracy throughout the world and that 
India’s position after the war will be 
better than now has certainly made 
Indians hopeful, to however small an 
extent; and hopefulness certainly de- 
creases revolutionary tendencies. The 
Bengal Ambulance Corps and Bengali 
Regiment have given an outlet to the 
spirit of adventure in hundreds of Bengali 
young men. That also has eased the 
situation. The worshippers of “Martial 
Law and no d— d nonsense” are apt to 
forget these simple facts, and think that 
thenseof coercion has produced a most 
wonderful result. 

The police do not generally send up 
persons for trial unless there is a great 
probability of obtaining conviction on the 
evidence. Therefore they carefully sift the 
evidence before instituting a prosecution. 
But in cases for internment, as there are 
no trials, the evidence need not be strong 
and need not be sifted ; and it was more 
than once admitted by Lord Carmichael 
that the evidencAn which men are intern- 
ed would not be accepted in a law-court. 


Now, the percentage of persons convicted 
in police cases to persons sent up for 
trial was 74.8 in 1913, 77.3 in 1914, 
78.8 in 1915, and 77 3 in 1916. So 
about one-fourth of the men sent up by 
the police for trial are found by the law- 
courts innocent. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that at least a 
much larger proportion of those who 
have been interned are innocent. We want 
these innocent men to be set free. Govern- 
ment should devise some means to pick 
them out and release them. 

In his Report on the Police Administra- 
tion in the Bengal Presidency for the year 
1916, the Inspector-General of Police has 
made a statesmanlike observation, says 
he: 

“At the same time it in fully recognised that *hc 
probl em i« not merely a police problem, namely, the 
perevention and Duntshtnent of actual crime, though 
this is absolutely necessary It is an economic 
problem, a social problem and a political problem 
of grave magnitude ; and the police ideasures taken 
can only be a contribution to its solution.” 

What steps have Government taken to 
solve this economic, social and political 
problem ? 

QuestionslUIating to Detenus. 

The Mesopotamia Commission has told 
us that it is not wise to ignore persis- 
tent rumours; for they found that the 
rumours relating to the horrible slate of 
things in Mesopotamia were subsequently 
borne out by facts. We refer to the matter 
here only to enforce the principle ; for there 
is no parallelism between Mesopotamia 
and the world in which detenus live. 

We find there are certain persistent 
rumours regarding the detenus. We have 
no means of verifying them and so should 
not say what they are. We shall only 
indicate the directions along which Govern- 
ment and the public should make enquiries. 
It would be very good if Government 
could publish a complete list of all the de- 
tenus with their place of domicile and place 
of ordinary residence, together with the 
allowances granted to them and their 
families. The foots which ought to be 
ascertained are : 

Whether before internment men are 
kept in some jail in solitary confinement 
for one month. If so, for what purpose 
and under what law they are so kept ? 
To what use is the time put, and whether 
the men are during this period treated 
as ordinary prisoners or otherwise. 
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When a detenu is sent to his place of 
domicile, is he supplied with clothing and 
bedding, and sufficient cash to purchase 
necessaries ? Are there any instructions 
conveyed by the police to the inhabitants 
of the villages where detenus are kept as 
regaids holding or not holding social 
intercourse with them or lending or not 
lending money to them ? In domiciling a 
man in a particular village, is it ascertain- 
ed beforehand whether the ordinary daily 
requirements of bhadralok can be pro- 
cured from any shop or market there ? 
Is the allowance sufficient in the case of 
every detenu ? In how many cases have 
allowances been given to dependants, 
and whether many more do not require 
help ? A complete list of the places of 
domicile should be published to show that 
the worst malarious districts have 
been avoided. Whether there arc non- 
official visitors to see that the houses 
of detenu^ are rain-proof, dry, lighted 
and ventilated. It is said that former- 
ly sub-inspectors of police could 
send detenus seriously ill to the nearest 
hospital, but that now the permission 
of the Bengal Government must he 
obtained before that is done : if so, whether 
this arrangement should not be changed. 
Is it not possible to keep detenus only in 
places where qualified physicians are avail- 
able ? Whether non-official visitors have 
been appointed to ascertain direct from 
each and every detenu whether he has been 
told the charge against him and been given 
a proper opportunity to exculpate himself 
with the help of lawyers, if necessary. 

Do not the Minority Rule in England ? 

Opponents of Indian Home Rule say 
that if Home Rule be granted to India 
at this stage of her development, the 
country will be ruled by an oligarchy, that 
is to say, by the repiesentatives of a 
small minority. But that has been the 
case in the past in England, too. How 
far that is the case even now, will appear 
from an extract made by the Indian Daily 
News from Reynolds .' Says our Anglo- 
Indian (old-style) contemporary : 

The announcement that the Labour Party will 
start 300 candidates at the next general election 
Shows how little real representation o! the people has 
existed in Bngland in the past. KtyooUIs' writes this 
week : "The working classes foim the great bulk of the 
nation i in the House of Commons it is very evident 
that the vast majority of the members have neither 
the knowledge nor the qualifications to represent the 


workers. And yet politicians talk glibly of the House 
oi Commons being a microcosm of the nation ! As 
if any statement could well be more absurd ! The 
great task of Labour, and especially of the Trade 
Union Congress, which is its largest and most poten- 
tial organisation, is to alter this. Or else, depend 
upon it, Congress may pass resolutions till it is blue 
in the face, and it a ill find its efforts stultified at 
every turn by bureaucrats and politicians whose aims 
Are not those of Labour at all. We want, then, 
Education, Agitation, Organisation. There is no 
time to waste. The amount of thought and work to 
be done is immense But that thought and uoik 
must come from Labour itself, for it will come from 
nobody else.” 

Which all means that the governance of England 
is going to shift to the less wealthy classes and pro- 
bably to those who have higher ideals. 

The European Agitation. 

The Indian Daily News writes 

The Uhert Bill alienated the European and Indian 
communities forever and dug a deep gulf between 
them. The bureaucracy has exploited that gulf for 
forty years for all it is worth, and are exploiting it 
to-day. The prosperity of European capital is much 
more likely to lw secured by good relations with 
Indians than by bad ones Vnd that is why we have 
deprecated the recent agitations and recriminations . 

Voters and Representatives in Reform 
Schemes- 

Many persons are inclined to give 
excessive representation to the land-holders 
and the European mercantile community 
in their Reform Schemes. We are against 
such undue representation. There should 
be as much direct voting as possible, and 
there are many English-educated men now 
sprung from the families ot ryots who 
can very well represent ryots. Literacy 
need not be considered a sine-qua-non. 
Many illiterate shopkeepers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and ofliefs areas intelligent 
as most litei ales. We are in substantial 
agreement with what our contemporary 
the Mnssalman says on this subject. 

The rival claims of the Bengal Zemindars and the 
Biitish merchants urged in toe public meetings held 
at the Town Hall and the Dalbousie Institute, by Mr. 
Byomkesli Cbakiavarti and Sir Archy Birkmyre respec- 
tively as the proper representatives of the 30 millions 
of Bengal ryots who grow jute and other raw mate- 
rials and ot Bengal tradesmen who collect them in the 
rural areas and smfll towns, seem to us more or less 
ridiculous. One item of agreement come to by the 
Congress and the Moslem League at Lucknow was 
wide extension of the franchise. Wc trust that these 
bodies will at once come? to a definite conclusion as 
to the extent of this extension of franchise. We 
Mutlalraana follow a religion which is the highest 
type of democracy, and would therefore prefer that 
direct vote for electing members to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils should be conferred on all rate- 
payers recorded in the registsftof attestors of Muni- 
cipalities, and on all persons, ryots and lakhirajdars, 
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tkewn in the road cess returns of landlords or in the 
khatiaas of Settlement records prepared under 

Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act 

This matter of extrnsion of direct franchise 

should be considered fully by all Provincial organisa- 
tions of the Muslim 1 League and the National 
Congress. In Bengal the Mussnlmans form two-thirds 
of cultivators, weavers and handicraftsmen. Any 
franchise that will not include one and all of them, 
and will leave any Nawab Bahadur or Knja Bahadur 
or British merchant opportunity to brag that he is 
the proper representative of the classes who live in 
rural area* and form the nation, will not satisfy the 
Moslem community. When all those whose names are 
in the Road Cess returns of landlords and who pay 
rates and taxes to a Municipal Board have been given 
the right of direct vote to elect members of Provincial 
Councils, we shall lie spared the sorry exhibition 
which the landlords and the merchants arc making 
of themselves as the proper representatives of the 
ryots and growers of raw products. Before the 
agricultural laboureia and the workmen of mills and 
factories were enfranchised in Great Britain, the 
landed aristocrats and the “cotton-lords" respect- 
ively claimed to be their proper representatives. We 
know— Mr. Hyomkesh Chakravarti and Sir Atchy 
Birkmyre know— who are the representatives of the 
agricultural labourers and workingmen in the British 
House of Commons. One may no doubt prefer 
representation by indigenous landlords to representa- 
tion by foreign merchants, but the former can be no 
substitute for direct representation. 

Another question which the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the Provincial Moslem Leagues 
should settle before Mr. Montagu arrives is, how 
many of the one hundred members of the proposed 
reconstructed Provincial Councils should be allotted 
(in the case of Bengal) to the 3 millions that live in 
towns and to the 42 millions that live in rural areas. 

These are pressing questions that should be 
promptly answered by the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League. 

An Internment Enquiry Committee. 

As our p^vious notes on detenus and 
internments in this number were about to 
be printed, we were glad to read in the 
Bengalee that at a meeting oi the Commit- 
tee of the Indian Association held on Wed- 
nesday the 17th instant, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to 
take such steps as may be deemed neces- 
sary in connection with the internment 
cases 

Babu Surendranath Bauerjea, 

Hon’ble Babu Bhabendra Chandra Roy, 
Babu Prithwis Chandra Ray, 

Babu Satyananda Bose, 

Mr. B. C. Chattsrjee. 

“All persons interested incases of intern- 
ment and having any definite information 
regarding the grievances of the detenues 
which they want to be redressed, will be 
good enough to communicate with Babu 
Pothwis Chandra Ray, 39, Creek Row, 


Calcutta. All communications will be 
treated as confidential.” 

Non-Brahmin Movement. 

Detrimental to Nation al Interests. 

Mr. C. V. Narasimba Raju, who pre- 
sided at the special sessions of the 
Andhra Conference, at Brzwada, in the 
course oi his presidential address, referring 
to the non-Brahmin movement, said:-* 

A non- Brahmin movement has been newly started 
in our province and carefully engineered. According to 
the view of some non Bralunin leaders, they want 
separate rep esentatives for the various castes accord- 
ing to their importance in the various localities, but 
this cannot be accepted. No workable scheme can be 
put forward on this basis and it is detrimental to the 
national movement and to national unity. Even the 
principle of separate representation for Mahomedans 
is detrimental in the national interests. When the 
Government called for the views of various gentlemen 
in 1007 on this question, the most prominent non- 
Brahmin leaders, such as the Maharaja of Bohbili, the 
Raja of Pithunuram, the Raja of Kollengode, Mr. 
Rajaratnam Moodelltaraml many others, disapproved 
of the idea of representation by castes. The Board of 
Revenue and the Madras Government came to the 
same conclusion on tlmt occasion. The number of 
non-Brahmin representatives in the local Council is 
always satisfactory.— “Associated Press." 

Lord Willingdon and Students. 

Speaking on the occasion of the anni- 
versary day of the Deccan College Lord 
Willingdon addressed a few words of ad- 
vice to the students. He said in part : 

The Secretary of StAte for India had made a pro- 
nouncement that the natural goal of Biitish rule in 
India was responsible Government. The present stu- 
dents being the future citisens of India, the conduct of 

S ublic affairs would soon fall on them, and as such 
lis Excellency proceeded to ask, did they realise what 
it meant in politics ? His Excellency had found »great 
deal of loose talking and loose writing by people 
who are described at leaders. Much it generally 
taid which it unfair. Hit Excellency, therefore, urged 
the student! to think out big questions for themselves, 
instead of allowing themselves to be led away by 
what others say. Jn this connection His Excellency 
related a personal incident. Recently he had a talk 
with a young man whom he asked the reasons that 
prompted him to join the Home Rule League. The 
young man confessed that he knew nothing about the 
Home ttule League. He joined it because he was 
asked to do so. This, pointed &it Lord Willingdon, 
was what young men like the students he was address 
ing should not do. They should learn to cultivate the 
habit of independent thinking and should do what 
their conscience tells them to. If they did that they 
would be a credit to their country and to their college, 
He exhorted bis hearers to do their actions on the 
highest principles. He assured them that he spoke 
to them in the way be did because he was interested 
in their welfare. 

Hia Excellency will find “a great deal of 
looae talking and loose writing” by official 

f 
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aLd uon-cflkial Anglo-Indians (old style), 
too, who also say much that is unfair. 
It is to be regretted no Governor has the 
courage or the fairness to read a homily to 
them. However, that is not our business; 
our duty is to avoid loose talking 'and 
loose writing, and we thank His Excellency 
for the reminder, though we may not have 
required it. Because a single student 
has not been able to tell His Excellency 
why heioined the Home Rule League, it 
does not follow that all Home Rulers, 
young or old, are given to act in that 
thoughtless fashion. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and other Indian Home Rulers were 
once students. They adopted Swaraj as 
their ideal alter independent thinking. 
They “are described as leaders” now. 
When the students whom his lordship 
addressed grow up, some of them are sure 
to become Home Rulers as the result of 
independent thinking. Then a future 
Governor will speak of them as men “who 
arc described as leaders.” 

His Excellency advised the students to 
do their thinking for themselves and do 
what their conscience tells them to do. 
No better advice can be given. If any 
students, following his advice, arrive at 
the conclusion that Home Rule is the only 
idea! rule for India and if he wishes to 
obey the dictates of his conscience and join 
the Home Rule League, we hope His Ex- 
cellency's Government will not stand in the 
way. 

A Pariah Reformer. 

There are signs, says the Indian Social 
Reformer, that there is a ferment among 
the depressed classes which seem to be 
awaking to a consciousness of the vast 
possibilities latent in them. The Tiyyas 
of Malabar have produced a leader from 
among themselves. A correspondent, 
writing to the Bindn of Madras, notes the 
advent in Conjeevaram, the ancient 
cathedral city of southern India, of a 
Panchama Swarm whose preachings have 
extorted the admiration of educated men 
of caste. The name ot the reformer is 
Swami Sahajananda,andhe is only twenty- 
seven years of age. Unlike some others 
who, when they attain a certain eminence, 
take immense pains to hide their origin, 
the Swami not only preaches philosophy 
but is engaged in social work for the 
uplifting of his own people. It is a sign 
ot the times that in so conservative a 


province as Madras two Sbastris were 
found willing to impart instruction to the 
Panchama boy in the Sanskrit sacred 
books, and we should like to pay a tribute 
of hearty admiration to these two Pandits. 

We arc in agreement with our contem- 
porary. 

Minority Cannot Represent Majority. 

ThcJndian Daily News has made some 
rather pertinent comments on the speech 
of Mr. Tones, editor of the Statesman, at 
the Dalhousic Institute meeting of the 
European Association. Our contemporary 
calls him the logician of the meeting, ana 
observes 

another argument pat up by the logician that a 
small minority of semi-educated people can not rr 
present the mass of ignorant Indian humanity, has 
often been answered Read English history. Ilow 
long have the masses been represented ? People will 
tell you that they are not represented yet and that 
is to a large extent true. Certain! v they are not re- 
presented lit e the population of Prance or America, 
where there is manhood suffrage. But one has only 
to read Pickwick and the description of the Eatens- 
will Election to see thaL the world went somehow on 
in 1830, with the smallest possible representation of 
the people through a few ignorant and disreputable 
voters. That was the case for a century before the 
Reform Act, and some people think that the property 
and residential (jualificationa on voting which still 
prevail in England, totally prevent the representation 
of the masses At all events the fact remains that 
England was for a century before Waterloo represen- 
ted by a small set of voters, who were mainly rascals. 
Yet England had a fairly respectable political history 
in that century. The real fact is that in England the 
“dumb millions" have never been satisfactorily 
represented and we are only just coming to it. As 
to whether the British officials or the Indian axe- 
grinders most properly represent the dumb millions is 
at least a very arguable proposition-nand we cannot 
pretend to judge between Codliu and Short. But to 
say that a country is not fit for self-government 
because its voters are few and of no character, and 
do not represent the people, is to fly in the face of 
the facts of English political history. 

Hardships of Third Class Passengers. 

Mr. M, K. Gandhi travels third class 
over Indian railways by choice. He has 
fairly covered the majority of railway 
systems in India. Having done so, he has, 
in a letter to the press, invited the prebs 
and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained 
unredressed, though mtfth of it is capable 
of redress without great difficulty. Here 
is Mr. Gandhi's description of a typical 
journey which he made m September last. 

On the 12ib instant 1 booked at Bombay for 
Madras by the Mail train and paid Ra 13-9-0. tt 
was labeled to carry 22 passengers. These could onlg 
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havs seating accommodation. There were no bunks 
in this carriage whereon passengers could lie with 
any degree of safety or comfort. There were two 
nights to be passed in this train before reaching 
Madras. If not more than 22 passengers found their 
way into my carriage before we reached Poona, it 
was because the bolder ones kept the others at hay. 
With the exception of two or three insistent passen- 
gers all had to find their sleep being seated all the 
time. After reaching Kaichur the pressure became 
unbearable. The rush of passengers could not be 
stayed. The fighters among us found the tas|t almost 
beyond them. The guards or other railway servants 
came ii\ only to push in more passengers. A defiant 
Memon merchant protested against this packing of 
passengers like sardines. In vain did he sny that 
this was his fifth night on the train. The guard 
insulted him and referred him to the management 
at the Terminus. There were during this night as 
many as 35 passengers in the carriage during 
the greater part of it. Some lay on the floor in the 
midst of dirt and some bad to keep standing. A free 
fight was at one time avoided only by the in ter veil' 
tion of some of the older passengers who did not want 
to add to the discomfort by an exhibition of temper. 

On the way, passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking liquid mis- 
called milk which gave this water a muddy appear- 
ance. I can vouch for the appearance but 1 cite the 
testimony of the passengers as to the taste. 

Not during the whole of the journey was the cora- 
pat tment once swept or cleaned. The result was that 
every time you walked on the floor or rather cut your 
way through the passengers Beated on the floor, 
you waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleansed during the 
journey and there was no water in the water tank. 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty 
looking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
receptacles and weighed in equally unattractive scales. 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies. I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many of them used 
choice expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they were helpless in the matter, they 
had to take things as they came. 

The return journey wa9 performed in 
no better manner. The Mosafirkhana9 or 
passengers’ rest houses, which he describes, 
are veritable hells. He observes : 

The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way of removal of this gigantic evil. 
War can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and over- 
crowding. One could understaud an entire stoppage 
of passenger traffic in a ciisis like this, but never a 
continuation or accentuation of insanitation and 
conditions that must undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the 1st class passenger with 
that of the 3rd class. In the Madras case the 1st 
class fare is over five times as much as the 3rd class 
fare. Does the 3rd class passenger get one-fifth, even 
one-tenth of the comforts of his 1st class fellows? It 
is but simple justice to claim that some relative 
proportion be observed between the cost and the 
comfort. 

It is a known fact that the 3rd class traffic pays 
for the ever-increasing lux ones of 1st and 2nd class 
travelling. Truly a 3rd class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life. 

In neglecting the 3rd class passengers, the opportu. 
nity.of givingja splendid education to million* .in orderli- 


ness, sanitation, decent composite life, and cultivation 
of *i tuple and clean tastes is being lost. Instead of 
receiving an object lesson iu these matters 3rd class 

K LSsengers have their senSe of decency and cleanliness 
untea daring their travelling experience. 

Among the many suggestions that can tie made 
for dealing with the evil here described, 1 would 
respectfully include this : let the people in high places, 
the Viceroy, the commandrr-in chief, the Rajas, .the 
Maharajas, the Imperial councillois and others who 
generally travel in superior classes, without previous 
warning go through the experience now Anu then of 
3rd class travelling. We would then soon sec a 
remarkable change in the conditions of the 3rd class 
travelling, and the uncomplaining millions will get 
some return for the fares they p.ty under the expecta* 
tion of being carried from place to place with the 
ordinary creature comforts. 

Middle class educated people should 
also travel third class, as Mr. Gandhi 
suggests, and see things for themselves. 
The larger the number of articulate ag- 
grieved people, the sooner may improve- 
ments be expected. 

Education of the Future. 

The following observations about Edu- 
cational reform have been made by the 
Scientist Haeckel in his “Kiddle of the Uni- 
verse” translated by J. Mccabe. They 
may prove useful to those interested in 
the subject 

1. In all education up to the present time man 
has played the chief part, and especially the grainati- 
cal study of his language ; the study of nature was 
entirely neglected. 

2. In the school of the future, nature will be the 
chief object of study ; a man shall learn a correct vitw 
of the world he lives in ; he will not be made to stand 
outside and opposed to nature, but be represented as 
its highest and noblest product. 

3. The study of the classical tongues (Latin and 
Greek) which has hitherto absorbed most of the 
pupil's time and energy, is indeed valuable ; but it 
will lie much restricted, and confided to the mere ele- 
ments (obligatory for Latin, optional for Greek). 

4. In consequence, modern languages must be all 
the more cultivated in all the higher schools (German, 
English, and French to be obligatory, Italian option- 
al). 

5. Historical instruction must pay more atten- 
tion to the inner mental and spiritual life of a nation, 
and to the development of its civilization, and less to 
its external history (the vicissitudes of dynasties, 
wars, and so forth). 

6. The elements of evolutionary science must be 
learned in conjunction with cosmology, geology must 
go with geography, and anthropology with biology. 

7. The first principles of biofogy most be familiar 
to every educated man ; the modern training in 
observation furnishes an attractive introduction* 
to the biological sciences (anthropology, zoology, 
and botany). A start most be made with descriptive 
system (in conjunction with aetiology or blonomy) ; 
the elements of anatomy and physiology to be added 
later on. 

8. The first principles of physics and chemistry 
must also be taught, >nd their exact establishment 
with the uid of mathematics. 
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9. Every pupil must he taught to draw well, and 
from nature ; and wherever it is possible, the use 
of watercolours. The execution of drawings and of 
water colour sketches from nature ( of flowers, 
animals, landscapes, clouds, etc.) not only excites 
Interest in nature and helps memory to enjoy objects, 
but it gives the pupil his first lesson in seeing correctly 
and understanding what he has seen. 

10 Much more care and time must be devoted 
than has fieen done hitherto to corporal exercise, to 
gymnastics and swimming; but it is especially 
important to have walks in common every week, and 
journeys on foot during the holidays. 

The lesson in observation which pupils obtain in 
this way is Invaluable. 

Dedication to the Nation of Bote 
Research Institute- 

We are informed that on the 30th ot 
November, the birthday of Prof. Sir J. C. 
Bose, he will dedicate his Research Insti- 
tute to the nntion. All his old students 
are invited to be present on this unique 
and auspicious occasion. 

It will be a red letter day for India 
when foreign students will come to this 
Institute for education. 

Conferences. 

Important political, social and indus- 
trial conferences have recently taken place 
in the United Provinces. The Bihari Stu- 
dents' Conference has also held its sittings 
under the presidency of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 
We hope conferences will continue to be 
held, ns needed, in all provinces. No 
reasonable man can say that they disturb 
the calmness of the political atmosphere. 
As owing to the Dussehra holidays we 
have to publish this number ten days be- 
fore the due date, we are sorry we are 


unable to deal with the various recent 
conferences iu an adequate manner. 

Largest Generator In the World. 

We read the following in the Electrical 
World ot the New York : 

Gemini building the lirf.it Gwemtor in the world. 

We are advised by Dr. Karl Georg Frank,* the 
American representative ot the Siemens— Schuckert 
Werke of Berlin, Germany, that that Company is 
uowbuildiug a 60,000 Kilo-volt-arapere generator, 
wound for 6,600 volts and operating 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. The generator is intended for 
Rheinische Westphaelischc Elecktrixitaeta Werke, 
and will be delivered by April, 1917, which throws 
interesting light on the conditions of the German 
electrical industry inspite of the war. 1 ’ 

It may probably be necessary to explain 
some of the technicalities used above in 
order that our readers may be able to 
appreciate the above extract. Generator 
is an electric machine generating electri- 
city. The biggest electric machines used 
in India are at the Tata-Hydro Electric 
Plant at Khapoli, each generator having 
a capacity of 10,000 K-V-A (kilo-volt- 
ampere), i.e. f about 11,000 horse-power. 
So the above generator alone will give us 
70,000 horse-power ! The largest hitherto 
on record was one of 40,000 horse-power 
capacity. A correspondent sent us the 
above in order to lay stress upon the 
point that the German industries are all 
of them intact, and, immediately after the 
war, Germany will try to assume its 
position in commerce, while our India 
remains, as before the war, at the mercy 
of outsiders for our industries. 
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( DEDICATE today this Institute— not 
merely a Laboratory but a Temple. 
The power of physical methods applies 
for the establishment of that truth which 
can be realised directly through our 
senses, or through the vast expansion 
of the perceptive range by means of 
artificially created organs. Wc still 
gather the tremulous message when the 
note of the audible reaches the unheard. 
When human sight fails, we continue to 
explore the region of the invisible. The 
little that we can see is as nothing compar. 
ed to the vastness of that which we cannot. 
Out of the very imperfection of his senses 
man has built himself a raft of thought by 
which he makes daring adventures on the 
great seas of the Unknown. But there are 
other truths which will remain beyond 
even the super-sensitive methods known to 
science. For these we require faith, tested 
not in a few years but by an entire life. And 
a temple is erected as a fit memorial for 
the establishment of that truth for which 
faith wasneeded. The personal, yet general, 
truth and faith whose establishment this 
Institute commemorates is this: that 
when one dedicates himself wholly for 
a great object, the closed doors shall 
open, and toe seemingly impossible will 
become possible for him. 

Thirty-two years ago I chose teach- 
ing of science as my vocation. It was 
held that by its very peculiar constitution, 
the Indian mind would always turn 
away from the study of Nature to meta- 
physical speculations. Even had the 
rapacity for inquiry and accurate observa- 
tion been assumed present, there were no 
opportunities for their employment ; there 
were no well-equipped laboratories nor 
skilled mechanicians. This was all too 

* Sir J. C. Boat’s inaugural address dedicating 
the Bote Institute to tbe nation. 


true. It is for man not to quarrel with 
circumstances but bravely accept them ; 
and we belong to that race and dynasty 
who had accomplished great things with 
simple means. 

FAILURE ANTI SUCCESS 

This day twenty-three years ago, I 
resolved that as far as the whole-hearted 
devotion and faith of one man counted, 
that would not be wanting, and within 
six mouths it came about tbut some 
of the most difficult problems connected 
with Electric Waves found their solution 
in my Laboratory, ami received high 
appreciation from Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Rayleigh and other leading physicists. The 
Royal Society honoured me by publishing 
my discoveries and offering, of their own 
accord, an appropriation from the special 
Parliamentary Grant for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. That day the closed 
gates suddenly opened and 1 hoped that 
the torch that was then lighted would 
continue to burn brighter and brighter. 
But man’s faith and hope require repeated 
testing. For five years after this the 
progress was uninterrupted ; yet when the 
mostgenerous and wide appreciation of 
my work had reached almost the hightest 
point there came a sudden and unex- 
pected change. 

LIVING AND NON-LIVING 

In the pursuit of my investigations ! was 
unconsciously led into the border region of 
physics and physiology and was amated 
to find boundary lines vanishing and 
points of contact emerge between the 
realms of the Living and Non-living. In- 
organic matter was found anything but 
inert ; it also was a-tbrill under the action 
of multitudinous forces that played on it. 
A universal reaction seemed to bring 
together metal, plant and animal tinder 
» 
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a common law. They all exhibited 
essentially the same phenomena of fatigue 
and depression, together with possibi- 
lities of recovery and of exaltation, yet 
also that of permanent irresponsivene9S 
which is associated with death. I 
was filled with awe at this stupendous 
generalisation ; and it was with great 
hone that 1 announced my results 
before the Royal Society,— results demon- 
strated hy experiments. Rut the physio- 
logists present advised me, altjr my 
address, to coniine myself to physical 
investigations ii> which my success had 
been assured, rather than encroach on 
their preserve. I had thus unwittingly 
strayed into the domain of a new and 
unfamiliar caste system and so offended its 
etiquette. An unconscious theological 
bias was also present which confounds 
ignorance with faith. It is forgotten that 
He, who surrounded us with this ever- 
evolving mystery of creation, the ineffable 
wonder that lies hidden in the microcosm 
of the dust particle, enclosing within 
the intricacies of its atomic form all 
the mystery of the cosmos, has also 
implanted in us the desire to question 
and understand. To the theological bias 
was added the misgivings about the 
inherent bent of the Indian mind towards 
mysticism and unchecked imagination 
But injlndiathis burning imagination which 
can extort new order out of a mass of 
apparently contradictory facts is also held 
in check by the habit of meditation. It is 
this restraint which confers the power to 
hold the mind in pursuit of truth, in infi- 
nite patience, to wait, and reconsider, to 
experimentally test and repeatedly verify. 

It is but natural that there should be 
prejudice, even in science, against all inno- 
vations ; and I was prepared to wait till 
the first incredulity could be overcome by 
further cumulative evidence. Unfortunate- 
ly there were other incidents and misrepre- 
sentations which it was impossible to 
remove from this isolating distance. Thus 
no conditions could have been more des- 
perately hopeless than those which con- 
fronted me for the next twelve vears. 
It is necessary to make this brief reference 
to this period of my life ; for one who 
would devote himself to the search of 
truth must realise that for him there 
awaits no easy life, but one of unend- 

fi. r l: l:. 


loss, success and failure, as one. Yet in my 
case this long persisting gloom was sudden- 
ly lifted. My scientific deputation in 1914, 
from the Government of India, gave the 
opportunity of giving demonstrations of 
my discoveries before the leading scientific 
societies of the world. This led to the 
acceptance of my theories and re- 
sults, and the recognition of the import- 
ance of the Indian contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the world’s science. My own 
experience told me how heavy, sometimes 
even crushing, are the difficulties which 
confront an inquirer here in India; yet 
it made me stronger in my determination, 
that I shall make the path of those who 
are to follow me less arduous, and that 
India is never to relinquish what has been 
won for her after years of struggle. 

THE TWO IDEALS 

What is it that India is to win and 
maintain ? Can anything small or 
circumscribed ever satisfy the mind of 
India ? Has her o m history and the 
teaching of the past prepared her for some 
temporary and quite subordinate gam ? 
There are at this moment two comple- 
mentary and not antagonistic ideals be- 
fore the country. India is drawn into the 
vortex of international competition. She 
has to become efficient in every way,— 
through spread of education, through per- 
formancc of civic duties and responsibili- 
ties, through activities both industrial 
and commercial. Neglect of these essen- 
tials of national duty will imperil her very 
existence ; and sufficient stimulusfor these 
will be found in success and satisfaction of 
personal ambition. 

But these alone do not ensure the life of 
a nation. Such material activities have 
brought in the West their fruit, in accession 
of power and wealth. There has been a 
feverish rush even in the realm of Spence, 
for exploiting applications of knowledge, 
not so often for saving as for destruction. 
In the absence of some power of restraint, 
civilisation is trembling in an unstable 
poise on the brink of ruin. Some com- 
plementary ideal there must be to save 
man from that mad rukh which mast 
end in disaster. He has followed the 
lure and excitement of some insati- 
able ambition, never pausing for a mo- 
ment to think of the ultimate object for 
- adfirA m a t^mnorarv 
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than comfKtition was mutual help and co- 
operation in the scheme oi life. And in this 
country through milleniutns, there always 
have been some who, beyond the imme- 
diate and absorbing prize of the hour, 
sought for the realisation of the highest 
ideal of life— not through passive renuncia- 
tion. but through active struggle. The 
wealriing who has refused the conflict, 
having acquired nothing, has nothing to 
renounce. He alone who has striven and 
woo, can enrich the world by giving 
away the fruits of his victorious experience. 
In India such examples of constant 
realisation of ideals through work have 
resulted in the formation of a continuous 
living tradition. And by her latent power 
of rejuvenescence she has readjusted her- 
self through infinite transformations. 
Thus while the soul of Babylon and 
the Nile Valley have transmigrated, ours 
still remains vital and with capacity of 
absorbing what time has brought, and 
making it one with itself. 

The ideal of giving, of enriching, in fine, 
of self-renunciation in response to the 
highest call of humanity is the other 
and complementary ideal. The motive 
power for this is not to be found in 
personal ambition [but in the efiacemcnt 
of all littlenesses, and uprooting of 
that ignorance which regards anything as 
gain which is to be purchased at others* 
loss. This 1 know, that no vision of 
truth can come except in the absence of 
all sources of distraction, and when the 
mind has reached the point of rest. 

Public life, and the various pro- 
fessions will be the appropriate spheres 
of activity for many aspiring young men. 
But for my disciples, I call on those very 
few, who, realising some inner call, will 
devote their whole life with strengthen- 
ed character and determined purpose to 
take part in that infinite struggle to win 
knowledge for its own sake and see truth 
face to face. 

ADVANCEMENT AND DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

The work already carried out iu my 
laboratory on the response of matter, and 
the unexpected revelations in plant life, 
foreshadowing the wonders oft the highest 
animal life, nave opened out very ex- 
tended regions of inquiry in Physics, 
in Physiology, in Medicine, in Agricul- 
ture and even in Psychology. Problems, 


hitherto regarded as insoluble, have 
now been brought within the sphere of 
experimental investigation. These in* 
quiries are obviously more extensive than 
those customary either among physicists 
or physiologists, since demanding interests 
ana aptitudes hitherto more or less divided 
between them.ln the study of Nature, there 
is a necessity oft the dual view point, this 
alternating yet rhythmically unified inter- 
action of biological thought with physical 
studies, and physical thought with bio- 
logical studies. The future worker with 
his freshened grasp of physics, his fuller 
conception of the inorganic world, as 
indeed thrilling with “tne promise and 
potency of life*’ will redouble his former 
energies of work and thought. Thus he 
will be in a position to winnow the old 
knowledge with finer seives, to re-search 
it with new enthusiasm and subtler 
instruments. And thus with thought and 
toil and time he may hope to bring fresher 
views into the old problems. His Dandling 
of these will be at once more vital and 
more kinetic, mpre comprehensive and 
unified. 

The further und fuller investigation of 
the many and ever- opening problems of the 
nascent science which includes both Life 
and Non-Life are among the main purpos- 
es of the Institue 1 am opening today ; 
in these fields 1 am already fortunate in 
having a devoted band of disciples, whom 
1 have been training for the last ten years. 
Their number is very limited, but means 
may perhaps be forthcoming in the future 
to increase them. An enlarging field of 
young ability may thus lie available, from 
which will emerge, with time and labour, 
individual originality of research, pro- 
ductive invention and some day even crea- 
tive genius. 

But high success is not to be obtained 
without corresponding experimental 
exactitude, and this is needed today more 
than ever, and to-morrow yet more again. 
Hence the long battery of super-sensitive 
instruments and apparatus, designed here, 
which stand before you in their cases in 
our entrance hall. They will tell you of the 
protracted struggle to get hchiud the de- 
ceptive seeming into the icality that re- 
mained uusccn of the continuous toil and 
persistence and of ingenuity called forth 
for overcoming human limitations. In 
these directions through the ever-increas- 
ing ingenuity of device for advancing 
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science, 1 see at no distant future an 
advance of skill and of invention among 
our workers ; and if this skill be assured, 
practical applications will not fail to 
follow in many fields of human activity. 

The advance of science is the principal 
object of this Institute and also the diffu- 
sion of kuowlcdge. We arc here in the 
largest of all the many chambers of tb's 
House of Knowledge— its Lecture Room. 
In adding this feature, anl on a scale 
hitherto unprecedented in a Research In- 
stitute, l have sought permanently to asso- 
ciate the advancement of knowledge with 
the widest possible civic and public diflu- 
sion of it; and this without any academic 
limitations, henceforth to all races and 
languages, to both men and women alike, 
ana for all time coming. 

The lectures given here will not be mere 
repetitions of second-hand knowledge. 
They will announce, to an audience of 
some fifteen hundred people, the new dis- 
coveries made here, which will be demon- 
strated for the first time before the public. 
We shall thus maintain continuously the 
highest aim of a great Seat of Learning by 
taking active part in the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge. Through the re- 
gular publication of the Transactions of 
the Institute, these Indian contributions 
will reach the whole world. The discover- 
ies made will thus become public property. 
No patents will ever be taken. The spirit 
of our national culture demands that we 
should for ever be free from the desecration 
ol utilising knowledge for personal gain. 
Besides the regular staff there will be a 
selected number of scholars, who by their 
work have shown special aptitude, and 
who would devote their whole life to the 
pursuit of research. They will require 
personal training and their number must 
necessarily be limited. But it is not the 
quantity but quality that is of essential 
importance. 

It is ray further wish, that as far as the 
limited accommodation would permit, the 
facilities of this Institute should be avail- 
able to workers from all countrics.ln this I 
am attempting to carry out the traditions 
of my country, which so fur back as 
twenty-five centuries ago, welcomed all 
scholars from different parts of the world, 
within the precincts of its ancient scats of 
learning, at Nalanda and at Taxilla. 


THE SURGE OF LIFE 

With this widened outlook, we shall 
not only maintain the highest traditions 
of the past but also serve the world in 
nobler ways. We shall be at one with it 
in feeling the common surgings of life, 
the common love for the good, the 
true and the beautiful. In this Institute, 
this Study and Garden of Life, the claim ol 
art has not been forgotten, for the 
artist has been working with us, from 
foundation to pinnacle, and from floor to 
ceiling of this very Hall. And beyond that 
arch, the Laboratory merges imperceptibly 
into the garden, which is the true labor- 
atory for the study of Life. There the cree- 
pers, the plants and the trees arc played 
upon by their natural environments,— 
sunlight and wind, and the chill at 
midnight under the vault of starry space. 
There are other surroundings also, where 
they will be subjected to chromatic action 
of different lights, to invisible rays, to 
electrified ground or thunder-charged 
atmosphere. Everywhere they will trans- 
cribe in their own script the history of 
their experience. From his lofty point 
of observation, sheltered by the trees, the 
student will watch this panorama 
of life. Isolated from all distractions, 
he will learn to attune himself with 
Nature ; the obscuring veil will be lifted 
and he will gradually come to see how 
community throughout the great ocean 
of life outweighs apparent dissimilarity. 
Out of discord he will realise the great 
harmony. 

THE OUTLOOK 

These are the dreams that wove a 
network round my wakeful life for many 
years past. The outlook is endless, for tlie 
goal is at infinity. The realisation cannot 
be through one life or one fortune bat 
through the co-operation of many lives 
and many fortunes. The possibility of a 
fuller expansion will depend on very 
large Endowments. But a beginning must 
be made, and this is the genesis of the 
foundation of this Institute. I came 
with nothing and shall return as I came ; 
if something is accomplished in the 
interval, that would indeed be a privilege. 
What I have I will offer, and one who 
had shared with me the struggles. and 
hardships that had to be faced, has wished 
to bequeath all that is hers for the same 
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object. In alt my struggling efforts I have 
not been altogether solitary ; while the 
world doubted, there had been a few, now 
in the City of Silence, who never wavered 
in their trust 

Till a few weeks ago it seemed that 1 
shall have tb look to the future for secur- 
ing the necessary expansion of scope and for 
permanence of the Institute. But response 
is being awakened in answer to the need. 
The Government have most generously 
intimated their desire to sanction grants 
towards placing the Institute on a perma- 
nent basis, the extent of which will be 
proportionate to the public interest 
m this national undertaking. Out of 
many who wou’d feel an interest in 
securing adequate Endowment, the very 
first donations have come from two of the 
merchant princes of Bombay, to whom 
1 hod been personally unknown. 

A note that touched me deeply came from 
some girl-students of the Western Province, 
enclosing their little contribution “for the 
service of our common mother-land.” 
It is only the instinctive mother-heart that 
can truly realise the bond that draws 
together the nurselings of the common 
home-land. There cau be no real misgiving 
for the future when at the country’s call 
man offers the strength of his life and 
woman her active devotion ; she most of 
all, who has the greater insight and larger 
faith because of her life of austerity and 
self-abnegation. 

Even a solitary wayfarer in the 
Himalayas has remembered to send me 
message of cheer and good hope. What is 
it that has bridged over the distance anl 
blotted out all differences ? That I will 
come gradually to know ; till then it will 
remain enshrined as a feeling. And I go 
forward to my appointed task, undismay- 
ed by difficulties, companioned by the kind 
thoughts of my well-wishers, both far and 
near. 

INDIA’S SPECIAL APTITUDES LN CONTRIBUTION 
TO SCIENCE 

The excessive specialisation of modern 
science in the West has led to the danger 
of losing sight of the fundamental fact that 
there can be but one truth, one science 
which includes all the branches of know- 
ledge. How chaotic appear the happenings 
in Nature 1 Is Nature a Cosmos, in which 
the human mind is someday to realise the 
uniform march of sequence, order and law ? 
India through her habit of mind is pecu- 


liarlv fitted to realise the idea of unity, 
and "to see in the phenomenal world an 
orderly universe. This trend of thought led 
me unconsciously to the dividing frontiers 
of different sciences and Shaped the course 
of my work in its constant alternations 
between the theoretical and the practi- 
cal, from the investigation or the 
inorganic world to that of organised life 
and its multifarious activities or growth, 
of movement, and even of sensation. 
On looking over a hundred and fifty 
different lines of investigations carried 
on during the last twtnty-threc years, I 
now discover in them a natural sequence. 
The study of Electric Waves led to the 
devising of methods for the production of 
the shortest electric waves known and 
these bridged over the gulf between 
visible and invisible light ; from this 
followed accurate investigation on the 
optical properties of invisible Waves, the 
determination of the refractive powers of 
various opaque substances, the discovery 
of effect of air film on total reflection and 
the polarising, properties of strained 
rocks and of electric tourmalines. The 
invention of a new type of self-recovering 
electric receiver made of galena was the 
fore-runner of application of crystal detec- 
tors for extending the range of wireless 
signals. In physical chemistry the detec- 
tion of molecular change in matter under 
electric stimulation, led to a new theory 
of photographic action. The fruitful 
theory of stereo-chemistry was streng- 
thened by the production of two kinds of 
artificial molecules, which like the two 
kinds of sugar, rotated the polarised 
electric wave either to the right or to the 
left. Again the 'fatigue’ of my receivers 
led to the discovery of universal sensitive- 
ness inherent in matter as shown by its 
electric response. It was next possible to 
study this response in its modification 
under changing environment, of which its 
exaltation under stimulants and its aboli- 
tion under poisons are among the most 
astonishing outward manifestations. And 
as a single example of the many appli- 
cations of this fruitful discovery, the 
characteristics of an artificial retina gave 
a clue to the unexpected discovery of 
"binocular alternation of vision” in 
man each eye thus supplements its 
fellow by turns, instead of ucting as a 
continuously yoked pair, as hitherto 
believed. 
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PLANT LIFE AND ANIMAL LIFE 

Io natural sequence to the investigation 
of the response in ‘inorganic' matter, has 
followed a prolonged study of the activi- 
ties of plant-life as compared with the 
corresponding functioning of animal life. 
But since plants for the most part seem 
motionless and passive, and arc indeed 
limited in their range of movement, special 
apparatus of extreme delicacy bad to be 
invented, which should magnify the tremor 
of excitation and also measure the percep- 
tion period of a plant to a thousandth part 
of a second. Ultra-microscopic movements 
were measured and recorded ; the length mea- 
sured being often smaller than a fraction of 
a single wave-length of light. The secret of 
plant life was thus for the first time reveal- 
ed by the autographs of the plant itself. 
This evidence of the plant’s own script 
removed the longstanding error which 
divided the vegetable world into sensitive 
and insensitive. The remarkable perform- 
ance of the Praying Palm Tree of Farid- 
pore, which bowB, as if to prostrate itself, 
every evening, is only one of the latest 
instances which show that the supposed 
insensibility of plants and still more of 
rigid trees is to be ascribed to wrong 
theory and defective observation. My 
investigations show that all plauts, even 
the trees, are fully alive to changes of 
environment ; they respond visibly to all 
stimuli, even to the slight fluctuations 
of light caused by a drifting cloud. This 
scries of investigations has completely 
established the fundamental identity of 
life-reactions in plant and animal, as seen 
in a similar periodic insensibility in both, 
corresponding to what we call sleep ; as 
seen in the death-spasm, which takes place 
in the plant as in the animal. This unity 
in organic life is also exhibited in 
that spontaneous pulsation which in the 
animal is heart-beat ; it appears in the 
identical effects of stimulants, anaes- 
thetics and of poisons in vegetable and 
animal tissues. This physiological identity 
in the effect of drugs is regarded by lead- 
ing physicians as of great significance in 
the scientific advance of Medicine ; since 
here we have a means of testing the effect 
of drugs under conditions tar simpler than 
those presented by the patient, far subtler 
too, as well as more humauc than those 
of experiments on animals. 

Growth of plants and its variations 


under different treatment is instantly re- 
corded by my Crescograph. Authorities 
expect this method of investigation 
will advance practical agriculture ; since 
for the first time we are able to analyse 
and study separately the conditions 
which modify the rate of growth. Ex- 
periments which would have taken months 
and their results vitiated by unknown 
changes, can now be carried out in a few 
minutes. 

Returning to pure science, no phenomena 
in plant life are so extremely varied -or have 
yet been more incapable of generalisation 
than the “tropic’* movements, such as 
the twining of tendrils, the heliotropic 
movements of some towards and of 
others away from light, and the opposite 
geotropic movements of the root and 
shoot ia the direction of gravitation or 
away from it. My latest investigations 
recently communicated to the Royal Socie- 
ty have established a single fundamental 
reaction which underlies all these effects 
so extremely diverse. 

Finally, I may say a word oi that other 
new and unexpected chapter which is 
opening out from my demonstration of 
nervous impulse in plants. The speed 
with which the nervous impulse courses 
through the plant has been determined; 
its nervous excitability and the variation 
of that excitability have likewise been 
measured. The nervous impulse inplantand 
in man is found exalted or inhibited under 
identical conditions. We may even follow 
this parallelism in what may seem extreme 
cases. A plant carefully protected under 
glass from outside shocks, looks sleek and 
flourishing ; but its higher nervous function 
is then found to be atrophied. But when 
a succession of blows is rained on this 
effete and bloated specimen, the shocks 
themselves create nervous channels and 
arouse anew the deteriorated nature. And 
is it not shocks of adversity, and not 
cotton-wool protection, that evolve true 
manhood ? 

A question long perplexing physiologists 
and psychologists alike is that concerned 
with the great mystery that underlies 
memory. But uow through certain experi- 
ments I have carried out, it is possible 
to trace “memory impressions” backwards 
even in inorganic matter, such latent 
impressions being capable of subse- 
quent revival. Again the tone of our 
sensation is determined by the intensity 
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of nervous excitation that reaches the 
central perceiving organ. It would theo- 
retically be possible to change the tone 
or quality of our sensation, if means could 
be discovered by which the nervous impulse 
would become modified during transit. 
Investigation ’on nervous impulse in plants 
has led to the discovery of a controlling 
method, which was found equally effec- 
tive in regard to the nervous impulse in 
animal. 

Thus the lines of physics, of physiology 
and of psychology converge and meet. And 
here will assemble those who would seek 
oneness amidst the manifold. Here it is 
that the genius of India should find its 
true blossoming. 

The thrill in matter, the throb of life, 
the pulse of growth, the impulse coursing 
through the nerve and the resulting sensa- 
tions, how diverse are these and yet how 
unified ! How strange it is that the tremor 
of excitation in nervous matter should 
not merely be transmitted but transmuted 
and reflected like the image on a mirror, 
from a different plane of life, in sensation 
and in affection, in thought and in emotion. 
Of these which is more real, the material 
body or the image which is independent of 
it ? Which of these is undecaying, and 
which ot these is beyond the reach of death? 

It waB a woman in the Vedic times, 
who when asked to take her choice of the 
wealth that would be hers for the asking, 
inquired whether that would win for her 
deathlessness. What would she do with 
it, .if it did not raise her above death ? 
This has always been the cry of the soul 
oi India, not for addition of material 
bondage, but to work out through 
struggle her self-chosen destiny and win 
immortality* Many a nation had risen 


in the past and won the empire of 
the world. A few buried fragments are 
all that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal 
power. There is, however, another element 
which finds its incarnation in matter, yet 
transcends its transmutation and apparent 
destruction : that is the burning flame 
born of thought which has been handed 
down through fleeting generations. 

Not in matter, but in thought, not in 
possessions or even in attainments bnt in 
ideals, are to be found the seed of immorta- 
lity. Not through material acquisition but 
in generous diffusion oi ideas and ideals 
can the true empire of humanity he estab- 
lished. Thus to Asoka to whom belonged 
this vast empire, bounded by the inviolate 
seas, after he had tried to ransom the 
world by giving away to the utmost, 
there came a time when he had nothing 
more to give, except one half of an Amlaki 
fruit. Thi9 was his la9t possession and 
his anguished cry was that since he 
had nothing more to give, let the half of 
the Amlaki be accepted as his final gift. 

Asoka’s emblem of the Amlaki will be 
seen on the cornices of the Institute, and 
towering above all is the symbol of the 
thunderbolt. It was the Rishi Dadhichi, 
the pure and blameless, who offered his life 
that the divine weapon, the thunderbolt, 
might be fashioned out of his bones to 
smite evil and exalt righteousness. It is 
but half of the Amlaki that we can offer 
now. But the past shall be reborn in a 
yet nobler future. We stand here today 
and resume work tomorrow so that by the 
efforts of our lives and our unshaken faith 
in the future we may all help to build the 
greater India yet to be. 


THE SMALL AND THE GREAT 

[Translation op a paper read bv Rabindranath Tagore.] 

I NDIA, in the throes of long suffering from heavy showers ; when lo 1 and behold ! 
the barrenness of political drought, showers descended in Beharof rioting of 
was anxious! y scanning the met ; Hindus against Mahomedans^heavy 
political weather-prophets had reported showers 1 

tbftt a strong Home-rale monsoon had We bear of sectarian quarrels in other 
croosed the Arabian Sea, and forecasted countries as well, owing to rivalry or 
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spite ; but in our country these are chiefly 
on religions grounds, for all our loud 
professions of our religious tolerntion, 
which, any we, 1ms no equal in nil the 
world ! Dissensions in Modern Europe arc 
at bottom economic. There the miners, 
the dock- and rail way. workers now and 
again make a great to-do. They hare to 
take all kinds of steps about it ; to make 
laws, to suspend laws, to call out the 
military, to shed blood. There, however, 
in the case of such quarrels we see only 
two parties : one which makes the trouble, 
and the other which tries to quell it ; but 
not, as we have here, an exquisitely humor- 
ous third 'party to mock those in trouble 
with their jeers. 

There was a time in England, while its 
political machine had yet to be perfected, 
when a conflict was raging between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. During 
that conflict it cannot be said that 
justice was done to either party by the 
other ; on the contrary, the Catholics 
had to suffer numerous disabilities for 
years. But to-day, though the estab- 
lishment of one religious sect is still 
a standing injustice to the others, how is 
it that such external causes of trouble and 
unrest have been rendered 1 armless ? 
Pimply because all sections of the people 
are now united in governing themselves. 
There was also a day when the differences 
between Englishmen and Scotchmen were 
not a little rancorous owing to their real 
diverjyence in race, language, taste and 
tradition ; and here again these were re- 
conciled because of the eventual union of 
Englander and Scot in a self-government 
in which they were able to utilize their 
energies in co-operation to ensure progress 
and repel calamity. But why is it that 
between Great Britain and Ireland such 
union has not yet been fully consumma- 
ted ? Just for want of this same equality 
of political rights. 

It has to be admitted that in our 
country there is a difficult element of con- 
flict between the Hindu and the Moha- 
medan. Wherever there is any departure 
from the whole truth, there there is sin ; 
wherever there is sin, there is punishment. 
If religion, instead of being the manifesta- 
tion of a spiritual ideal, gives prominence 
to scriptures and external rites, then does 
it disturb the peace more than anything 
else can. European history is red with the 
bloodshed for the sake of dogma. If 


Ahimsa (non-destruction) be your religion, 
it may remain an impossible ideal, but 
nevertheless it may be cherished 
ns such and a gradual advance made 
towards its realisation. But if you 
yourself slay one kind of animal in 
the name of religion, and then prepare 
to slay men if they likewise slay another 
kind of animal in the name of religion, 
then that attitude cannot be called by any 
other name than tyranny. It is our hope 
that our religion will not remain ritual- 
ridden for ever. We have also Another 
hope, and that is that if our political life 
can become truer by the working out of 
the same political ideal by both Hindu and 
Moslem, then such union of minds will 
make all external differences trivial. So 
far for the story of our own griefs and 
hopes. Let us see what part is played 
therein by the third party, the looker-on. 

1 met an Englishman in the train the 
other day, who apropos of Home Rule, 
told me a story about how an Indian 
zamindar, somewhere in Behar, was non- 
plussed by an English Captain who scoffed 
at him saying : “You cannot control your 
own ryots , and yet you people want Home 
Rule !” The story did not tell of the 
zamindar's reply. Very possibly he made 
a low salaam and said, “Unworthy that 
we are, 0 saheb, take away your Home 
Rule, but save me from ray ryots !” For 
he must have felt that while Horae Rule 
was yet in some shadowy dreamland 
across the seas, the Captain was there, 
right before him, and the infuriated rioters 
were threatening his rear. My reply to my 
fellow-passenger was : “These Hindu- 
Mahomed an riots have not occurred under 
our Home Rule. How could the poor 
zamindar help casting piteous glances at 
the Captain's troops, for this is the first 
time I hear of a division of labour where 
one is to have the weapons and another to 
do the fighting ! During the days of the 
Swadeshi agitation, not only in distant 
mofussil places like Jamalpur, but also in 
Barahazar, the very heart of Calcutta, 
Mahomed ans were allowed to oppress 
Hindus— that is a stigma which stains the 
rulers, not only the ruled. If this kind of 
thing had been as frequent in tfae Nizam’s; 
dominions, or in Mysore or Baroda, it* 
might have been more difficult to reply to* 
the Captain’s sarcasm. 1 ’ 

That isjust our complaint. We lack all 
re spon sibility of power, for our raters hate 
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taken it on themselves to protect us from 
without. This is making us more and 
more ill-equipped and helpless within. And 
when this result makes our rulers all the 
more contemptuous, we dare not reply to 
them, it is true, but the language of our 
thoughts is not parliamentary. Had we 
ower, both Hindu and Moslem would 
ave felt it equally incumbent on them to 
unite in their endeavour to maintain and 
justify it, and to be cautious in avoiding 
disruption. And thus the British Empire 
in India would have become stable, not 
only for the time, but for all time. 

Butif it should so happen that when, on 
the turning of the next page of History, 
the British Nation should leave behind, 
amidst the decaying remnants of its “good 
government”, these enfeebled, inefficient 
millions, unused to self-reliance, unfit for self- 
defence, ignorant of their true self-interest ; 
and leave them, moreover, with neighbours 
awakened to a new life, indomitable with 
new acquirements; then whom should these 
helpless men, women and children blame 
for the endlessness of the sufferings to 
which they are handed over? Or even il 
we imagine that amidst the ever-changing 
World History, the history of British rule 
m India alone will remain a fixture, then is 
it to be our fate to be kept an eternally 
disunited people, with no bond of common 
endeavour in the service of our country, 
with hopes doomed to everlasting petti- 
ness, powers cramped and scope narrow, 
and a future ringed in with the high wall 
of the will of others ? 

We have been under one rule, but not 
under one responsibility. So that our 
unity is external : it does not bring us 
together, but merely ranges us side by 
side ; and the least shock knocks us 
against each other. It is not a living, 
moving unity,*— it is the unity of men lying 
asleep on the same ground, not of waking 
men marching along the same road. There 
is nothing to be proud of in this unity, nor 
anything to rejoice at, either. It may 
make us sing paeans of praise in unison, 
bend low together, but it cannot uplift us. 

In the old days our social organisation 
used to keep us alive to our duty to our 
community. That was a narrow field, no 
doubt, in which the village of our birth 
was all that we meant by our Mother 
Country. Nevertheless, within its limits, 
the wealthy felt the responsibility of their 
wealth, the learned of their learning. Bach 
75%-2 


one’s surroundings had their claims on 
whatever powers he had. In such a life of 
endeavour and responsibility men can re- 
joice and glory. 

But our responsibilities have been shift- 
ed away from our social life. Now the 
Sarkar alone judges us, protects us, phy- 
sics us, punishes us ; decides as to what is 
Hindu and what is non-Iiindu ; maintains 
distilleries for supplying us with intoxi- 
cants ; and when a villager getB eaten by a 
tiger, provides the local Magistrate and 
his friends with the opportunity for a 
shikar party. Naturally our social regula- 
tions have become too heavy for us to 
bear. The Brahmin still extorts his honor- 
arium, but no longer imparts instruction ; 
the Landlord squeezes his tenants, but has 
nothing to offer in return; the upper classes 
accept respect from the masses, but arc 
unable to afford them protection. Our 
ceremonials have become, if anything, 
more costly, but have ceased to contribute 
to the amenities of social life, and are only 
for conformity or show. Meanwhile the 
dash of caste rivalry and the depredations 
of priestcraft are going on with full vigour. 
In a word, the social cow whose provender 
we have to provide has ceased to give 
milk, but lias not forgotten how to toss 
with her crumpled horns! 

Whether the way in which our affairs 
are now regulated from without is or is 
not more efficient than the old way from 
within, is not the point. Had men been 
stocks and stones, the question of how to 
arrange them so as to make the best of 
them would, no doubt, have been the most 
important one. But men are men : they 
must live, and grow and progress. So it 
cannot but be admitted that the dismal 
depression which is weighing down the 
spirits of our people by reason of their 
being kept apart from the affairs of the 
country, is not only cruel but unstatesman- 
like. We are not asking for power to 
boast of, or tyrannise with ; we are not 
looking out for an instrument with which 
to tap the wealth of the rest of the world ; 
we have not the vaulting ambition to 
acquire the greatest power to kill the 
greatest number. We are willing to 
wear as a diadem the epithet of “Mild 
Hindu” which is contemptuously flung 
at us ; and well content to hug to our 
bosoms till the end of our days the 
scathing scorn which our spirituality 
seems to inspire. All we want is power to 
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serve our Mother Country ; the natural 
right to take up its responsibilities, for 
lack of which the torments of the degrada- 
tion of hopeless futility are becoming too 
unbearable within our breasts. 

That is why, of late, we sec the eager- 
ness of our youths to thrust themselves for- 
ward to render social service. Man cannot 
go on living in a hot-house of inane peace- 
fulness ; for his most intimate want is the 
scope to struggle towards growth, of 
which the expression is the consecration 
of self, in suffering, to a great Idea. In 
the history of all great peoples the irresis- 
tible progress of this struggle foams and 
roars and splashes over the ups and downs 
of success and failure, breaking through 
all obstacles. It is impossible to keep 
hidden, even from political paralytics such 
as we, the grand panorama of this history. 
To a youth, instinct with the enthusiasm 
of Life, inspired by the words cf the Great, 
taught by the lessons of History, enforced 
inactivity is worse than death itself, —as 
is only too clear in the heart-rending letter 
written by the one-time detenu, Sacbindra 
Das Gupta, on the eve of his suicide. 

But only the opportunity for rendering 
occasional service during flood or famine 
is not enough to give scope to the inner 
promptings of man’s complex nature, 
which can only find fulfilment in the cons- 
tant and various expression of everyday 
work, failing which they get confined with- 
in, there to fester and become poisoned, 
and originate the secret activities from 
which the country is suffering. Wherefore 
we see the suspicions of the authorities 
most keenly directed towards those who 
have ideals and are trying to act up to 
them. Those who are selfish and unprin- 
cipled, inert and indifferent,— under the 
present-day spy-system it is they who 
have the least to fear, it is they who are 
rewarded and rise to the top. Unselfish 
activity for the sake of others is so 
difficult of explanation ! How is one 
to reply to this question of inqui- 
sitorial authority : “What business 
have you, forsooth, with great deeds ? 
When the way is open for you to cat, 
drink and live easily upon the fat or lean 
wages you may earn by hiring yourself, 
what possesses you to indulge in a wild 
goose chase at your own expense ?” 

But whatever authority may say, is 
this underground tunnel, where there is 
neither light nor sound, nor jugice, nor 


legitimate way of escape, is this, I ask, a 
good path for Government to follow ? 
You may bury without trial all the best 
activity of the country,— but can you in 
this way lay its ghost ? To try to give an 
outward aspect of respectability to inward 
hunger by force of punishment can neither 
be called good nor wise. 

While this underground policy is 
rampant, the news comes from over the 
seas that a draft scheme of self-government 
is being prepared. I can but suppose that 
the higher authorities have begun to 
perceive that simple repression will not 
exorcise the disturbing spirit, but that 
conciliation is also needful. This country 
is my country, not only because I happen 
to he born m it, but because it has a 
claim to the best of my striving and 
achievement— the British Empire in India 
can only become permanent if it can 
encourage the realisation of this truth by 
its people. To keep so vast a country 
enfeebled, inefficient, indifferent to its 
affairs of state, is to make their help in an 
emergency worthless, and their weight of 
inertia unbearable. Moreover, placing 
even the weakest in a constant attitude 
of antagonism is like leaving the 
smallest leak in a boat. In calm weather 
baling may serve to keep it going, but 
when in a storm all hands are busy with 
rudder and oar and sail, the tiny leak may 
make all the difference. To get angry then, 
and pound it with regulation or non- 
regulation police lathis will only make 
matters worse. The trifling cost of mend- 
ing a small leak in time will save much 
greater loss later on— this is a truth 
which I cannot believe British statesman- 
ship does not understand. It is because it 
does, that the question of granting self- 
government has arisen today. 

But the baser side of human nature is 
blind. It only attaches importance to 
the present, and ignores what is yet to 
come. It thiuks it mere weakness or silly 
sentimentality to talk of Truth and Right. 
Buoyed by high hopes India is making too 
light of this enemy of British Rule. The 
Anglo-Indian, who whether as government 
official or merchant stands for the greed of 
power or monev, is too dose to India to 
see clearly. To his near-sightedness it is 
his power, his prosperity which towers, 
and the 300 millions of India with their 
joys and sorrows are only so many 
shadows, faint and unsubstantial. This 
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makes me afraid that any boon, such as 
may have served to give back to India her 
strength of manhood, will be clipped and 
curtailed and bloodless when it does come, 
or perhaps, will perish on the journey and 
ado to the skeletons of the unfruitful good 
wishes which strew the desert path of 
India’s fate. 

The Anglo-Indian who wields the weapon 
of obstruction is intoxicated with power, 
and out of touch with the life of India by 
layer upon layer of accumulated official 
tradition. To him India is but a Govern- 
ment or Mercantile office. While, on the 
other hand, he is connected by blood with 
those Englishmen over the seas who shape 
our destinies ; his hand is in their hands, 
his lips at their ears ; he has a seat in their 
council chambers, and access to the green 
room behind the political stage ; he is 
constantly going back home to leaven the 
country with his ideas and is altering its 
very psychology. He swears by his grey 
hairs and the length of his experience, and 
claims special indulgence because of the 
pinnacle to which he claims to have raised 
the Empire. Where can our words, our 
hopes, even our existence be seen behind 
this towering self-assertion ? How can we 
hope for any Englishman to have such 
abnormal keenness of insight as to succeed 
in spying out the humanity in these 300 
millions over the encircling walls of 
officialdom ? 

The distant Englishman who, by reason 
of the free atmosphere of Europe is able to 
escape the illusions of blind self-interest 
and can see India with a breadth Of vision, 
is cautioned by the Anglo-Indian that it 
is only through the dust-laden nether sky 
that a practical view can be obtained, and 
that the distant view from the pure upper 
sky is visionary. For the distant English- 
man to take an interest in Indian affairs 
is reckoned by the Anglo-Indian to be a 
piece of impudent meddlesomeness. There- 
fore the Indian should always remember 
that he is not governed by the Great 
English People of whom he nas heard tell, 
but that he is the subject of an official sect 
who Ijave been corroded into artificiality 
by tne add of Indian Government offices 
in which they have soaked forages— not 
of men who are men in mind and heart and 
life, but who have been artificially docked 
and stunted for a special purpose. 

The camera may be called an artificial 
eye. It sees very distinctly, but not the 


whole view ; it cannot see what is not 
immediately before it. So we may say it 
sees blindly. The natural eye, behind 
which there is a living person, however 
imperfect its vision may be for a particular 
purpose, is much better adapted for 
dealings between man and man. So we 
may thank God that He has not given 
us camera lenses in the place of eyes. 
But what is this that He has given 
us in the Government of India ? t The 
great Englishman, who is really and 
fully a man, lives, such is our fate, on the 
opposite shore; and Before he comes over 
to this side he passes through the shears 
of expediency which lop ofi three quarters 
of his manhood, carefully cutting out 
all that makes man grow himself and 
cause growth in others. These expurgated 
men fail to understand why these perfect 
and expensive cameras of theirs are cnarged 
with seeing incompletely, because ima- 
gination also is one of the things they have 
left behind them. 

Why is it that the inmates of work- 
houses in England arc so discontented and 
try to run away if they can ? Because the 
workousc is neither a proper home, nor per- 
fect homelessness. It gives only a bare 
minimum of shelter, rigidly calculated. 
Shelter is doubtless a very necessary thing, 
but because men are men they pine for a 
home, that is to say, they cannot five with* 
out many a thing which is not absolutely 
necessary, over and above the bare mini- 
mum ; and if they cannot get these, they 
want to escape. The strict worknouse 
guardian, who is not a whole man with a 
complete vision, feels surprised and angry 
at this ingratitude of tne indigent, and 
fails to understand their unwillingness to 
barter the boundless hope which agitates 
their soul for the peace of bare shelter, and 
so tries to suppress sorrowing by punish- 
ment. 

The great Englishman is not in direct 
contact with India,— between them ii in- 
terposed the small Englishman. So, for us, 
the great Englishman exists only in History 
and Literature ; and India exists for him only 
in Offices and Blue books, in other words, 
India is for him only a set of statistics in 
which arc to be found exports and imports, 
income and expenditure ; the numuer of 
births and deaths, of policemen tokcep the 
peace, of goals to punish the turbulent ; 
the length of railway lines,' the height of 
cducatir lal edifices. But creation ii no* 
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sky-filling mass of statistical figures, and no 
account of the vital immensity of India 
beyond these figures reaches any living per- 
sonality. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the diffi- 
culties in the way of believing it, I ask my 
countrymen to know for certain that there 
is a geographical locality where a people 
rightly called the great British people really 
emst The injustice which the weak do to 
the strong is only a further proof of their 
weakness,— it will redound to our glory 
if we can avoid such weakness. 1 can 
swear it that these great Englishmen are 
in every way true men. It is also certain- 
ly true that the same greatness oi charac- 
ter which has made all great peoples great 
has also made these great Englishmen 
great. It is no use saying in a fit of 
pique that they have raised themselves 
on the points oi their swords, or by moun- 
ting their money-bags. It is utterly 
unworthy of belief that any people can 
become great merely because they are 
good at fighting, or money-making; and the 
proposition can be dismissed, without call- 
ing for proof, that any people have be- 
come truly great without achieving moral 
greatness. These great Englishmen sin- 
cerely cherish the ideals of Right and Truth 
and Freedom ; they are expressed in vari- 
ous ways in their literature and their his- 
tory ; and these same ideals are giving 
them strength in the present-day war. 

These great Englishmen are not station- 
ary, they are progressing ; their lives are 
changing and expanding through their his- 
tory. They are busy not only with their 
Empire and their commerce, but their 
national life flows on in a full stream of 
literature, science and art, social life and 
religion. They are creative ; and are of the 
high priests of the great European sacri- 
fice. The lessons of the war have not been 
lost on them, and they are learning to read 
the history of man anew in the soul-search- 
ing light of their martyrdom. They have 
seen the catastrophe that must inevitably 
result from the insistent setting up of false 
patriotic pride against insulted humanity. 
Consciously or unconsciously they are real- 
ising that the god of one’s own country is 
the God of all countries, and that to bring 
Him human victims is to see Him in His 
terrible wrath. And even if they have not 
understood it today, they will understand 
it someday, that the storm-centre is always 
where the air is thinnest ; and these, where 


are the weakest of the world’s peoples, will 
always be the centre of struggle of contend- 
ing nations, drawn into the vortex by the 
lust of spoil ; there man does not shine in his 
greatness, but grows laxer and laxer, care- 
lessly allowing his manhood to slip away 
from him ; there Satan usurps a seat ana 
dares mock God for his weakness! The 
great Englishman, I say, needs must 
understand that castles cannot be built 
on sand, and their power made permanent 
on the weakness of others. 

But the small Englishman does not move 
on. He has remained tied for long cen- 
turies to the country which he has con- 
demned to stagnation. On one face of his 
life he bears the imprint of office, on the 
other of pleasure. In the former aspect 
he keeps India at the length of his sceptre 
of power or his measuring rod of com- 
merce ; the other face, like the other 
side of the moon, is entirely beyond 
our ken. And yet he claims value for 
his experience in the measure of the length 
of its years. In the beginning of British 
Indian History he did some creative work, 
but ever since he has simply been watching 
over and enjoying a well-established poli- 
tical and commercial predominance. His 
continual turning of the mill of routine 
has made him immensely wise in worldly 
wisdom, and he thinks the achievement of 
efficiency in his office to be the greatest 
event in the world. His constant inter- 
course with a weaker people makes him 
feel that he is the maker of the future as 
he is the master of the present. He does 
not stop at the assertion that he is here, 
he follows it up with the boast that be 
has come to stay. 

Relying on the generosity of the great 
Englishman, as a talisman, our country- 
men have begun to talk back to the small 
Englishman, forgetting the strength of the 
power wielded by the latter; forgetting 
also that sometimes the cost of propitia- 
ting the priest below has to be even greater 
than the value of the boon vouchsafed by 
the god above, let us recall instances of 
the power of this intermediary, the quality 
of nis characteristic mood. Granted, for 
the sake of argument, that Annie Besant 
was at fault hut the great Englishman 
had pardoned her. For this the earth- 
quakes engineered by the small Englishman 
reached and shook the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The small Englishman cannot 
overlook the crime of forgiveness, though 
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he may omit to call for explauations in the 
case of irregular punishments. Where a 
punishment has been awarded, the crime 
must be there to fit it, says he. He who 
holds the contrary is an Extremist ! Then 
again, when in .the Imperial Council cham- 
ber the Panjab Lieutenant Governor made 
indiscreet attacks on the people of India 
and the Viceroy felt compelled to read him 
a mild homily, it gave the small English- 
man a shock from which he finds at im- 
possible to recover. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Montagu, before taking up his 
office indulged in some plain speaking 
about the Indian Bureaucracy, there was 
such a cyclone of vituperation that it 
knocked the spire off the State Secretary’s 
power and freedom of action. We have 
witnessed the power of the small English- 
man, not only in the time of Lord Ripon 
and to some extent in that of Lord Hard- 
inge, but also so far back as in the time of 
Lord Canning and of Lord Bcntinck. 

That is why I repeatedly warn my coun- 
trymen : “What makes you so defiant ? 
Your strength ? You have none. Your 
voice ? It is not so loud as you think. 
Any supporter ? He is imaginary. If your 
cause be righteous then that alone you 
may thoroughly rely on. None can de- 
prive you of the right of voluntary suffer- 
ing. The glory of consecrating yourselves 
to Truth and Right awaits you at the end 
of a stony road. And if, at length, you get 
any boon at all, it will be from your own 
conscience— the god that is within. Have 
you not seen how, suspecting the Govern- 
ment of India to be in collusion in regard 
to the proposal for a boon to India, the 
Anglo-Indian is inquiring with a sardonic 
smile : “What makes the Government so 
jumpy ? What awful thing can have 
happened that the thunderbolt department 
should have taken to showering rain ?” 
And yet when mere schoolboys are thrust 
into the lawless underground regions of 
darkness, then this same Anglo-Indian 
cries : “The state of things is so awful 
that British justice mutt confess defeat, 
and wild Tartar methods imported to take 
its place I” That is to say, the apprehen- 
sion which is true when you strike, is false 
when you are called upon to apply balm to 
the wound,— for the balm costs money! 
But, say I, the bill of costs for hitting hard 
has a way of exceeding that of trying to 
heal. Secure in your strength you fancy 
that the portion of Indian History which 


concerns the Indian is not progressing 
onwards, but goes round and round in an 
eddy which tends downwards. And when 
one day, on coming out of your office, you 
find the current passing beyond the line 
which was assigned to it in your plan, 
you fly into a rage and shout : “Stop it I 
Bind it ! Ilem it in !” Then indeed does 
the current sink beneath, and in your fran- 
tic efforts to check its hidden course you 
rip and tear the breast of the whole 
country. 

I myself have recently fallen foul of the 
small Englishman. Some days ago I 
happened to write a short letter on the 
harshness of imprisoning hundreds of 
young people without trial, i was prompt- 
ly charged with circulating falsehoods and 
dubbed an Extremist by the Anglo-Indian 
pamers. These are, after all, government 
officials in mufti, so I forgive them their 
epithets. But even those of my country- 
men who find no meaning in my poetry 
and no substance in my prose, but wbo 
nevertheless happen to have read my 
writings, will be constrained to admit 
this much, that from the days of the 
Swadeshi agitation to this day I have 
always written against Extremism. I 
have consistently urged this one thing that 
the wages of wrong-doing are never found 
to be worth-while in the long run, for the 
debt of sin always ends by pecomiug the 
heavier. Moreover, I have never been scared 
by ink-slinging, be it Indian or English. I 
emphatically assert that the Extremism 
which is neither decent, nor legal nor open, 
which means forsaking the straight road 
and taking to tortuous paths in the hope 
of sooner gaining a particular end, is al- 
ways utterly reprehensible. I have consis- 
tently told my countrymen this with the 
full strength of my conviction, and so I 
claim the right to say with equal emphasis 
that this Extremism is also wofully wrong, 
even as a policy of government. The high 
road of law may sometimes prove a round- 
about way of reaching the goal, but like 
riding roughshod over Belgium’s rights, 
the Extremism of shortening the legitimate 
road is never seemly. 

The taking of short cats was the usual 
practice in ancient history. “Bring me his 
head !’’ was a favorite method of cutting the 

S ordian knot. Europe prides herself on her 
iscovery that the cutting of the knot is 
not the same as undoing it, and that much 
damage is wrought by the former process. 
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Civilisation has responsibilities to which 
it is incumbent on her to do justice even 
in times of trouble and stress. There is 
an element of ferocity in all punishment 
which is allowable in civilised society 
only after it has been softened, so far 
as may be, by passing through the filter of 
law, cleansed of all anger, spite and parti- 
ality ; otherwise the rod of the judge and 
the cudgel of the hooligan remain insuffici- 
ently differentiated. 1 admit that the 
times are difficult. Wc are ashamed of the 
methods by which some of our youths 
have attempted tb get rid of the obstacles 
to their country's progress. We are all the 
more ashamed of it because the idea of the 
divorce of Expediency from Right was 
taught us by the West. The open and 
secret lies of diplomacy, the open and sec- 
ret robberies sanctioned by statecraft are 
looked upon in the West as the inevitable 
alloy in the gold which serves to strength- 
en the metal. Thus have we come to learn 
that it is foolish and feeble— mere silly 
sentimentalism— to allow Righteousness 
to bother and worry where Patriotic self- 
interest shows the way. We, also, have 
become convinced that civilisation requires 
to be stiffened by an admixture of bar- 
barism, and the Right to be tempered by 
the expedient. This has not only led us to 
tolerate unrighteousness, but also to bend 
the knee to what is most unworthy in our 
teachers. We have lost the courage and 
independence to say from a higher plat- 
form than that of even our teachers: 

un* mfl vnrrf^r vwfk i 

wx: trwrj vwfk Vfsng ftmeth i 

Men Hourish by unrighteousness , in un- 
righteousness appears their welfare , by 
unrighteousness they overthrow their ene- 
mies , but they Aft destroyed at the root 

So 1 say that it is the greatest shame of 
all that bur ideals should have owned 
such complete defeat at the onslaught of 
the teachings of the West. What high 
hopes had we that when the lamp of Love 
of Country should be lighted in our conn- 
try, the best that was in us would be 
illuminated and shine forth; cur age-long 
accumulation of error flee from the shelter 
of its dark corner; a fountain of hope 
gush forth through the stony crust of 
our despair ; our awakened energies carve 
out for us, step by step, a way over the 
apparent hopelessness of our future ; and 


our people stand shoulder # to shoulder, 
with upraised heads, relieved by the 
buoyant joy of mutual love from the 
weight of cruel conventions that have 
crushed and insulted our manhood. 

But alas! what trick was this that our 
fate played us ? The lamp of patriotism 
was lighted, but what was this seene it 
revealed of theft and robbery and secret 
murder? Did the god of our prayers appear 
before us to be worshipped by offerings of 
sin ? Does not the same spiritlessness and 
inertia, the same self-mistrust, which led 
us to look to political begging as a pana- 
cea for all betterment ana so to perfect 
ourselves in the art of petition-writing, 
now make us take to political crime in 
order to hasten the millenium ? There is 
no cross-road where robbery and bravery 
meet. In Europe there may seem to be 
such a meeting of the ways, bat the sign- 
posts on its roads have not yet been passed 
as correct in the snrvey of Providence. 
And let us pray to God, even if the whole 
world should believe immediate gain to be 
the be-all and end-all, that India may not 
share in such belief. If without it we can 
attain political freedom, well and good. 
If not, let us at least abstain from choking 
the way to a greater freedom with the 
garbage of political untruths. 

But one thing we must not forget. If 
in the light of our awakened love of conn- 
try we have seen robbery and murder, we 
have also seen brave men. We have never 
seen the divine power of self-sacrifice so 
resplendent in our youths as we have seen 
it to-day. They are ready with a wonder- 
ful devotion to cast aside all worldly pros- 
pects and consecrate their lives to the ser- 
vice of their motherland— a service which 
not only does not lead to advancement or 
Government favour, but bristles with the 
antagonism of their own kith and kin. It 
makes my heart thrill to see that there is 
no lack of young pilgrims on this strait 
and troublous path, and that their res- 
ponse was immediate when the call came 
from above. In more fortunate countries, 
where numerous avenues to the service of 
country and mankind spread ift all direc- 
tions, these unworldly, imaginative, deter- 
mined, selfless boys are accounted the 
greatest assets. One has only to read the 
last letter of the detenu, Sachindra, who 
killed himself in despair, to feel sure 
that if he bad been born in the country of 
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the Englishmen who punished him, he would 
there have lived a glorious life and died 
even a more glorious death. 

In the past and in the present it was 
and is open to any king or any official 
of a king to paralyse a country from 
one end to the other by suppressing the 
vitality of its youth. That is easy 
enough; but it is not civilised, and, 
so far as 1 know, it is not English either. 
To cripple lor life those who are innocent 
and likewise great, or even those who in a 
momentary perversion of a great enthu- 
siasm have fallen, but only need a helping 
hand to rise again and justify their life, — 
what could be a more cruel waste of 
human life ? What kind of statesmanship 
is it which can afford to hand over such 
youths and boys to the tender mercies of 
the secret service ? It is like letting loose 
a herd of buffaloes in the night upon the 
tender shoots of springing corn ; and while 
the owner of the field beats his breast in 
despair, the keeper of the herd exults that 
not a weed will be left showing ! 

And what makes the calamity greater is 
that any tender shoot once bitten by the 
police thrives no longer, and will bear 
neither flower nor fruit, for there is poison 
in their touch. 1 know a boy whose in- 
telligence was as keen as his diligence in 
study, and equally noble was his character. 
He managed to get let off after having 
been mauled by the police, it is true; but he 
is now, in the first bloom of his youth, the 
inmate for life of a madhouse in Berhara- 
pore. I can swear that the British 
Government never had anything to fear, 
but our country much to gain, from him. 

Some time ago when my Shantiniketan 
boys went up for their examination to 
the Birbhum Zilla school, the police used 
to take down their names. They had no 
need to do anything else to cause young 
spirits to droop ; for none know the nature 
of their secret records nor can divine the 
purpose of their stealthy methods. Just 
as ' no one cares to eat a snake-bitten 
fruit, so none dare to hold commerce with 
a police-tainted person. Even that most 
desperate of creatures, the Bengali father 
witn an unmarried daughter to get rid 
of,— to whom neither ugliness nor vice, nor 
age nor disease is a bar,— even he refrains 
from sending the matchmaker to him* If 
the one-time police-suspect tries to do 
business, the business fails. If he begs for 
charity, he may rouse our pity, but cannot 


overcome our dread. If he joins any good 
work, that good work is doomed* 

The authorities in charge of this Depart- 
ment of Terror are after all only men of 
flesh and blood, they are not saints, risen 
superior to passion and prejudice. And as 
we, in a state of excitement or fear, mistake 
shadow for reality, so do they* Their 
profession being to suspect all men, mis- 
trust of all men becomes ingrained in their 
character ; and to take action on the least 
trace of doubt gets to be their favourite 
policy ; for they arc not checked from above, 
their surroundings havfc been terrorised 
into silence, ana the small Englishman 
behind them is either apathetic, or else 
hounding them on. If, to a lack of natural 
sympathy, prevailing passion or panic, and 
power practically bonndless, there be add- 
ed secret methods and stifled laws, then, 
can even the small Englishman really 
bring himself to believe that a situation 
has arisen in which strict justice and 
a righteous policy can be counted upon ? I 
am absolutely certain that he does not 
believe any such' thing, but what he 
believes is that all this is a convenient 
method of suppressing disturbance ; just as 
we have seen, in Germany, the avoidance of 
international obligations reckoned to be 
the easiest way of winning the war, 
because there the small Germans predo- 
minate over the great Germans. The state 
policy of “Bring me his head !” may serve 
for a time, but not for all time. The policy 
which is good for all time is the policy for 
which great Englishmen have so often 
fought ; and fired by their whole-hearted 
abhorrence for the opposite policy of the 
Germans, great young Englishmen, to-day, 
are rushing in their thousands to give up 
their lives on the field of battle. 

It has been my steadfast endeavour 
that the boys of my Shantiniketan school 
should acquire a true vision of the history 
of Humanity as a whole, broad and un- 
tainted with race-hatred. With this in my 
mind, I have not hesitated to accept the 
services of devoted Englishmen oSeringto 
consecrate their lives to this work. But 
we live unnatural lives ; our present scope, 
our future prospects, are both narrow ; 
our latent powers are feeble in expression 
for lack of stimulus and want of facility. 
Any result we may achieve in our restrict- 
ed field, overshadowed as it is by the 
might oL the wielders of all power and 
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prestige, are so dwarfed and stuuted as to 
be of but little use or value in the markets 


of the world,— which however is declared 
to be the best reason for continuing to 
keep us in a deeper shade ! An utter 
depression due to this state of things 
is weighing down our whole being; 
and tor this reason hardly any one 
in this country is inclined to attach 
any value to the Greater Freedom from 
one's baser nature which great men 
extol. And yet 1 make bold to believe 
that our endeavours in the Shantiniketan 
School have not*. been entirely fruitless. 
For however serious the obstacles in the 
way may be, if the supreme truth beheld 
belore our country men, they cannot find it 
in their hearts to thrust it aside altoge- 
ther,— not even the most modern of our 
boys ! And, as to this trait in our charac- 
ter, I am happy to be in agreement with 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab. 

But at times it becomes terribly diffi- 
cult. Things happen which make even the 
meekest of Bengali boys rebellious against 
the higher teaching, for baser passions at- 
tract their like. We have two little fellows 
in our Shantiniketan School, whose guar- 
dians were fairly well-to-do and paid the 
school dues regularly. Some time ago 
three men of the family were arrested in 
one haul, and interned. The boys can no 
longer pay their way and have to be sup- 
ported from the school funds. The little 
fellows are not only feeling the humiliation 
of their position, but they are not un- 
aware, also, of the misery that ha9 befallen 
their home. Their father was stricken 
with malaria, and their distracted mother 
moving heaven and earth in the endeavour 
to get him imprisoned in a healthier loca- 
lity,— all these anxieties tormented their 
infant minds.They do not utter a word, nor 
do we speak to them, on the subject. But 
it somehow sticks in my throat to talk in 
their presence of Right, Justice and Uni- 
versal Love, for the sneering faces come 
athwart my vision of those who, like the 
Punjab Lieutenant Governor, have no use 
for these spiritual exaggerations. Thus 
are the sparks flying in this clash between 
the baser passions of both parties; and in 
all parts of Bengal outward suffering is 
driven inwards, there to be stored up as a 
permanent factor influencing character. 
The bombs which are being dropped into 
the bosom of whole families from tne high 
doudland of authority are exacting their 


toll of women and children.— but may not 
these, at least, be classed as non-comba- 
tants ? 

If you ask me about the root of this 
vicious problem, I say at once it is the 
want of self-government. We are so foreign 
to Englishmen. One of their learned 
travellers has said that he felt the Chinese 
and Japanese to be nearer. It seems our 
spirituality stands in the way,— a malady 
with which the Britisher disclaims to tie 
afflicted. What more radical difference can 
there be between man and man? Over 
and above that, they do not know oar 
language ; they do not mix with ns socially. 
Where there is so vast an intervening 
distance, so little of knowledge to bridge it, 
watchful suspiciousness can be the only 
possible policy. The poison disseminated 
by those who are selfish and crafty, who 
know that to play the honorary spy is a 
way to rapid advancement, is permeating 
and vitiating the whole administration. 
Those who value self-respect more than 
patronage, who prefer the good of the 
country to their own promotion, they try, 
so long as the police will let them, to give 
all government concerns as wide a berth 
as they can. 

The bureaucratic administrator who lives 
in an atmosphere of walking on tiptoe, 
talking in whispers, glancing furtively at 
every shadow and lurking behind cover, 
an atmosphere, moreover, that is tainted 
with the proximity of the police,— what is 
to prevent his habitual suspicion taking 
shape as direful action, for to him we are 
only an abstraction— the Governed ? So 
when in our homes the mother weeps, the 
brother trembles, the wife commits suicide, 
and the children have to go untended and 
untaught ; when at a sign from the C.I.D., 
institutions representing the patriotic 
labour of years crumble to the dust ; that 
makes no difference in the appetite for 
dinner, or soundness of sleep, of the ruling 

g ower, nor does it even affect his zest for 
is game of Bridge. I do not say this in 
anger. The conditions being what they 
are, it is but natural. Bureaucracy always 
implies dealings, not with the real world 
as a whole, but with that part of it 
which is a product of its own regulations. 
In a free country no bureaucracy is allowed 
to occupy the whole space, so that the 
people get an opportunity of growing 
through the gaps left in it. In a dependent 
country it is careful to leave no gap. 
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< Aoi if we busy ourselves searching: for an 
' outlet to the open sky, there is such a 
1 stormy flatter in all its branches right to 
the tips of its foliage, that we, also, grow 
disquieted and feel we would rather forego 
the outlet than risk being broken by the 
buffetiogs of these branches. Nevertheless 
let me say my first and last word. There is 
no nation so powerful that it can keep un- 
naturathess balanced on the point of its 
bayonet. The weight grows, the muscles 
relax, an) the gravitation of the great 
world brings all bolstered up anomalies 
to the dust. 

What thea is natural ? That whatever 
may be the character of the government it 
should be responsible to the people 
governed, so that they in turn may be 
lovingly loyal to it as their own. The 
apathy of the people in regard to an 
irresponsible outside government in which 
they have no share, cannot but degenerate 
into antipathy. And those who try to 
suppress such antipathy by force needs 
must convert it into antagonism. That 
- is how the problem waxes more and more 
complex. 

The British Nation has come to India 
as the messenger of the spirit of the age. 
The wealth of great truths gained Dy 
Humanity in each era is bound to be dis- 
tributed in one shape or the other through- 
out the countries of the world. Those who 
are the carriers of this wealth are false to 
their trust if they are miserly in its distri- 
bution ; then they hamper the design of 
Providence and spread misery. But they 
cannot hide under a bushel the light they 
carry. What they have been commission- 
ed to give, give they must, for they are 
but the instruments of the gift which is the 
gilt of the age. Unnaturalness comes in 
when they turn their light side to one part 
oi their history and their dark side to 
another. But they cannot go on for ever 
allowing one side of their nature to cheat 
the other. If the small Englishman per- 
sists ia hemming in the great Englishman 
with a wall of self-interest, only sorrow 
and calamity will follow. The game of 
History is not played with the cards ex- 
posed. The deeaaemes/t often comes in a 
surprising fashion, upsetting all calcula- 
tions. Anyhow, ft may be asserted as a 
general truth that, if after a prolonged 
period of giving Kin to unnaturalness, it 
» im a gin ed that the regulations of one’s 
own making ose the laws of the universe, 
7614-3 


then all oi a sudden will History stumble 
over some slight obstacle, and topple 
over completely. For centuries East and 
West have been brought together, but 
have failed to establish human relation- 
ships ; West would rule the East but can- 
not make it kin ; the barriers of the Bast 
are broken down and the West is right in- 
side its granaries, and yet the refrain conti- 
nues to be chanted : "Never the twain 
shall meet!" Can the dead-weight Of such 
unnaturalness remain for long in stable 
equilibruim ? If no natural solution can 
be found then the cnrtaip will descend on 
the Fifth Act of an Historical Tragedy. 

The Tragedy of India’s past history 
was worked out just in this way. We, 
also, saw men come together, only to con- 
trive elaborate methods of keeping them 
permanently asunder. We, also, tried to 
keep from others Rights which we prised 
a9 the most valuable for oarselves. We, 
also, insulted humanity by giving the high- 
sounding name of Special Privilege to pri- 
vileges which should have been universal. 
But with all the weight of our sacred scrip- 
tures at their back we were unable to se- 
cure the permanence of this unholy un- 
naturalness in our past history. The system 
in which we thought lay ouf strength, 
roved our weakness. And so have we 
een dying through ceuturieB of self-inflict- 
ed wounds. 

Whatever may be the seeming of the 
present, I am firm in the hope that East 
and West shall meet. But towards this 
end we, also, have our duties to perform. 
If we are small and entertain fear, the 
Englishman will become small and parade 
frightfalness. The whole power of the 
small Englishman rests on the smaller 
side of our own nature. But that future 
age is coming upon the Earth, when 
the unarmed shall have to stand up 
against the armed, when the victory 
will be not on the side of him who 
can strike, but of him who knows howfto 
die. In that age he who causes suffering 
will be vanquished and the glory be 
his who has suffered. In that age, as the 
result of the war between the soul and the 
flesh, the soul and the machine, man will 
declare that he is no beast, and is superior 
to the laws of natural selection. The duty 
is cast upon us to prove this great truth. 

If the East and the West do meet, it will 
be npon some great Ideal ; aet upon the 
ground of favour ; not upon some man-of- 
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Everything took an unnatural form ; the 
night air rustled with the sound of the 
shallow mountain river on whose bank 
that suburb stood, and those eerie 
Bashes from a storm on the Japan Sea 
startled us anon. No soul was abroad, but 
we heard the sleepers snoring behind their 
paper walls. 

Ill-clad Kurumaya — jinriksha men— 
coughed in their dim stalls, waiting tor 
the telephone summons. 

Wc had milk for fifty houses, and the 
round takes three hours. On weekdays 
Aratama finishes at seven, leaves his cart 
somewhere, washes his feet in a brook, 
puts on cap and hoots, and gets in an 
hour's study before school begins at 
eight. Finishing at two or three, he pulls 
home the cart and washes bottles all the 
afternoon. 

Infinite trouble these customers are. 
Every morning they find a wee bottle -five 
of them go to quart— hanging on a hook or 
hidden by the gate, but little they dream 
of the man who serves them. To deliver 


the last half-pint we walked two miles 
through the business quarter of the city. 

I dug it out of Aratama that he has 
also to find the customers for his master, 
and that he has been keeping himself alive 
in this way for three years without a 
day’s break. 

“It spends very much time,*' he said, 
“Sunday and any afternoons." 

Once a month he collects the money, and 
his takings are forty yen (sixty rupees). Of 
this he receives a small percentage as wage, 
out of which he must pay the school over 
three rupees a month. What he lives on 
is a mystery. 

As we turned homewards a faint light 
made the Eastern stars pale. 

“What do you call that in England ?" 
he asked. “We say higashi-ga sbiramu ." 

“The day breaks," I reply. 

That was Aratama’s last round as a 
milk-boy. 

Corea is waiting for such as he. 


THE GOD OF WARRIORS 

1 have a God... His arm is the white sky 
Tatooed with starry beauty, and his proud 
Determined bto w, the dark aud threat’ ning cloud. 
His Sword gleams in a lightning-dash. His eye 

Ope9 m the fieiy Sun The winds that sigh, 

His burning breath. The thunder bursting loud 
His mightv war-drum. Lo ! a gleaming crowd 
Of colours in His Rainbow-Banner high. 

He is a warrior beautiful and strong 
Thro' endless ages, dauntless in the fight, 

He fights alone, against the world's dark wro ng 
And takes its people prisoners of right. 

Across my dreams, bursts His victorio us song, 

“Out of the darkness march into the Eight." 

H. Chattopadhyay. 
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Circular Letter inviting suggestions 

T HE Government or India has recently 
issued a Circular Letter to the local 
Governments making some tentative 
suggestions for the reform of the educa- 
tional ^services in connection with the 
recommendations of the late Public 
Services Commission and inviting the 
opinion o t the local Governments on them. 
The Supreme Government is at pains to 
tell us that it has An absolutely open mind 
in the matter and that it is not at all com. 
mitted to its tentative proposals. As it 
writes : 

“The Government of India must not be deemed to 
be prejudging the matter in issue. Their present 
object » merely to clarify these so as to assist in 
obtaining the well-considered opinions of local 
Government*. The alternative suggestions which 
follow are intended to elucidate opinion and not to 
forestall it. 1 * 

The local Governments are now ap- 
pointing committees to discuss this letter 
and make suggestions to it. These com- 
mittees usually consist of three European 
officers of the I. E. and three Indians, 
two of the latter being senior officers of the 
P. E. S., and the third a non-official mem- 
ber of the Iqcal Legislature. The Director 
of Public Instruction presides. We thank 
the Government for the unexpectedly fair 
attitude it has assumed ana the honest 
desire to consult the public that it has 
manifested. 

The Circular Letter begins with a resume 
of the Islington Commission’s proposals, 
which are familiar to our readers from our 
two articles, The Education Service (Tune 
1017, pages 712-714) and the Public Ser- 
vices Commission and the Educational 
Service (Aug., ppi 177-186). The letter 
then summarises the criticism to which the 
public with a rare unanimity have subject- 
ed those proposals. 

The Supreme government doubts 
♦'whether a distinction between Class I, 
(old I. E. St) and Class U v (old P. E. S.) 
can in practice be made according to the 
Work done in the manner suggested by the 
Commission,” and then it hopes that the 
local governments "ivlll be able to suggest 
some practical means of distinction between 


Class I, and Class 11, which will not depend 
primarily upon racial grounds.” We rave 
shown, in the articles cited above, how 
false is Lord Islington’s assumption that 
the Indian Professors are given a lower 
pay and status because they do a lower 
kind of teaching work, while every 
European enjoys the higher status and pay 
from the commencement of his service 
because he does a higher kind of work. 

Distinction between Class J, and Class 
//, Para 9 (a). 

In practice it will very often be found 
impossible to make a distinction between 
the two classes in a college on the basis of 
the work done, though such dfctfodtion 
can be very easily made in university or 
post-graduate work, viz., by creating a 
Specialist Corps and an Ordinary Branch 
as Suggested by us below. The distinction 
drawn by the Islington Commission is 
impracticable for the following reasons : 

(a) The same lecturer usually takes 
some of the upper and some of the lower 
classes at the saqie time. 

( b ) It is declared by the Commission- 
ers to be desirable that "the teaching of 
the junior classes in colleges should be con- 
ducted by tbe more experienced and com- 
petent officers.” But iu Government 
service there are Indians of long experience 
some of whom take the lower classes and 
others do the higher teaching, and yet 
they arc not, for either of Sbgse two 
reasons, placed in the I. E. 8., whereas 
every European belongs to the L E, 8., 
irrespective of the class lie takes, irrespec- 
tive of bis possessing or not possessing 
any previous teaching experience. Here, 
tbe line of demarcation is clearly one of 
race . and not one of experience or 
efficiency, unless efficiency be taken to be 
synonymous with a European degree. 

(c) Certain Indian professors (P. E. 8. 
men) have done the teaching work of 
European officers on leave for periods 
sometimes aggregating to 8 years during 
a service of 20 years, and yet tbe former 
arc never recruited to fill any permanent 
vacancy, in Class I. Experience is clearly 
on thcir>idc. Can it be contended that 
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they are lacking in the requisite efficiency ? 
If so, why are they entrusted with the 
higher work time after time ? 

Equitable and practical means of distin- 
guishing between Class I and Class II 

(i) The initial qualifications of the 
officers employed. 

(ii) The ability actually displayed by 
them in teaching, organisation or adminis- 
tration, and the type of character they 
develop during their service in case they 
were recruited young and are not specia- 
lists of mature age^and known ability and 
character. 

(iii) The distinction in the field of 
original research (“professorial distinction 
as understood in Europe”) which they 
may attain. 

(iv) The class of teaching work which 
an officer is normally fonnd fit to under- 
take, after he has passed through his 
probation and gained experience in 
service. 

Now, only the first of these tests is 
applied to the Europeans. Young English 

g raduates of 28 years of age are dark 
orses in respect ol the other three points, 
which can be acquired only by a man 
fairly advanced in life who has taught for 
a number of years (whether in a Govern- 
ment College or any outside institution). 
Even when they afterwards fail to satisfy 
the last three tests, they cannot be re- 
moved from Class 1, and the Government 
fails to get good value for its money, 
during the test of the service of these 
officers. 

This risk can he avoided either 
{a) by recruiting to Class I, only 
teachers of experience and proved capacity 
at a higher age <say 35) than now, both 
in India and m England; or 

{b) by dividing Class 1, into two 
branches, vis, the Specialist and the 
Ordinary, as proposed by ns, and delating 
the ordinary branch to be the recruiting 
ground for a certain proportion of the 
specialist branch, (the residue of the latter 
branch bring directly recruited). 

If proposal (b) is accepted, then the 
maximum salary in the Ordinary branch 
need not exceed Rs. 700 for persons trained 
in India amd Rs. 1000 for those educated in 
Europe, because only the failures of the 
service will qualify for pension from the 
highest grade of tlic Ordinary branch. 

There w a grave* arithmetical £rror in 


Government Letter, Para 12 (A). At 
present the Europeans in the I. E. S. 
number 199-6-37-156. Even if all 
the 37 war vacancies and 65 proposed 
additions to the cadre of the I. E. S., are 
filled by Indians, their total number will 
be 6 + 37+65*»108 only, and thus the 
Europeans and Indians will be in the 
proportion of 3 to 2, and not “nearly 
approximate” as hoped for in the Govern* 
raent letter. 

In case our proposal for dividing the 
service into the specialist; and ordinary 
branches is not accepted, and Government 
decides to have only one braqch up to Rs. 
1050, and selection grades above that pay, 
then in fairness to the abler Indiana a rule 
should be laid down that officers will be 
eligible for promotion to the selection 
grades even before they reach the highest 
ordinary grade (viz., that on Rs. 1,050). 
Otherwise, as all Indians will join on Rs. 
200 less than their European colleagues of 
equal standing in the service, they will be 
debarred by age from the selection grades, 
or succeed in holding only the lowest of 
such grades and that too for a short time 
on the eve of retirement. 

But these official recommendations 
merely aim at tinkering, they do not at- 
tempt any abiding solution of the problem, 
as vUTtis has clearly demonstrated in our 
August number. The Supreme Govern- 
ment is anxious “to lay down a general 
policy for the future organisation of the 
Department, for without a definite goal in 
view it is impossible to devise any satisfac- 
tory scheme for the reorganisation of the 
educational services.” (Pams. 18 and 11.) 

Let us, therefore, clear the ground for 
our constructive programme by examining 
the root of the problem. 

The present position of the problem.— 
Government declare it to be “essential to 
attract the best possible material, Euro- 
pean as well as Indian, into educational 
employ.” But as duly qualified Euro- 
peans are unwilling to enter the I.E.S. even 
when offered, as now, a salary of Rs. 500 
rising to Rs. 1000 in 10 years and Rs. 
1,100 in the 16th year for every one,— 
with still higher remunerations for select 
officers— it is clear that European educa- 
tonists are a luxury too costly for the 
Indian tax-payer ana such officers should 
lie employed only when they are indispen- 
sable, that is, when they are specialists the 
like of whom cannot he secured in India. 
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Financial reason*, if nothing else, must 
compel us to restrict Europeans to the 
corps of specialists, ami exclude them from 
the class of mere college lecturers, to which 
most of them now belong by virtue of the 
work done by’ them. 

The main bulk of educational work here 
must be done by Indians and the quality 
of that work must suffer if the piy and 
status offered to the Indians (i.e., the 
P.B.S.) are such as to attract only, third 
rate men. The evidence of Mr. W. H. 
Sharp (D.P.I. of Bombay) and other high 
officers shows that for several years past 
no able Indian has cared to enter the 
P.B.S., and the result has been that in 
spite of a large expenditure of public money 
we have been getting only second class 
Indian M.A.’s (the average of the P.E.S.) 
who keep in countenance third class Ox* 
ford Honoursmen (the average of the 
I.E.S.). In order to attract the best Indian 
talent to educational work, our graduates 
must have 

(a) an initial pay more closely ap- 
' proximating to that of Deputy Magistrates 

and Munsifls; 

(b) a definite period of probation and 
a time scale of increment of salary ; 

(c) eligibility for the prise posts at the 
top (like the “listed appointments" in the 
Executive and Judicial Services) ; and 

(</) a status consistent with self-respect. 

The policy announced by Mr. Earle in 
his letter Na T. 661 dated 19 July 1907, 
has made i( impossible for any aide or 
self-respeetiog Indian to enter the educa- 
tion service, and this policy should be 
publicly repudiated by the Supreme 
Government. According to Mr. Earle’s 
scheme, Indians were to begin on Rs. 125 
and Europeans on Rs. 500; Indians 
were to stagnate for an undefined period 
of probation, while Europeans rose by 
annual increments of Rs. 50 ; Indians were 
to be designated assistants and lecturers, 
while every European, including raw 
recruits, was to be immediately a profes- 
sor; . 

The only means of securing the best 
Indian talent is to fuse Classes I, and II, 
into one service with an initial pay of Rs. 
250, a clearly defined period of probation, 
a time scale of promotion toRs. 1000 (or 
to Rs. 700 only for those who fail to show 
exceptional ability), and seniority accord- 
ing to date of entry into the service. In 
addition to tins, the Indian officers should, 


equally with the Europeans, he eligible for 
the special allowances (or what is a 
better plan, admission to the Corps of 
StxcMsts on Ks. 1000-1500). If this is 
done, there is not the least fear that "the 
service might reach only a dull level of 
mediocrity." 

Advnutagcs of our proposal At 
present the I. E. 8 , though paid very High 
salaries, is not really a corps d'elite ; it 
consists mostly of men called upon to do 
ordinary teaching work "as in the upper 
forms of an English secondary schools," 
and not work “of the professorial standard 
as understood in Europe." Hence, this 
branch of the service can be, as it has 
during recent years been, stocked with 3rd 
dais graduates of English Universities, 
without the impropriety and wasteful 
prodigalitv of such a course becoming 
evident. But if Buropean recruitment is 
definitely restricted to a Specialist Branch 
of the service consisting of "men of ex» 
perience or of ripe scholarship," then it 
would be a challenge to Government to 
secure good value for our money, because 
every officer appointed to such a specialist 
corps must at the very outset have an 
established position in the learned world 
and his name alone ought to convey to the 
educated public a true idea of what he is 
worth. 

If the I. B. S. officers are ia future to be 
normally restricted to mere undergraduate 
class lecturing, ns is suggested in para- 
graph 10 (c), then their payshonkf not 
exceed Rs. 1000 (to which an oversea 
allowance of Rs. 200 may be added tor 
officers trained in Europe, )— because men 
doing the work of upper form masters in 
Bogush schools, men without the least 
pretension to "the professorial standard 
of distinction as understood in Europe,” 
cannot reasonably demand more than 
£960 a year (with a right to pension), 
while a professor at Oxford usually gets 
£400 only (with no pension). 

There is a second and stronger reason 
for confining European recruitment to the 
specialist branch. If Government continues 
the present policy of appointing raw 
European graduates (yonngmen of 28 
years with little or no teaching experience) 
ab initio to the superior service (1. E. 8.), 
making them do mere class teaching (aa 
distinct from research work or organisa- 
tion), and yet placing them over the heads 
of Indiafi graduates, whoinspite of their 
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proved Ability and tong experience 
are kept in the lower service (P. E. S.) 
simply because they were originally 
recruited for this lower service, —then no 
able or self-respecting Indian will enter 
the education service. 

A third advantage of creating the 
specialist corps proposed by us is that 
these specialists can be very easily fitted 
into the work of the teaching universities 
ol the future or of the concentrated post* 
graduate classes of the older affiliating 
universities of India. Mere class-lecturers, 
like most membem of the present I. E. S„ 
are unfit to be moved from their colleges 
to any university chair. 

Oar proposals oi reform Government 
should openly accept the principle that 
European educationists should be recruited 
not as a matter of rule (which is the 
present practice), but as an exception, f.e., 
only when no similarly qualified Indian is 
available, (which was exactly the opinion 
of the Aitchison Commission). The 
present writer had the honour of a con- 
versation with Mr. Gokhale when sitting 
on the Service Commission in December 
7913, and that wise statesman expressed 
the following opinion : “Government, by 
importing Europeans ou high salaries, 
have as a natural consequence pitched the 
scale of salaries very high for Indian 
officers who do similar work, and thus 
made the administration unnecessarily 
costly. If Europeans are restricted to spa- 
cialist chairs, the great body of college 
teaching can be done exclusively by In- 
dians on Indian rates of pay, at an im- 
mense relief to the Indian tax-payer.” 
This was quite in accordance with his 
remark in the Legislative Council that 
there is no place for the ordinary English 
graduate in the field ot Indian education. 

Secondly, Government should openly 
repudiate the principle of Mr. B. A. Earle's 
letter dated 19th July 1907, and attract 
the best Indian talent to the work of 
education by offering the same initial pay 
ns to Deputy Magistrates And Munsiffs, 
and the same chances of promotion to 
superior (or “listed”) posts. 


We propose that the education service 
should consist of 

A. The specialist branch oi true corps 
d'elite ; 100 posts on Rs. 1000 to Rs. 1600. 

These specialists should be men of some 
age and established reputation in Euro- 
pean seats of learning, or educational 
organisers who have already given proof 
of their capacity. They would fill chairs, 
of research, certain professorships of 
science, and a fixed proportion of principil- 
ships and chief inspectorships. They 
should b: given high or professorial pay. 
Select Indians would be eligible for ad- 
mission to this class by promotion after 
gaining experience and proving their capa- 
city in India, 

B. Ordinary branch ,— officers on 
Rs. 250 to 1000, should be almost entirely 
Iqdian, and include all the lecturers (other 
than the specialists and subordinate ser- 
vice assistants or tutors), inspectors and 
principals not included in (A), and, for 
some years to come, a small number of 
younger European recruits. These Euro- 
peans should not, as now, be employed as 
perpetual college lecturers, but should be 
considered as going throngh a long prac- 
tical training in India with a view to 
ultimate promotion to the specialist 
branch, if found worthy. 

C. The Indians and Europeans in the 
Ordinary branch should form one service 
with time-scale salaries ranging fromRs. 
250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p.c. selection 
posts, with salaries rising from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 1000. Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowance of Rs. 200 in addition 
to their nay. 

D. The total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the present, be 
one-sixth or 97 out of 585. The remaining 
488 posts should be held by Indians. 

E. ' Indians who have “done any strik- 
ing piece of original work,'' or shown 
conspicuous success in teaching and influ- 
encing their boys or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as veil an tbs 
successful ones among the European pro- 
bationers in the Ordinary branch, should 
be promoted to the Specialist branch. 
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THE CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 

ARB WB TO HAVE ANY SELF OOVERNMKN t IN EDUCATION > 
By Principal Herambachandra Maitra, m.a. 


W HILE we arc agitating for the adop- 
tion of self-government ah the 
.guiding principle of British rule in 
India, efforts are being made in certain 
quarters to deprive us of the moderate 
measure of self-government we now enjoy 
in a very important sphere of work— the 
control of secondary education. It would 
be a great pity if schemes oi impend 
magnitude were to divert public attention 
from this subject, which involves questions 
vitally affecting our progress and well- 
being. And what makes the question an 
urgent one at the present moment is that 
an earnest effort is sure to be made to 
• press the official view, which is set forth 
in the Keport of the Bengal District Ad- 
ministration Committee (1913-14-), upon 
the Calcutta University Commission. The 
proposals of the committee are of a most 
retrograde character, and are entirely 
antagonistic to the spirit of the magna- 
nimous pronouncements of the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy on the aims to be 
pursued by England in the government oi 
this country. 

The Committee consisted of five mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, three of them 
from provinces which are far behind 
Bengal in respect of educational and 
general progress. The line of action ad- 
vocated by a Committee so constituted— 
a Committee without a single educationist 
or non-official on it— necessarily reflects 
the views of the Civil Service— the bureau- 
cracy, the failure of which to recognise 
the growing strength of public opinion 
and to sympathise with the aspirations 
of the people has led to grave blunders in 
the past. And the acceptance of its recom- 
mendations on secondary education would 
be another grave blunder. In the Chapter of 
the Report dealing with the subject, there 
is no trace of the slightest attempt on the 
part of the Committee to look at things 
from the people’s point of view and to 
secure even the appearance of a com- 
promise between a desire to augment the 
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powers of Government officials and sym- 
pathy with the demands of the people. 

The attitude of the Committee towards 
English education is one oi undisguised 
hostility. It regards Western culture as 
an evil, since it has produced and must 
continue to produce “some degree of social 
and political unrest.” It speaks of “the 
dangers oi spreading among an Eastern 
people a Western education, cut down to 
the lowest possible cost, with no regard 
to religious training and with little regard 
to moral truining.” And the tone and 
temper of the Committee are so affected 
by a sense of these dangers as to make it 
ignore the actual con lition of things. It 
speaks of an “extended knowledge of 
English,”— it says it has been “sown 
broadcast” in a province where, according 
to the Census returns, only one male 
out of a hundred and one female out 
of eight hundted are “literate in English” ; 
and the proportion oi those who have 
a knowledge of English or the verna- 
cular is less than 8 per cent. The un- 
happy significance of such an attitude 
would only be weakened by comment. It 
is woithy of note that, while the Com- 
mittee have spoken so emphatically of the 
dangers of spreading a Western education 
among an Eastern people without religious 
or moral training, they have put forward 
no constructive scheme of a useful educa- 
tion other than Western, or of religious 
and moral training. From the Commit- 
tee’s point of view, all these problems, it 
appears, would be solved by depriving the 
University of the power to recognise 
schools and making them absolutely de- 
pendent upon the favour of the Education 
Department and.of District Officers. 

The Committee recognise that there is a 
growing demand for English education. 
The bhadralok , they say, “want Anglo- 
vernacular schools and are readjr to pay 
for them,” the reason being that “it is,” in 
Lord Curzon’s words, “the basis of all 
professional or industrial employment in 
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India.” While in other provinces Anglo- 
vernacular schools “owe their existence 
mainly to Government or local funds,” in 
Bengal they “have been and are being 
principally established by private effort.” 
The Director of Public Instruction says in 
his Report for 1913-14 that “the increase 
in subscriptions, etc., may be attributed to 
the greater interest which people are now 
taking in certain grades of education.” 
Of the 527 High Schools in the province 
in that year, 277 were unaided. Newly 
established schools are rapidly filled up ; 
an Inspector of Schools told the Commit- 
tee he “could not make out where 
boys all came from!” While the demand 
for an English education is inci easing, that 
for ajpurely vernacular education is on 
the decline. “The general public,” the 
Director of Public Instruction says, “has 
little interest in schools which do not in- 
clude English in their curriculum,” and 
there is a decrease in the number of pri- 
mary schools, which is attributed to the 
fact that “purely vernacular education is 
not in itself popular.” It is quite clear 
from these facts that, if useful knowledge 
is to be diffused, English education must 
be allowed to spread and must not be 
checked. But the aim of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee is to hinder and 
not to help the spread of English 
education. 

With regard to the alleged evils of the 
present system, the Committee, speaking 
of “the particularly sinister and promi- 
nent part” played by students during the 
recent troubles, say : “Most people will 
agree that there must be something seri- 
ously wrong in the system which produces 
such phenomena.” The troubles aro*e 
from the persistence of Government in a 
measure adopted in defiance of the most 
vehement public opposition and of empha- 
tic warnings of its evil consequences, and 
the entire community was affected by the 
ferment which it produced. “The system” 
—that is, the fact that the power to recog- 
nise schools belongs to the Syndicate, was 
not answerable tor the effect which an 
administrative measure giving rise to an 
agitation of unprecedented magnitude 
produced on the minds of young men who 
shared the unrest and excitement that per- 
vaded the entire community. The Syndi- 
cate exerted itself vigorously to enforce 
discipline. And if the tact that students 
often acted in a lamentable mrnner be 


taken as a proof of the inefficiency or 
weakn ss of the Syndicate, the Education 
Department must also be condemned as 
weak and inefficient, for instances of 
breach of discipline were not confined to 
private educational institutions.. The 
Director of Public Instruction in his last 
report deplores the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of things in two of the foremost 
Government c )llegcs of the province. As 
to the relations between the Department 
and the Syndicate, the Committee say 
(p. 150) that, in the case of one school, on 
the receipt of a representation from the 
Secretary, “the Syndicate, apparently 
without consulting the Director, cancelled 
their former order” regarding the removal 
of the Secretary and President of a School 
on the report of the Director, “and simply 
stipulated that the Head Master and one 
of the staff should be placed on the 
Committee.” The Director, it must be 
borne in mind, is a member of the Syndi- 
cate, and the Government is represented in 
it by other influential members. When the 
Director is not present at a meeting, any 
question in which he is known to be parti- 
cularly interested is postponed.. It is 
therefore difficult to believe that, in the 
particular case in question, the representa- 
tion submitted to the Syndicate did not 
show that there was really a case for the 
reconsideration of the orders, previously 
passed by the Syndicate ; and it would be 
a grievous injustice to that body to come 
to an unfavourable conclusion without 
having the actual facts of the case placed 
before us. There have been numerous 
instance* in which the Director, after 
hiving forwarded a report on a school 
from an Inspector, has modified, his views 
on the Inspector’s recommendations after 
a discussion at a meeting of the Syndicate. 
There have been instances in which mem- 
bers of the Syndicate belonging to the 
Education Department have declared some 
of the demands of an Inspector of Schools 
to be absolutely unreasonable. 

With regard to the defects of existing 
schools, those who are of the people, who 
live and move and have their being among 
them, will differ on some vital points from 
those who view things from without and 
are incapable of forming a right estimate 
of the needs of the people. The Committee 
lay great stress on the reduction of the 
cost of education as & great evil. They 
take it to be an indisputable principle that 
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education must not be made easily 
accessible One of the charges against 
schools is, that they are “cheap.” It is 
altogether forgotten that it should be the 
aim of an enhghtcned educational policy 
to bring useful knowledge within easy 
reach of the people. Efficiency must be 
insisted on, and steady efforts must be 
made to promote efficient teaching. Put, 
in the first place, our movement towards 
the ideal must be gradual, so that existing 
institutions may be given sufficient time 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
a new and more exacting system. Second- 
ly, the fact that low fees are charged 
cannot by itself be taken as a proof that 
the instruction giveu is of an inferior quali- 
ty. One of the most notable forms of philan- 
thropic endeavour in the most civilised 
countries is an effort to reduce fees by 
munificent endowments or by grants by 
the state or by corporations. In the United 
States, for example, free public schools are 
established by law. In Scotland half the 
• proceeds of the Carnegie Trust is devoted 
to assisting students. In England and 
Wales, the County Councils and other 
local authorities for higher education have 
authority to pay fees. And in a country 
so poor as India, there is far greater need 
of efforts, both public and private, in this 
direction than in countries which are 
immensely richer. We have a number of 
really good institutions where the cost 
of education is largely reduced by 
endowments and by the self sacrifice of 
men who have taken to teaching as the 
vocation which would enable them to be 
most useful to their country. And what is 
needed is that such institutions should 
multiply. We have had very encouraging 
signs in recent years of a growing appre- 
ciation of the need of education ana readi- 
ness on the part of enlightened men to 
spend money liberally for it. Within the 
last few years a number of good schools 
have been founded, and in numerous old 
schools more money is being spent now 
than before. School fees and other charges 
have risen everywhere, in some places con- 
siderably. What is cheap in the estima- 
tion of the highly paid foreigner is not 
Cheap to the man with a monthly income 
of Rs. 20 or less, who has to get his sons 
educated to save them from starvation. 
With 527 High Schools and 1295 Middle 
English Schools in a province of about 
79,000 square miles having a population 


of about 4(3 millions, we hear the com- 
mittee speak of Anglo-vernacular schools 
“abounding in villages,” of “a multitude 
of English Schools flung tar and wide” 
over the province. One school in 43 square 
miles is too many in the estimation of the 
committee. Such is their enthusiasm in the 
cause of education ! 

So far as the peculiar conditions of a 
country make it possible to reduce the cost 
of education, it is the duty of the people 
to take the utmost advantage of those 
conditions. The climate* of this couutry 
enables us to cut down expenditure on 
some important heads without loss of 
efficiency. One of the points urged against 
schools by the Committee is that the build- 
ings arc frequently had and that hostels 
are poorly housed. The Committee note 
with surprise that in a hostel they saw 
“20 young bhndrnlok were living in a 
collection ot huts rented from a landholder 
forks. 18a month.” If they had taken 
the trouble to visit the homes of these 
blind rnhk they would have seen that 
their families were living in huts and that 
it was with the utmost difficulty they 
scraped together the little money needed 
for keeping these young men at school. 
If living in a hut disqualifies a boy for 
receiving education, let our mofussil schools 
be emptied of three-fourths of their pupils. 
“For the ciowds of boys,” the committee 
Fay, “who come to some High Schools 
from distant villages, there is hardly more 
than a pietenee of satisfactory boarding 
arrangement*.” The boys live “under 
nominal and careless guardians.” It would 
be found on enquiry that in most cases, 
these gentlemen, who have to work bard 
for their livelihood, were allowing the 
boys to live with them because otherwise 
they would have no chance of receiving 
any education. As to school-houses, we 
must be prepared to tolerate thatched 
houses in this country. We have every 
right to insist that there should be no 
overcrow ling, that class-rooms should be 
dry, well-lighted and well-ventilated. But 
these essential things may be secured in 
houses that would look very shabby to 
high European officials. To insist on ex- 
pensive puccn houses as a sine qua non for 
schools would be to hinder progress. 

Teachers are, in most cases, ul-paid and 
ill-qualified. These are serious evils, but 
the remedy is not a change of system, but 
a much larger expenditure of money on 
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flchools both by the people and the Govern- 
ment. As lias been pointed out above, 
the Committee h ive acknowledged that 
much has been done in Bengal by private 
<£foit to promote the sptcad of education, 
and the Director of Public Instiuction has 
aeknowhdged the increasing willingness 
of people to spend money for this purpose. 
Let schools as they are to-day be compared 
with wlmt they were ten years ago— a 
comparison for which the records of the 
University would furnish abundant mate- 
rials— and it would seem that considerable 
progress had been made in respect of the 
qualifications and the salaries of teachers. 

On the question of discipline in school 
as affected by political agitation, the com- 
mittee have brought a very serious charge 
against the Syndicate. They say that 
“the efforts of Government had failed to 
prevent this [the enemies of Government 
from attracting students], lor power 
mainly lay with the Syndicate, whose 
views of the situation and as to discipline 
and propriety were by no means always 
identical with those ot the Education 
Department.” It is a sufficient reply to 
this to cite the testimony ol the Director 
of Public Instruction, who in his report 
lor 1913-1 1 (para 28) says that the Univer- 
sity “almost without exception endorsed 
the recommendations of the Inspectors.” 
Government is powerfully represented in 
the Syndicate. No less than seven members 
of the Syndicate now are Government ser- 
vants. The views of the Department mean 
those embodied in the reports ot Inspectors 
of Schools, which arc lorwardtd to the 
Syndicate by the Director. Surely a body 
constituted like the Syndicate, with about 
half the members belonging to the Educa- 
tion Department, is no less qualified than 
the Inspector to come to a right conclusion 
as to a the steps to be taken to preserve 
discipline. Could any instance be pointed 
out in which the Director and his sub- 
ordinates in the Syndicate have dissented 
from the decision of that body ? When has 
an appeal been made to the Senate— a 
body an overwhelming majority of the 
members of which are Government no- 
minees— on a question of discipline, so that 
facts might be freely discussed and the 
public might judge ? And it is admitted by 
the Committee that “discipline had improv- 
ed owing to the subsidence of political 
agitation.” 

Another charge against the Syndicate 


is that “the private High Schools of Ben* 
gal are not well regulated,” because “they 
are under the con trol of a body of gentle- 
men, ordinarily resident in Calcutta.” Kut 
for the gravity ol the issues involved, the 
humour of such a pronouncement by a 
committee of five, sitting in judgment on 
Bengal Schools, thr*e members of which 
come from distant provinces, would be 
delicious. 

Certainly most of our schools are not 
what they ought to be. But the vital 
question is, are they going forward or 
not ? The committee judge from the Pro- 
vincial reports that “little material im- 
provement had been effected in Anglo-Vcr- 
nacular private schools in the quinquen- 
nium preceding their enquiry.” Let twenty 
of the older schools be chosen at random, 
and let their present condition be com- 
pared with what they were ten years ago : 
it will be seen how much has been done to 
raise them to a higher level. In a matter 
of such importance, not general impres- 
sions, but facts, are the only safe basis to 
act upon. 

One of the reasons assigned for taking 
away the power to recognise schools from 
the Syndicate is that the Matriculation 
standard is too low. Thi9 important 
question is now engaging the attention of 
the University, and we must wait for the 
decision of the Senate. Personally, I think 
that the Matriculation standard has been 
lowered (I) by the abolition of a text-book 
in English as part (not the whole) of the 
English course, (2) by the exclusion of 
English History from the curriculum, (3) 
by making Geography an optional subject, 
(4) by carrying the system of alternative 
questions too far. We are vitally interest- 
ed in the maintenance of such a standard 
as may render efficient teaching absolutely 
necessary ; and, if we are to be allowed to 
retain the small measure of self-govern- 
ment which we now possess, Government 
is bound to let the University take such 
steps as it may think proper for this pur- 
pose without seeking pretexts for curtail- 
ing the powers of the University. A text- 
book in English was abolished in spite of 
vehement opposition from the Indian mem- 
bers of the Senate; it was said that it 
would have the effect of raising* the stand- 
ard. And now we find that it has really 
made the Examination much easier than 
before. We want to walk in the light of 
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experience and correct this mistake that 
was made in spite of our prott sts. 

If “the Matriculation standards are too 
low, 1 ' the mucli-nctded improvement of 
secondary education would not be effected 
by the creation of an alternative examina- 
tion. For the majority of students, as the 
Committee admit (para 173), would s-ek 
to qualify themselves for admission to 
Colleges by passing the Matriculation and 
would continue to suffer from an unsatis- 
factory system. And therefore, if a reform 
is necessary, it must be carried out through 
the University. 

It is admitted that the Education De- 
partment is “hardly strong enough to 
undertake a school-lcaving-certificate ex- 
amination/' and it is therefore urged that 
it should be re-inf orccd. The Committee 
also admit that “the necessary curriculum 
cannot attain general success" until the 
majority of High Schools have more effi- 
cient teachers, which, the Committee 
coolly declare, is improbable “as long as 
recognition rests with the University." 
Accusations like this, made in the face of 
the fact that the University has compelled 
schools to employ better qualified teachers 
and to raise their salaries, deserve no 
answer. 

The Matriculation Examination with 
its purely literary syllabus cannot oi course 
satisfy the growing demand for industrial 
education. But the proposed school final 
examination would not meet the require- 
ments of the case. The recent outcry 
against the School Leaving Certificate Ex- 
amination in Madras and the opposition 
which an attempt to deprive the Univer- 
sity of control over the Matriculation 
Examination has encountered in Bombay 
show that the Committee made a rash 
prophecy in saying that an examination 
conducted by the Department would 
“make its way" in Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the “middle school scholarship 
examinations," which are entirely under 
the control of the Department, “do not 
meet with general favour." (Director's 
Report for 1913-14, para 31). If “the 
need for an alternative education to the 
Arts course is realised by advanced Indians 
themselves," that need would not be ful- 
filled by a scheme in which there is even 
leas “possibility of intellectual stimulus or 
emotional appeal acting upon the emotion- 
al nature of the Bengali boy" than there is 
in the Matriculation Examination. The B 


classes introduced by the Education De- 
partment in 1901 have, the Committee 
admit, failed utterly. The problem of in- 
dustrial education cmnot lie solved with- 
out a large b >dy of thoroughly efficient 
teachers and a largo number of technical 
schools with courses of instruction which, 
while giving a useful training to those who 
cannot proceed further, should at the same 
time qualify their pupils for advanced 
teaching in technology, commerce and agri- 
culture, the demand for which is strikingly 
shown by the numbers of our young men 
going to other countries to seek it. In 
Japan, which has a population of 54 mil- 
lions, there are 6,647 special and technical 
schools. The B classes have failed because 
they lead to nothing. The industrial pro- 
gress of India and the development of its 
resources cannot he achieved without the 
expansion of our Universities on lines 
adopted by foreign Universities. The Dis- 
trict Administration Committee, in dealing 
with a question of such magnitude, have 
aimed at little more than placing schools 
under the absolute control of the Depart- 
ment and of District Officers. 

Another reason assigned in support of a 
school final examination is that it “would 
largely substitute oral tests and school 
marks awarded on all round work and 
conduct, for proficiency in a written exa- 
mination." As to character and conduct, 
a certificate from Lhe Headmaster is in- 
sisted on by the University. Proficiency in 
a written examination is not a thing to be 
despised. But it may be, and ought to be, 
supplemented by oral tests and school 
work on useful subjects on which a written 
examination is impossible. There ought 
to be examinations and prizes on elocution 
in every school. The “disdain of manual 
labour" created by English education is a 
real evil, and it would be an excellent thing 
to introduce training in manual labour oi 
some sort in optional classes in all schools, 
prizes bring given for proficiency in it. 
If a few enlightened guardians were to set 
the example by compelling their boys to 
join those classes, others would follow. 
There can be uo doubt that the University 
would cordially co-operate with the 
Government in encouraging the develop- 
ment of our schools on such lines. Men- 
suration, surveying and drawing were at 
one time taught as optional subjects in our 
schools, and there was an examination on 
them ’in addition to the University 
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Entrance examination. It would be a 
very good thing to revive the system of 
optional classes for teaching these or other 
subjects, certificates being awarded on the 
results of examinations which would be 
supplementary to the Matriculation. 

It has been urged by the Committee 
that all schools ought to~be placed entirely 
under the control of the Department, as 
Government “has an indefeasible respon- 
sibility in regard to private schools.” 
What is the University but an organ of the 
Government, created by it for stimulating 
and controlling high education ? And why 
cannot necessary reforms be effected 
through it— a body re-organised and 
officialised in the face of strong public 
opposition in order that it might be a fit 
instrument for promoting efficient teach- 
ing ? To turn a Senate that has been in 
existence for a half a century out of office 
as an unwieldy assembly, to create in its 
place a compact body filled with the best 
men the Government can find, and then to 
take away all control over schools from 
the University, in order, it is said, to 
improve them, is to display signal incapa- 
city and to act in a most arbitrary 
manner in dealing with a matter of the 
most vital importance. It is acts like 
these which fill the public mind with bitter 
resentment and create a wide gulf between 
the Government and the peonlc. Is the 
indefeasible responsibility of Government 
confined to secondary education alone ? 
Does it not extend to collegiate education ? 
And it would be an equally valid reason 
for placing the colleges entirely under the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

The Committee are not satisfied with 
recommending that the recognition of 
schools should rest solely with the 
Director— I say solely, because he already 
has a potent, and almost irresistible voice 
in the matter, as is apparent from his own 
testimony cited above (Report on Public 
Instruction for 1913-14, para 28). The 
Committee have proceeded further and 
proposed that teachers should be register- 
ed and that District Officers should have 
the power to veto the appointments of 
teachers and members of school commit- 
tees Recognition by the Director would 
be “too slow” a process “for the grave 
needs of the situation,” while the Commit- 
tee are eager to provide “a remedy which 
will go with all speed to the root of the 
mischief.” It is entirely ignored by the 


Committee that “the situation” may have 
other aspects, that the people may have 
some rights and aspirations, that the 
Government may have other duties than 
that of arming itself with absolute power 
to crush schools without a hearing, nay, 
without an indictment. If “persons of 
pernicious political antecedents” have 
found their way as masters into Anglo- 
Vernacular schools (para 187), when were 
they reported to the University without 
being properly dealt with ? All civilised 
government, all government that leaves 
people free to choose any lawful calling 
they like and let them pursue their voca- 
tions until something has been proved 
against them, all government that is 
anxious to secure the chance of a fair hear- 
ing to a person before depriving him of 
a right, is “slow.” 

“All Anglo- Vernacular schools,” the 
Committee say, “should be under one 
authority only.” Is the proposal to place 
schools under the Education Department 
and also under the District Magistrate 
consistent with this ? In seeking to make 
the bureaucracy all-powerful, the Commit- 
tee do not hesitate to go against doctrines 
which they have gravely laid down. That 
men should win the good opinion of the 
police— the District Officer means that— or 
should avoid incurring the displeasure of 
the executive in any way in older to be 
teachers or to join committees, is a pro- 
posal which would strike at the very root 
of social progress and political advance- 
ment. That men should be required to 
prove their innocence before being allowed 
to do useful work is opposed to the very 
fundamental principles of civil freedom. 

Is the country to go forward or back- 
ward ? The Hon'ble Mr. Lyon said some* 
time ago in an address^ to students: 

* National development in politics is 
summed up in one won/— seWgOYcm* 
ment.” “It must begin low down and 
grow.” Again, “the government want to 
teach the people to govern themselves,” and 
“are showing their sincerity by providing 
the machinery.” “ The members ol the 
government, a// government oificialBy 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are one 
in their desire to forward the adraneeof 
your country, and we are standing beside 
yon and will go along with von as com- 
rades to help in the labour which you are 
taking up.’* (The italics are mine). Let 
the Committee’s scheme be judged iu the 
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light of these words. Let it be judged in 
the light of the weighty pronouncement 
that “good government is no substi- 
tute for self-government.” Here is a pro- 
posal to deprive ns of rights which belong 
to the meanest citizen of the empire, to 
throw the country backward, to take 
away the moderate measure of self-govern- 
ment we now have in a matter of vital 
importance to us, to paralyse the 
machinery provided by the Government 
itself for that purpose. The people of 
Bengal .cannot be accused of apatny in the 
matter of education. It is admitted that 
their interest in the spread of education 
has been keen and it is becoming keener 
every day. They are displaying an increas- 
ing readiness to spend money for securing 
the inestimable advantages of education. 
And is the response of Government to this 
spirit of self-help to be the destruction of 
tne very germs of self-government and of 
friendly co-operation between the people 
and their rulers ? Are the nation to have 
no voice in the organisation and control 
of secondary education, because education 
is, as the Committee declare, “a great 
national concern” ? Is it because educa- 
tion is “the key to employment, the condi- 
tion of all national advance and pros- 
perity, and the sole stepping-stone for 
every class of the community to higher 
things” that those who arc in intimate 
contact with the starving seekers of em- 
ployment, who burn with desire to pro- 
mote national progress, who hunger after 


the higher things, ate to be deprived of 
what Tittle power they now have in re- 
gulating and extending it ? 

The demand for education is increasing. 
The schools are overcrowded, and unre- 
cognised schools multiply. The committee 
have nothing to say how this demand is 
to be met. Government has not the 
money to establish a sufficient number of 
schools to cope with the demand, and yet 
new obstacles are to be thrown in the 
way of the establishment of private 
schools. It is unable to give aided schools 
“all the money that i* required. Anglo- 
Vernacular education is going far ahead 
of any financial efforts that Government 
can make.” And yet in the next paragraph 
we are told that schools “should be under 
the control of one authority only, the 
authority which can help them with 
money.” It is the people's money the Gov- 
eminent spends, and the people are spend- 
ing more and more themselves. The money 
argument is in favour of an extension of 
self-government, not a curtailment of 
rights which the people now enjoy. 

The proposals ot the Committee are 
entirely one-sided, and as a necessary 
consequence, in the sharpest conflict with 
the needs and aspirations of the t>eople. 
The adoption of such a policy would be 
as disastrous in its effects on the relations 
of the people and the Government as the 
partition of Bengal, and it would incalcul- 
ably retard the social an ! political 
progress of the country. 


THE COMING REFORMS, PART III 

AMENDMENT OF COUNCIL ELECTION RULES. 

By the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Roy. 

L ET me now say a few words about the be framed should be such as would 
amendment of the Council Elections commend themselves to all. 

Rules, because the success of the Elec- __ 

tions greatly depends on the way in which Extension of the Franchise. 

they are held. Now that we expect subs- It has been suggested that the franchise 
tantial changes in the Legislative Councils, should be more liberal, so that the masses 
whether Provincial or Imperial, it is but of the population may take an interest in 
meet and proper that the rules which will the elections. As regards the election 
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ofmcmbcts from Municipalities and Dis- 
trict Hoards to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, in the year 1910 the system 
introduced was for each Municipality or 
District Board to appoint a delegate to 
vote and he could vote for any one he 
liked. In the election of 1913 the Munici- 
pal Commissioners and members of Dis- 
trict Boards and Local Boards themselves 
were allowed to vole for candidates. The 
same procedure was followed in the election 
of 1916. It is now suggested that the 
ratepayers of Municipalities and cess- 
payers in District and Local Boards should 
take part in the elections so that the 
masses of the pcop’e may take an interest 
in the election. The experiment is worth 
trying. But 1 think the right ought not to 
be thrown open to all ratepayers and Cess- 
payers. '1 here ought to be certain limita- 
tions. Even in Municipil Elections all 
ratepayers are not allowed to vote, but 
only those who pay annually rates to the 
amount of Re. 1-8 0, except m the case of 
the Howrah Municipality where the 
minimum qualification is payment of Rs. 3 
per unnun). I have already suggested 
that the right may be given to ratepayers 
who pay rates or cesses or license tax of 
Rs. 16 per annum or pay income-tax. But 
in all cases the voters should be literate. 
If the Government thinks of adhering to 
the old system, viz., that the Municipalities 
and District and Local Boards should 
exercise the right of voting through the 
Municipal Commissioners and members of 
District and Local Boards, the present 
system by which the Municipalities and 
District Boards have votes assigned to 
them according to their income (and there 
is no limit to tnc number of votes which a 
Municipality or a District Board can 
possess) should be done away with, and it 
retained the maximum number of votes 
of a Municipality or a District Board 
should in no case "be more than 5 I asked 
the opinion of the Municipalities of this 
Presidency as regards the present rule of 
assignment of number of votes according 
to income and 1 may state for the informa- 
tion of the public that with the exception 
of only a few, viz., those who actually have 
a large income and therefrom enjoy a 
large number of votes, all other municipa- 
lities were against the retention of the 
present system. It would be much better 
to assign votes according to the number of 
ratepayers. The rule in force in the Presi- 


dency of Madras by which each member 
has a vote is fair. If, however, the first 
suggestion made by me be accepted, viz., 
that the ratepayers and cesspayers should 
be allowed to vote direct in the Council 
Elections, the other question does not arise. 

similarly with reference to the election 
of members from the Calcntta Corporation 
I have suggested that instead of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners electing from their 
own body representatives to the Legisla- 
tive Council, the ratepayers of Calcutta 
(which is now divided into 4 Districts) 
should directly vote for the Council 
Elections. Certainly all ratepayers should 
not be allowed to vote, all of them 
are not now allowed to vote even in 
the Municipal Election. The maximum 
qualification of a voter for the Council elec- 
tion ought to be raised and 1 have sug- 
gested the necessary qualification in my 
detailed scheme. 

All Voting to be Before A Returning 
Officer. 

I would suggest that all voting to the 
Bengal Legislative Council, or, to the 
Imperial Council by the membeis of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, should be be- 
fore a returning officer in whose presence 
the voter shall sign and deliver the voting 
paper. The voting paper should not be 
sent by post. 

Election to the Supreme Council bv 
Plumping of Votes. 

In the case of two or more vacancies, 
whether in the Imperial Legislative Council 
or in the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
the voter or elector should not be allowed 
to give more than one vote to any parti- 
cular candidate, i.e , there should not be 
any plumpingot votes. We have a similar 
rule in force in the case of election of a 
fellow foi the Calcutta University. I sug- 
gest the following rule also in the alter- 
native : 

“In cases where two candidates are to 
be elected, the votes are to be recorded in 
favour of one candidate first and after one 
candidate is elected the votes are to be 
recorded separately for the other candidate 
where are more than two candidates.” k 

Equality of Votes. 

There is a provision in the Rales that 
where an equality of votes is found to ex- 
ist between two candidates, and the addi- 
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ion of a vote will entitle any of the candi- 
dates to be declared elected, the determina- 
tion of the person to whom such one addi- 
tional vote shall be deemed to have been 
Riven shall be.made by lot to be drawn in 
the presence of the Returning Officer and 
in such manner as he may determine. 

This rule is applicable in all election*!, 
whether b> the University or Corporation 
of Calcutta or by the Mofusil Municipal- 
ities or District and Local Boards or any 
other constituency. The enforcement of 
this rule is nothing but countenancing 

S ibling.” Why should the fate of an 
on be decided by drawing lots ? 
That would not be giving effect to the 
wishes of half of the electors. In fact that 
would be acting against the wishes of the 
voters who are equally divided in the 
selection of the candidate. Why should 
not the votes be divided half and half or 
why should not the constituency be direct- 
ed to vote again and decide the matter ? 

Corrupt Practices. 

I now approach the question of corrupt 
practices. It is no doubt a delicate subject 
and I approach it with some pain ; because 
to say that the present rules are not 
sufficient to put them down is no doubt to 
confess to a state of things of which we 
cannot be proud. But when we see that the 
sore is there existing in the body politic of 
our electorates, that the corrupt practices 
of 1916 have been on a much larger and 
more extensive scale than those of 1913, 
I. think it proper to make certain sugges- 
tions to guard against a recurrence of the 
above state of things. I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I were to say that in framing 
the Rules as to corrupt practices the 
Government have strained at a gnat but 
have swallowed a camel. Government 
have laid down that an elector will not be 
able to travel in the conveyance provided 
for him by the candidate. If supplying 
conveyance to an elector had been the head 
and front of the offence of a candidate, I 
would have been the last person to come 
forward to ask government for the amend- 
ment of the rules so as to make them more 
rigid. It is during the time of the election, 

I mean a month or 2 months before these 
Council elections come off, that some candi- 
dates, however miserly they may be in 
other respects, though they may have done 
vary little for their own native town or 
village or District, though their whole 


antecedents give a lie direct to anything 
like patriotic or charitable spirit on their 
part, tempt constituencies, Municipalities 
or Local or District Boards or their own 
special constituencies with which they have 
very little concern, with offers of money for 
works of public ability, such as donation 
to a library or a hospital or a school or 
a Musjid. This has not been the only me- 
thod employed. Commissioners of Munici- 
palities nave been appointed aspaid agents 
to canvass for votes, the Municipalities of 
which they are the Commissioners, and last 
but not the least, there have been offers of 
money and payment of money to win over 
electors both for the Provincial and Im- 
perial Legislative Councils. I think in a 
case at Bombay the election was set aside 
on the ground of offer or promise of offer 
of a certain amount of money for a chari- 
table purpose. I have been informed by a 
member of a District Board, a most res- 
pectable English gentleman, that in the 
election of 1913 a candidate offered him 
Rs. 5 000 to exert his influence with the 
other members of his Board and another 
gentleman who also happened to be on the 
Board repeated the same story in the 
presence of the said gentleman. I have 
been told and that by members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council itself that it 
would be very difficult for respectable 
gentlemen of education to stana for a 
articular constituency, that electors 
ad been paid, some even Rs. 2000 for one 
single vote, and that a particular elector 
was honest enough to refuse a higher offer 
of Rs. 850 as he had promised to vote on 
receipt of Rs. 500 only- A most respect- 
able gentleman who commanded some in- 
fluence in his constituency told me that 
the agent of a candidate had the impu- 
dence to thrust some currency notes into 
his pocket and that he had to ask him not 
to cross the threshold of his house any more. 
Is it not necessary to put a stop to such 
a scandalous state of things by which 
people want to become “honourable” 
members of Councils by dishonourable 
means ? Is it not necessary that steps 
should be taken to debar such persons 
from standing as candidates at least for 
a term of years ? 

In England the law has been made very 
clear by the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Preventive Act of 1883 (46 & 47 Vol. C. 
51). Under the English Act a candidate 
who is found on election petition to have 
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been guilty personally of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated for 7 years from being elec- 
ted for any constituency and for ever from 
sitting for the constituency where the cor- 
rupt practice took place ; a candidate who 
is guilty by his agent of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated during 7 years from the 
date of the report from being elected for 
the constituency where the corrupt practi- 
ces took place and that any person who is 
convicted) on indictment or who is reported 
by an Election Court or by Election Com- 
missioners, is incapacitated for being elected 
to any constituency for seven years. These 
incapacities ate imposed in addition in the 
election being avoided. 

I would suggest the following rules to 
he added to the present rules as regards 
corrupt practices “Whoever makes any 
payment or promise of payment to any 
institution, whether public or private, 
charitable or religious or employs or offers 


employment to a voter or his relation 
within the constituency for which a giver 
or the promiser is a candidate within a 
year before or after the date of election 
shall be deemed to have committed a cor- 
rupt practice within the meaning of the re- 
gulations.” 

“Where an election is set aside on the 
ground of corruption on the part of any 
candidate, such person shall be disqualified 
for election for two consecutive terms and 
that the Local Government shall be at 
liberty to pass an order disqualifying the 
constituency from electing a representative 
where such corruption has been found to 
be general.” 

My simple desire is that corrupt elector- 
ates should be disenfranchised tor a suffi- 
cient period and that corrupt candidates 
should be unable to carry on their corrupt 
practices to the degradation of voters. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITY 

By Narendranatii Law, m.a., b.l., Premciiand Roych and Scholar. 


XVI. 

I T is not probable, judging from the reli- 
gious bent of the ancient Hindus, that 
their political thoughts, aspirations, and 
activities should have remained in absolute 
isolation from religion. 

Points of contact between religion 

AND POLITIC \L LUE. 

As a matter of fact, they were mixed 
with religious feelings and forms in a large 
measure. This is manifest principally in 

(A) The conceptions of the State and its 
ideal, the monarch, the relations between the 
ihonarch and the people, &c. 

(B) Minor ceremonials (mainly Atharva- 
Vedic) for the promotion of welfare of the 
State either directly, or indirectly through 
that of the king's welfare ; 

(C) The politico-religious ceremonials of 
a more or less elaborate nature for the 
inauguration of the emperor, king, crown- 
prince and state-officials to their respective 


offices, restoration to lost regal office, asser- 
tion of political power, and such-like. 

The note- worthy features of the 

CONCEPTIONS AND CEREMONIALS. 

The conceptions and ceremonials were 
not synchronous in their birth. The former 
are examples of assimilation of political 
thoughts to religion; while the latter, inclusion 
of those thoughts within religious incrusta- 
tions. Both represent the lines of touch 
between religion and politics, while among 
the latter would be noticed competition lot 
the attainment of the highest importance, 
evolution of one from another, fusion of two 
into one or mutual elimination, growth into 
complexity from simple origins, differences 
as to the eligibility of the performers and 
their objectives and harnessing of purely 
secular or religious ceremonies to political 
purposes. An analysis of these can lay bare 
many political ideas and facts not discernible 
elsewhere perhaps in the whole range of 
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evidences bearing on polity. Besides this 
inner significance, some of them had another 
in their outer influences upon the princes and 
peoples. An asvamedha for instance could 
shake the foundations of all those numerous 
states upon which its performer intended to 
assert his sway, each sacrifice being a souice 
of anxieties and disturbances to a large num- 
ber.of princes with numerous subjects under 
their rule. The rdjastlya^ when performed 
with a political end, proved to be a similar 
disturbing agency in later times by reason of 
its inclusion of the subjugation of territories 
as one of its rituals. The political signific- 
ance of the other ceremonials need no ex- 
planation, obvious as it is from their imme- 
diate purposes, leaving out of account other 
aspects of their nature. 

Re. 1 : 

(*> 

The conception of the State and its idku. : 

The ideal of the State as set forth in the 
epics and later Sanskrit literature is the 
attainment of the summum bonutn moksha 
(salvation) through dharma nr/ha and kdma. 
In other words, the State is the machinery 
for the collective attainment of salvation 
(moksha) by the people under its care through 
the fulfilment of their legitimate desires 
(kdma) in a legitimate way ( dharma ) through 
avtha acquired also in a legitimate way, 
dharma regulating both artha and kdma. 
The legitimate method of acquiring “means” 
consists in the performance of duties in the 
stages of life prescribed for the four castes 
Brihmana, Kshattriya, Vaisya and Sftdra. 
The branches of learning which maybe re- 
garded as four, viz., dnvlkshikl , tray l, vdrttd , 
and dandaniti 1 , have a bearing on the attain- 
ment of the ideal. The first is intended to 
create non-attachment to this world, the 
second to show the difference between right 
and wrong, the third to teach the production, 
preservation and improvement of wealth and 
the fourth the conduct of government. They 
are to be learnt by the first three castes alike, 
the practical application of trayi falling to 
the first caste, dandaniti to the second (above 
all to the sovereign who comes from this 
caste) and vdrttd to the third (according to 
Kautilya to the last also). 8 

i These terms have been explained in the 
chapter "The Ideals of the State” along with the 
citations of authorities. 

• Kautillya, Bk. I, Vidyasamuddesa, p. 7. 
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The State, therefore, under the direction of 
the sovereign leads the people under its pro- 
tection to the final goal of human existence- 
emancipation— furnishing at the same time 
means therefor. 1 

This conception of the ideal of the State, 
on the one hand, cannot he earlier than the 
development of the doctrine of emancipa- 
tion 1 in the earliest Upanishads ; on the 
other, it appears full-fledged in the epics. It 
must have therefore taken shape within these 
two chronological limits. It is not clear 
what the ideal had been before the addition 
of emancipation to the three other members 
of the quatern, found in use in prc-TTpant- 
shad Sanskrit literature, but so far as I find, 
not expressly as the ideal of the state. 

Rr. (i): 

<b) 

The deification of the monarch. 

The conception of sovereignty was like- 
wise religionized. The deification of kings 
has been observed by anthropologists to be 
common to the primitive peoples now extant, 
whatever may be the causes therefor ) and 
some of them argue that the tendencies of 
the primitive mind being the same irrespec- 
tive of time and space, the primitive ances- 
tors of the I ndo- Aryans had also the same 
conception of their kings* divinity.’* The 
monarch, however, appears as human and not 
divine in early Vedic literature. In the Rig- 
Veda t for instance, the description of the 
monarch (x 60, 173, 174) do not clothe him 
with divinity.* In the Sowa-sacrifices dealt 
with in the Yajur- Veda and its Brdhmanas % 
he as the sacrificer becomes identified with 
PrajSpati or other deities during their per- 
formance, but this is only pre tempore , f though 
it might have served as a factor towards the 
ultimate formation of the conception. I am 
not in a position to discuss the question why 
the divinity of the monarch, which, according 
to anthropologists, had its origin in primitive 

1 I have gone into this subject in detail in the 
chapter 'The Ideals of the State.” 

2 Prof. A. A. MacdontlPs History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 36. 

3 See the chapter "Theories of the Evolution of 
Kingship.” 

4 Neither does the monarch appear therein as a 
magician able to carry out his intentions by bringing 
compulsion to bear upon the deities* 

5 Satapatha-Brghmana, (S. B. E»), Ph III, 
pp. 108-110 with fhn. 
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times and still continues among the extant 
savage races, does not find expression in the 
earliest recoid of the primitive ancestors of 
the Indo- Aryans. The conception emerges 
in the epics and becomes the nucleus for 
several other allied to it, in those as well as 
other works : He is identified with several 
divinities 1 — Sakra, Brihaspati, Prajftpati, 
Babhru (Vishnu); Fire Vaisravana, Yama . 1 
He is likened to a god 1 , or to Praj&pati 4 , and 
is the personification of Dharma 4 (right and 
law, and Danda* (punishment or govern- 
ment). 

The deification of the Brahmana previous 

TO THAT OF THE MONARCH. 

The deification of the king was preceded 
as early as the Satapatha 1 by that of the 
Hr&hmanas who studied and taught the sac- 
red lore, and thereby also of the royal priest. 
The divinity of the king and Br&hmanas is 
also echoed in the law-codes and later Sans- 
krit literature. 


By his origin alone, he is a deity even for the 
gods . 1 He is the creator of the world, the 
punisher, teacher, and hence benefactor of all 
creatures. He can create other worlds, other 
guardians of the world, and deprive the gods 
of their stations.* 

King in Afanu , 

A king, again, is an incarnation of the 
eight guardian deities of the world— Moon, 
Fire, Sun, Wind, Indra, Kuvera, Varuna, 
and Yama ; the Lord created the king out of 
the eternal particles of these deities for the 
protection of the universe . 3 He is hence, 
like the sun, dazzling in lustre and able to 
burn eyes and hearts . 4 Through his super- 
natural p >wer, he is the great Indra as well 
as the aforesaid eight guardian deities . 4 
Even an infant king should not be despised, 
a great divinity as he is in human form . 3 
The taint of impurity does not fall on the 
king, for he is seated on Indra’s throne . 7 

Both King and Brahmana, though gods, 


Brahmana in Manu . 

In Afattu, for instance, a Br&hmana is an 
eternal incarnation of the sacred law, lord of 
all created beings, natural proprietor of all 
that exists in the world, others subsist only 
through his benevolence . 8 Ignorant or 
learned, he is a great deity like Fire whether 
carried forth for the performance of a burnt- 
oblation or not, or existing in a crematorium, 
or a place of sacrifice.® Though employed 
in mean occupations 10 he should be honoured. 

1 MB* 1 > HI, 185 26—30 ; 139,103. Of. Ramayana 
(Gorresio), II, 1*2, 17 ff,and III, 4. Vide Hopkins. 
J. A. 0 . S , p. 153 f,n., for the references. 

2 ftlBh., xii,68, 41. 

3 Ibid , iv, 4, 22. 

4 Ibid., i, 49, to. 

| Ibid., 1,49,8 

6 Ibid , xi«, 15, 34 ; Manu, v.i, 18. The Puiinas, 
«•*. Bhagavau <iv, ch, 14, slks. 26, 27) identify the 
king with all the divinities. As corollaries to his 
divinity may be mentioned Mudrirakshasa (II, 7) 
which makes him husband of RaiaUkshml (kingdom 
personified as a goddess), and Raghuvamsa (III, 62) 
which makes him subduer of Indra. 

7 SatapathaBrahmana, II. a, s, 6-“verity, there 
arc two kinds of gods ; for, indeed, the gods are the 
gods \ and the Brghmanas who have studied, and 
teach sacred lore, are the hnman gods.*’ 

Cf. MBh., xiii, 152. 16 5 Manu, ix, 3156*. Agni- 
Parana, 225, 16, 18 ft, as quoted in J. A. O. S.,xin, 
153 f.n. * * 

8 Menu (S, 1*. £ ), i. 88-100 ; ix, 245. 

9 Mann, ix, 3«7, 318 ; xi 83* 

|o Ibid., ix. 319. 


HAVE LIMITATIONS. 

Though the Br&hmana and thereby the 
royal priest, as also the king are divinities, 
endowed with supernatural power, they have 
like the gods in general of the Hindu pan- 
theon their own limitations. They are to 
observe the duties attached to their respec- 
tive castes with the four stages of life, be- 
longing as they do in their human aspect to 
the Hindu society with a framework of its 
own. They have, in addition, to observe the 
particular duties of the offices they hold. 
They are subject to transmigrations, bound 
like ordinary mortals to go to heaven or hell, 
and have despicable and agonizing births or 
otherwise as the results of their illegal and 
impious actions on this earth. The king and 
the royal priest constitute but the middling 
rank of the states caused by rajas (activity) 
in spite of their divinity . 8 The king, ac- 
cording to the Sukraniti, loses his claim to 
allegiance and reverence and may even be 
dethroned, should he prove an enemy of 
virtue and morality.® 

1 Manu, xi, 8$. 

2 Ibid., ix, 315,316. 

3 Ibid., vii, 3 . 4 ; v, 96. Cf. Sukra-nlti, ch. 1, 73, 

4 Ibid., vii, 5, 6. 

5 Ibid., vii, 7. 

6 Ibid., vii, 8. 

7 Ibid., v, 93. 

8 Ibid., xii, 46, 51, 24 ff 

9 See Mr R. G. Pradhm’s article in the 
Moien Review, February 1916, pp 154, 155. 
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Th* PUBLIC HALATIONS INFLUENCED BY RELI- 
GIOUS CONCEPTIONS : KING. 

The mutual public relations among the 
king and four castes under his rule have 
been a good deal influenced by such and 
other religious conceptions, e. g., the origin of 
the four castes from the mouth, arms, 
thigh and feet which assigns to each its 
particular rank . 1 The kin » identified as he 
is with the aforesaid eight deities his to 
emulate the actions of seven of them except- 
ing Kubera with whom his identification is 
limited ‘only to possession of wealth. In 
addition he has to emulate the Earth's action. 
Like Indra pouring down copious rain during 
the rainy season, he should shower benefits 
on his kingdom ; like the Sun imperceptibly 
drawing up water during the remaining 
eight months, he should gradually draw t^xes 
from his realm ; he should through his spies 
penetrate everywhere like the Wind present 
as vital air in all creatures ; he should like 
Yama (God of the Dead) exercise control 
over all his subjects bringing under his rule 
both friends and foes : like Varuna penalizing 
the sinner, he should punish the wicked • 
should follow Moon's example by being a 
source of joy to his subjects ; he should be 
Fire in his wrath against criminals and 
wicked vassals, and the all-supporter Earth 
in his support to all his subjects . 1 

The king's divinity does not place him 
above the observance of obligations attached 
to his office. In fact, his divinity requires 
that he should in reality possess a godly 
nature. The rules framed with this purpose 
in view perhaps contemplated a possibility 
of abuses of his power rendered indefinitely 
greater by the popular conception of his god- 
hood, and hence considered it wise to deal 
minutely with the subject of his self-discip- 
line/ hedging it in by several warnings and 
sanctions. His principal duties have also 
been similarly treated. The king committed 
sins and no mere infringements of salutary 
secular rules of conventions by breaches of his 
principal obligations. Danda (Punishment) 
which the Lora created as his son for king’s 
sake for the protection of creatures 4 destroys 
the king himself with his relatives for mis* 
carnage of duties.* The king is enjoined to 

f Rig- Veda, a. 90, is. 

a Manu, is. 303-311. C*. Sukra-Niti, cl*. I, 73*78. 

3 Mann, vii, 44, 46-51, 53. 

4 Ibid., vii, 14. 

5 Ibid., vii, 28 


behave like a father towards his children in 
his treatment of the people, observe the 
sacred law in his transactions with them, and 
arrange for the collection of revenue by com- 
petent officials . 1 The protection of subjects 
is as sacred a duty as the performance of a 
sacrifice/ and secures the monarch from 
every person under his protection a sixth 
part of his spiritual merit. Remissness in 
this duty brings on him a sixth part of the 
demerit of each of his subjects ruining his 
spiritual prospects, and depriving him of his 
right to revenue, tolls, duties, daily presents 
and fines.* The ensurance of safety of his 
kingdom may involve him in battle in which 
death should be preferred to ignominious 
retreat . 4 Failures of justice threw him into 
perdition* as also unjust seizure of property.* 

Brahkanas. 

The Rr&hmanas, though gods of gods, 
were not exempt from the king's control, 
though in the Satapatka Drdhmana , a r&ja- 
silya mantra repeated once or twice hints at 
such an exemption : "This man (king), O 
ye people, is your king, Soma is the king of 
us Brahmanas 7 ." They might not have en- 
joyed this immunity in practice yet they had 
many privileges, and were treated with great 
respect and lenience. The king is enjoined 
to be lenient towards Br&hmanas , 8 to give 
them jewels of all sorts and presents for the 
sake of sacrifices/ never to provoke them 
to angrr which can instantly destroy him with 
his army and vehicles , 1 °and not to levy taxes 
on Srotriyas even in times of extreme want . 1 1 
(The king should provide for the mainten- 
ance of these Srotriyas that pine with hunger, 
for the kingdom would otherwise be afflicted 
by famine. The religious merit acquired by 
the Srotriyas thus maintained procures for 
the king long life, wealth and increase of 
territory). 1 * 

1 Manu, vii, 80. 

2 Ibid , viii, 303. 

3 Manu, vii 1, 304 309 ; i*» 253. 

4 Ibid., vii, 87.89. 

5 Ibid., viii, 18, 316, 317. 343 , 344 , 3 * 6 . 386, 387, 
420 ; ix, 249, 254. 

6 Ibid., vii, 48 5 viii, 171 ; ix, S43. 244, 246* 247. 

7 Satapatha • Brihmana, v, 3, 3, 12 j v, 4, 2, 3. 

8 Manu, vii, 32. 

9 Idid., xi. 4. 

10 Manu, ix, 313-316. 

ti Ibid 7 vii, 133. 

12 Ibid., vi% 134-136. 
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Subjects. 

The various differential treatments 1 
pinned into substantive law and its adminis- 
tration and proportioned to the grades of the 
castes had also their roots in religious con • 
ceptions. Instances of these are met with 
in connexion with the right of personally 
interpreting the law to the court of justice,* 
order in which the suits were tried, 9 appro- 
priation of treasuretroves, 4 punishments for 
false evidence, 4 infliction of corporeal 
punishments, 4 defamation, 7 insolence, 8 
assault, 4 illicit intercourse, 10 and repayment 
of debt by personal service. 11 An exception 
to the ordinary rule is found in regard to the 
punishment for theft which was severest for 
Brfthmanas and gradually lesser for the other 
three castes. 1 * The condonation of some 
offences is also dictated by religious consider- 
ations, 19 e. g., forcible seizure of sacrificial 
articles. The Sudras were interdicted from 
collecting wealth, 14 while the prohibitions 
imposed on them necessarily excluded as a 
rule their participation in the cadre of higher 
state offices. 

It is the sacred duty of the subjects to 
submit to the king’s orders, 11 and guard 
against showing him hate, or incurring his 
anger and displeasure full of dire conse 
quences. 18 

Their co-operation in the administration 
of justice is enjoined in several rules with 
their usual warnings, 17 false evidence 18 being 
treated with the greatest emphasis. The 
distribution bf sin incurred by unjust decisions 
takes place thus : "One quarter of the guilt 
of an unjust decision, 1 ’ says the code, “falls 

i It is not meant here to discuss whether or not 
these differential treatments were justified and 
balanced by the self abnegation or responsibilities of 
the castes enjoying the preferences. 

a Manu, vui t 20. 

3 Ibid., vhi, S4. 

4 Ibid., viii, 37. 

$ Ibid., viii, 123. 

6 Manu, viii, IS4, is$. 

7 Ibid , vii«, 267, 268. 

8 Ibid., vin, 270-272. 

9 Ibid., vin, 279*81. 

10 Ibid., 374-S85* 

it Ibid., ix, 229. 

12 Ibid., 337. 33®* 

>3 IbkL, xi, IMS. 31,31 ; viii, 242, 339* 

14 Ibid* x, 129. 

if Ibid., vii, 13. 

16 Ibid., vii, 9, II-13. 

17 Manu, viii, 13-16. 

18 Ibid., viii, 81, 82, 93-95, 98. 99. 1 1 1- 


on him who committed the crime, one quarter 
on the false witness, one quarter on all the 
judges, one quarter on the king. But where 
he who is worthy of condemnation is 
condemned, the king is free from guilt, and 
the judges are saved from sin • the guilt falls 
on the perpetrator of the crime alone.” 1 
Just punishment of offenders purifies them, 
like those who perform meritorious acts, and 
make them eligible for heaven.* The mutual 
good relations between the Brfthmanas and 
Kahattriyas are pointed out as essential to 
the welfare of both, 8 while the injunctions 
for adhering each of the castes to its duties 
giving rise to the political harmony contem- 
plated by the law-giver attach formidable 
punishments to the sins of deviations 
thereform. 4 

Parallels to many of the above provisions 
are met with in other legal systems 4 and in 
the Mahdbh&rafa* 

The extent to which religious ideas in- 
fluenced polity and political thoughts, will 
now be apparent. They coloured the whole 
system from the State-ideal to the inner- 
most strata. The caste-system which was 
imbued with religion and had perhaps ori- 
ginated in religious exigencies supplied the 
framework of Hindu society not excluding 
its polity, the rights and priveliges of the 
king and the people detailed above could 
not have had their origin except in that 
socio-religious institution, and subsequent 
politico-religious conceptions. The polity 


1 Manu, viii, 18, 19. 

2 Ibid., viii, 318. 

3 Ibid., ix, 320 32s. 

4 Ibid., sii, 70-72. 


.. S Baudhayana, i, 18, 7*8, 18, 17 ; 19.8 5 19. *2 j 
», 1, 5-10 ; 1, 17 ; 3. 57 . 3** 

Gautama, viii, 13 1 x, 9, 44 i *>» 14 } xii, wj ; 
15 - 17 , 44 47 1 xiii, 11, 14-16 ; xiv, 45 ; xviii, 24-27, 32 . 

Vasishtha. 1 43, 44 ; iii, 14 ; xvi, 33, 34 j xix, 
3 - 6 . *3, 43 4$, 48 i xx, 41 ; xxi, 1-5. 16. 

Vifbau, iii, 6 , 26 , 27 , 44 , 65, $0-52, 58, 70, 71, 79 5 
iv, 96 ; 3 2-8, 19, 33-25, 33 : 35 . 37 - 38 , 40, 41, 43, 150, 
196 ; xxii, 48-30 5 xxxv, 6 ; lit, 2. 

Apastamba, i, io, 16 ; 24, 22 ; 2$, 4.5 ; ii, *5, 
11 ; 26, 2-3 s 16, 10 $ 26, iO-27, 9 5 *7* *4 ! *»S- 
Yftjffavafkya, I, 311-313, 321-323, 333 . 334 , 33 *, 
353 , 35 * 5 u, 34 . 43, 81, 163, 205-207,235,286, 

* 7 , 2344 ,* 44 , 257 . 


.*94 5 


6 MBh. ( Sinti-Parva, ch 56, slks. 24, 25 ; ch. 
78, slks. 21.23; cb. 75, ilk. 7 ; ch. 165, iflts, 4* 7*io, 
13, i8*so ; 

Anuasana-Parva, ch. 6t, slk. 30 ; ch. 152, slks. 
16, si-23. 
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therefore received its religious colour and 
semblance through 

(i) the caste-system ; 

(a) the politico religious conceptions ; 

(3) the inclusion of polity (danda-nlti) 
In the sacred la * \ l 

(4) the treatment of breaches of many 
political rules as sins, and attachment there- 
to of those sanctions (of hell fee.) that are 
prescribed for religious deviations groper. 
This feature is not so much in evidence in 
special treatises of polity like the KautilXya, 

- 1 Cf. Mams, i, 2. 


K&mandaHya Ac., as in the ‘systems of 
sacred law’ like Mam ; 

(5) the inclusion of arthas&stra in itih&sa 
which comprises along with it five other sub- 
jects, 1 viz., pur&na, itivtitto % Akhy&yikA, udd- 
harana and dharntasdstra. This itih sa con- 
stitutes the fifth Veda* and polity dealt with 
as part of both iharmasAstra and arthasAstra 
assumes thereby a religious appearance by 
being one of the sub-constituents of the fifth 
Veda . 

1 Kautillya Vriddha-samyogali, p. ia 

2 Ibid., Vidyasamuddesah* p, 7~"atharvu-vede- 
tih&sa vedancha ?edah.*’ 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OR ITS 

. bUB-TOPICS , 


(49) Dutavakyaprabanbha ; 

author not mentioned ; in the possession of 
Maharaja of Travancote. 

On nltisAstra. 

Ibid., MS. No. 5997. p. 470* 

(50) Prajapaddhati ; 

author not mentioned ; in the possession of Pich- 
chudlkshltar of Akhilandapuram. 

On nltiststra. 

Ibid.., Vol. 11 , MS. No. 5931, p. 319* 

(51) Satru-mitropasanti : 

no author mentioned. P. D. as above. 

On nltlsistra. 

Ibid., Vol. II, MS. No. 5270, p. |2t. 

(52) Chanakvasloka \ 
in Maithila character. 

H. P ^istrl’s Catalogue of Palmleafand Selected 
Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library , Nepal , 
MS. Na 1475, GA p. 60. [See preface to the cata- 


(J3) Hitopadesa. 

The first manuscript is a fragment in Newari and 
the second was copied in the reign of Yaksbamalla in 
the year $94 of the Nepal era, i«t., 1474 A.D. 

Ibid., MS. No. is83kba,P' 7 K 
and MS. No. 1608 A, p. 75. 

[See also preface as above.] 


($ 4 ) Ekadasadyadhikabaxa, 
by Murari Misra, Mahimabopadbyiya. Unique. 
The manuscript was copied by Harikara, son of 
Mabamahopidnyftyn Sri Ratnakam. 

On domestic and foreign affairs, as a sequel to the 
author's work on B|dbabhyuchchaya Laksbana, i.e,. 
on the poRtSad obstacles. 

/Mo, MS. Na 1076 KA % p. 


(55) Kusopadesatika, 

by Btndhm Sena. In Newari character. Copied 


inN. S. 644*1524 A.D. The small poem in 8 verses 
known as Kusopadesa or Gunftshtaka is said to have 
been composed by Angada-kumtra, and the com- 
mentary is by a Buddhist, VajrAchgryya bindbava 
Sena belonging to the Mahavihtra to the east of 
Ksshthamandapa. It was composed under a tree 
within the compound of the Mahgvihara. 

On politics. 

Ibid., MS. No. 1647 Cha, p. 85. 

Preface XLIV. 


(56) Rajavidhanasara. 

A work on politics in two parts by Ranganfttha 
Suri, the son of Panditarija Bajan»tha for the benegt 
of MaharAjadhirgja Yuddhaglrv&na S»hi of the Gorkin 
dynasty of Nepal (1799-1816) at KAntipura, which p 
another name of Ksthamandu The first ]>art treats 
of the court (s&ngopanga) and the second part tht 
duties of the king. Umque. 

Ibid., MS., Na 23s, p. 244* 


( 57 ) Tantrakhyanakatha, 

copied in N. tt. 725 perhaps by a Buddhist scribe. 

An abstract of the Panchatantra with a Newari 


translation. 

Ibid., MS. Na 1534/a, p. 64, and MS. Na 1584 

The^following manuscripts with their descriptions 
are mentioned in Aufrecbt's Catalogue Catalogorum : 


(58) Agni-Puraka, Rajaniti. 

b 

Burnell 187* 

( Aufrecht , Pt. i, p. a). 

(59) Katiiamiutanidhi. 

An epitome of tbe Panchatantra by AnantabhatU. 
Hall, p. 183. (Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 78). 

(60) Kotayuddhamirraya. 

K. 224. (Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 130). 

(61) Kautilya’s Nitisara* 

Oppcrt, II, 6146. 
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Its commentary 6147. He is quoted by Kshlra- 
svsrain on Amarakosa, by Mallioitha, Hemacbandra. 
b 

Ox/. 185 

(Aufncht, Pt. i, p 130). 

(63) CHANAKYANITI or CHANAKYA*RAJANin Or 
Chanakya-Saiakv (also called Rdjaniti-sdstra m 
Aufncht Pt. x, p. 501). 

JO. 3518 and many other catalogues. 

(Aufncht, Pt. I, p. 184). 

(63 ) Laghuchanakya. 

P. 23 ; Oppert 7390. (Auf/echt, Pt. I, p. 184). 

(64 ) Vriddhachanakya. 

b 

Oaf. 131. • 

(Aufncht, Pt. 1, p. 184). 

APPENDIX. 

Manuscripts on Polity or Allied Topics. 

(65) Chanakyabakyasara. 

Bbk. a6. (Aufncht, Pt. I, p. 184). 

(66) Chanakyasarasamoraha. 

Oudh. 1877,64. W. 1591, 1592. ( Aufncht , Pt. i, 
p. 184'. 

(67) N ITISASTR A-SAMUCHCH AYA, 

Peters. 3, 39$. (Aufncht, Pt, i t 299). 

(68) Nitisamuciucbaya 

Peters. 3, 395* (Aufncht, Pt. x, 299). 


(69 ) Nitisamuchchaya 

Oppert 6024. ( Aufncht , Pt. 1, 299). 

(70) N II 1SARASAHQRAHA| 

by Madhusudana. 

Rgdh, 2!. (Aufncht Pt. I, p. 299). 

(71) Nitisara— R adh. 21 ; Oppert 7*1 *359, 
6364. H, 3377- 

(72) Ibid,, by Kimandaki (q. v. in Aufncht). 

(73) Ibid., attributed to Sukrichiryya. L. 1828'; 
Oudh xviii, 94. 

(74) Ibid,, attributed to Ghatakarpara. Printed 
inHaberlm, p. 504. ('vfrecht, Pt. I, p. 299). 

(7$) YuktikalpaTaru, 0/ which a portion deals 
•with polity . Its reputed author is Bhojadeva, or 
Bhopir&ja, or Bhoja, son of Sindhula, king of Dhgra. 

a 

He is mentioned by Dasavala, Oxt 328 ; by Sulapini 
a 

in Prgyaschittaviveka, Oxf. 183 ; by Allftdnfttha, W., 
p. 33*, by Baghunandana. C f. Dharesvara.... Ke 
is praised by the poets Chhittapa, Dcvesvara, Vmayaka, 
Sankara, Sarasvatl kutumba-duhitr. It is almost 
superfluous to add that not one of the works was 
actually written by himself. Taey really belong 
to authors who either lived during his reign or some- 
time after. 

(Aufncht Pt. I, p. 418). 

This book has been recently edited and published. 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OF “SCHOOL-GOING” AGE 


T HE following is taken from the Report 
of the Administration of Travancore 
for the year 1091 Malabar Bra 
<1915-16 A%D.). 

“From the statement given below, it will be seen 
that the percentage of pupils under instruction in the 
taluks noted below was more than 100 in 1091 Af E. 
(1015*16). This apparent absurdity is due to the 
adoption, arbitrarily as elsewhere, of 15 per cent, of 
the population as approximately representing the 
number of children of school-goiog age. The state- 
ment also gives the percentage of pupils under in- 
struction. taking the number oi children of school 
going age to he 26 per cent of the population . 


The Government of India still stick to 
their false estimates. The Modern Review 
has been giving the lie direct to this under- 
estimate by quoting statistics from U.S.A. 
and other European countries. Now that 
we have yet another proof of the falseness 
oi the estimate— ana that too from oar 
own country— the Government of India 
can no longer, with any good grace, stick 
to their estimates. Now and again, the 
non-official members of the legislative 
councils are twitted with the unreliability 


Taluq. 

Popn. in 
1911. 

15 p.c. oi 
popn. 

Actual strength 
of the schools 
in 1091. 

Percentage accg. 
to 15 p.c. 
estimate. 

Percentage accg. 
to 2o p.c. 
estimate. 

Trivandrum 

... 155138 

23271 

24279 

104 83 

62.59 

Mavelikara 

... 130728 

19609 

20201 

108.02 

61.81 

Thiruvella 

... 173768 

26065 

80906 

118.57 

71.14 

Kottayam 

... 112181 

16821 

17789 

106.75 

63.45 

Chauganasseri 

MioacbU 

96241 

14436 

14751 

102.18 

61.81 

... 78871 

11831 

12477 

105.46 

63.88 



(The italics are ours.) 
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of their statistics and generalisations. 
The remits of the economic enquiries made 
under very arduous conditions by the non- 
officials nave been poohpoohed by the 
Government and the European University 
Proefcsom of India. The Government of 
India ought to set a higher example of 
accuracy and regard for accuracy. So, 
will the .Government of India revise their 
false estimates in their next year’s report ? 
It may disturb their self-coiuplacency a bit 
and their prestige much. But it can’t be 
helped.- Prestige must bend low before 
Truth. 


The underestimate works great harm in 
another direction. The ideal i* not set as 
high as it ought to lie. Efieetive and sin- 
cere work demands an idcul ; we must 
know what to work up to. Lower the 
ideal and the effort slackens. This is as 
true of an individual as of a government. 
So the government ought to raise its ideal 
that it may set to its wotk more vigorous- 
ly. 

Sank, 


BERTR\NL) RUSSEL’S PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

M K.^ Bertrand Russel’s “Principles of false beliefs or not, no amount o I reason* 
Social Reconstruction” is a book in ing against them. is able to prevent such a 
which the author diagnoses, like a catastrophe as the war. For, certain 
* rU ? .P^yskian, the nature of the impulses that lead to war, can only be 
malady which Europe suffers from and controlled and checked by contrary impul- 
suggests remedies which would act not ses and not by cold and negative reason, 
merely as palliatives providing temporary So, it matters little whether the war is due 
relief but effect a radical cure, at least for to the wickedness of the Germans or to the 
sometime to come. The book has been diplomacy and ambitions of governments, 
praised for its felicitous literary style ; but The fact remains that the war is accepted 
although I am an admirer of Russel’s by people who are neither Germans nor 
writings because they reflect clear reason- diplomatists. It may be argued that they 
ing, depth of understanding and breadth have been led to believe certain things 
of vision, 1 fail to discover in them any which are not wholly true and const- 
remarkable imaginative qualities, such as quently they think that it is their duty to 
flashes of humour and satue, subtlety and prosecute the war, but then, these very 
delicacy of expression, or balance and beliefs are an index to their impulses. Mr. 
rhythm of speech. His style is undoubted- Russel writes : “Grown men like to ima- 
Ij vigorous and animated, but then, his gine ’ themselves more rational than 
vigour n the vigour of thought, his anima- children and dogs, and unconsciously con- 
tion is that of his soul. The manner of ceal from themselves how great a part 
the writer does not captivate so much as impulse plays in their lives.** “Impulse,** 
that of Mr. Wells and Mr. Chesterton he says, “is at the basis of our activity, 
does ; it is the matter, the thought, which much more than desire/* 
arrests the attention of the reader from Mr. Russel admits that impulse is ‘erra- 
the beginning to the end. tic,* Anarchical* and 'blind*, and that men, 

r J® V* P r€ * J f ce .» b* explaine the purpose who are serious about their business, are 
^ Jus hook. He intends to suggest “a philo- generally led more by desire than by 
fopiiiof politics based upon the belief that impulse. Thus all paid work is done from 
impulse hat mom effect than conscious desire, for there the payment is more 
piupose in moulding u&eu*s lives/* He desired than the work itself. But impulse 
takes the instance of the present war in his does not reckon at all the desirability of 
vmy first chapter and points out that an activity ; it scorns all consequences, 
whatever the views of the war may be, Hence,, it may lead to the greatest aswelf 
and whether those views are based on as the worst things of the world, (t may 
79V4-6 
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b» led to war and havoc ; it may also lead 
to art and literature. It will, therefore, 
never do to promote the life of well-regulat- 
ed desires mttrad of the life of impulses. 
We have o.iiy to turn the chanael9 of 
impulse from death into life, from decay 
into growth. Howevermuch, moralists ana 
economists may preach of controlling im- 
pulse by will and of governing life by pur- 
poses, a nation cannot follow this preach- 
ing without running the risk ot enfeebling 
its own vitality. For instance, he says, 
“Industrialism and organisation are con- 
stantly forcing civilised nations to live 
more and more by purpose rather than 
impulse.” Such institutions may either 
kill vitality or create certain impulses 
which may be worse in their effects. For, 
it must be remembered, that modes of life 
and outward circumstances modify and 
affect impulses to a very large extent. In 
fact, these modifications are the most 
interesting studies to the students of poli- 
tical and social institutions. 

What impulses, then, are there at the 
source of the present war? Mr. Russel 
names two impulses, one of 'aggression' 
and the other of 'resistance to aggression.' 
The first impulse, again, generates certain 
beliefs : for instance, the belief of a certain 
superiority of a people over others which 
makes them feel their own concerns as of 
paramount importance and regard the 
rest of the world simply as ‘‘material for 
the triumph or salvation of the higher 
race." Mr. Russel points out that “iu 
modern politics this attitude h embodied 
in imperialism. Europe as a whole has 
this attitude towards Asia and Africa, 
and many Germans have this attitude 
towards the rest of Europe." The second 
impulse, vis., that of resistance to aggres- 
sion also brings a train of beliefs in its 
wake— such as, the belief in the 'peculiar 
wickedness’ of a people whose aggression 
is dreaded. 

But Mr. Russel, for one moment, does 
not support those people who do not share 
the above impulses ot war, because they 
are passive and pacifist people, in other 
words, because their impulsive nature 
is more or lesB dead. He rightly says : 
"Impulse is the expression of life and 
while it exists, there is hope of its 
turning towards life instead of towards 
death ; bnt lack of impulse is death, and 
out of death no new life will corns." The 
passive and pacifist attitude towards war 


is, therefore, absolutely to be condemned. 
But then, there may be an active type of 
pacifism and that pacifism should never be 
considered as passionless or bloodless. 
For, "it is not the act of a passionless 
man to throw himself athwart the whole 
movement of the national life, to urge an 
outwardly hopeless cause, to incur oblo* 
quy and to resist the contagion of collec- 
tive emotion." This very passionate 
utterance is a clear proof that it was not 
prompted by cold reason. Mr. Kassel is 
not a closet philosopher. I wish to 
remind my readers in this connexion, that 
this noble aud large-hearted seer and 
savant of England has recently suffered 
internment owing to his bold and fearless 
pronouncement against the policy of con- 
scription that England has been compelled 
to adopt during the war. 

Mr. Russel condemns the war on the 
ground that the impulses embodied in it, 
do not make for life. A man endowed 
with fine and high impulses of art qnd 
knowledge— impulses that lead to creative 
activities— can never possibly suffer himself 
to be swayed and governed by the pas- 
sions of war which only lead to death and 
decay. But the question here inevitably 
arises, why are the majority of men not 
guided by what Russel designates as life- 
giving impulses ? Why are those nobler 
impulses submerged and lost and the baser 
impulses surge high in the current of 
modern life ? Mr. Russel lays the blame 
at the door of the existing social and poli- 
tical institutions. "There is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark," he as- 
serts, and we have not fully enquired into 
it. We have not sufficiently analysed or ex- 
amined the principles that are at the bot- 
tom of the social institutions— we have 
allowed things to drift and to take their 
own course, as we say. The war has 
brought about a critical turning point of 
thought ; we are now forced to review the 
social institutions and to formulate new 
'principles of social reconstruction.' 

This very eflort of analysing and exami- 
ning the pnncipleS that are at the bottom 
of social and political institutions, subjects 
the author to criticism with regard to his 
philosophy of impulses. If, as Mr. RussSl 
is inclined to thinx, men were more guided 
by impulse than by reason in social and 
political activities, what would be the use 
of analysing those activities in order to 
formulate certain 'principles' which would 
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be operative in bringing about a new 
otdcr of society ? Obviously, then, Mr. 
Russel sets much greater store by reason 
and principles than by blind impulses ? 
But then, tie would discriminate between 
impulses that make for life and impulses 
that make for death. How would 
emphasize and impress this discrimination 
on the minds of the people, if not by 
reasoning, as discrimination certainly pro- 
supposes reasoning? Hence, it i» clear 
that any attempt at social reconstruction 
must be first of all preceded by a rational 
search for certain principles, and then, as 
its sequel, certain impulses must spring up 
to operate on those principles. ‘Blind’ 
impulse can never be at the basis ot a 
scheme of social reconstruction such as 
Mr. Russel brings lorwatd before us. 

In criticising the institutions, Mr. 
Russel very forcibly points that they arc 
‘inherited from a simpler age,’ when new 
possibilities of growth had not come into 
existence. In spite of the movements of 
Renaissance and Reformation, the mediaeval 
idea of authority has not completely 
broken down and hence, even today, 
there is not much adequate scope for the 
growth of the individual as there ought to 
be in a scheme of organic society. Much 
of medievalism still persists in all institu- 
tions. If now, it is urged that institutions 
must be based upon voluntary combina- 
tion rather than the force ol law' or 
authority, there is bound to conic funda- 
mental changes in all institutions. 

To take a concrete instance of the insti- 
tution of the state, it may be shown how 
extremely harmful some of its powers are. 
Mr. Russel writes : 

“It can seize men’s property through taxation, 
determine the law of marriage and inheritance, punish 
the expression of opinions which it dislikes, pul men 
to death for wishing the region they inhabit to 
belong to a different state, ana order all able-bodied 
males to risk their lives in battle whenever it considers 
war desirable. On many matters disagreements with 
the purposes and opinions of the state is criminal .’ 1 

In recent years, men were imprisoned 
in England for expressing ‘disagreement’ 
with the Christian religion, it is, therefore, 
quite a matter of surprise to Mr. Russel, 
as it must be to all thoughtful people in 
the work), why the state should have the 
power to command men to go to the 
battlefield. He cites two hypothetical 
cases of a French artist and a German 
musician who have been called upon to fly 
at each other’s throat. It is not consider- 


ed what a loss it will be to civilisation if 
either of them is killed. If these two people 
refused to kill each other, they would be 
shot down. “This is,” writes Mr. Russel, 
“the politics of Bedlam.” Not much of 
difference one notices between this kind of 
despotism of the 9tateand the despotism of 
mediaeval kings and Popes. 

But the question here may be fittingly 
asked : “Why do men acquiesce in the 
power of the state?” Mr. Russel thinks 
that there is a traditional reason for this 
obedience and that simply is the personal 
loyalty to the sovereign. For, it must not 
be forgotten that European states grew 
up under the feudal system. Therefore, tri- 
bal feeling has been one of the greatest 
sources of the power of the state. “The 
fear of crime and anarchy within and 
the fear of aggression from without” have 
strengthened that power considerably. 

*1 he tribal feeling, though it generates 
a narrow type of patriotism, is natural ; 
and the fears, mentioned above, are quite 
reasonable. But, as soon as the state is 
vested with the power of promoting 
efficiency in war, the original purpose 
of self-protection may be altogether lost 
sight of, and the mere inclination to 
use its power, for good or for evil, may 
become irresistible. “It is of the essence of 
the state to suppress violence within and 
to facilitate it without,” writes Mr. 
Russel. “The state,” he goes on to say, 
“makes an entirely artificial division of 
mankind and of our duties towards them : 
towards one group we are bound by the 
law, towards the other only by the pru- 
dence of highwaymen.” 

Besides war, the modern state is harm- 
ful on another ground. It is lacking in 
individual initiative. A number of officials 
will decide all important questions and 
the few others that remain, will be decided 
by mob-psychology in the form of popular 
vote. There is hardly any room for indivi- 
dual initiative. It must not lie thought 
that the officials are always the best and 
the ablest representatives of the people. 
Men who achieve distinction in politics 
may be ambitious and power-seeking and 
full of cajolery and craft, but mav not be 
equally upright and idealistic, selfless and 
highbrained. Therefore, “the principal 
source of the harm done by the state is the 
fact that power is its chief end.” • 

I wish to disabuse my readers of the 
notion that Mr. Russel wishes to detract 
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from the slate all its powers and leave no 
room for tne exercise of its authority. Ia 
cases, where the welfare of the whole 
community is concerned, in preventing 
injustice and preserving law and order, 
the state must exercise its power over 
individuals. Mr. Russel thinks that 
compulsory sanitation and compulsory 
education, lor instance, should be enforced 
by the state. The state must also interfere 
in cases of economic injustice, 

But how can the state enjoy certain 9et 
of powers and be deprived of certain other 
powers ? If the state remains an organized 
instrument of authority, as it is now, how 
can it be possible to disintegrate it and 
thus curtail its authority ? 

The solution, here offered by Mr. 
Russel to this outstanding problem, may 
be given in his own words : 

'There it one wav by which organization and 
liberty can be combined, and that is, by securing 
power for Voluntary organizations consisting of 
men who have chosen to belong to them because thev 
embody some purpose which all their members 
consider important, not a purpose imposed by 
accident or outside force. The state, being geogra* 

S local, cannot be a wholly voluntary association, 
ut for that very reason there ia need of a strong 
public opinion to restrain it from a tyrannical use of 
its powers. This public opinion, ia most matters, 
cau only be secured by combinations of those who 
have certain interests or desires in common." 

All this is very suggestive ami stimulat- 
ing. Tiie new philosophy of Pluralism has 
vitally affected all departments of modern 
thought just as a few years ago, the 
theory of Evolution tiecame the lord of all 
our thinking, Therefore, in the theory of 
the state, the monistic idea of the state is 
receding and making way for the pluralis- 
tic idea, the idea of having a many-centred 
State instead of having a unice nt red one. 
When that will be accomplished, each 
“multiple personality” according to its indi- 
vidual instincts and inclinations, will volun- 
tarily associate itself with certain centres 
which will ju9t suit and correspond to 
its certain “selves.” For instance, an artist 
may associate himself with art-organization 
and certain culture-organizations ; he may, 
if it suit9him, associate himself with the 
organization of science also, or with the 
centre of religion but may not like to 
belong to the commercial or the industrial 
organizations. And no one will compel 
him to go against his temperament and 
serve the interest of the state by joining 
the military or the commercial o r ganizi- 
tions at any time, even if the need be very 


urgent. In this way, the problem of the 
iniividual and the state may be partially 
solved and a better era may ?ome in the 
history of humanity. But it must be noted 
that pluralism applied to the state will not 
be the last word— all groups must have 
th^r ultimate unity 10 a world-federa- 
tion. 

With regard to war, Mr. Russel's 
pronouncements are very strong and 
outspoken. He takes war to be a perma- 
nent institution ; in a larger seQ9e it exists 
in the state at ail times. There is war 
between class and class, and similarly 
there is war between self-interested and 
self-centred nations. Russel’s analysis into 
the causes of the present war are as 
follows 

"In economic dispute* we all know that whatever 
is vigorous ia the wage-earaiog classes is opposed to 
"industrial peace,” because the existing distribution 
of wealth is felt to be unfair. Those who enjoy a 
privileged position endeavour to bolster up their 
claims by appealing to the desire for peace, and 
decrying those who promote strife between tbe 
classes. It never occurs to them that by opposing 
changes without considering whether they are just, 
the capitalists share the responsibility for the class- 
war. And in exactly the same way England shares 
the responsibility lor Germany's war. If actual war 
is ever to cease there will have to be political methods 
of achieving the results which now can only be 
achieved by successful fighting, and nations will have 
voluntarily to admit adverse claims which appear 
just in the judgment of neutrals." 

1 shall refrain from making any com- 
ments on the above passage. 1 wish only 
to make this remark that while Mr. 
Russel is against actual war, he is not an 
absolute pacifist, as we have seen already. 
He urges, more than anyone else, tne 
absolute necessity of having an element of 
healthy conflict in human affairs. He is 
an ( active pacifist,' in this sense that 
harmony is his ultimate goal, bat it must 
be the harmony of discords. Discussing 
the possibility of a permanent peace he 
mukes the following excellent observation : 

"We in England boast of the Pax Brittanica which 
we have imposed upon the warring races and 
religions in India. If we are right in boasting of 
this, if we have to fact conferred a benefit upon 
India by enforced Peace, the Germans would be right 
in blasting if they could impose a Pax Germaaka 
upon Europe." 

It is therefore very clear that he does 
not blame any one people for disturbing 
the peace of the world inasmuch as he 
does not reckon the most obvious and well- 
known causes of the present disturbance 
as real causes. As a philosopher, he probes 
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deep into the whole question and lays 
hold of the fundamentals. He does not 
dream of a utopia in which all injustice 
and irregularity will be swept away and 
only peace and. good will reign supreme. 
He is absolutely convinced th it unless the 
whole fabric of society be reconstructed 
ftom the. very foundation, “by far-reaching 
changes in education, in the economic 
structure of society and in the moral code 
by which public opinion control? the 
lives of men and women/’ and we may add, 
in ideas of religion also, we can never 
hope of better times to come. War will 
follow war and civilization will totter at 
its very basis. 

1 do not intend to take a survey of the 
whole book, for it is impossible to do so 
within the limited compass of an article. 
He has touched on the questions of proper- 
ty, marriage, education and religion in the 
succeeding chapters. I merely intended to 
introduce the book to readers who might 
not have heard about it and I hope that 
this hasty introduction will awaken 
their interest to peruse the book to their 
own satisfaction. 

Tracing the philosophy of impulses with 
which the author began his work into the 
various departments of education, proper, 
ty, etc., Mr. Russel concludes thus in the 
end:- 
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“Men’* impulses and desires isay ba divided into 
those that are creative and those that are poeseeiive. 
Some of our activities are directed to creating what 
wouJI not otherwise eaist, offers are directed towards 
acquiring or attaining what easts already. The 
typical creative impulse is that oi the artist ; the 
typical possessive impulse is that of property. The 
best life is that in which creative impuNes play the 
largest part and possessive impulses the smallMt. 
The best institutions are those which produce the 
greatest possible creativeness and the least possess* 
iveness compatible with «clf-preicrvation.” 

In times, when the gloom of war and 
its harrowing sights of havoc and destruc- 
tion so completely overpower men’s minds 
that it is impossible to look ahead and 
cherish hopes of brighter days yet, 
such books as this are so inspiring and 
refreshing ! It helps to rekindle the faith 
that sometimes wanes and flickers in us, 
when gusts of doubt rise and the night of 
despair deepens. If then, some seer like 
Mr. Russel were suddenly to appear and 
sing that he was 

“Oue who never turned hie back but marched 

breaet forward, 

Never doubled clouds would break. 

Never dreafned, though right were worsted, wrong 

would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.”— 

we, whose hopes and faith had faltered, 
might yet “stretch out our lame hands of 
hope” to him and wait with him for the 
coming dawn. 

Ajit Kumar Chakra vertv. 


NUNICI PALIS ATIOX OF OUR TRAMWAYS 


T HB history of the intro luctioii oi the 
Tramways in Calcutta which is still 
within the memory of every middle- 
aged man, is soon told : but all the same it 
is not of small value to the reader who 
takes more than ail ordinary interest in 
the affairs of the Second City in the British 
Empire, the erstwhile Capital of the British 
Indian Empire an 1 till now the “Premier 
City in India.” 

The first section of the Calcutta Tram- 
ways from Sealdah to the Dalhousie 
Square, which used to be worked by horses 
was opened in November, 1880. The 
cars were double-storied. The fare for 
a ride in the first storey was a picc only, 


while tint for travelling in the second 
was the double of that sum. A Mr. 
Smith, formerly of Messrs. Thomas & 
Co., the livery stable-keepers of Dhurrum- 
tolla Street, had charge of the company’s 
stables, and Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co. 
were their managing agents. The Cal- 
cutta Tramways were constructed by the 
concessionaires, Messrs. Parish and Soutar, 
the latter being a brother of the Bengal 
Civilian who happened to be at one time 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation. 
The engineer who laid the track was a 
Dane named Daniel Larsen, who had built 
the tranjways in the city of Melbourne 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. Later 
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on the concessionaires of the Calcutta 
tramways sold their lines, to a company 
incorporated in London, for £4,000 per 
mile. The new company extended the tram* 
ways through other streets of the city 
ana suburbs and now we have a net* 
work of tram lines through almost all the 
principal thoroughfares of Calcutta, which 
has caused a great development of such a 
cheap and amazingly convenient mode of 
travelling in the “City of Palaces.” When 
the Tramways Company was first register, 
ed in 1880, it began business, as we have 
already seen, with«horse-cars only, electri- 
lication not being then the order of the 
day, which came on at about a couple of 
decades or so later. Now the Calcutta 


No. I.*— Capital Aotbouisd and Paid op-* 
Particulars. Authorised. Paid up. 

£ £ 

Ordinary Shares of £ 5 each 700,000 688,050 

Preference Shares pi £ 5 each 700,000 250,000 

1,400,000 038,050 

No. I!.— Receipts and Expenditure Ok 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT— 

Expenditure. 


Outlay to Slat December, 1015 
Outlay for the year 1916- 
Land 

Huildinge and Plant ... 

Cars 


£. s. d. 
1,344,630 7 7 

5,746 17 10 
96 8 4 

1,560 8 10 

1,382,094 2 7 


Tramways, although there is still much 
room for improvement in many directions 
in their working, have become a wonder to 
those who had seen the days when palan- 
quins and hackney carriages were the sole 
modes of locomotion for the middle-classes 
with limited means. The Tramways are 
now ridden not unoften even by day-labour- 
ers and coolies and the weekly earnings of 
the Tramways Co., amount at an average 
to Rs. 70,000 in round figures, i.e., nearly 
37 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

The mileage in Calcutta proper of the 
Tramways was 23 miles during 1905 and 
1906, 27 miles during 1907, 30 miles for 
the next two years, and 30.5 miles since 
1910. The mileage for Howrah has been 
1 .75 miles since that service was establish- 
ed in 1908. The aggregate mileage on 
both sides of the river was, at end ofl9l6, 
35.25 miles. 

The following tables show the number 
of passengers carried by the Tramways 
year by year during the twelve years end- 
ing 31st December 1916 



Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Total. 

1906 

... 28,831,764 


23.831,764 

1906 

.. 26,118,093 

.... . 

26,113.093 

1907 

... 27,488,481 


27,431,431 

1908 

... 26,738,167 

503.291 

27,241,458 

1909 

... 27.488.8190 

1,197 661 

28,686,411 

1910 

... 39,105.129 

1,350,194 

30,455.323 

1011 

... 31,876.934 

1,489.625 

33,366,559 

1912 

... 34,253,030 

1,816.491 

36.069.530 

1913 

... 35,647,467 

1.993.362 

37,640 829 

1014 

.. 35,743,058 

2,026,928 

87,769.986 

1915 

... 35,345,531 

2,083,046 

37.428,577 

1916 

... 37,309,620 

2,326,450 

39,686,070 


The accounts in brief, both Capital and 
Revenue, of the Calcutta Tramways Co., 
incorporated in London are appended 
lielow 
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“ Debenture Stock interest 
„ Preference Stock Intern t 
„ fJOth (Interim) Divide^ 

,, iti tercet JodJ.ostw 
„ income T«ie 
* Balance 


15,730 0 0 
12,500 0 0 
20,641 10 0 
421 IS l 
1,944 2 6 
77,602 7 4 


128,859 12 30 


* Cr 

Receipt*. 

Hr Traffic Receipts 
Sundry Receipts— 

„ Muuitious 
„ M Advertising 
„ Transfer Fees 
Exchange 


Balance down 

Interest from Investments and De- 
posits 1,134 10 11 


122,017 1 0 

„ Balauce from 1915 

Accounts 07.844 18 2 

Less— 49th Dividend 

paid 44*723 5 0 
Transfer to Reserve 
for Depreciation, 
etc. 15,000 0 0 

Contribution to 
Provident Fuhd 1,300 1 10 

61,032 6 10 

6,812 11 4 


238,546 4 5 

943 2 0 
888 15 7 
48 7 0 
697 16 3 


241,124 S 3 
120,612 1 7 


128,859 12 10 


An analysis of the Accounts of the 
company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber 1916 together with the appendices 
and statements attached to them furnish 
us, indeed, with an interesting study. 
The revenue for the year, including 
interest on investments ana deposits, less 
interest on loans and income tax 
amounted to £11 9,68 1-6 0, the balance 
bronght forward from , ^accounts for 
1915 was £6,812-11-4; the total being 
£126,493-17-4. The interest and dividends 

K id during the year under revival were : 

benture stock interest, £15,750 ; prefer- 
ence share dividend, £12,500 ; interim 
dividend on ordinary shares of 3 a. per 
share, £20,641-10 ; total, £48,801-10 ; leav- 
ing an available balance of £77,602-7-4 ; 
which the directors proposed to deal with 
aij follows Payment of final dividend of 
6s fid per share, making 9% per cent, for 
the year, £44,723*5-0 ; transfer to reserve 
foe depreciation, fiw. £20,000; transfer to 
xesem for depreciation of investments 
££2,000; contribution to staff provident 


fund, £1,283-8 ; balance to be carried for* 
ward, subject to excess profits duty, 
£9,595-14-4 ; total £77,002-7-4. The re- 
serve for depreciation, &c., at the com- 
mencement of the year ntider notice, stood 
at £81,484-4-1, and after deduction from 
this amount the sum of £8,646-3-2 written 
off for renewals during the year, and add* 
ing £20,000 proposed to he allocated as 
above, the reserve stands at £92,841-0-1 1. 
In addition to this a separate reserve fund 
has been opened for depreciation of invest- 
ments to which it is proposed to transfer 
daring the current year tne sum of £2.000. 

The stability of the Company ’s business 
as indicated by their Traffic receipts, which 
showed a steady improvement during the 
year, resulting, in the increase of £13,487 
as compared with the preceding year. 

As regards Expenditure, the Indian work- 
ing expenses showed an increase of £2,484, 
chiefly due to the enhanced cost of main- 
tenance of the permanent-way, the major 
portion of the capital expenditure being 
represented by the outlay on the land pur- 
chased for the extension of the Upper Cir- 
cular Road car-shed just east of the Lily 
Cottage. 

Now, the humble writer of these lines 
is not in the least inclined, following the 
example of a politician who has suddenly 
risen into prominence, to find fault with 
the Tramways Co., and call them by such 
sweet names as “robbers,” “petty traders” 
and “wretched foreigners,” ct hoc genus 
omne. Patriotism is good, but it should 
have, to be effective, as a vadc mecum of 
efficiency and not in a futile rage to vilely 
abuse others more capable and therefore 
more fortunate than ourselves in trade 
and commerce and in money-making 
and thereby in acquiring influence and 
power. I would however call upon our 
Municipal Commissioners in the name of 
self-government, which they certainly 
enjoy and the precious functions of which 
they are expected to exercise in a proper 
manner in the interests of the people whom 
they represent, to assume control and 
management, as soon as the contract with 
the Company ceases, of our Tramways in 
the interests of the ratepayers on those 
grounds mutatis mutandis which I have 
repeatedly shown in the columns of The 
AfodernReWewfortheState-ownership and* 
State working of the Indian Railways. It 
is, moreover, the Indian citizens of Calcutta 
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who contribute largly to the earning* of 
these Tramways and they should in all 
conscience, be worked mainly in their inter- 
ests ; and surely the Municipality which 
maintains with efficiency the huge water- 
works of the city, can fairly be expected 
to work with equal efficiency the Tram- 
ways in the city, the earnings from 
which will contribute so largely to the 
reduction of Municipal rates and taxes 
which are really a burden in many in- 
stances to the poorer middle classes living 


in Calcutta. Now that this has been pointed 
out, if our Municipal Commissioners fail 
to do it they will only show that the 
charges not unoften levelled against our 
countrymen that they are not fit for self- 
government has a valid ground to stand 
upon and not barely based upon the inter- 
ested whims and prejudices of our amiable. 
Anglo-Indian critics. 

Raicharan Mvkbrjba. 

Octr. 25, 1917. 


IN THE NIGHT 

Translated nv W. W. Pearhon, with the Help and Revision of the Auth< r. 


“Doctor. Doctor/* 

1 started out of my sleep in the very 
depth of night. On opening my eye9 1 
saw it was our landlord Dokhin Babu. 
Hurriedly getting up and drawing out a 
broken chair I made him sit down and 
looked anxiously in his face. 1 saw by the 
dock that it was after half-past two. 

Dokhin Babu’s face was pale and his 
eyes wide-open as he said, “To-night those 
symptoms returned— that medicine of yours 
has done me no good at all.** I said rather 
timidly, “I am afraid you have been drink- 
iug again.'* Dokhin Babu got quite angry 
asm said, “There you make a great 
mistake. It is not the drink. You must 
hear the whole story in order to be able to 
understand the real reason." 

In the niche there was a small tin kero- 
sene lamp burning dimly. This I turned up 
slightly, the light became a little brighter 
ana at the same time it began to smoke. 
Pulling my cloth over ray shoulders I 
spread a piece of newspaper over a pack- 
ing case and sat down, Dokhin Babu 
began his story. 

About four years ago 1 was attacked by 
a serious illness, just when I was on the 
point of death my disease took a better 
turn till after nearly a month I recovered. 

During my illness my wife did not rest 
for a moment day or night. For those 
months that weak woman fought with all 
bet might to drive Death’s messenger from 
the door. She went without food and sleep, 


and had no thought for anything else in 
this world. 

Death, like a tiger cheated of its prey t 
threw me from its jaws and went off, but 
in its retreat it dealt my wife a sharp blow 
with its paw. 

My wife was at that time enceinte, and 
not long after she gave birth to a dead 
child. Then came my turn to nurse her. 
But she got quite troubled at thi9, and 
would say, “For heaven's sake don’t keep 
fussing iu and out of my room like that.” 

If I went to her room at night when shfe 
had fever and (on the pretence of fanning 
myself) would try to tan her, she would get 
quite excited. And if, on account of servmg 
her, my meal-time was ten minutes later 
than usual, that also was made the occa- 
sion for all sorts of entreaties and re- 
proacbes. If I went to do her the smallest 
service, instead of helping her it had jnst 
the opposite effect. She would exclaim, 
“It's not good for a man to fuss so much." 

I think you have seen my Garden house. 
In front of it is the garden at the foot of 
whfch the river Gauges flows. Towards the 
South just below oar bedroom my wife had 
made a garden according to her own fancy 
and surrounded it with a hedge of Hena. 
It was the one bit of the garden that Was 
simple and unpretentious. In the floWet 
pots one did ndtsee wooden pegs with Ibng 
Latin names flying pretentious flags by the 
side of the most unpretentious looking 
plants, Jasmine, tube rose, lemon flowers, 
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and all kinds of roses were plentiful. Under 
a large tree there was a white marble slab, 
which my wife used to wash twice a d.tv 
when she was in good health. It was the 
place where she was in the habit of sitting 
on summer evenings when her work was 
finished. Prom there she could see the 
river but was herself invisible to the pas- 
sengers on the passing steamers. 

One moonlight evening in the month of 
April, after having been confined "to her 
bed for many days she expressed a desire 
to get out of her close room, and sit in her 
garden. 

1 lifted her with great care and laid her 
down on that marble seat under the hokul 
tree. One or two hokul flowers fluttered 
down and through the branches ovir head 
the cheequcred moonlight fell on her worn 
face. All around was still and silent. As I 
looked down on her face, sitting by her 
side in that shadowy darkness filled with 
the heavy scent of flowers, my eyes became 
moist. 

Slowly drawing near her I took one of 
her hot thin hands between my own. She 
made no attempt to prevent hie. After tc- 
maining like this in silence for some time, 
somehow my heart began to overflow, and 
I said, “Never shall I be able to forget 
your love.” 

My wife gave a laugh in w hich there 
was mingled some happiness, and a trace 
of distrust, and to some extent also the 
sharpness of sarcasm. Without her having 
said anything in the way of an answer, 
ahegaveme to understand bv her laugh 
that she neither thought it likely that I 
would never forget her, nor did she herself 
wish it. 

1 had never had the courage to make 
love to my wife simply out of fear of this 
sweet sharp laugh of hers. All the speeches 
which I made up when 1 was absent from 
her seemed to be very commonplace re- 
marks as soon as I found myself in her 
presence. 

It is possible to talk when you are 
contradicted, but laughter cannot be met 
by argument, so 1 had simply to remain 
silent. The moonlight became brighter, 
and. a cuckoo began to call over and over 
again till it seemed to be demented. 
As I sat still I wondered how on such a 
night the cuckoo’s bride could remain in- 
different. 

After a great deal of treatment my wife's 
illness showed no signs of improvement. 

80%-7 


The doctor suggested a change of air, and 
1 took her to Allahabad. 

At this point Dokhin Babu suddenly 
stopped and sat silent, with a questioning 
look on his i ice he looked towards me, and 
then began to brood with his hiMd resting 
in his hands. 1 also remained silent. The 
kerosene lamp in the niche flickered and in 
the stillnes of the night the buzzing of the 
mosquitoes could he heard distinctly. 
Suddenly breaking tlr sil« nee Dokhin Babu 
resumed his story : 

“Doctor ilaran treated my wife, and 
after some time I wa9 tftld that the disease 
was an incurable one, and my wife would 
have to sufler for the rest of her life. 

Then one day my wife said to me, 'Since 
my disease is not going to leave me, and * 
there does not seem much hope ot my dying 
soon, why should you spend your days 
with this living death. Leave me alone 
and go back to your other occupation.' 

Now it was my turn to laugh. But 1 
had not got her power of laughter. So, with 
all the solemnity 'suitable to the hero of a 
romance l asserted, So long as there is 

life in this body of mine * 

She stopped me saying, ‘Now, Now. You 
don’t need to say any more. Why, to hear 
you makes me want to give up the ghost/ 

I don’t know whether 1 had actually 
confessed it to myself then, but now I 
know quite well that I hud even at that 
time, in my heart of hearts, got tired ot 
nursing that hopeless invalid. 

It was clear that she was able to detect 
my inner weariness of spirit, in spite of my 
devoted service. I did not understand it 
then, but now 1 have not the least doubt 
in my mind that she could read me as 
easily as a children’s First Reader iu which 
there are no compound letters. 

Doctor Haran was of the same caste as 
myself. I had a standing invitation to his 
house. After I had been there several times 
he introduced me to his daughter. She was 
unmarried although she was over fifteen 
years old. Her father said that he had not 
married her as he had not been able to 
find a suitable bridegroom of the same 
caste, but rumour said that there was 
some bar sinister in her birth. 

But she had no other fault, for she was as 
intelligent as she was beautiful. For that 
reason 1 used sometimes to discuss with 
her all sorts of questions so that it was 
often late at nignt before t got back home, 
long past the time wheal should have 
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given my wife her medhine. She knew 
quite well that I had been at Doctor 
liaran’s house but she never once asked me 
the cause of my delay in returning home. 

The sick room seemed to me doubly 
intolerable and joyless. I now began to 
neglect my patient and constantly forgot to 
give her the medicine at the proper time. 

The Doctor used sometimes to <ny to me, 
‘For those who suffer from some incurable 
disease death would be a happy release. As 
long as they lemain alive they get no 
happiness themselves, and make others 
miserable.* 

To make such a remark in the ordinary 
course of events could be tolerated, but 
with the example of my wife before us 
such a subject ought not to have been 
mentioned. But I suppose doctors grow 
callous about the question of life and 
death of men. 

Suddenly one day as I was sitting in the 
room next to the sick chamber I heard my 
wife say to the Doctor, ‘Doctor, why do 
you go on giving me so many useless medi- 
cines ? When ray whole life lias become one 
continuous disease, don’t you think that 
to kill me is to cure me ?’ 

The doctor said, ‘You shouldn’t talk 
like that.’ 

As soon as the doctor had gone I went 
into my wife's room, and seating myself 
beside her began to stroke her forehead 
gently. She said, ‘This room is very hot, 
you go out for your usual walk. If you 
don’t get your evening constitutional you 
will have no appetite for your dinnei .’ 

My evening constitutional really meant 
going to Doctor Ilaran’s house. I had 
myself explained that u little exercise is 
necessary for one’s health and appetite. 
Now I am quite sure that every day she 
saw through my excuse. I was the fool, 
and I actually thought that she was 
unconscious of this deception.” 

Here Dokhin Baba paused and burying 
his head in his hands remained silent for a 
time. At last he said, "Give me a glass 
of water,” and having drunk the water he 
continued : 

"One day the doctor’s daughter Mono* 
rama expressed a desire to see my wife, I 
don’t quite know why, but this proposal 
did not altogether please me. But I could 
•find no excuse for refusing her request. So 
she arrived one evening at our hdbse. 

On that day my wife's pain had been 


rather more severe than usual. When her 
pain wa9 worse she would lie quite still 
and silent, occasionally clenching her fists. 
It was only from that one was able to guess 
what agony she was enduring. There 
was no sound in the room, I was sitting 
silently at the bedside. On that day she had 
not requested me to go out for my usual 
walk. Either she had not the power to 
speak, or she got some relief from having 
me bf her side when she was suffering 
very much. The kerosene lamp had been 
placed near the door lest it should hurt 
her eyes. The room was dark and still. 
The only sound that could be heard was 
an occasional sigh of relief when my wife's 
pain became less for a moment or two. 

It was at this time that Monorama 
came and stood at her door. The light 
coming from the opposite direction fell on 
her face. 

My wife started up and grasping my 
hand asked, ‘0 Key, who is that?’ In 
her feeble condition she was so startled to 
see a stranger standing at the door that 
she asked two or three times in a hoarse 
whisper, *0 Key ? 0 Key ? 0 Key ?’ 

At first I answered weakly, *1 do not 
know,’ but the next moment I felt as 
though someone had whipped me, and 
1 hastily corrected myself and said, ‘Why 
it’s our doctor’s daughter.’ 

My wife turned and looked at me. I 
was not able to look her in the face. Then 
she turned to the newcomer and said in a 
weak voice, ‘Come in.’ And turning to 
me added, ‘Bring the lamp.' 

Monorama came into the room, and 
began to talk a little to my wife. While 
she was talking the doctor came to see 
his patient. . . . . . 

He had brought with him from the 
dispensary two bottles of medicine. Taking 
these out he said to my wife, ‘See, this 
blue bottle is for outward application and 
the other is to be taken. Be careful not 
to mix the two, for this is a deadly poison. 

Warning me also, he placed the two 
bottles on the tabic by the bedside. When 
he was going the doctor called his daughter. 

She said to him, "Father, why should 
I not stay. There is no woman here to 
nurse her.” , 

My wife got quite excited and sat up say- 
ing, ‘No, no, don’t you bother yourself. I 
have an old maidservant who takes care 
of me as if she were my mother.’. 

Just as the doctor was going away 
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with his daughter my wife said to him, 
‘Doctor, he has been sitting too long in 
this close and study room, won’t you 
take him out for some fresh air ?’ 

The doctor turned to me and said, 
‘Come along, I’ll take you for a stroll 
along the bank of the river.’ 

After some little show of unwillingness 
I agreed. Before going the doctor a;.ain 
warned my wife about the two bottles of 
medicine. 

That evening 1 took my dinner at the 
doctor’s house, and was late in coming 
home. On getting back I found that my 
wife was in extreme pain. Feeling deeply 
repentant I asked her, ‘Has your pain 
increased ?’ 

She was too ill to answer, but only 
looked up in nty iace. I saw that she was 
breathing with difficulty. 

I at once sent for the doctor. 

At first he could not make out what 
was the matter. At last he asked, ‘Has 
that pain increased ? Haven’t you used 
that liniment ?’ 

Saying which, he picked up the blue 
bottle from the table. It was empty ! 

Showing signs of agitation lie asked my 
wife, ‘You haven’t taken this medicine by 
mistake have you ?’ Nodding her head 
she silently indicated that she had. 

The doctor ran out of the house to bring 
his stomach pump, and I fell ou the bed 
like one insensible. 

Then just as a mother tries to pacify a 
sick child, my wife drew my head to her 
breast and with the touch of her hands 
attempted to tell me ber thoughts. Merely 
by that tender touch she again and again 
said to me, ‘Do not sorrow. All is for the 
best. You will be happy, and knowing 
that 1 die happily.’ 

By the time the doctor returned, all my 
wife’s pains had ceased with ber life.” 

Dokhin Babu taking another gulp of 
water exclaimed, “cJgh, it’s terribly hot”, 
and then groing out on to the verandah he 
paced rapidly up and down two or three 
times. Coming back he sat down and 
began again. It was clear enough that he 
did not want to teil me, but it seemed as 
if, by some sort of magic, I was dragging 
the story out of him. lie went on. 

“After my marriage with Monorama, 
whenever I tried to talk affectionately to 
her, she looked grave. It seemed as if there 
was in her mind some bint of suspicion 
which I could not understand. 


It was at this time that I began to have 
a fondness for drink. 

One evening in the early nutunm I was 
strolling with Monorama in our garden by 
the river. The darkness had the feeling of 
a phantom world about it, and there was 
not even the occasional sound of the birds 
rustling their wings in their sleep. Only on 
both sides of the path along which we 
were walking the tops of the casttarina 
trees sighed in the breeze. 

Feeling tired Monorama went and lay 
down on that marble slab, placing her 
hands behind her head, ftml 1 went and sat 
beside her. 

There the darkness seemed to be even 
denser, and the only patch of sky that 
could he seen was thick with stars. The 
chirping of the crickets under the trees was 
like a thin ribbon of sound at the lowest 
edge of the skirt of silence. 

That evening I had been drinking a little 
and my heart was in a melting mood. 
When my cye 9 had got used to the dark- 
ness, the gray outline of the loosely-clad 
and languid form of Monorama, lying in the 
shadow of the trees, awakened in my mind 
an undefinablc longing. It seemed to me 
as if she were only an unsubstantial 
shadow which I could never grasp in my 
arms. 

Just then the tops of the casuarina trees 
seemed suddenly to he on fire. Gradually 
I saw the jagged edge of the old moon, 
golden in her harvest hue, rising above the 
tops of the trees. The moonlight fell on the 
face of the white-clad form lying on the 
white marble. I could contain myself no 
longer. Drawing near her and taking her 
hand in mine 1 said, ‘Monorama, you may 
not believe me, never shall 1 be able to 
forget your love.* 

The "moment the words were out of my 
mouth I started, for 1 remembered that 
this was the exact expression I had used to 
someone else long before. And at the same 
instant from over the top of the casuarina 
trees, from under the golden crescent of the 
old moon, from across the wide stretches 
of the flowing Ganges, right to its most 
distant bank -Ha Ha,— Tin Ha,— Ila Ha,— 
came the sound of laughter passing swiftly 
overhead. Whether it was a heartbreaking 
laugh or a skyrending wail, I cannot say. 
But on heating it I fell on to the ground in 
a swoon. • 

When i recovered consciousness, I saw 
that 1 was lying on my bed in my own 
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room. My wife asked me, 1 Whatever 
happened to you V I replied trembling 
with terror: 'Didn’t you hear how the 
whole sky ia»g with the sound of laughter 
-Ha Ha, -Ha Ha, -Ila Ha?’ My wife 
laughed as she answered, 'You thought 
that was laughter ? All that I heard was 
the sound of a flock of birds flying swiftly 
overhead. Do you get so easily frightened V 

Next day I knew quite well that it was 
a (lock of ducks migrating, as they do, at 
that time of year, to the South. But when 
evening came 1 began to doubt again, 
and in mv imagination the whole sky rang 
with laughter piercing the darkness on the 
least pretext. It reached such a p iss that 
at last after dark 1 was not able to speak 
a word to Monoram a. 

Then I decided to leave my garden house 
and took Monorama for a boat trip. In 
the keen November air all my fear loit me, 
and for some days 1 was quite happy. 

Leaving the Ganges and crossing the 
river Khoray, we at last reached the 
Pttdma. This terrible river lay stretched 
out like a huge serpent taking its winter 
sleep. On its north side were the b irren, 
solitary sand banks which lay blazing 
in the sun ; and on the high batiks on the 
south side the mango groves of the villages 
stood close to the open jaws of this demo- 
niac river. The Padma now and again 
turned in its sleep and the cracked earth 
of the banks would fall with a thud into 
the river. 

Finding a suitable place I moored the 
boat to the bank. 

One day we both went out for a walk 
and went on and on till we were far away 
from our boat. The golden light of the 
setting sun gradually faded and the sky 
became flooded with flic pure siher light 
of the moon. As the moonlight fell on that 
limitless expanse of white sand and filled 
the vast sky with its flood of brilliance, 
l felt as if we two were alone, wandering 
in the uniuhabited dreamland, unbounded 
and without purpose. Monorama was 
wearing a red shawl which she pulled over 
her head and wrapped round her shoulders 
leaving only her face visible. When the 
silence became deeper, and there was no- 
thing but a vastness of white solitude all 
around us, then Monorama slowly put out 
h*r hand uud took hold of mine She 
seemed so close to me that I felt as if her 
hand surrendered into my hands Jur bod v 
and mind, her life and youth. In mv yearn- 


ing and happy heart I said to myself, ‘is 
there room enough anywhere else except 
under such a wide, open sky to contain the 
hearts of two human b ‘ings in love V Then 
I felt as if we had no home to which wc 
had to return, and that we could go on 
wandering thus, hand in hand, by a road 
which had no end through this moonlit 
immensity, free from all cares and obs- 
tacles. 

As jve went on like this we at last came 
to a place where I could see a pool of 
water surrounded by hillocks of sand. 

Through the heart of this still water 
pierced to the bottom a long beam of 
moonlight like a flashing sword. Arriving 
at the edge of the pool we stood therein 
silence, Monorama looking up into my 
face. Ilcr shawl slipped from off her head, 
and I stooped down and kissed her. 

Just then there came from somewhere in 
the midst of that silent and solitary desert 
in solemn tones a voice saying three times, 
‘O key ? 0 key ? 0 key ?* 

I started back, and my wife also 
trembled. But the next moment both of 
us realized that the sound was neither 
human nor superhuman— it was the call 
of some water fowl. It had been startled 
from its sleep on hearing the sound of the 
aliens so late at night near its nest. 

Recovering from our fright we returned 
as fast as wc could to the boat. Being late 
wc went straight to bed, and Monorama 
was soon fast asleep. 

Then in the darkness it seemed as if 
someone, standing by the side of the bed, 
was pointing n long, thin finger towards 
the sleeping Monorama, and with a 
hoarse whisper was asking me over and 
over again, ‘O key ? O key ? O key V 

Hastily getting up I seized a box of 
matches and lighted the lamp. Just as 
I did so the mosquito net begau to flutter 
in the wind and the boat began to rock. 
The blood in my veins curdled and the 
sweat came out in heavy drops as I heard 
an echoing laugh, Ha Ha,— Ha Ha, Ha Ha- 
sound through the dark night. It travelled 
over the river, across the sand banks on 
the other side, and after that it passed 
over all the sleeping country, the villages 
and the towns, as though forever crossing 
the countries of this and other worlds. It 
went on growing fainter and fainter, pass- 
ing iuto limitless space, gradually becoming 
fine as the point ot a needle. Never had I 
kcatd such a piercingly faint sound, never 
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had 1 imagined such a ghost of a sound 
possible. It was as if within iny skull 
there was the limitless sky of spaa*, and 
no matter how far the sound trav lied it 
could not get outside my brain. At last 
when it had got almost unbearable, I 
thought, unless I extinguish the light I 
Shall not I .e able to sleep. No sooner had 
I put out the lamp than once more close 
to my mosquito curtain I heard tn the 
darkness that hoarse voice saving 4 P key ? 
O key? 0 key?’ Mv heart began to 
beat in unison with the words, and 
gradually beuan to repeat the question, 
4 0 key ? () key ? 0 key V In the silence 
of the night, from the middle of the boat 
my round clock began to be eloquent and 
pointing its hour hand towards Monorania 
ticked out the question, 4 () key ? 0 key ? 
O key V ” 

As he spoke Dokhin Balm became 


ghastly pale, and his voice seemed to be 
choking him. Touching him on the shoul- 
der I said, “lake a little water.” At the 
same moment the kerosene lamp flickered 
and went out, and I saw that outside it 
was light. A crow cawed and a yellow 
hammer whistled. On the road in front of 
my house the creaking of a bullock cart 
was heard. Then tin* expression on 
Dokhin Babu’s face was altogether chang- 
ed. There was not the least trace of fear. 
That he had tokl me so much under the 
intoxication of an imaginary fear, and 
deluded by the s >rcery cfj night seemed to 
make him very much ashamed, and even 
angry with me. Without any formality 
of farewell lie {limpid up and shot out of 
the house. 

Next night when it was quite late I w.as 
again wakened from my sleep by a voice 
calling, “Doctor, Doctoi." 
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T HE world of science is progressing, and 
industry, the hand-maid of science, is 
keeping pace with its nnreh. The 
wave of industrial development that swept 
over countries like England, America or 
Japan is touching the shores of India too. 
But the day for the industrial evolution 
of the type noticeable in those countries 
seems yet distant. Consequent on the im- 
pact of western civilisation there are un- 
mistakable signs of industrial awakening 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. While the British Government is 
doing what it can for advancing the cause 
of industries in India, the governments of 
the different native states too are evincing 
great interest in utilising their raw pro- 
ducts to the best advantage aud arc earn- 
estly endeavouring to accelerate the 
growth of industries in their respective 
states. Social and economic conditions in 
some of these native states render the pro- 
cess of industrial evolution a slow and a 
difficult one. But the fact that there is an 
awakening is undeniable. Equally incon- 
trovertible is the fact that the cause of 


industries in the native states is the cause 
of the industries of British India, nay, of 
the \vh >le of the British Empire. Of the 
many factois that go to form the basis of 
national greatness, economic prosperity of 
that nation is the one. That economic 
prosperity depends mainly on the follow- 
ing items:— 

(i) Physical resources, (ii) Industrial abi- 
lity, (iii) Financial organisation, (iv) Pro- 
gressive Government, (v) Highly developed 
transportation facilities, (vi) Sufficient 
industrial leaders, (vii) Popularity of tech- 
nical education, and (viii) Skilled labour. 

In this paper we propose dealing briefly 
with some or these factors as affecting the 
vast area comprising Iiis Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

Agricultural Industries : 

The physical resources of this state are 
abundant ami agriculture is the main in- 
dustry. But the agricultural labourers 
suffer from various disabilities, chief ol 
them be^ng their illiteracy and indigence. 
Scientific methods of agriculture arc prac- 
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tically unknown. Still for a long time to 
come a goodly per cent of the population 
must necessarily look t > the land for their 
maintenance. V\ itli all their disabilities 
probably 90 per cent, of the labouiing 
classes arc engaged in agricultural indus- 
tries. Mr. Leonard Munn , Mining En- 
gineer to 11. II. the Nizam’s Government, 
in his book on “The Geology of the Domi- 
nions” observes— 

•*In pood or even average years the export of 
wheat and other food stuffs troin this country prove 
that the area under cultivation is still in excess of the 
requirements of the rnjadly growing population. 
In famine years the surplus produce of the non- 
affected parts of the country is diverted from the 
export trade and carried by the railways to places 
where there ts a local deficiency, so that in the worst 
years there is enough food for all ami it is simply 
the poverty of the people that pots it beyond their 
rencn. u (The italics are out s). 

Ignorance and poverty arc the chief 
draw-backs of the labouring classes. 
An urgent need of the situation seems 
to be the establishment of agricultural 
schools in some central places of the 
dominions. These schools may provide 
for the education of the agricultural 
classes. Model farms may be attached 
to these and experiments be made and 
shown to these people. The second experi- 
ment that may be tried is the opening up 
of agricultural societies. These societies 
should select proper kinds of seeds, deter- 
mine the proper seasons of various agri- 
cultural operations, consider the question 
of rotation of crops, direct irrigation and 
drainage operations, build rural roads, 
direct the method of storing and market- 
ing the farm produce and perform other 
services for the advancement of agricul- 
ture. The starting of Agricultural Banks 
will also help financially the poor farmer. 
We hope the Agricultural Department will 
bestow some consideration on these 
points. With the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment the agricultural uplift of the popu- 
lation becomes easier. Of the agricultural 
industries that may be started, the follow- 
ing seem to have bright prospects before 
them : 

Sugar industry : Mr. G. E. C. Wake- 
ticld, the Director-General of Revenue, has 
recently issued a very valuable note on 
“The Industrial Potentialities of Hydera- 
bad”, in which he observes, “we import 
annually into this state sugar worth about 
ft s. 30,24,000, instead of manufacturing 
our requirements from Malum, Palmyra- 


juice and Sugar-cane.” In the Raichur 
district there are millions of Palmyra trees 
from which great quantities of sugar can 
be extracted. To us at any rate it seems 
as though in cane culture there are un- 
limited possibilities. For one thing the 
scope for Palmyra culture is limited and 
the sugar from the source may not bring 
in the same price as cane-sugar. Unless 
the Palmyra sugar industry is taken up on 
a largp scale with scientific precision and 
research, it may not be paying. This can 
not be said of cane-sugar industry. Even 
this has its own peculiar disadvantages. 
The Director-Gcncrars Note has in Appen- 
dix I. a memorandum by Dr. G. J. Fowler, 
Professor of Applied Chemistry, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, in which 
the following suggestive lines occur— 

“The main question seems to be the right treat- 
ment of the soil so that the cane may make strong 
roots. The solution of this problem can be assisted 
bv laboratory research in the conditions affecting the 
physical state of the soil.... The difficulty in establish- 
ing sugar refining works is the economic disposal cf 
the molasses. It may be suggested that these can be 
boiled down and sent to the distillery at Hyderabad 
to be worked ap into alcohol and other products. 
As molasses ft om Java is sent to Bangalore in this 
way, there should not apparently be any difficulty in 
transport to Hyderabad.” 

In this connection we beg leave to make 
one suggestion. A Company might be 
floated to stait a central Sugar Factory 
at some suitable place, preferably at 
Hyderabad. This company should own 
suitable lauds ol its own, introduce in that 
particular area scientific cane-growing and 
buy canes if possible from other land- 
owners from which in their Central 
Factory sugar must be manufactured on a 
scientific basis. The company might lease 
out its own lands for a term oft years to 
parties who will plant and sell their cane 
to the Central Sugar Factory. At any rate 
experiments conducted with scientific 
precision might in addition to bringing in 
10 to 14 percent, profit encourage others 
in trying better methods of cnltivation 
and sugar manufacture. Extraction of 
the juice from the cane, its clarification and 
evaporation are all being done now in a 
cruae fashion and much waste results. 
Undoubtedly sugar manufacture from 
whatever source it might be is bound to 
have bright prospects. There is no reason 
why lOO.dbs. of canc should not produce 
10 lbs of sugar on an average, in which 
case 5 lbs. of sugar may be put down as 
the net profit to the company excluding 
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interest on the capital and the cost of 
manufacture. 

Oil Seeds Enormous quantities ot oil- 
seeds are available in this State and the 
following deserve notice Castor-seed, 
Linseed, Cotton-seed, Ground-nut and 
Mahua-seed. Annually thesi are largely 
exported an! their cost indicates their 
abundance. 

The following arc the values of the 
Oil-seeds : 

(a) Castor seed worth lVa ciorcofRt. exported 

(A) Linseed „ 1)4 crore „ „ 

[O Cotton-seed „ 90 lacs of R». „ 

(d) Ground-nut fI 2S lac? „ „ 

(e) Mahua seed ,, 1 lac „ 

Such an enormous export is a sad 
commentary on the state of affairs. The 
Director-General rightly observes 

“By exporting seed instead of oil, we lose firstly 
in money value, because we are paid less on account 
of the freight charges of the refute which must be 
carried away and which it would not be necessary to 
carry If wc extracted oil ourselves for export. 
Secondly we lose the benefits of labour which would 
accrue to our people if we did our own extraction ; 

thirdly we lose the oils themselves In the case of 

the castor-seed we lose the cake which is a most 
valuable manure ; in the case oi other seeds we lose 
the cap which is a most valuable cattle-food. Linseed, 
cotton-seed, ground-nut and Mahua oils are not only 
edible but soap, candles and glycerine can be made 
from them. 1 ’ 

Wherever extraction of oil i9 carried 
on, it is done on a very small scale 
and most primitive methods are being 
employed and the result is only waste . 
Sometimes a wrong use is being made 
of these impure oils. They are mixed with 
ghee and not unoften bad ghee is sold 
freely in the bazaars. Edible oils too are 
generally adulterated and adversely affect 
the health of the people. Of late it has 
become supremely difficult to obtain pure 
oils. In the interests of public health it is 
imperative that effective checks must be 
placed on the manufacture and sale of these 
edible oils. The sooner the machinery of 
law is set in motion the better it would 
be for the people. It is highly desirable 
that merchants offering adulterated oils 
and ghee for sale should be severely dealt 
with. 

The Mahua flower. 

The largest immediate possibilities of deve- 
lopment are concerned with the products of 
this remarkable flower. From the investi- 
gations carried on till now the Director- 
General of Revenue has come to the con- 
clusion that from this seed the following 


cun be manufactured : -(I) Liquor. (2) 
Sugar, (3) Motor-Spirit, (4) Acetic acid and 
(3) Acetone. The Mahua tree abounds 
in the forests of these dominions, especi- 
ally in the districts of Medak, Nizamabad 
and Asafabad. Daring the hot weather 
the flowers drip oft the tree and are gather- 
ed. Annually 23,000 tons oi these flowers 
arc gathered, 10,000 tons of which arc 
cousumed in the manufacture of liquor. 
The other 15, 000 tons practically remain 
unutilised. It is calculated that nearly 

I, 00,000 gallons of mptor-spirit can lie 
got out of 1,500 tons of Mahun. The 
proportion of sugar in the air-dried flowers 
has been fixed by Lt. Col. I). M. Bahington 
R. A., Superintendent, Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankauu, as varying from 50 per cent 
to 56 per cent of their weight. The surplus 
of these flowers can be profitably utilised 
for producing alcohol for conversion into 
acetic acid by the vinegar process. A 
perusal of the “Note on the Industrial 
Potentialities of Hyderabad*' will convince 
anybody that the Mahua-seed industry has 
bright prospects before it and the Govern- 
ment are evincing a keen interest in carry- 
ing on useful experiments in connection 
with this very useful and cheap produce ot 

II. H. the Nizam’s dominions. The dis- 
covery of the potentialities of this flower 
is productive of immense benefit to the 
economic uplift of this state. It is hoped 
that very soon steps will be taken for utili- 
sing the products of this seed. 

The other allied agricultural industries 
that may with profit be started are cotton, 
paper arid vegetable fibres. The future of 
these industries will be brighter as the 
demonstrational factories to be maintained 
at state expense go on proving to the 
capitalists the utility of various agricul- 
tural products. 

Animal industries. 

The agricultural schools proposed 
above may impart instruction in animal 
industry. A course in animal husbandry 
should include the breeding of cows, sheep, 
poultry and dairy manufactures. When 
the time comes for the establishment ot an 
agricultural college, advanced course in 
forestry, agricultural engineering, botany 
and chemistry might be introduced. In a 
city like Hyderabad it is sad to reflect that 
good milk or ghee is not available in large 

Q uantities. Animals are fed almost ofl 
1th in Several cases and are extremely 
dirty looking. Practically they are bred 
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in and on filth and rubbish. The want of 
good supply of milk and its products is in 
the main responsible for the ill-health of 
many children. We wish so ue philanthro- 
pic gentlemen would start dairy-farms 
and earn the life-long gratitude of the 
children 1 he Director General in his 
note refers to the manufactures of articles 
from the remains of slaughtered anim ds 
and pro mnentlv refers to the manufacture 
of piper-knives, spoons, combs, sc ile-p ms, 
shoe-horns, pen-holders, bone-manure, 
buttons, knife-handles, glue, cyanide of 
potassium, sporting requisites, strong 
string for musical instruments and various 
other articles, all to be manufactured from 
the blood, bones or leather of slaughtered 
animals. When in foreign countries one 
hears of leather being turned out of skins 
of rats, snakes and crocodiles, one can 
easily imagine what a promising future 
there ought to be in India and particularly 
in this State lor leather industry. Very 
satisfactory results are already obtained 
in tanning, a series of operations by which 
skins are transformed into leather in places 
like Cawnpore, Madras and Bangalore. 
'I his State does provide ample materials 
for scientific tanning. 

Mineral Industries. 

Of the minerals found in this State coal, 
salt, iron and khar (Soda) need special 
mention. The khar is found forming like 
hoar-frost in the beds of many nullahs. 
This salt is found to be Carbonate of Soda 
mixed with Sodium Chloride and Magne- 
sium Chloride. This salt is found near the 
Loonar lake in Berars, 30 miles from 
Jalna. It is believed that it contains 
essential materials for the manufacture of 
soap, glass and paper. The indigenous 
glass woiks at Manikonda iMahaboob- 
uagar Dt.) are not very prosperous. The 
Brine-wells in the Raichur Dt., are capable 
of producing salt in large quantities. It 
is estimated that salt worth Rs. 38,00,000 
is imported into the State. The salt that 
is extracted in the Raichur Dt is impure 
and sold at 27 seers per Rupee, while the 
imported salt is sold at 12 seers per rupee. 
The brine-wells contain also Potassium 
Nitrate in some cases. If modern methods 
were employed, the salt industry can be 


conducted on a paying basis. Mica is 
found in the Klnmmamcta Taluka and in 
the Raichur District. Iron-ore is found in 
several places but the absence of cokeable 
coal in the vicinity renders this valuable 
asset unworkable on a profitable basis. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The introduction of new industries such 
as those of cotton, sugar or paper and the 
resuscitation of old industries should go 
hand in hand. Of the old industries men- 
tion may be made of carpets and silk at 
Waning II, pottery, country-blankets and 
Bidri-warc , the last named consisting of 
articles made from an alloy of copper, zinc, 
tin an i lead, e g., the jugs, spittoons, cups, 
sword and dagger handles. 

From what we have said above it is 
evident Lhat the physical resources of the 
State arc practically unlimited. The 
other factors of economic greatness, indus- 
trial ability anil skilled labour, are sadly 
w mting. Attempts will have to be made 
to drag the labouring classes from the mire 
of ignorance and poverty. Education of 
the right sort s.*ems to be the only panacea 
for all the ills to which the poor labourers 
are heir to. Capital being shy and indus- 
trial leaders of the type of Mr. Tata being 
lamentably few, the prospects to pessimists 
may appear to be gloomy, but when we 
remember that modern industrial finance is 
mostly psychological and more is depen- 
dent upon Credit , none need despair of the 
future. In all industrially advanced coun- 
tries amount of ciedit transactions inva- 
riably surpasses the amount of metallic 
currency and there is no reason why in 
Hyderabad in course of time finance which 
is the life-bloo i of industry should be 
wanting. As matters stand at present 
transportation facilities too are wanting. 
Good-roads and railway-lines are the sine 
qua non of industrial greatness. We hope 
that with the advance of times and with 
the keen interest which the Highness 1 pro- 
gressive Government is evincing in the Wel- 
fare of his subjects, harmonious co-opera- 
tiou of all the factors mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of this paper will 
result. The contribution which this state 
will then have made to the industrial 
greatness of India will surely be great and 
glorious. 
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A SONG IN PRAISE OF EARTH 


Tamas oi Taman, Sat of Sat, 

Dead day and lite-drftusin g sun , 

Intimate This, remotest That, 

Behind their myriad shapes are one. 

So reads my book... And all around/ 

Glad Nature quickens after rain. . 

The earth-brown peasant on his ground, 
Turning brown earth for future grain, 
Strides with his striding oxen twain. 

Over the deep-dug silent pool 
The weaver-bird has hung her nest 
That swings in safety as a cool 
Soft wind conies chanting from the west 
Lifting the morning’s filmy veil ; 

And, where my leafy shade is spread, 

Koil to Koil overhead 

Blows his loud flute’s ascending scale. 

So keenly Earth’s clear challenge conies 
Led by the wind’s heart-thrilling drums, 
With straight full eye, and steady hand 
Bearing for sword the mage’s wand, 

That all the proud and powerful past 
Fades to a shadow shadow-cast, 

And set9 its ear against a tree 
To cate]} Earth’s simple mystery 
Which none may utter mind to mind, 

But all who peek shall surely find. 

Oh ! in stich hours, from life apart 
Yet closer to its inmost heart, 

How freshly comes upon our dearth, 

How calmly on our gusty moods, 

The authenticity of earth, 

The deep sincerity of woods, 

The strong pure passion of the sea ; 

The fluttering glad futility 
Of hosting moths that take to air, 

To “Whither ?” answer “Anywhere, 

What matter ? ’Twist the dawn and night 
All's home where there is wind and sun, 
And time for frolic, space for flight, 

And what-may-be when flight is done 1" 

How shrewdly comes from hedge and tree 
Kebttke from many a sounded fife 
To those who, looking, never see, 

And, too much living, miss great Life ; 
Who, snatching Wealth’s bedraggled hem, 
The Spirit’s bounty never knew 
When Evening proffered unto them 
The moon-pearl on a pearly hand 
8iy 4 -8 


Of cloud outheld through deepest blue 
Above a sapphire-pa veil land ; 

Who miss, tor all the noise aud glare 
On passing pleasure vainly spent, 

The ecstasy of those who share 
Maid Beauty’s chaste abandonment 
As by she passes, draped in green, 

Borne on her marriage palanquin 
To him whose only simple part 
Is to preserve a crystal ncart. 

Too long to Earth we dole the wage 
Of proudly shallow patronage. 

No need hath she for wreaths of song 
That boast them her interpreters. 

Nay, far more fitly is it hcr9 
To lay her prophet-length along 
Our deadness, a nil to meaning raise 
The corpse of crowded empty days, 

And set against our shrill unease 
licr ancient quiet certainties. 

“Put by,” she counsels, “would you live, 
Shed garments of the buried years. 

New day must day’s new garment give : 
Nor, for your backward-glancing tears. 

Can you have comfort from the old 
If you would sight the Age of Gold. 

Know that alone you proudly cast 
The gage of war for this, to hold 
Out of your tuneless iron age 
Some relic oi the mouldered past, 

Some squalid 9acrcd privilege. 

Oh ! wisclier far my vagrants go 
Who daily take with youthful laugh 
The immortal Pilgrim’s scrip and staff, 

And, reading well my secret, know 
That Joy takes never Peace to wife 
While Death usurps the place of Life, 

And straineth past his rightful doom, 

To nourish some new season’s bloom. 

From wrinkled selfish thought they part, 
And by love’s pathways, pure and plain, 
They reach, beyond the sundering brain, 
The instant nuptials of the heart.” 

Lo, unto eyes whose gaze is true 
She momently makes all thingB new ; 
Changeless through change doth lightly 

pass : 

Behold, the dry bent blade of grass • 

Whose shade and substance made a square 
Now rounds its shadow to ellipse, 
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And through a myriad thrilling tips 
Her reach is onward everywhere, 

Timing to dance of sun and sod 
The young adventuring of God. 

Yea, and though all when all is done 
Behind their myriad shapes be one, 

No truer wisdom through our days 
Shall straighten out our devious ways 
To where, beyond the shadowy Pates, 

We shall have speech with One who waits, 
Than to give thanks to God, whose grace 
Set eyes within our forward face, 
Pathfinding for the runner Soul 
Not back to start, Ifut on to goal. 

Who finds this wisdom finds the might 
To climb the Tree of Life, and reach 
Cool sanctuaries of restraint, 

Where poise is window unto sight, 

And silence winnower of speech ; 

Where love has lost the tiger-taint 


In vision of the bridal mirth 
That blends Divinity with Earth, 

Bone of true bone, true flesh of flesh. 

Only they know what purpose broods 
When midnight drags her starry mesh 
Along the deep infinitudes ; 

What pride gives dignity to dust ; 

From trampled grape what heartening 

must ; 

What love moves the confederate powers 
Wherewith she wields her lightest wand, 

Or in dark salutary hours 
Turns down a catastrophic hand... 

Softly they sleep whose heads have found 
The solid comfort of the sod, 

Who know, outstretched on holy grounl, 
That nearest Earth is nearest God. 

Jambs H. Cousins. 


WANTED A CHILD-WELFARE INSTITUTE 


I F “the race marches forward upon the 
little feet of children,” it behoves every 
adult member of the race to ensure the 
efficient up-bringing of children in health 
and proper care and nursing of their body 
and mind in sickness. For such a consum- 
mation our schools and colleges ani 
hospitals and dispensaries arc not enough. 
The high rate of infant mortality, the 
appaling prevalence of serious diseases 
among students, the large number of 
never-ao-wells and the dark figures about 
juvenile offenders are some of the most 
disquieting features of child-life that call 
for an efficient organisation for the early 
detection of physical and mental deficien- 
cies and the timely adoption of remedial 
and ameliorative measures. In other 
words, we have yet to provide the cheap 
but effective ounce of prevention so that 
we may be spared our unavailing efforts 
in supplying the costly pound of cure. If 
we are intent upon getting the greatest 
virility and the greatest competence out of 
our children, the nation of to-morrow, 
we are to prevent neglect at one end and 
over-training at the other. 

The greatest need of the moment is thus 
an organisation for securing the true wel- 


fare of our children of all stages, from 
infancy to maturity. Parents and teachers 
arc not unoften at a loss to know what 
to do with children whose nature passes 
their understanding and baffles their 
efforts. What is required in such a case is 
to make a thorough study of the child in 
order to find out what is wrong with him 
and prescribe the remedy. In the interest 
of the race something more than this has 
to be done. With the co-operation of 
parents and guardians on the one hand 
and of teachers and doctors on the other, 
an organisation to be known, in the 
absence of abetter name, as The Child- 
welfare Institute, should be founded to be 
the means of ensuring the prevention of 
diseases of the body and of disorders of the 
mind by a system of regular and periodical 
study of each child, so that every form of 
defectiveness, physical or mental, may be 
detected at its incipient stage and effective 
measures advised for adoption to nip the 
trouble in the bud. The function of the 
Institute should thus be the detection of a 
departure from the normal condition fbl» 
lowed by a reference of each case to a 
specialist competent to treat such aberra- 
tion, mental or bodily. The Institute may 
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also help in discovering the number of 
abnormal children for whose training and 
education special provision has to be mode 
to the real benefit of both the normal and 
the abnormal. 

How much wc stand in need of such an 
institution may be easily demonstrated. 
Early this year a preliminary study was 
made of 371 children of middle class 
families. More than 98 per cent are of 
school-age, being composed oi 17,6 boys 
and 188 girls ; and one and all are under 
some sprt of instruction. The data collect- 
ed go to show that the cases of 103 boys 
and 93 girls require some attention if their 
physical health has to be kept unimpaired, 
not to speak of their being strengthened 
more and more to bear the strain of in- 
creasing study as they grow in years. 
Soto mental development corresponding 
to physical age nothing can be said, since 
mental tests were not applied. But, if the 
University requirement, namely comple- 
tion of the sixteenth year of age on the eve 
of the Matriculation Examination, be 
accepted as a tentative standard, the 
results of this preliminary investigation 
are no less disquieting. Of 328 children 
reading in Classes 1st to 10th downwards, 
as many as 250 are above the standard 
ape and of these 117 are boys and 133 
girls. Considering the lack of interest in 
female education the figures relating to 
girls is not in the least surprising. But 
what about our boys every one of whom 
has in time to earn his living ? Is it not 
necessary that every case of retardation 
should be inquired into, not with a 
view to finding fault with father or 
mother, guardian or teacher, but with the 
sole aim of putting the finger on the 
plague-spot and advising the proper cure, 
so that what is a preventable wrong to- 
day may not develop into a curse irremedi- 
able to-morrow ? 

Such work to ensure child-welfare, the 
commencement of which in this country is 
advocated above, is being done in the 
United States, England, France, Germany, 


Belgium and Japan with the most satisfac- 
tory results to each nation and individual : 
mother and child, teacher and pupil, State 
and citizen. 

An humble beginning may be made with 
an initial expenditure of about one 
thousand rupees for apparatus and appli- 
ances (Rs. 350), books and journals (Ks. 
300), furniture (Ks. 250) and forms and 
stationery (Rs. 100). The staff should 
for the present consist of a Director who is 
wcll-verscd in Child Psychology as well as 
the Science and Art of Pedagogy, a Medi- 
cal Adviser, an Assistant to keep records 
and do office work, mid a peon. The regu- 
lar expenditure will include, besides the 
pay of the staff, contributions towards the 
Library and Laboratory in order to keep 
both abreast of the times, conveyance 
charges for visiting schools and office es- 
tablishment. This figure will, in round 
numbers, amount to Rs. f.00 a month. 
For the start as well as work for the first 
year, the modest sum ot seven thousand 
rupccj will surely be considered barely 
sufficient to make a fair beginning and 
ensure efficient working. Since the Govern- 
ment and the University, the educational 
institutions and philanthropic associa- 
tions, and the District Boards and Muni- 
cipal Corporations are all vitally interest- 
ed in all forms of child-welfare, the prac- 
tical sympathy of all these bodies may be 
easily secured, if the work be taken in hand 
in right earnest and carried out with 
singleness of putposc. May not some 
noble-minded person of means and educa- 
tion whose heart bleeds for the sufferings 
of children be expected to come forward 
with a generous offer for ensuring the prac- 
tical welfare of our children by the adop- 
tion of all possible preventive measures rl 
am sure the appeal has only to be made 
to secure a ready response from more 
than one person. 

Keusunaprasad Basak. 

N. B. All who are interested In tbit moTctnent ate 
requeued to communicate with the lignatory at 108, 
Upper Circular Koad, Calcutta. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Shakkspevrr’s England— account of the Life 
and Manners of his age -in 2 vole published by the 
Clarendon Press of Oxford , igt 6 : Price 2j$ t net . 

The alternative title of the book partly explains 
its object. But we are told in the Preface that “the 
purpose of this book ft to describe the habits of the 
English people during Shakespeare's life-time,” the 
attempt being made “in the belief that an understand- 
ing of the world he lived in is a step to the under- 
standing of Shakespeare.” “Half the errors and 
fantasies of popular Shakespeare criticism,” says the 
Preface, “find their opportunity iu indifference to 
the matters regarding his surroundings and of the 
audience that he addressed or in ignorance of them.” 
It further defines the scope of the book by telling ns 
that “this kind of stndy of Shakespeare deals with 
bare, and often trivial, matter of fact,” a neglect of 
which element leads to an imperfect intelligence of 
Shakespeare's works iu which Elizabethan England is 
everywhere reflected. 

This voluminous book— the work of many hands— 
is divided into 30 sections on different subjects to 
each of whfch a chapter is devoted written by a 
specialist in the form of a slioit treatise on the topic 
concerned. The remit is a scholarly presentation of 
a vast man of interesting material well-arranged 
under writable beads. The contents are of varied 
interest and cover a wide field representing all aspects 
of life in Elizabethan England from the royal house- 
hold and Court down to the lives and activities of 
rogued and vegabonds, and even minute points of 
especial value and interest to n student of Elizabethan 
literature receive here a careful notice. The two 
volumes are thus a fairly exhaustive store house of 
valuable information and curious lore bearing upon 
the literature of the period and dealing with avast 
range of subjects and topics from science, religion, 
the noe arts, scholarship, ships and sea-life, animals 
and plant-life to farming, agriculture, sports and 
pastimes, and from popular belief in magic, witch- 
craft, demonology, fairy lore to descriptions of the 
weather, and of games and amusements such as 
billiards, chess, cards, dice, the duello and wrestling. 

We gather also from the Preface that the first plan 
of the book was sketched by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1905 who contributes the opening chapter on the 
“Age of Elisabeth” and that its editorial responsibili- 
ty has been shared among others between Sir Sidney 
Lee with bis contribution on Sports and Pastimes 
and Mr. C. T. Onions and Mr. D. Nichol Smith These 
names are a sufficient guarantee of accuracy and 
fulness of treatment. 

Independent treatises on most of the subjects com- 
prised within these two volumes exist enough to 
«>rra a small library but a handy book of reference 
was a distinct need and the present publication is 
perfectly welcome to all Shakespeare students 

The value of the book is considerably enhanced by 
Ks large body of illustrations (195 in number) which 
are excellent reproductions of contemporary wood- 
cuts, engravings, portraits, title' pages, popular 


prints, maps, signatures, autographs, hand-writing 
and draft fetters forming a treasure house of elucida- 
tory material in themselves. 

The book is also provided with three Yalttable 
indexes (}) of Citations from Shakespeare's works, 
(2) of Proper Names, and lastly (3) or Subjects and 
Technical Terms which is the most valuable of the 
three, and a bibliography at the end of each chapter 
referring to authorities, old and new, with brief 
critical comments on the treatises mentioned. 

The authors of the essays have laid under contri- 
bution an enormous mass of literature on the subject 
including such sources of material as— 

Camden’s Britannia and his Remains, Stow’s 
Survey of London, the “Annales” of Camden, Stow 
and Strype, the Chronicles of Pabyan, Hall, Polydore 
Virgil a‘nd Uolitislied, Harrison's Description of 
England with Dr. FurnivaU’a supplement, Stubbe's 
Anatomy, Wood’s Oxonienses, Herman's Caveat, 
Coryat’s Crudities, Fynes Morysou's “Itinerary,” 
the works of Elizabethan dramatists, satirists, 
pamphleteers, diaries, letters, calenders, state-papers, 
abstracts from wills, registers of Companies, “anec- 
dotes,” proclamations, broad-sides, devotional tracts 
and publications of learned societies— Camden, 
Parker, Percy, 8hakespeare, Spenser, Hakluyt, E. E. 
Test, Folklore, Ballad aud Society of Antiquaries. 

A word must be said regarding the point of view 
on which this work is based and for Which the 
Preface is virtually a plea. It may be briefly described 
as the scholar's point of view as distinguished from 
that of an aesthetic critic of the romantic type. 
Though “the English school of Shakespeare criticism 
lias always been strong in antiquarian lore' 1 And 
though valuable service has been rendered by tbs 
labours of Theobold, Malone and Drake, the study 
of the Elizabethan drama and particularly of 
Shakespeare's plays may be said to have entered 
upon a new stage since the last quarter of Hie 19th 
century in consequence .of the results obtained by 
patient research by a large body of expert scholars. 

The wild enthusiasm and extravagance (both of 
adherents and opponents) of the ardent school o! 
romantic criticism in the first half of the 19th otatury 
has had time to tone down into the sober sertajntj 
of carefully weighed utterance and deliberate 
judgment roundea on historical investigation add 
scholarly research. The net mult is not merely 
accumulation of a vast mass of details bat gteat 
precision and accuracy of information and tbs 
capacity of bringing ont the exact meaning or signi- 
ficance of allusions to BUxabctbaa customs, usages, 
manners, fashions aud foibles, and what Is more 
important, a sound critical attitude of jnst apprecia- 
tion towards the immortal poet's genius and his 
works. The present pablication has collected 
together within a readable compass (of a little over 
1100 pages) nsefhl materials fora masterly survey 
of the environment in which Shakespeare's immortal 
genius developed and found expression. This environ- 
ment again is studied here with reference to two 
important points 

(1) The revolution through which England passed 
in all departments of life in the course of the 16th 
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century itself (as contrasted with previous eras), and 
(2) the mightier changes that have taken place in the 
course of the three centuries since the age of Elizabeth 
creating new standards of value for us todny. Such 
a view-point is calculated to dimmish for the modern 
student the sources of error in his estimate of Shakes- 
peare's England. 

This standpoint is emphasised, for instance, at 
p. 382 of Vol 1, cb. Xlll, by the appropriate remark 
that "Many of Shakespeare's allusions (such as those 
referring to tines and recoveries which seemed to 
Lord Campbell to ‘infer profound knowledge of the 
abstruse law of real property*) related to picturesque 
and grotesque proceedings which were in Shakes- 
peare's time of constant occurrence in the Westminster 
Courts, and only seem profound and difficult to 
lawyers of the 19th and 20th centuries because they 
have become archaic and unfamiliar.' 1 This point is 
further discussed at pp. 405406 of Vol. I with 
reference to Hamlet, Vi. We cannot here make further 

a notations but a careful study of Ch. V (on the 
avy ; ships and sailors) especially of pp. 141, 143, 
144, 146, 152, 155, 162 and 164, will make the 
writer’s attitude clear. In this connection the 
footnote to p. 339 Vol II, is of great value. 

That such scholarly investigation serves to 
establish how wonderfully exact and adequate 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of contemporary life some- 
times was will be evident from conclusions reached 
for example with respect to (1) the ralation between 
Capitalists and wage-earners and the system of 
* employment then prevalent (H. VIII, Act 1, Sc., 2), (2) 
effect of usury on independent workers (M. V.), (3) 
delusions of reckless speculators in money (Temp. iii. 3), 
(4) Shakespeare’s mastery over the technical language 
of wood-craft and venery, and (5) his intuitive grasp 
of a difficult horticultural problem, viz, result of 
’‘Variation” (W. T. IV. 3) practically referred to in 
the dialogue between Perdita and Polixenes (p. 515 
of Yol 1). 

Equally valuable is the service rendered by this 
critical attitude which refuses to attribute to 
Shakespeare in an idolatrous spirit of romantic 
admiration a complete knowledge of all that interests 
mankind and which courageously states, when 
necessary, where Shakespeare's limitations lie- 
through utter lack of knowledge, defective or incom- 
plete kncmkdfie, or even quite absurd and erroneous 
views and opinions. We can only barely refer here to 
Vol 1, pp. 117, 118. 119, 120 121 (on Shakespeare’s 
ideas regarding the army, battles aod military 
vocabulary), pp. 162, 164 (regarding the navy], 
p 342 (about gold coins), p. 379 (regarding flowers), 
pp. 382, 363 ( about legal phraseology), pp. 394, 395 
(on Chancery Court procedure), p. 448 (on "prospec- 
tive*”) and p. 512 (regarding the fashion of tobacco- 
smoking). 

Lastly its aim is to define the exact nature of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge or interest in certain subjects 
to which constant references occur in his works, 
though such MtAisfioflf and accurate estimates are 
usually distasteful to "those who look iu every line 
of Shakespeare for wisdom beyond bis fellows’ share.’’ 
We may refer the reader of the book to such remarks 
as the following s— 

(1) In hfe oeliueatlon of rural life and country 
pursuits "Shakespeare is rather a tportman than a 
farmer,” or (2) ‘Shakespeare noted plants and trees 
with watchful eyes but does not pretend to be a 
boMfet” If he looked into any botanical book at 
all it was probably Lyte's New Herbal (3) Shakes- 
peare cannot be credited with real acquaintance with 


Continental art and his knowledge of music was 
based merely on polyphony.” 

Our limits will hardly permit us to go into detail 
but in hare justice to the book under review we must 
refer to a few noteworthy feaiutes of the method 
employed in it 

(a) Disputed points, vexed questions, and con- 
troversial matters of Shakespeare criticism aie 
disposed of in an anthoritative fashion by means of 
suggestive hints or illuminating remarks, e. g.— 

On Shakespeare’s religion an 1 his use of the Bible 
(Vol 1, p. 58 and pp. 76, 77), on Prank Harris’s 
theory (1, p. 89), on Oberon's description of an enter- 
tainment in M. N. D. 11. i ( 1. p. 103), ete. 

(b) Brief summaries made of arguments and 
conclusions Arrived at on questions pf Shakespeare’s 
plays and Shakespeare criticism after a short dis- 
cussion of details, e. g.— 

On the spirit of the play of A, Y, L. I. (1, p» 82), on 
the material of Pericles ll,i. (I, p 94), on Shakespeare's 
"parallels” with Greek dramatists (1, pp. 266-68), 
Shakespeare’s scholarship (1, pp 274-79, also Biblio- 
graphy at pp. 282-88), and tlu* nature of his indebted- 
ness to classical and contemporary sources. 

(c) Summaries presented in a paragraph or two 
of oil needful details of information offering real 
assistance and guidance to the reader of Snakes* 
peare’a plays, e. g.-» 

On Enclosmes Act (I, pp. 865-66), on Fruitgardene 
(I, pp. 372,73), laying out of a garden (I, p. 377), 
flowers (I, p. 378), courts of law aod the procedure 
adopted in them (I, pp. 383-8, and pp. 389-90), 
knowledge of the position of stars— 6th III 
(I, pp. 453). 

(d) Light thrown by illustrative extracts on 
obscure points, difficult allusions and technical 
expressions e. g on "BleiT and “ranks” in military 
drill (I, p. 144), reference to courses of study In seats 
of learning and to “Academe” in L. L L. (I, pp. 245, 
248), “Banbury Cheese” as a term of contempt in 
M. W. W. I. i. 133 (I, pp. 356-57), legal sanction to 
marriages and the value of a "pre-contract ” (I, p. 
407), scientific explanation of an unfamiliar pheno- 
menon (I, p 454), and the stage direction “Enter a 
gentle AKtringcr” (A. W. E W., V. i, F. text) (II, p. 
365 and foot-note). 

Some of the sections, viz, XV, on Astrology, 
specially sub-section 2 on Alchemy, XVI, XVlIl, 
especially pp. 32-49 containing a select glossary of 
musical terms, XX ou meals, food and drink, XXI, 
and XXIV to XXVIII deserve special mention owing 
to masterly treatment of their subjects 

Is “M alton” at p. 898 Vol II, a printing mistake 
for Mathew or Matneo ? The citations from Shakes- 
peare's plays are almost exhaustive and Ben Jonsone 
too, is fairly represented by quotations from his 
works, but ft seems that greater space shonld have 
been devoted to extract* from or references to 
Shakespeare’s other contemporaries snch as Peels, 
Greene, Nathc, Dckker, Marston and Middleton 
whose works are equally rich in illustrative 
materials for the age. 

Conclusion In point of wide range and variety 
of interest, depth of scholarship, uptodate informa- 
tion, clear presentation, systematic arrangement of 
materials sedulously collected from available sources, 

and rich wealth of illustrative extracts, references 

and plates, the value and usefulness of these two 
volumes are difficult to over-estimate. The boolt 
will assuredly render valuable help to all students 
of Elizabethan life generally and of Shakespeare in 
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particular by whom, it is hoped, it will be largely 
and profitably used for daily reference. 

Jaycqpal Banebji, m.a. 
Ucturer in English , Calcutta University . 


completed. The translation is not very literal but it 
is very close to the original. 

The book is cordially recommended* 

Mabbs Chakdba Obosh. 


Salvation by Scienc b or Devilization in 
Wa* and in Peace by A. H. Forbes ; fublished 
by Marshall brothers , London , Edinburgh and 
New Fork. Pp , 7/. 


What does the present war owe to science ? Our 
author says— “Almost all the carnage, cruelty, 
savagery that hare marked this war are due, directly 
or indirectly to science and especially to chemistry.” 

What is the cause of the Economic unrest ? It is 
science that is “directly responsible for the moral, 
social and economic tvils of thl present day." 
'Farther advance in science will mean farther demora- 
lisation and degradation of the people.' The science 
is 'fast pauperising the country for the sake of a few 
gigantic fortunes. 

you may point to 'the saving of pain and suffering 
in dentistry and the saving of limb and life in many 
medical, midwifery and surgical cases.' Yes, all this 
Is true. But 'the mischiefs and evils which science 
cares are most of them mischiefs and evils which 
science has caused.’ 

Look on this picture : An age of steam locomotion 
— steamers, railways, motors, airships ; steam-agricul- 
ture— ploughing, threshing, winnowing, etc, etc.; 
steam spinning— weaving, netting, dyeing, washing, 
printing, and thousands of other industries ; an age 
of machine, digging, sowing, mowing, reaping, and 
steam-work ofalmost every kind ; an age of electric 
railways, electric tramways, electiic motors, electric 
cycles, electric lighting and heating and cooking, 
telegraphing and chemical analyses ; an age of patent 
medicines, of new specifics, of vivisection, of research 
endowment, of specific training, scientific lectures, 
scientific exhibitions and of compulsory education. 

Now look on this picture An age of slams, 
poverty, unemployed, sweating, starvation wages, 
break-neck straggle for existence, suicidal competi- 
tion : an age oflong hours, leisureless labour, Sunday 
work, nerve strain, epidemic, break-downs, new dis- 
eases, multiplication of asylums and appalling 
increase of lunacy ; an age of cheap imitations, 
veneered articles, shoddy clothes, Jerry-building, 
adulteration of almost every manufactured article, 
trade frauds, commercial lies and misrepresentations 
and specific crimes ; an age of strikes and dead- 
locks between capital and labour, accompanied by 
an ever-increasing spirit of exasperation, hostility 
and violence." 


Is there no caasative connection between tbeie 
pictures T take onr author. 

The audacity of the author will netonieh the 
public. But what he eays cannot be altogether 
ignored. We should revile onr old ideal and ideals. 

It is a very auggeativc and instructive book. 

The Sacred Books or thi Hindus, Volume 
xvii—Part it. The Matsya Puranam— Chapters 
1*9-291 (January to March, 19/9 ; Nos. 91-93). 
Translated by a Tatuqdar of Oudh : Published by 
Sudhindra Nath rasa, at the Panini Office , 
Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. 201-370 +jlvu. 
Price of this pari is Rt. 4-8. Annual subscription— 
inland Rs. i2-r2, Foreign £1. 


The translation of the Matsya Purina is now 


The Study of Jainism by Lola Kannoomal , 
M. A., Author of l The Master Poets of Indict, t The 
Secrets of Ufani shads', 4 Lord Krishna's Message ’, ' The 
Saptabhangt Nyaya\ etc , etc* and Translator of 
Herbert Spencer’s ' Philosophy of the Knmable and 
the Unknowable l etc . etc. based on the Jaina-tettva - 
darsha ’ of Late Mahamuni Shri Atmaramji, publish • 
ed by Atmanada-Jedn . Pustah-Pracharak-Mandal , 
Roshan *Mahalla t Agra. Pp. 106 . Price As . 12, or 
1 shilling . 

The book in its first chapter begine with the gen- 
eral description of the nine categories, from five, 
living soul, to moksha , liberation, of the Jain Philo- 
sophy, and deals in the three succeeding chapters 
with the following three subjects : Arhats or Tir- 
thank aras, The Ideal of a Jain Sadboo, and the Ideal 
of a Jain House-bolder* One desirone of being ac- 

S u tinted with Jainism will do well by reading this 
ttle dissertation. 


The Library of Jaina Literature, vol. vii, 
A Dictionary of Jaina Biography. Part I.— A. 
Compiled and Edited by Umrao Singh Tank f B.A. * 
LL.B., Author of Jaina Historical Studies , Distin 
guished Osvals ana Osval Families, The Jaina Chro- 
nology , Translator of Sambodha Sat lari, etc. Pub- 
lisher : Kumar Dtvendra Prated Jain, The Central 
Jaina Publishing House , Arrah (India). 1917. London 
Agents : Probasthain 6 * Co., 41, Great Russel Street , 
London , W. C. Pp. u6. 


The book “aims at giving all the important names 
of the Jaina men and women— with special reference 
to the post-M&havira period— to be found in the 
publications accessible to the present compiler. 
Occasionally, the names of non. Jaina* who have 
either patronised or persecuted the followers of 
Jainism have been added. The present woik, how- 
ever, does not pretend to be an exhaustive one." 
(P. IX.) References have been added under every 
important article save where they are deemed not 
necessary or the information given is solely derived 
from oral tradition. 

The usefulness of tbe book is apparent, and evi- 
dently it will, wben complete, remove n great want 
keenly felt by the students of Jainism. 


Position or the Women sn tbb Vedas by 
Guriii Singh, B.A * LL B. t Published by Ramfrasad 
Narayanbhai , Head Master, Ramjash School , Cujrabi 
Section . Jharia, E. 1 . Ry., Disk. Manbhum . Pp. 31. 
Price Two Annus. 


This pamphlet originally appeared in the Vcdk 
Maganwc. The author, who was a prominent member 
in the Am Samaj, begins it by raising tbe question 
“what place should be assigned to women— whether 
their proper sphere should be limited to the house- 
hold, or whether they should be permitted to enter 
other walks of life," <p. 1 ) and concludes by saving 
that tbeir “activities lie in tbe household and there 
with her life-compaoiou she should spread her purify- 
ing influence all round the family, tbeir neighbour- 
hood and tbe nation. In every act whether spiritual 
or temporal she is spoken of as the indispensable 
consort of her hatband” (p. 81 ) quoting in support of 
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hit views tome mantras from Yedic texts with his 
own explanations which seem to be farfetched or 
rather imaginary. 

VlDHUSHEKHARA Bh ATTACH ARY A 

* Bengali. 

BRAHMACHARYA-SADHANA by Jogeshchandra Sen , 
LMS. and Hemchandra Sen, LMX, published by the 
authors, fS, Riessa Road (North), Bhowanipur , 
Calcutta. Pp. 14s. Price Re. 1. 

It is only when brahmncharya , i. continence is 
firmly confirmed that one obtains trne vigour or 
energy without which nobody can attain Ait real 
good either here or hereafter,— nobody can realise his 
sonl, the supreme blesring, to which one naturally 
aspires. And so in ancient India education, both 
secular and spiritual was based on hrahmacbarya. 
And consequently the men of that age were developed 
into a strong, powerful and energetic nation, perfect 
both physically and spiritually. But look at the 
state of our students now reading at schools and 
colleges. What a sad condition of their health ! 
Most of them appear to lead a lifeless life. And it is 
principally due to their committing a sin, the horrible 
consequence of which is not known to them. We 
mean here onanism. The Indian system of education 
in which brabmacbarya was a compulsion is now 
completely ignored. But what has been provided for 
protecting the poor boys ignorant of their real good 
or evil and falling victim to that utter destruction ? 
Undoubtedly this thought is beyond the province of 
the system of education prevailing in our country. 
But Indians should not remain unmindful of rescuing 
their sons from the danger. Every one should do 
something which lies in one’s power for this. And so 
we sincerely praise the attempts towards this direc- 
tion of Drs. Yogeshchandra and Hemchandra, the 
authors of the book under review,— the book 
in which they have dealt with the practice of 
brabmacbarya in ite various aspects snowing its 
importance supported not only by Hindu Shastras, 
but also by several statements of unquestionable 
western authorities. This book, though not 
written very systematically or arranged in its 
materials properly, will, we hope, persuade our 
youthful students, for whom it is intended, 
towards the practice of continence, which is the 
root cause of all blessings, as is said above. 

VZDHUSHBKHARA BhATTACHAHTA. 

Marathi. 

Dmvi Shrek Ahxlyabai IIolkar, by 1 Purushot - 
tarn*. Pages 1/ + 24&; Price Be. a. Publisher: 
Mr. A. A. Moramkar , 402, Thakurdwar, Bombay. 

The very name of Ahilyabal has a charm of its 
own, and recalls to memory those happy days of the 
hoary paet, when the martial spirit of the Maratkas, 
symbolised in the lance of the flolkar, was striking 
terror into the hearts of the enemies, when the paro- 
chial administration of justice was very much in 
favour and served to satisfy the simple-minded popu- 
lation more than the wooden, inelastic and costly 
system of the Judiciary of later origin, and when even 
women of India were acknowledged to be pos s e te d 
of the capability to rule not only with metis but 
even srita distinction- Ahilyabai was much more 
than a men product of those timet. She was aot a 
literate woman is the present cense of the term ; yet 
she wae n highly ednented and editored lady. She 


heard the Puranas daily read to her and imbibed 
their lessons. She was a keen and observant student 
of the practical politics of the day which impressed 
her ana served ner purpose much more than a mere 
theoretical kentledge of the International Politics 
would have done. Though of the weaker sex she had 
abundance of manly spirit in her which enabled her 
not only to erect her head before an illustrious war- 
rior like Raghoba Dada Peshwa and a crafty states- 
man like Nana Padnavis but actually to win n 
triumph over them. She was strictly orthodox in her 
religious views but was never intolerant. She spent 
crores of rupees in feeding the Brahmins, building 
temples, and other forms ot charity. Indeed the has 
left behind such a permanent memorial of herself as 
entitled her to be called a Devi. Yet she cannot be 
accused of bigolry or narrow-mindedness. Her 
father-in-law Subbedar Malhar Rao by his campaigns 
against bordering territories had raised a feeling of 
enmity, and her biographer asserts, on what author- 
ity I cannot say, that she herself had led several 
campaigns ; vet she never allowed the feeling of oppo- 
sition much less of enmity to rankle in the oreasta of 
her opponents. It is true that when Malhar Rao led 
his army against his enemies, the most heavy and 
responsible duty of the manufacture, transport and 
supply of ammunitions was entrusted to ner. But 
the biographer has omitted to mention this impor- 
tant fact in his book. Perhaps the important papers 
in connection with this subject were not available to 
him at that time ; but that it was a fact has been 
amply borne out by the letters of Malhar Rao to 
Ahilyabai unearthed by a friend of mine and publish- 
ed by me in the columns of the weekly Mallari 
Martand Vijaja of 16th August 1917. Bnt even this 
revelation of a new historical fact hardly justifies the 
biographer's statement about hersdf leading, several 
campaigns. The biographer is an necessarily hard 
upon those times. One Gaugadbar Y ash want, some- 
time Minister to Malhar Rao, had played false to his 
master, and to palliate his guilt, if not to whitewash 
his character, the biographer has made one astound- 
ing statement, which to my knowledge and belief is 
hardly justifiable. He lays the blame not on the mis- 
creant out ascribes it to the spirit of the times, which, 
the author says, was singularly characterised by 
selfishness, ft is a bold statement to make against 
illutlrious men of past history, and the vagueness of 
the statement cannot shield its author against the 
charge of exaggeration. The reader often conics across 
snch statements in the book and in most cases they 
are left unproved with corroboratory evidence. To 
take another instance, on page 45, the author has 
stated that Ahilyabai considered her duty to God as 
above all other considerations and in the performance 
of works of devotion to God she even set aside or 
disregarded the inconvenient mandates of her 
husband. Where is the evidence to support this 
assertion? It can be conceded that in Indian history 
instances like that of Mirabai are not rare, where 
Hindu wives of exceptional devotion to God hove 
set at naught or disregarded the authority of their 
husband ; but a bare statement like the one made 
by the present biographer, uoaceompanied by a 
single instance likely to corroborate it will not 
convince readers into acceptance of the mere state- 
ment as a fact 

Much is made by critics like Kao Ba hadur 
0. B. Parasnis and others of the frictioa between 
Ahilyabai and Tukqjeerao I, over the petty question, 
of the military expenditure. Tnkqjeerao is altacd 
to have set aside lor his private use, a goodly 
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portion of money assigned to him for military 
expenditure and kept the payment of bis soldiers 
In -area**. Tnkojee’s fighting army revolted, in 
consequence of which Tnkojeerao made frequent 
demands on Ahilyabai for money. Ahilyabai, of coarse, 
protested and this naturally caused a temporary 
estrangement of good feelings hitherto existing 
between them. Tnkojeerao, seeing the unwillingness 
on the part of Ahilyabai to make payment, Opened 
negotiations with the Court of the Peshwa of Po3na 
for a loan* Ahilyabai had a dear foresight of 
the results that would follow— the interference 
of the central power to which she was 
quite, averse and its accompaniments which she 
feared, would bring disasters on her kingdom and she 
saved the situation by meeting the demand for money 
out of her private punp. This little incident throws 
considerable light on the contrast in the characters 
of Ahilyabai and Tnkojeerao ana establishes the 
reputation of the former for statesmanship of a high 
order. The biographer, while acknowledging her 
claim to statesmanship as reflected in this and similar 
other iaddents, still accuses her of the lack of cons- 
tructive statesmanship, which is not a little puzzling 
to readers, True, she did not make fresh conquests 
and exteod the boundaries of her dominions, did not 
fill her toilers by extorting money out of her peaceful 
neighbours and did not keep a vast army for making 
depredations and carrying fire and sword into tern* 
toriet bordering upon her State. If statesmanship 
consisted in this, Ahilyabai most assuredly possessed 
no statesmanship. She had not the lust for fresh 
conquests or for other people's money. She w« 
quite content with her possessions and all her ambi- 
tion centred ronnd her desire to bring happiness, 
peace and contentment to her subjects. That this 
was achieved tyr her with a full measure of success 
cannot be questioned. She was a watchful guardian 
angel of her subjects ; she was a faithful and ever 
attentive member of the Mahratta confederacy ; she 
made friends with all Indian rulers of whatever 
nationality and religion and maintained those friend- 
ly relations to the end of her life. What more cons- 
tructive statesmanship can be expected from a 
woman of those times, is beyond my comprehension. 
Indeed no better judgment can be passed on her 
character and career, taken as a whole, than the one 
left on record by such a consummate general and 
statesman as 8ir John Malcolm, who writes— 

"It is an extraordinary picture— a female withont 
vanity ; a bigot without intolerance ; a mind imbued 
with the deepest superstition, yet receiving no im- 
pressions, except what promoted the happiness of 
those who were under her influence ; a being exer- 
cising Hi the most active and able manner, despotic 
power not merely with sincere humility, but under 
the severest moral restraint that a strut conscience 
could impose on human action ; and all this combin- 
ed with the greatest indulgence for the weakness and 
faults of others," 


I shall leave out the question about the literary 
merit or demerit of the work iu question for two 
reasons. Firstly, for the reason that the patient 
labour spent by the author over the collecting, collat- 
ing, lifting and arrangement of the material for the 
book is so vast and tat work is so cheerfully done 
that it overrides all other coosideratioas ; and 
secondly because the author seems to be fully cons- 
cious of his shortcoariags in respect of the literary 
aspect of bis book and nos therefore craved the in- 
dtngeace of readers la his preface. AU things coach 
dend the book must be pronounced as a creditable 


performance and deserves a prominent place on the 
shelf of historical books In Marathi literature, 

V. G, APTB, 

Gujarati. 

Kadambari, Fifth Edition , translated by 
Chkaganlal Harilal Pandya, BA ., Chief Educa- 
tional officer, Junagadh . Printed at the Junagadh 
State Printing Press . Cloth bound, pp. 310. 
Price Re . 2-12-0 (/ p / y ). 

Between 1884 and 1917, this scholarly work has 
undergone five editions; this itself testifies to the 

S reat popularity the book has won in onr midst, 
very student of Sanskrit knows this magnum opus 
of Sana ; to render it into Gujarati, so as to pre- 
serve the spirit of the original, its beautiful similes 
and metaphors, to dissolve its compounds, and still 
to make the translation such as should not terrify or 
scare 1 away the ordinary reader, is a very difficult, 
if not a herculean task. Mr. Chhsganlal has accom- 
plished this task. Years ago, when the first edition of 
this book appeared, it was received with a chorus of 
approval and admiration. The scrupulous care with 
which the translator has conveyed every subtle 
thought, rendered every turn of language into faithful 
and accurate Gqjarati phows that it must have cost 
him hours and hours before he could have pitched 

r athe right phrase or expression. By means of 
rt notes and a list of difficult words explained, he 
has further tried to help his reader and facilitate his 
task of understanding and entering into the spirit of 
the original erudite author. No work is entirly 
perfect, but this translation approaches very near it. 
The present edition has been embellished with several 
colored aud gorgeous pictures which greatly add to 
its attractiveness. Its different introductions leave 
very little to be desired in the way of getting infor- 
mation about the various phases of the original, 
literary, historical, mythological, and others ; besides 
they are thoroughly up to datew We welcome this 
edition heartily and trust that every library desk 
aud cupboard would make an effort to find it a pro- 
minent place oa its shelves. 

B\nkim Nibandhmala, translated by Jagjhan 
K. Pathak and Kallianji Vithalbhai Afehta, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature , printed at the Diamond fuHlee Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth baund, pp. 364* 
Price Re. 1-4-0. (/p/7). 

Babu Ban kirn Chancier Chatteiji wrote other 
works besides his well-known Novels, his Krishna 
Charitra and Dharm-Tattva. As a humorous 
writer, as a master of Sarcasm, few, if any Indians, 
have equalled him ; e.g., his "skits'*, the Loka 
Rahasya and the Matrimonial Penal Code are inimi- 
table. Though we possessed in Gujarati his novels, 
and his other serious works, we have not till now 
had»aay rendering of his misc e l l a n eous writings, and 
sketch** humorous and others. the present book 
removes that deficiency, and we are sure that who- 
ever reads it, and we wish that aapy should do so, 
would not regret his time and trouble. Bankim 
Baba’s humour is* something to be enfoyed ; the inno- 
cent laughter it raises, is not lost in translation. 

Madhtam Vyayog (W Wflftw) translated to 
Leskanher Bear prosed. \ uifh ad introdactibn ay 
Uttamram Anmram B.A printed at thpBombm 
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Vaibhava Press, Bombay. Pajer cover, //. 
Price Be. 0-8-0. ( iqrf). 

This Beautiful little play of Bliaa RTO), though 

8 rescribed as a 'text book for Univeieity Exaniina- 
ons, is nevctthelcss, on acconnt of its intrinsic 
worth, quite the thing to be placed in the hands of 
those who study in the primary as well ns secondary 
schools. Filial piety is its keynote, and the way in 
which the children of the old llrahmin couple vie 
with one another in offering themselves to be sncii* 
ficcd to Ridimba is very touching and instructive. 
The publication of the translation is very timely, and 
is done in such a way that the juvenile people 'would 
not find 'it hard to follow It. 

Indriya Parajaya Digdarsiiana (vftmtnpr 
flprgeJn), ii ; ul Aitihasik Sajzaya Mala (iffilvRm 
H*JiTWf?), bath pubhshtil by Premchanu f Rat an) 1 
of Bhavnagar, Printed at the Shujapura Puss, 
Baroda and the Anand Pms, Bhavnagar. Paper 
cover \ pp. 4J and j6 + y6 respectively, unprued. 

These two books are published as part of the 
Yasbovijaya Jain Granthauiala set ies. The first book 
is a series of sermons, exhorting the reader to prac- 
tise temperance, continence and other virtues. It is 
composed by Shri Vijaya Dharma Suri, a well known 
Jaina Acharya. The second is a collection ot eulo- 
giums of great men. The biographies ot the writers 
of these poems in the beginning are, though mengic, 
of some use to those who arc interested in Jaina verse 
literature. 

K. M. J. 

Note. In the November ( 1907 ) issue of the Modern 
Review at p. 538, in the Review of Gujirati Books, 
read in Hoe 8 “vice foiled 1 * instead of “vice failed’*, in 
line 36 “not** instead of “but**, in line 38 "those** 
instead of “that”, and in line 51 , "Raiimnbhui” in- 
stead ol "Ramabhai”. 

Sanskrit. 

Raghuvamsa-kavya, Cantos 1-6. Part I. with 
the two commentaries Padarthadipiha of Nat ay ana 
Pandit and Prakashika of Arvnagit inatha (Annaa- 
malai). Edited by A. Shankaranarayana ShaUtt 
of Paltavoor, under the Patronage of Thuphan 
Namboodirijad of Ponnorkode Mana. Printed and 
published by the Manga tod yam Co. Ltd., Tiichur, 
Price 2-o-o. 

In the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series we have been 
presented with the commentaries by the present 
commentators, Narayana Fandita and Arunachala- 
nath (Arunagirinatba) alias Shivadasa, on Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasambbava ) and now, we are glad to have 
their commentaries on the Poet’s other Mabaiavya, 
Ragbuvamta. Aiunachalanatha flourished between 
twelfth nnd fourteenth centuries a. d , as he quotes 
Kshiraswamiu <1200 a. n.) and himtrlf is quoted by 
the celebrated Idallinatha in his Sanjivani. Narayana 
Pandita seems to belong to a later date ; for it is 
evident fsom his commentaries on Ragbu and 
Kunmra that they are merely explanatory para- 

8584-9 


phrases of these by Arunochalanatha. Both the 
commentaries under m tice are simple and useful. 

VmnrsiiBKBARA Bhattacbarya. 

Prakrita. 

JAINA VlVlDHA-SAHHYA-SllASUtAMALA, No. I. 
Sur asundaru hart am of Dkaneshvata Muttishvata , 
edited with notes ty Muni raj a Shr i * Rajaviiayaji, 
published by Pandit ffargovandas 7 \ Sheth , Nyaya- 
tirtha and Vyatummatirtha, Chandraprabka Press , 
Benares. Pp. jo and 28S. 

It is now a well-known fart that the narrative or 
romantic literature of India owes a great deal to 
Jaina authors, nnd the book under notice will fully 
bear out the remaik. The present work is a romance 
like Kntbasaritsngarn of Somadeva consisting of 
several smaller stories in the main one, the principal 
figure being Surnsamlari \ after whom it has been 
named. The object of wiittng it, as stated by the 
author, is to instruct the people in ovctcoming evil 

desire or lust (TTYT ) nnd hatred *) which are 

the root causes of manifold sufferings In the world. 
In spite of its being composed in verse instead of 
piose it may be classified, as the uuthor himself has 
done, among what is kuown by the name Katba 
iu Sanskrit litcrntuie , for unHke'Yisbvunatha Kavi* 
raja Hcmachandra 4oMs iu his Kavyauaubasana 
thut hatha may be composed either iu prose or 
poetry and he illustrates it by mentioning JAlavatb 
katba which is a work actually in verse by one 
Jineskvara Suri, the spiritual guide of our author 
Dhanesh vara Muni (1095 Vikrama Era m 1039 A. D.). 
The Editor seems to commit a mistake in quoting 
(Preface, p. 30) Visit vaoutha as saying— “gRpPlt 

fif'ifii'a'i” j in fact the reading hereof 
!• if V ^ Wi and it is evident from his example, i. e., 
“WWT • Here Kndambari undoubtedly 

refers to Hana's celebrated work known by the name, 
and not the story by Ksluinendra, as be says, if such 
a book exists at all. The book is named by the 
author hiimcll Surusundarikahu {—katba), at will be 
seen in the last verse of each of the sections, and so 
we do not know why the Editor has chosen Its 
name SumsumJurkbuttam. The abbreviations used 
in the notes which are mere ») non) matte and >et 
very useful should have ken explained for obvious 
reason. 

Surnsundarikaha is divided into sixteen sections 
g containing each 250 gathos or verses to 
Prakiita. Its language is very sweet, very simple 
and very lucid and so it is quite conformable to 
the meaning of the phrase 

* u,£ d fitqucntly by tbe author 

himself refining to his present work. The natural 
order of tbe words in nnttnccs is so properly kept 
that their is almost nothing left to be done by a 
reader for constructing them. For instance one may 
be referred to the verses, iv. 16-19. Bis description 
is sometimes vciy charming (as in iv. 245 of morning) 
and the pnn on woids though used occasionally s§ 
also deset v^ng mention and in support of it we maf 
cite the gatha jntwa 53. 
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Dhantshrara’s Surnsundnrikatha in poetry and to, and so they can strongly be recommended to those 
llaribhadra'fl Samar aiccak&ha (~ adityakatha) in prose who are willing to learn the Prakrlta language, 
occasionally intermingled with verses are the most 

simple oi all the Prakrita works known to ns hither- Vidhushekhara BhaTTAcharya. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


"StMfdieft at Borobudur.” 

Permit me to offer a few comments on the follow- 
ing points on which criticism has been levelled 
against my book ‘A History ot Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity from the Earliest Tiines r (London, 
1912) in connection with the discussion of the above 
subject in the August, September and November 
issues of your periodical 

(1) Chapter 11 of the book treats of representa- 
tions of ships and boats in old Indian art. The 
explanations given are not my own, but those of 
archaeologists or experts, wherever found. For 
the explanations of the Snncbi sculptures the authori- 
ties followed are Cunningham and Maisey (misprinted 
‘Maisky’ in the book) ; tor the Ajnnta paintings, the 
authority is Griffiths ; for the liorohudur bas-reliefs 
representing six naval scenes reference has been made 
to a note on the subject of Mr. W. Schoff, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Museum and the well-known 
translator and commentator of the Periplas as also 
to the interpretation of Mr. Uavell both of whom 
have connected those scenes with the Indian colonisa- 
tion of Java. Considering the then state of our 
knowledge of the subject, 1 introduced the bas-reliefs 
in these guarded words : “I ahull now present a very 
important and Interesting series of representations 
of ships which are found not iu ludia hut far away 
from her, among the magnificent sculptures of the 
temple of Borobudur in Java, where Indian art 
reached its highest expression amid the Indian 
environment and civilisation transplanted there. 
Most of the sculptures show in splendid relief ships 
in fall sail and scenes recaling the history of the 
colonisation of Java by Indians iu the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era. Of one of them Mr. Ilnvcll 
thus speaks in appreciation....’* Mr. Schoff thus refer- 
red to my use ot his note in one of his letters to me : 
"1 was also gratified, and I may say, much surprised, 
to see copied in your book, the lab 1 ot a model made 
under my supervision of the Xliudu ship shown on 
the Borobudur frieze. It is a singular example of the 
distance to which one’s ideas may travel when made 
public iu any form, and as a matter of personal 
interest only I should be very glad to learn in what 
way you happened to learn of the existence of that 
model. I enclose a small photograph of it and 
should be glad to have your opiniou as to how far 
my model is a correct reproduction of the relief. We 

went into the matter with considerable care ” 

The agreement of two such persons as Messrs. 
Schoff and Uavell on the particular identification of 
the bas-reliefs seemed to me to be an Additional 
argument in Us favour and I therefore adopted it as 
an acceptable hypothesis or surmise for the support 
of which 1 produced the following "additional 
arguments, vis, (a) the Javanese vessel with 


its second boat attached to it as shown in Fig. 
5 of my book couforras in respect of that im- 
portant provision and striking feature to the 
description left by Fa-tlien of the Indian ship 
in which he with 200 fellow-passengers landed in 
Java after more than three months’ continuous sail 
from Ce/fbn. Thus it is stated that “astern of the 
great ship was a smaller one as a provision in case of 
the larger vessel being injured or wrecked during the 
voyage." [See p. 46 of my book] ; (b) the description 
of Nicole Conti of the build and construction of Indian 
Bhips applies also to the type of ships presented by 
the Javanese sculptures [Ibid]. With these two des- 
criptions of Indian ships, (one earlier and the other 
later in date than the sculptures under discussion), 
exemplified so strikingly in Java, and pending any 
other positive identification by any other expert, 1 
thought it justifiable to introduce the sculptures in 
my book in the way 1 have done. Mr. Schoff, again, 
(who by the way has made a special study of ancient 
sailing crafts os proved by his learned paper on the 
subject contributed to the J.A.O S.) had other reasons 
of his own for his proposed identification. These are 
thus stated by him in his Periplus (p. 245) : “Similar 
in a general way to the Andhra coin-symbol is the 
Gujrati ship carved in bas-relief on the frieze of the 
Buddhist temple at Borobudur in Java. While dating 
from about 600 A.D. this vessel was probably not 
different from those of the 1st century.** Again, he has 
labelled one of the sculptures under discussion ns fol- 
lows : "Gujrati ship about 600 A.D. ; from the Boro- 
hoedor fritze-shtps of this type were doubtless Includ- 
ed among the trappnga and eotymba of 6 44 (of the 
Periplus), which piloted merchants into Barygaxa." 
[ Ibid ] Mr. Schoff alto points out the similarity 
of Fa-Hien’s ship to the type of vessels described by 
Marco Polo [lb. p. 248] What lent a further colour 
to the supposed indentification was the existence 
(despite the dogmatic canon to the contrary) of re- 
presentations of two preeminently secular scenes 
among the paintings in the Buddhist cave-temples 
Ajanta, treating of subjects of a similar significance 
in our national history, viz., Landing of Vijara in 
Ceylon and Pulakesbi receiving the Persian embassy , 
both of which are ultimately indicative of the inter- 
national intercourse and expansion of India. The 
particular caves, again, in which these paintim 
occur are assigned to the 6th or the 7th century A.0., 
the period when, according to one of the Javanese 
legends, the Indian colonisation of Java began. On 
the basis of all these various considerations the 
conjecture was pat forward (in the absence of a 
sounder hypothesis on the subject) which connected 
the ships of Borobndnr with the colonisigg adven- 
ture* from India. 

It is a matter for congratulation that a sonader 
surmise has now been put forward which bids fair to 
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settle the controversy, though Dr. Vogel shows less 
warmth over his own discovery than his more ardent 
follower, Mr. R. I). Banerji, who wit Ids it as a 
weapon of offence against Messrs. Ha veil, Rawlinson, 
and especially my humble self in his laudable efforts to 
popularise that disco veiy in the pages of your period- 
ical. Regarding Dr. Vogel's identification arrived at 
by the certainly more reliable method of comparing 
the sculptured scenes with some Buddhist sacred texts 
the following points require still to be cleared up, viz , 
(a) three only out of the six naval sccues have been 
identified by Dr. Vogel. 1 cannot by the way follow' 
Dr. Vogel when he says that Fig. 3 of my book is the 
same as Fig. 1 and the frontispiece picture. The 
latter two are identical, but Fig. 3 has some clearly 
dissimilar features. The type of the ship is similar 
but the dbtails of the sculptures differ, (b) If the bus- 
reliefs represent on stone some Buddhist literary texts 
of India or certain edifying talcs which refer to Indian 
maritime activity in some form or other, is it not 
permissible for the historian of that subject to refer 
to those sculptures even as it is relevant for him to 
refer to the representations of the vessel of the 
Samudda-Vanna Jataka lately discovered in nn old 
Burmese pagoda [See Arch Surv. Report fjr 1912-13]. 
Dr. Vogel's discovery thus helps to give definiteness 
to the hitherto hazy notions about the subject of two 
of these sculptures which are now seen to huve been 
meant to depict an Indian ship and the sea voyage 
of an Indian by a Javanese artist, just as in 
the Burmese pagoda we have a Burmese artist’s 
idea executed of an Indian vessel [cf. I)r. 
Vogel's words : "It is the voyage and lauding of 
Hina which we find illustrated in our panel- 
while the landing of his colleague Bliiru is pictured 
in bas-relief *— i eproduced in Mr. Mookerji's Indian 
Shipping on the plate facing p. 46. The other panel 
on this plate illustrates the Supnragajataka, being 
No. 14 of the/ataka/Jia/A," (Pp. 370-37 1, J. R. A. S., 
April]. We are more concerned wilh the intention of 
the artist than with the execution of that intention, 
and if a particular representation is meant to depict 
an Indian naval scene, it is appropriate evidence for 
the history of Indian maritime activity. This is my 
view of the matter and I shall be glad to know if it 
is acceptable to others. It is to lie clearly noted that 
the aim of Chapter II. of my book is to bring 
together all illustrations of Indian maritime activity, 
whether inland or oceanic, whoever they are found, 
whether in the caves of Kanheri off the coast of 
Bombay or in Burma or in Ceylon or in J iva, oi 
other countries with which India had intercourse, 
for such illustrations only confirm the literary evi- 
dence, and the wide-spread belief in the reality, of 
Indian shipping and maritime activity. I cannot 

# la the Indian stonr Him and Bhirn are the chief 
ministers of King Rudrayana who ruled in Roruka 
while fiimbisara ruled in Rajagriha. They were 
dismissed by Rudrayana’s impious son Sikhandin and 
leaving the kingdom they set sail in a ship on the 
river to which they proceeded by an underground 
passage from their house. They founded in a separate 
country the cities named Hiruka and Bhirnka 
or fibirnkacbcha. 

(Prime mini tiers) TOTWT 
vtflm flr wftc fli wr 
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therefore quite follow Mr. Banciji in his confident 
assertion that ‘the futuie historian of Indian 
maritime activity and colonisation will have to 
leave out these bas-reliefs being out of his 
sphere,' for representations ol such maritime 
enterprise in both literature und art are equally useful 
to him. In my humble opinion the historian 
ot Indian shipping must oolfeet all references to ft, 
litcrury or monumental, indigenous or foreign, and 
the KwnhYucn Catalogue oi the Chinese Tripitaka 
and the sculptures of Boru-liudui, for instance, are 
equally important as supplying evidence of Indian 
maritime activity, (c) Thete is a strong reason for 
the inference that, besides the subject of the Javanese 
has relicts being Indian, the type of the ship actually 
executed in relief and rcpiescnted therein is Indian 
on uccount of similarities of tgmstiuction as explain- 
ed above and absence of Any positive evidence to the 
coutrary. Such inference or surmise is of course 
tentative, but the liberty oi making it is in accordance 
wilh the approved methods of archaeological experts 
as has In-en noticed by Mr. (rangoly in hit reply in 
the Seplemlier issue. In such matters one has always 
to live to learn. 

12) Chapter V of Part I, Book 1, of my book, only 
treats of the fact of the Indian colonisation ol Java 
mealy us an example of ‘the Indian maritime activity 
towards the Hast.’ Perhaps Mr. Bnneiji's superior 
ideas about relevance would demand in an account 
of Indian shipping and Maultmc Activity the insertion 
of the entire history of that colonisation, nay, 
of "the Indian dynasties, both Hindu and Buddhist 
who (?, ruled over Java.” He even considers the 
history of Indian colonisations in general as an 
integral part of the history of indiun shipping. I 
beg, in all humility and with all respect to his 
judgment, to differ from him. There is an announce- 
ment in another of my books of a separate mono- 
graph on the subject to be called ‘The Story of 
Grcatct India.’ 

With regard to my treatment of the facts and 
circumstances of the Indian colonisation of Java 
according to the scope defined above, Mr. Baneir)! is 
pleased to pass the following sweeping condemna- 
tion : "Dr. Mookerji's statements about the Indian 
colonisation of Java by a prince of Giqrat cannot 
have u place in softer history. It is the product of a 
very strong imaginative power with utter disregard 
for sober authentic facts. Serious students of history 
will always try to avoid such faulty methods and 
flimsy constructions in future.” I ntn afraid Mr. 
Uuuerji betrays here the yery defects he condemns 
and a warmth foreign to the dry light of reason and 
perhaps unnecessary for the mere cause of historical 
research. Dr. Vogel who has caused his motion 
ought to have been an example to him in this respect. 
My brief account of the colonisation is concerned 
only with its beginniog and its Indian sources for 
which the only evidence that is available is that of 
legends preserved in some of the Javanese chronicles 
which have been always mentioned ‘as such* in my 
book and never as trustworthy history. If the mere 
mention of the legend is high crime ana misdemeanour 
against Mr. Banerji's lofty dignity of historical 
research, I beg to refer him to Mr. Vincent A. Smith's 
mention of the same in his History of Fine Art in 
treating of the same topic. Secondly, Mr. Banerji 
did not probably have my book before him when he 
asserts that my account of the colonisation is bated 
only on Sir Stamford Rafiks' History whereas~I 
have utihsed the valuable data contained in the 
contributions on the lubject published in the Indian 
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Antiquary, Journal of the Bombay Branch, R. A. S., 
and above all in the 'Bombay Gazetteer,’ Vul. i, parti, 
App. by A. M, Jackson. I am not a specialist in 
the subject but a compiler, and I should like to know 
whether the evidence of Dutch archaeologists which 
Mr. Uanerji so iondly "parades" besides being 
irrelevant to my purposes does not refer to a much 
later period of Javanese history with which my book 
is uot nt all concerned. At least I am in good com- 
pany in that respect (or 1 can point to Vincent 
Smith's omission of that evidence in his Fine Art, 
thoigh he is up-to-date enough to have referred to 
pjucner's identification of the Javanese bas-reliefs. 
As l have already stated, 1 am concerned only with 
the consideration of the 'fact' of colonisation, the 
parts of India connected with the same [e.g. whether 
Kalinga, Bengal, Orisfa or Gujrat (pp. 149, 150, 
154) ] and the special political conditions of India 
prevailing in the time mentioned in the legends 
which might account for the growth of a colonising 
activity (pp. 152, 153 of the book). It may be 
noted in passing that Mr. V. A. Smith regards 
the traditional dates "as credible, as mark- 
ing times of ascertained political disturbance in 
India.’* [History oi Fine Art, p. 260]. 

(3) Mr. Banerji chooses to misread the scope of 
iny book in general And that of the 2nd chapter of 
the 1st part in particular. It has within its purview 
both the two classes of maritime activity, external 
and internal, riverine and oceanic. The Sanchi 
sculptures themselves are introduced by the follow- 
ing general sentence of caution which has evidently 
escaped Mr. Banerji’s notice: "There are several 
representations of ships and 'boats’ in old Indian art." 
The chapter in question first appeared in the form 
of a series of articles entitled 'Ships and Boats in Old 
Indian Art* in the Modern Review for the year 1910 
or so. Much of the history for the Mahomedan 
period is concerned with riverine boats and fleets and 
naval battles on rivers. 

(4) Mr, Baucrji’s dependence on the testimony of 
his eyes in interpreting some of the sculptures is 
unworthy of Mr. Bancgi, the Archaeologist. It is 
unsafe to conclude on a mere superficial and sensuous 
view of the sculptures showing to the naked eye onlv 
a "pleasure barge*' or "a carelessly constructed ferry 
boat," that they have no connection with maritime 
activity on the seas. Even archaeologists have ad- 
mitted that Indian art is generally more symbolic 
than realistic and is always to be interpreted with 
reference to the idea or the intention behind it, rather 
than to what may be inferred from its actual execu- 
tion as visible to the eye. Thus even Cunningham 
after describing the simple canoe of the first of the 
two Sanchi sculptures iuclines to the view that the 
scene is meant to represent the vast ocean of life and 
death in which the Buddha is the boat and oar. 
According to Grunwede! the same sculpture is meant 
to represent Kasyapa the Brahmana following the 
Buddha in a boat over the flooded Nairanjana river 
which the Buddha bad crossed as if there was no 
water there, one of the miracles by which the Buddha 
is said to have converted Urnvilva-Kasyapa and his 
school. A yet third interpretation is that of Maisey 
who views the sculpture ms 'representing the de- 
parture on some expedition or mission of some ascetic 
or priest of rank amid the reverential farewells of his 
followers.' This interpretation does not seem to be 
at alt Improbable when we consider that the sculpture 
belongs to the age of Asoka's missions sent not only 
to dimerent parts of India bnt also to Ceylon and 
even to the distant realms of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, 


Macedonia and Epirus. As Mr. V. A. Smith con- 
cludes : "When we remember Asoka’s rel itions with 
Ceylon and even more distant powers wcm iy credit 
him with a sea going Beet as well as an army.” [The 
Edicts of Asoka, p. viii]. In farther support of this 
surmise connecting the sculpture with one of Asoka’s 
missions iniy be adduced the somewhat significant 
fact that some of Asoka’s missionaries are themselves 
unued in some nf the Sanchi inscriptions. Thus the 
testimony of mere eyesight cannot be exclusively 
relied upon in interpreting symbolic and idealistic 
art. Similarly, the second Sanchi sculpture which 
Mr. Banerji dismisses with contempt as representing 
a mere ferry boat carelessly constructed has been 
interpreted by one archaeological authority to repre- 
sent even a sea voyage by means of that rickety boat, 
—the conveyance of relics from India to Ceylon which 
is seen in the picture to be intercepted by Nagas. 

1 do not understand why Mr. Banerji has been 
good enough to spare the Ajanta painting which is 
intended by the artist to represent Vijaya's landing 
in Ceylon bat to the mere eye presents a picture 
utterly inconsistent with that intention. The very 
inferior kinds of hoats actually executed in the picture 
are absolutely unfit to carry the weight of elephants 
and horses. As Griffiths has justly remarked : "These 
may be thought open to the criticism on Raphael's 
Cartoon of the Draught of Pishes, viz., that his boat 
is too sinall to carry his figures. The Indian artist 
has used Raphael's treitment for Raphael's reason i 
preferring, by reduced and conventional indication of 
the inanimate and merely accessory vessels, to find 
space for expression intelligible to nis public, of the 
elephants aud horses and their riders necessary to the 
story.” 

As a further proof of the contention herein urged. 
1 may refer to what might appear to the superficial 
observation of the naked eye as a most carelessly 
constructed canoe appearing among the pictorial 
representations of the fatakas in Bnrma (to which a 
reference has already been made) but which in reality 
is meant to represent a maritime adventure on the 
main. I can do no better than to quote the interpre- 
tation of the Archaeologist himself, M. Chas. 
Duroiselle : 4 The Bodhisattva is a wise carpenter in 
a great carpenter's village near Benares in which live 
a thousand families. These carpenters take money In 
advance for work they never perform, and at last 
they are so deep in debt that they have to flee to 
some foreign part. They build a mighty ship and 
sailing in the ocean arrive at a certain island inhabit- 
ed by goblins. In a drunken fit they all answer the 
call of nature everywhere and anywhere ; the goblins 
are incensed and resolve to destroy the one thousand 
families. The Bodhisattva is the chief of five hundred 
of these, aod a foolish carpenter, chief of others ; they 
are warned by a good deity who advises them to flee. 
The Bodhisattva follows the advice and escapee in 
the boat with his 500 families ; the foolish bead- 
carpenter prefers to enjoy life lazily on the island, and 
he and all his followers are destroyed. 

The lludhisattva is leaving the goblin-jj/aad in 
the ship. At the bow is a woman, in the middle, a 
man ; these two represent BOO families,' between them 
is a mast ; the Bodhisattva steers the boat at the 
stern ; on shore, in a tree, the good deity warning 
them to depart.” 

For the same reason, 1 refuse to follow the lead of 
Mr. Banetji's eyes in considering the representation 
of a sea-going vessel in one of the Ajanta paintings 
as "most probably an inland river-craft” I prefer to 
follow the judgment of Griffiths which is folly quoted 
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id my book And also of Mr. Schoff and of 44r. Torr, 
the author of Ancient Ships, all of whom pronounce 
it even as it is in the execution as indubitably a tea- 
going vessel. 

About the Vaital Deal, if it Is not the capsized boat 
pattern suggested by the name, 1 should like to know 
on what other pattern the top of the temple has been 
modelled. I may also mention that Mr Akshaya 
Kumar Maitra (who has made a special study of 
Orissan art) has given the same interpi elation as 1 
have in an article m the Modern Review. 

(5) Mr. Banerji says: “Consequently woiks on 
Indian art and culture based on rinveH’B conclusions 
have become worthless. One of these Is (he great 
work of my fellow-countryman Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji.” I foil to see how my bonk con be con- 
strued into lieing based on merely Ilavrl) whom it 
refers to only in three places out of mote than 250 
pages. 

(C) The Javanese sculptures furnish seven out of 
thirty-two illustrations in the hook and they do not 
thus form “the majority” of illustrations us stated 
by Mr. Baneiji. 

!n conclusion, I should like to state that I expected 
Mr. Banerji with his knowledge of aichncology to 
have enriched the subject with new pieces of monu- 
mental evidence which arc constantly being discover- 
ed by his department instead of indulging in mere 
destructive criticism of the kind inspired by Dr. 
Vogel’s recently published note. He nhouM have 
taken me to task for the glaring omissions of the 
following sculptures in the book which 1 propose to 
rectify in its second edition under preparation :-~(l) 
the representations on the Bharhut sculptures of the 
sea-monsters swallowing up vessels. (2) Tiie boat 
scene in the Bodhgaya temple. (S) The scene of 


shipwreck in one of the Kenheri sculptures of which 
a photograph I owe to the kindness of Sir John 
Marshall, the Director-General ot Archaeology. (4) 
The excellent repiesentutiou of two whip* on the 
temple ol Ncmiuathn, Gundbamandapa, Kumbharia, 
Bombay Presidency, a reproduction of which haa 
been most kindly supplied to me by Mr, D. R. Bhan* 
darker, now Carmichael Professor in the Calcutta 
University, to whom I am greatly indebted for his 
sympathetic interest in uiy researches. No one is 
more conscious than 1 am of the many imperfections 
in my book which it is a great good fortune to me to 
find reviewed by more than hundred critics and 1 
depend on the sympathetic cooperation of scholars 
interested in the subject to ensure its improvement in 
the second edition which is about to be called for. 

Finally, I may lie permitted to add that I was 
myself familiar with the researches of Boucher lead- 
ing towards the identifications of the bas-reliefs under 
discussion and was thinking of going into the matter 
in my second edition. This will be evident from the 
following remarks I already made on the subject in 
my hook [‘The Fundamental Unity of India,* (London 
1914)]. “Ol the monuments of Borobudur presenting 
no less thun 2,000 bas-reliefs, the best reliefs, number- 
ing more than 200, arc arranged in two series, of 
which the upper presents in easily recognisable stone- 
pictures the life ol the Buddha as told in the ancient 
Sanskrit work ‘Lnlita Vis tar a/ while the lower has 
been proved to lie an illustration of scenes from the 
'Divyavadaua* and other Buddhist romances, includ- 
ing some of the 'Jatakas*. 

Kaohakumud MooxBgp. 

Mysore University. 

10. 11. 17. 
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The Moral Bam of Corporation 

is the title of an excellent article from the 
pen of M. K. Gandhi, which has been 
accorded the place of honour in the Social 
Service Quarterly for October. 

At the outset Mr. Gandhi sounds a note 
of caution inasmuch as people working 
in a cause are apt to “exaggerate its 
merits, though quite unconsciously, and 
often succeed in turning its very defects 
into advantages.” As an instance in point 
the writer quotes Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
who said, “Credit, which is onlv trust and 
Faith, is becoming more ana more the 
money power of the world, and in the 
parchment ballet into which is impressed 
the faith which removes mouutaras, India 
will find victory and peace.” 

Here there is evident confusion of thought. Vbe 
credit which is becoming the money power of the 


world has little moral basis and is not a synonym for 
Trust or Faith, which are purely moral qualities. 
After twenty years' experience of hundreds of men, 
who had dealings with banks in South Africa, the 
opinion 1 had so often heard expressed has become 
firmly rooted in me, that the greater the rascal, the 
greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. The 
banks do not pry into his moral character : they are 
satisfied that he meets his overdrafts and promissoiy 
notes punctually. The credit system has encircled 
this beautiful globe of ours like a serpent *s coil, and If 
we do not mind, it bids fair to crush us out of breath. 
I have witnessed the ruin of many a home through 
the system, and it has made no difference whether the 
credit was labelled co-operative or ocherwise r The 
deadly coil has made possible the devastating specta- 
cle in Europe, which we are helplessly looking on. 
it was perhaps never so true as it i$ today tfcgt as in 
law, so in war, the longest purse finally wins. '' I hive 
ventured to give prominence to the current belief 
about’ eredit system mr older to emphasise the point 
that the co-operative Movement will be a blessing to 
India only to the extent that it is a moral movement 
strictly directed by men fired with religious fervour. 
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Ii follows, therefore, that co-operation should be con- 
fined "to men wishing to be morally right, but failing 
to do so, because of grinding poverty or of the grip 
of the Mahajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair 
rates will not make immoral or unmoral men moral, 
but the wisdom of the state or philanthropists de- 
mands that they should help, on the onward path, 
men struggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
means moral growth. It is necessary that a move- 
ment which is fraught with so much good to India 
should not degenerate into one for merely advancing 
cheap loans. I was therefore delighted to read the 
recommendation in the Report of the Committee on 
Co-operation in India, tharthey wish clearly to express 
their opinion that it is tq true co-operation alone, that 
is, to a co-operation which recognizes the moral 
aspect of the question, that Ooveinment roust look 
for the amelioration of the masses and not to a pseudo- 
co-operative edifice, however imposing, which is built 
in ignorance of co-operative principles. With this 
standard before us, we will not measure the success 
of the movement by the number of co-operative 
societies formed, but by the moral condition of the 
co-operators. The Registrars will in that event ensure 
the moral growth of existing societies before multiply- 
ing them. And the Government will make their 
promotion conditional, not upon the number of 
societies they have registered, but the moral success 
ot the existing institutions. This will mean tracing 
the course of every pice lent to the members. Those 
responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does 
not find its way into the toddy-seller's till or into the 
pockets of the keepers of gambling dens. I would 
excuse the rapacity of the Mahajan if it has 
succeeded in keeping the gambling die or toddy from 
th ryot’s home, 

eA word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be 
out of place. Co-operation is not a new device. 
The ryots co-operate to drum out monkeys or birds 
that destroy their crops. They co-operate to use a 
common threshing floor. I have found them co- 
operate to potect their cattle to the extfcnt of their 
devoting their best land for the grazing of their cattle. 
And they have been found co-operating against a 
particularly rapacious Mahajan. Doubt ha* been 
expressed as to the success of co-operation because 
of the tightness of the Mahajan's hold >n the 
ryots. I do not share the fears. The mightiest 
Mahajan must, if he represent an evil force, 
bend before cooperation, conceived as an essenti- 
ally moral movement* But my limited experi- 
ence of the Mahajan of Champaran has made me 
revise the accepted opinion about his ’blighting 
Influence.’ 1 have found him to be not always relent- 
less, not always exacting of the last pie. He some- 
times serves his clients in many ways and even comes 
to their rescue in the hour of their distress. My 
observation is so limited that I dare not diew any 
conclusions from it but I respectfully enquire whether 
it is not possible to make a serious eflbrwo draw out 
the tfood iu the Mahajan and help him or induce him 
to throw out the evil m him. May be not be induced 
to join the army of co-operation, or has experitnee 
proved that be is put praying for ? 


I fconomic Value of life in Indio* 

The Wealth of India for September 
publishes a melancholy picture drawn by 
Prof. C. D. Thompson ot the low value of 
life in this country. Says be : 

In India the economic value of lift was far less than 
it was in other countries. From the point of view of 
production, the economists regarded everything as 
instrument of production. They believed that enjoy- 
ment could not be true enjoyment unless it also 
made for production. Keeping this in mind, 
he would cousider the value of man as a means 
of production. In America Mr. Irwin Fisher of 
Yale University brought out some statistics, showing 
the value of man at different ages. After making cer- 
tain calculations, Mr. Fisher arrived at the conclusion 
that the average baby in America would be worth 90 
dollars or Rs. 270. At five years of age, the child would 
be worth 950 dollars or ten times the value at its birth, 
because of the great mortality during the first five 
years of life. At the age of 10, he would be worth 
2,000 dollars. He would reach the maximum value 
at the age of 30 years, 4,1000 dollars. After that age, 
his value began to decrease and between 60 and 80 
his value would be zero. Above 70 the economic value 
of an average man was a negative quantity. 

The economic value of lifo was considered from 
another point of view. It had been calculated by several 
statisticians that the value of human beings was equal 
to five times the value of capital io a country : and 
probably in India this ratio would be much higher 
because of the small amount ol capital in India. The 
figures given by Mr. Fisher werecaiculated on the basis 
of the average income of those who were of the pro- 
ductive age, vig.> 7oo dollars. Taking the figure given 
by a number of authorities, Rs. 30, as being tbeaverage 
annual income per person in India,— they bad to con- 
sider what proportion of the people were of the pro- 
ductive age. If they supposed that half of the people 
were of the productive age, the average income of 
those of the productive age would come to Rs. 60. 
Calculating on this basts they found that the average 
value of a new-born baby in India was Rf. 21-8-0. 
This would be about 117th or 118th of wbat it was in 
England or math of what it was in America. The value 
of a child five years ofd would be Rs. 220 and at the 
prime of life, his value would be Rs. 984. These figures 
were calculated on the supposition that the age 
distribution was the same here as in western countries. 
Unfortunately it was not so : In other countries one- 
fourth of the children died before they were five years 
old ; in India half died before they attained that age. 
Therefore he made calculation from another point of 
view and fotmd that the value of a babe in India would 
be Re. 20, and the value at five years of age would be 
proportionately higher, and the value at later years 
would be proportionately less because the average 
length of life in England and America was from 40 and 
50 years and in India it was from 2 %% to 25 years, 
bo that the earning in later ages was not so great as 
in wtstem touotrfes. Boys began to earn much 
earlier in India than in western countries. There- 
fore the value of life between is hud 18 years waa 
proportionately higher in India than m western 
countries. Therefore the correct value of life in India 
would be Rs. 20 when the child was bora j about Rs. 
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300 when it was five years old, about Bs. 600 when it 
was io yean and about 960 when it was 20 years old. 
After that, he imagined, the value declined. The 
maximum value of life in India would be about Rs. 
i,oq& At 50 it would not probably be more than Rs. 
joch and when a man was 70 years old it was fair to 
assume that he had only a negative value. 


The following should draw the serious 
attention ot all well-wishers of the 
country. 

[flfcey should consider how it would be possible to 
Mmase the income in India so that the average value 
ef Ml in India might be as great as that in England. 
If they took the birth-rate and death-rate in the two 
Countries, they found that the birth-rate in India 
taring the last decade was said to have averaged 38*6 
pfe thousand of the population and death-rate 34*2. 
M 'Eng land the birth-rate was 26.8 and the death rate 
If they had a smaller number of births in India, 
lvalue of life would also increase and instead of 
' Ala being poorer than England, she would be as 
WjfeMby as England. This poverty was largely due to 
m cause, vis., child-marriage. If child-marriage was 
medicated, the average income of India would be 
doubled soon. Further they wanted industrial organi- 
mlfon. The men who had the monopoly of intellectual 
ability should apply themselves to the organization of 
iidustries in India. 


Aspects of Nationalism. 

Ip discussing what ought to be the 
fterect attitude of Indian Christians 
towards the currents of national thought 
which go under the name of nationalism, 
P. Chenchiah ably sets forth in the pages 
of the Young Men of India for October 
pome outstanding aspects of nationalism 
as it is understood in the Westpow-a- 
days. 

Sometimes It (nationalism) is used for the political 
creed known as imperialism ; sometimes as 1 a synonym 
for patriotism. The poets have often used it to signify 
an idealised past, around which a nation may throw 
the whole wealth of its emotion. It is often a name 
given to a tendency ip political life which seeks to 
emphasise racial cli 1 racteristics and social aptitudes 
with a view to found an exclusive claim for progress 
in certain directions. 

Nationalism in one of its most important aspects is 
the religion of the State. It is the elevation of politics 
to the dignity of a religion. The State is tne all- 
comprehensive institution which covers and controls 
all the activities, social and religious, of thp individual 
who is considered to have no life apart (rora it. In a 
modern nation the only values that count are political 
values. Beligkm, art, and social Kfe gdfa in value 
only to the extent and in the measure in* -which they 
subserve the purposes cf the Slate. Suet y current of 
life sooner or latpr sets towards , the .political centre. 
It is said that Plato's conception of an ipeal society 
was 0 republic. The modem philosopher's conception 
of a perfect social organisation is the/ 'State. The 
Cburcu is a State Church. The bishops fee members 


of the House of Lords. Aii education is state- 
controlled. The striking fact about the modern state 
in that it comprehends and demands the whole of its 
subjects 1 life and activity. Life outside is neither 
tolerated nor valued. 

It is an absolute necessity for the European state 
to establish an empire, for an empire is but the pasture 
ground of the State. The empire of the world is 
the highest ambition of the rising nations. They 
are prepared to bend their knee and worship Satan to 
receive from him the domination of the world as a 
gift. As there is only one world, and many nations 
aspiring for its possession, collisions are bound to 
occur. The western nations are always balanced on 
the brink, of fee, precipice. The national ambition 
demands that society should fa organised on the basis 
of wraith, and that men should be divided into the rich 
and the poor, and that every nation should find its 
self-realisation in wealth ami power. 

In the mi»st of the war which is proclaimed to be a 
moral struggle, we find the nation picturing its future 
without referenoe to moral condition The press, which 
is the living voice of the people, talks as if post-war 
problems are either trade problems or military pro- 
blems. How shall we capture new maikets? now 
shall we prevent Germany from having access to 
them ? how shall we turn our citizens into soldiers ?«- 
these arc the burning problems of the future. Even 
the social problems are viewed Irons the standpoint of 
politics. Marriage is advocated not as a sacrament 
nor as a moral obligation, but as the best means of 
strengthening the State in its policy of aggression. 
Take the question of cotton duties. The moment the 
mercantile interests of Manchester are touched, the 
cant about holy war Is dropped and the political creed, 
‘‘that markets make a nation/' is re-affirmed with 
enthusiasm. 

Nietszcbe, the Polish philosopher, may be taken to 
be the true prophet of nationalism. Notwithstanding 
the indignant repudiation of his theory of life from 
many quarters, there can hardly be any doubt that his 
supremacy is the true incarnation of national ambition 
in modern Europe. Nietszche with brutal candour 
declares that the Christian does not fit in with the 
scheme of national life in Western Europe, and that to 
realise her national ideals Europe requires a new man 
and a new morality. It requires a superman. Strong 
in muscle, conscious of strength uncontaminated by 
Christian morality with its softer human passions, the 
superman walks to victory though he crushes on his 
way the weak and the tender under his iron heels. 
Incarnate power is the Lord of the world, and 
everything must bow to it* 

The war has shown us how little influence Chris- 
tianity has in the councils of the Empire. The 
Church has played second fiddle to the state an I 
walked meekly in the path set by politicians. The 
voice of the Church universal is not audible, and 
where audible is drowned by the blatant bomb of 
nationalism. It has been so with Christianity in its 
progress in Western Europe. 

To-day Christianity is submerged by the rising 
tide of commercialism. Whenever the formative 
forces of national life projected an ideal on Use arena 
of life in Europe, it w** either an emperor, a soldiea 
or a merchant Christianity was a mere qualifying 
attnoute* 
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The supieme duty of Indian Christians is to m ike 
dear to the world that, far from there bemg^ any 
necessary connection between the religion of Christ 
and civilizaMon of the Went, there is in fact an inherent 
opposition between these two, and that the homage 
of the Christian is due to Christ and not to any civili- 
sation, eastern or western. 


In my opinion, what seems to be of abiding worth 
in the religious consciousness of the East is first, the 
reality of the unseen ; second, the possibility of inti- 
mate connection between the natural and die super- 
natural ; third, the auest of the Supreme as the adven- 
ture of the soul. These constitute the atmosphere 
of religion, and Christianity can only thrive in it. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Chi’u Chin 

is the name of a remarkable Chinese 
woman who was poet, patriot, social- 
reformer and educationist all combined in 
one. Hers was the type which is rarely 
found in any society Eastern or Western. 
The story of her brief though eventful life 
is told by Lionel Gibs in the pages of the 
'Astatic Review’ for August. The tragic 
and untimetyend of this beautiful and 
heroic life fills our heart with sadness and 
one feels with regret what an amount of 
good might have been accomplished by 
such a woman if she had been born 
amongst a free and progressive people. 

Chi*u Chin was the daughter of an official whose 
native place was Shaohsing in the province of Che- 
kiang. Owing to its numerous canals it is sometimes 
styled, like Soochow, “The Venice of China* 1 . The 
surname Chi*u means '‘autumn,” and the personal 
|name Chin "a lustrous gem." At a later period she 
took the sobriquet Ching-hsiung, which means - u Vie- 
with-male," and she was also known as Chien-hu 
Nu-chieh, Tamale Champion of the Mirror Lake.” 
At the age of eighteen, Chru Chm was married to a 
gentleman named Wang, and went with him to 
Peking, where she gave birth to a boy and a girl. Hers 
was not a tempet ament, however, that could resign 
itself gladly to the placid joys of domestic life. 
During the Bo*er crisis of 1900 , when she was an 
eye-witness ot the mournful events at Peking, she 
was heard to exclaim with a sigh : “We mortals must 
grapple with difficulties and dangers in order to show 
what stulf we are made of. How can people spend all 
their days amidst the petty worries of domestic con- 
cerns ?* She had recived the education of a scholar, 
wrote poetry, and held advanced views on the emanci- 
pation of women. 

That matrimony at it is understood in China 
should have proved irksome to such an ardent and 
self-reliant temperament is no matter for surprise. 
Husband and wife agreed to an amicable separation 
some two or three years after the Boxer rising, and 
Ch'ta Chin, having lost the whole of her capital in 
•peculation, through misplaced confidence in aa 
unworthy person, seeme to have conceived the idea 
of educating herself on modem hnes in order to be 
better equipped for the struggle of life. Accordingly, 


she raised some money by the sale of her hair orna- 
ments and other jewellery and prepared to start 
for Tokyo. An incident which occurred before she 
left Peking throws some light on her character as 
on her political sympathies. A member of the 
Reform Party of 1898, who had surrendered himself 
to stand his trial for complicity in the measures of 
that memorable year, was languishing in the prison 
of the Board of Punishments, where, for want of 
funds to expedite the hearing of his case, it is proba- 
ble that he might have remained indefinitely. On 
hearing of his plight, Ch’iu Chin sent a large portion 
of the sum which she had set aside for her own 
education to help him in his hour of need. With 
noble delicacy of feeling she enjoined on the messenger 
not to reveal the name of the donor, so that until the 
prisoner had been released, he was unaware to whom 
he was eo deeply indebted. 

Cbi’u Chin sailed for Japan towards the 
end of Apfil 1904. In Tokio, we are told, 
sheer force of character SQon tt brought her 
to the front. We find her an active 
member of clubs for Chinese students, 
forming revolutionary societies and work- 
ing for the overthrow of the Mapchu 
Dynasty. In the spring of 1905 she went 
back to China to raise fresh funds for 
her study. This time she formed the 
acquaintance of several revolutionary 
leaders of note and got herself formally 
enrolled in the Kuang-fa or Glorious Res- 
toration Society. She met Sun Yat Sen 
himself when she went back to Tokio in 
September. She joined a training college 
for women but could not continue her 
studies for long owing to the interference 
of the Manchu Government and ultimately 
left Japan in disgust. From 1906 up to 
the time of her dearth her life was crowded 
with events. She acted as a teacher of a 
girls’ schqpl at Nanxia jointly with her 
intimate friend Madame Hsu Yca-hua, 
who was herself a poet. Then we find 
Chi'n Chin helping in the foundation of 
colleges, opening branches of Secret soci- 
eties, editing journals, travelling all pver 
the country tor furthering the cause of 
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Chinese freedom. She was an oraniv orous 
reader, and we are told that she had 
Somehow acquired a very considerable 
knowledge of the English language. 
Speaking of her arrest and execution the 
writer says : 

The next day, early in tlie afternoon, a body of 
scouts returned with the report that a Mancliu 
regiment was marching on Shaohsing Chin sent 
them ont again to icconnoitre, and they brought 
back the news that the enemy had crossed over to 
the east bank of the river This time she saw that 
the news was only too true, and shortly afterwards 
the soldiers had entered the citv. The students held 
a last burned meeting, and all urged Chin to make 
her escape, but she made no reply. When the 
Mnnchus arrived in front of the College they did not 
dare to force an entry immediately. There were still 
some dozen or more students remaining on the 
premises. Of these, a few got out by the back door 
and escaped by swimming across the ennui, while the 
others lushed out of the front door ami faced the 
enemy with weapons in their hands. The Manchu 
soldiers were taken by surprise, and a number of them 
were killed or wounded hv the students, two o( whom 
were also slain. Chin remained sitting in nn inner 
apartment, and was taken prisoner, together with six 
others, whose names have been recorded by T‘ao 
Ch'eng-chnng. The next day, when brought before 
the district magistrate, she steadfastly icfused to 
utter a word for fear of implicating her associates, 
but only traced a single line of poetry : “ Ch'iuyu 
ch'iu ieng ch'ou shnjen" (“Autumn ram and autumn 
wind fill the heart with melancholy sore") Sentence 
was pronounced, and on the morning of July 15, at 
daybreak, she was executed near the Pavilion at 
Shaolising. It is said that a rosy cloud was floating 
overhead at the time, and a chilly north wind 
blowing. The executioners as well as the onlookers 
were all shuddering with emotion, but Ch’iu Chiu 
herself went tranquilly to her doom, and even when 
her head lay severed from the tiunk the tupiiwum of 
her face still remained unalteied. 

The following resume of a public lecture 
which Chin delivered and poem which she 
composed will give the readers sonic in- 
sight into the temperament and attain- 
ments of the young heroine. 

“We women have for thousands of years past been 
subjected to a system of repress on, and at no time 
have we enjoyed the smallest measure of indepen- 
dence. K g idly bound by the ancient rules prescribing 
the Thiee Obediences and the Four Virtues, we were 
unable to utter the faintest word of protest. Into this 

f eint, however, I will not enter at present What 
wish to say is this : we women, who have had our 
feet bound from early childhood, have suffered untold 
pain and misery, for whith our parents showed no 
pity. Under this treatment our face giew pinched 
and thin, and our muscles and bones were cramped 
and distorted. The consequence is that our bodies 
are weak and incapable vt vigorous activity, and m 
eveiytbing we do we are obliged to lean on others. 
Being thus necessarily dependent on external aid, 
we find ourselves, after marriage, subjected to the 
domination of men, last as though we weie their 
household slaves. All our energies 'are confined to 
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the home, whete we ate ornipicd in tut ting out 
clothes cooking and pi epat mg food, making tea and 
boiling ike, sprinkling and sweeping, wailing on 
our husbands, and handing them basic and towel 
In any important business we me pievcnted from 
taking the least pm. Should a guest am ve. we me 
obliged to make ouiselves sc.oce and hide in our 
pnvate apartments. We me not allowed to liiquue 
deeply into Any subject, and should we venture to 
speak at any length in teply to some argument, we 
are told that our sex is volatile and shallow. My 
sisters, do >ou know where the fruit lies that has 
brought us to this pass * It is all due to women's 
hckofeneigy and spun. \\ t ouiselves drew back 
in the first instance, and b>-and*l>y that came to be 
icgaidcd as an immutable 1 talc of conduct. Sisters 
let us to- hay investi,’ilc the (auscs which have 
led to this want of spu t nndeneigy among women. 
May it not be became we insist on binding up out gills' 
feet at an early ajr, speaking of then ‘three-inch 
golden lilies’ and their 'captivating little steps’ P M »y 
it not be, 1 say, thd this ptoccssof foot-binding is what 
has sapped and destroyed all oui energy and spirit ? 
To day my blood is up, and I want to stir yout blood 
as well, my si&lcis, and louse you to a scuse of your 
degradation. All women should, in the fust place, 
refuse to adorn thcmstlves with paint and powder, or 
tuck themselves out in,sedii< tive guise, realizing that 
eveiy human being has his own natural countenance 
given to him by God. Secondly, you inmt never bind 
youi feet again, not utter nousensical verses like : 

Contending in beauty with thru three-inch feet and 
slender bodies, light enough to flit over the waves, 

The gentle swaying of then willow wants letnind- 
ing one of the flight of a swallow. 

“Do not wrong your intelligence by tbtn dissipat- 
ing your precious strength, but rather bewail the loL 
of those unhappy maidens who foi thousands of years 
have been shedding tram of blood In bringing 
forward this question of unbound feet, mjr sisters, X 
want you to utilize that the result of having feet of 
the natural size will be to abolish the evils attendant 
on injured hones and muscles and an enfeebled 
constitution —study a cause for unbounded rejoicing. 

I feel it my duly to lose no time in rooting out this 
vile custom amongst women. For where, in all the 
five great continents, will you find a single country 
that follows this C hinese practice of foot-binding ? 
And yet we, who were born and brought up 
in China, look upon it as the most civilized country 
in the woild ’ If one day wc succeed in wiping out 
this hoinble blot on our civilization, our bodies will 
begin to grow stronger, and the steps we take in 
walking will become a pleasure instead of a pain. 
Having thus regained their naturul energy, the whole 
sex will progress without difficulty, and an endless 
store of happiness will be built up for thousands of 
generations of women yet unborn. But if you shrink 
from this reform, and wish to retain the pretty 
sight of small feet beneath your petticoats, you will 
remain imprisoned to the end of the chapter in the 
seclusion of your inner apartments, quite devoid of 
any strength of character, and it will be impossible 
to manifest the native brilliancy of the female sex. 

1 earnestly hope and trust that you. my sisters, will 
bring about a thorough reform of all the ancient 
abuses, rouse yourselves to act with resolutions 
and refuse* to submit to the domination of man, 
asserting your own independent authority, and so 
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ordering things that the status of women may 
rise daily higher, while their dependence on others 
grows less and less. Let there dc thorough enligh- 
tenment on the subject of foot-binding, and progress 
in the matter of equal rights for men and women 
will surely follow.’' 

On the STRncof.K for Wombn’s Riokts 
Wt of the female sex are in love with liberty j 
Let us pledge our resolve to win liberty in a bumper of 
wine ! 

By the dispensation of Nature, men and women are 
endowed with equal rights ; 
flow can wc be content to abide in our inferior 
position ? 

With all our energy we must raise ourselves up, and 
Wash away, once tor all the shame and degradation 
ol the past. 

If only men will acquiesce in our becoming their 
comrades, 

They shall see our white hands toiling in the great 
task of winning back our beloved country. 

Full of dishonour is the ancient custom 
By which women are allotted to their respective 
mates like cattle. 

Now that the light of dawn is visible, ushering in a 
new era of civilization, 

Man’s claim to stand alone, usurping the first place, 
And to hold the other sex in slavish subjection, must 
be utterly abolished. 

Wisdom, understanding, mental culture— all will come 
by dint ol training and practice. 

0 my heroic countrywomen, shoulder your 
responsibilities ! 

1 atn confident that you will not flinch from the task 

that awaits you* 


The Music of Wildflowers. 

John Vaughan writing in the Quarterly 
Review gives interesting accounts of some 
famous men ol science and literature who 
“found in wildflowers the music of their 
lives.** 

Among philosophers who found in wildflowers 
the solace and refreshment of their lives, two notable 
names may be recalled, those of JeAn Jacques 
Rousseau and of John Stuart Mill. Readers of 
Rousseau's Confessions will remember the many 
allusions to the pursuit of botany which beguiled, 
especially in his later years, so many hours of the 
unhappy philosopher's life. 

Dunng his sojourn in the Isle St Pierre, a lovely 
spot in the middle of the Lake of Bienne, he seems 
to have devoted most of bis time to his favorite 
hobby. “The different soils into which the island, 
although little, was divided, offered," he writes in 
his Confessions, “a sufficient variety of plants for 
the study and amusement of my whole life. 1 was 
determined not to leave a blade of grass without 
examination, and 1 began to take measures for 
making, with an immense collection of observations, 
a Flora Petr/nSa/aris." The persecution, however, 
to which Rousseau was subjected, followed him to 
liis beloved retreat ; and before long he received 
notice from the authorities to quit the island without 
delay. To hit intense grief and indignation he was 
forced to obey, and the projected Flora was never 
compiled, 

It will doubtless come as a surprise to many 


persons to learn that the author of “Principles of 
Political Economy" was an ardent field-botanist. 
When, as a lad of fifteen, he paid a visit to Sir 
Samuel Bentham at his house in the South of Prance, 
he made friends with his host’s only son, George, 
afterwards the author of the well-known “Handbook 
of the British Flora", and it was under his influence 
that John Stunrt Mill became a “searcher after 
simples.” For many years, after be had entered 
the India Office, Mill was accustomed to spend his 
Sundays iu long botanical rambles in the neighbor- 
hood of London, while his annual holiday was 
usually passed in the same pursuit. Surrey and 
Hampshire were the chief spheres of his researches, 
and in these counties he made many interesting 
di&covertes, which he was wont to chronicle in the 
pages of “The Phytologiat.” 

There is no more pathetic figure in English 
literature than that of John Clare, of Helpstone, 
who passed the earlier portion of his life in abject 
poverty, and the latter part in the prison-honse of 
an asylum. But such happiness as at times was 
vouchsafed to him was due entirely to his love of 
nature, and especially of wildflowers. Of Tennyson’s 
iutercst in things botanical it is unnecessary to 
speak. His poems contain numberless passages 
which illustrate his close acquaintance with our 
wayside flora. Now » it is a “flower in the crannied 
wall" ; now the “golden hour" of the dark yew, 
"when flower is feeling after flower" ; now “the taint 
sweet cuckoo-flower" or the “blue forget-me-not" 
and now "the fruit which in our winter woodland 
looks a flower." What more striking description 
of an English wood iu May, when the bluebells or 
wild hyacinths are a “paradise of blossom," than 
these lines in "Guinevere"? 

sheets of hyacinth 

That Beem’dfthc heavens upbreaking thro* the earth ! 
Or we call to mind the exquisite spring picture in 
the "In Memoriam"— 

Now fades the last long streak of snow, 

Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the floweriug squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow; 

or the following lines which, iu the same poem, 
reveal the poet’s longing for the flowers of spring— 
Dip down upon the northern shore, 

O sweet new-year delaying long ; 

Thou dost expectant nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 

The little speedwell's darling blue, 

Deep tulips dash'd with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping— wells of fire. 

But it is probably unknown to most readers of 
the famous “Elegy In a Country Churchyard" that 
the favorite study ol the poet Gray, during the last 
ten years of his life, was the study of natural history. 
After the manner ol Gilbert White, who, unknown 
to the poet, was making similar observations at 
Selborne, Gray kept a calendar in which he noted the 
opening of flowers and the arrival ol birds. Thus, 
on Feb. 12, 1763, crocuses and hepatica were 
blossoming through the snow ia the garden of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; on February 31, the first 
white butterfly oppearea ; on March 6, he heard the 
thrush sing, and a few dayt later the skylark. In 
botany he took a special interest 

So many are the allusions to wildflowers in 
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Crabbe's poems that readers of 11 The Borough” and 
“The Talcs” would naturally infer that the poet must 
have been a botanist. And the conclusion is abun- 
dantly confirmed by what we learn limn other 
Sources. “Prom early life to his latest ycais,” lus 
son tells us in an interesting Memoir, “my lather 
cultivated the study of botany with fond zeal, both 
in books and in the fields” While pi ar tiring as an 
apothecary at Aldcburgh, and afterwards as a clergy- 
man in Leicestershire and in Suffolk, George Ciablie 
found in botany his main recreation. Like his own 
“village priest" in “Tales of the Hall,” 

He knew the plants in mountain, wood, ami mend ; 

... all that lived or moved 
Were bpoks to him ; he studied them, and loved. 

It was his custom to copy into note books long 
passages from rare or expensive works on botany, 
‘of which his situation could only permit him to 
obtain a temporary loan.” 

Matthew Arnold doubtless inherited from Ins lit her 
the keen interest in wildfiowers which increased 
with advancing years. Many of his poems abound 
in allusions to the simple species of the countryside , 
but the most noted, which illustrute alike the scenes 
above Oxford and the wild plants to be found there, 
are “The Scholar Gipsy” and “Thyrsis”. These may 
be called the two great Oxford poems ; and the 
pleasant country on the Berkshire side of the Thames, 
within a few miles of Oxford, will always be associated 
with Arnold's name. As Tennyson liked to think of 
his lost comp inions as at least laid iu English earth, 
beneath the clover sod, that takes the sunshine and 
the rain, 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land; 

so with Matthew Arnold and the Scholar Gipsy. 
“Thou from the earth art gone long since,” he cries, 

and in some quiet churchyard laid — 

Some country-nook, where o'er thy unknown gruve 
Tall grasses and white-flowering nettles, wave, 

Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree's shade. 

IIow “he loved each simple joy the country yields,” 
especially the “store of flowers”— “the frnil-lcuf'd, 
white anemone,” “dark bluebells drenched with 
dews,” the “purple orchises with spotted leaves,” 
the “Cumnor cowslips,!” the “red loosestrife and 
blood meadow-sweet”! And the “wide fields of breezy 
grass” above Godstow Bridge appealed to him and 
“the wood which hides the daffodil,” and the swamps 
where in May the fritillary blossomed ! “I know,” 
he cried. 

I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Bvnsham, down by Bandford, 
yields, 

And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries. 

War, Religion and the Man-in-the Street 
A thoughtful article under the above 
heading appears in the Contemporary 


Review from the pen of Joseph Compton- 
Rickctt. We make a few extracts. 

In the supreme crisis of a man's life I Ik* war has 
shown for how little dogmatic diftcrcnrcs count ; but 
the movement towards unity hud already begun, and 
the war has only accelerated the pace. 

For some years past church membership, and 
attendance at public worship, have been failing. Now 
the Sunday schools are also declining, and the children 
aie slipping away. It is a common danger which is 
drawing diverse religious bodies together, as wild and 
domestic animals crowd a rising slope, and call a 
truce to their antipathies in face of a threatening 
flood. 

But unless the cause of the growing estrangement 
between the Church and the community can be 
disco vcieil and repaired, a mere union of Churches 
will be like an association of separate business con- 
cerns in face ot a common failutc. The Mau in-thc- 
slrect is generally persuaded that there is somewhere 
a God in charge of his creation, and probably another 
state of existence. Prompted by this reverence for the 
Unseen he makes an uneAsy attempt to translate 
religioji into wc!l-l>ring. He tries to bring up his 
family decently, and extends u friendly hand to others 
in trouble. Death is common enough ; lie must go 
with the rest when his time arrives, and then he will 
sec what he will Bee. ,He is willing to take his clmncc, 
to share with his friends— good sort of fellows but not 
saints. He has no wish to reach Paradise too soon 
lest he should find himself in the uncongenial society 
of the super-good. At the back of bis consciousness 
there lurks the idea that although human wickedness 
deserves punishment It can never justify eternal 
wreckage. So that social morality, touched by 
imagination, is coming to replace doctrinal rebpion, 

The triumph of science and the venture of philo- 
sophy during the last century have challenged mul 
moulded Christian teaching. The claims of the 
Church have been scrutinised, her foundation for belief 
explored, aud she has survived the trial ; but the 
experience has left its mark upon her. It was so with 
the Primitive Church, when she mistook the after- 
glow lor the sunrise, as the hope of the immediate 
coming of Christ faded away, and she found that all 
things continued as they were from the beginning. 
The danger in every age has been stagnation, fixity 
of tenure, loo intensive culture of tue old soil, a 
reluctance to move towards fresh fields and pastures 
new. Now llie Church must move or she will lose her 
opportunity. If she be wise she will return with her 
questioner to the written records of her Faith, 
attempting to reconcile the problems of the present 
with the Scriptures of the past. 

The child knows, thinks, acts, upon a partial 
interpretation of the world so far as the limit of his 
comprehension reaches. For him it is the whole 
truth, though he may fully realise that when he 
becomes a man he will put away childish things in 
consequence of a wider outlook. So love triumphantly 
sutvives when tongues fall silent, knowledge fails, 
prophecies vanish. Let us further assure ourselves 
thAt all new truth is development and not destruction. 
It fulfils the past, and therefore we are content to 
believe' in the present, and to wait upon the future. 
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POLI1ICAL CIPIIER-WRIITNG IN HINDU INDIA 


By K. P. Jayaswal, 

T HERE is a term in Sanskrit books 
which has remained un-understood in 
our times. I myself read its mentions 
mpre than once arnj every Sanskritist and 
every professional pandit knows it by 
name It is Mlcchchhita But its 

significance is not now known to the 
tradition of Sanskrit learning. 

There is one passage in the literature 
which makes the technical sense of the 
term clear. Mlcchchhita was the name for 
political cipher-writing of Hindu States. 
One system was invented by the famous 
chancellor Kautilya ; another was by one 
Mula-dcva. # The oldest reference at present 
goes back to 320 B. C., the time of Vishnu- 
gupta (Chanakya) Kautilya. I am quot- 
ing below the original authority. 

The systems of the Kauti’ya and Mula- 
deva, as described in the quotation, are 
not fully explicable to me. I he publica- 
tion of the passage, 1 hope, may lead to 
the elucidation of the systems. I may 
point out that the reading of the under- 
lined portion is very probably corrupt ; it 
is therefore necessary to consult manu- 
scripts. 

Vatsyayana in his Kamasutras (ed. 
Durgaprasad, p. 33) gives Mlechchhita - 
Vikalpas or 'systems of Mlechchhita, as an 
art. The Jayamangala commentary (p. 
39) explains the term in these words : 

fwun l l 

“The (writing) of which the meaning is 
concealed though embodied in perfectly 
good words, and which depends on the 
placement of letters is the Mlechchhita. It 
is employed in case of the secrets of state.” 
uisfriKTm ^hrffsrt: 

• Mula-deva according to tlic Knla-vilasa wai a 
great professor of Kalas or Arts. He lectured on 
arts to sons of gentlemen and grew enormously 
wealthy by that. The Kala-vilasa claims to be 
based on a course of fourteen lectures ol his. Mula- 
deva must have lived before 800 A. D as about that 
time, if not cnrlier, Javnniangala, who wrote hi 9 
commentary on Vntsnyana's Kntnu Sutra, and cites 
this verse on Mula dc\a'* system, flourished 
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“Its systems are many as established 
by former authorities.” 

After this a quotation describing the 
systems of the Kautilya and Mtiladeva 
is given. 

“srfl wnV ^ mft nut i 

sft tot: fwTT: wwt u 

I am unable to offer a translation. But 
this much is clear that the Kautiliya or the 
System of Kautilya was called the 
“Dutbodha” (‘Difficult-to-solve’), that the 
short vowels were to be read as long ones 
and the long ones as short ones. Some 
interchanges had to be executed in reading 
'vindu* and the letters called ushma (w, 

u, t). The other readings of the under- 
lined portion in different manuscripts are 
toWw? and The only 

possible way to treat the passage, in my 
opinion, is to read it as yadikshanta 
to mean “words ending in ya, di (or 
de), and ksfia.” 

It appears that words ending in these 
syllables in the sentence were to yield the 
desired message after the necessary mani- 
pulation of the vowels, ushma letters and 
vindu (am and visarga ?) etc. 

Those who know the Sanskrit system of 
alphabet can easily understand that a 
code based on the above lines would have 
been highly complex and perfectly safe. 

The second verse quoted above gives the 
system of Muladeva (Muladeviyam), and is 
to be translated probably as follows : 

“Read a as ka , kha as ga , gha as na (*), 
cha as ta (z), ta as pa ; ya as sa.” “Inter- 
change these ; and the rest should remain 
as they are ( sft farr. fcn: I ).” 

The third verse probably gives the 
names of other systems 

Chhalananga ( ) ; Tuka-sringa 
( ); Durlikhitam. 
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^wn«Tf«r wm\ i 
(TOTTf*) sftffiva* n 

The majo'r portion of this verse is not 
clear to me. 

That there were more than one system 
prevalent in the first century of the 
Christian era is proved by the reference oi 
the Kamasastra itself which mentions 
(Mlechchhita) vikalpas or 'different sys- 
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terns.’ The system must have had a fairly 
long previous history. The name Mlcch - 
chhita seems to have arisen owing to the 
characteristic offending against the regular 
grammatical writing. As the language 
not conforming to Sanskrit grammar was 
called the ‘Mlechchha language,’ so the 
writing not conforming to the regular 
method was Mlechchhita or 'the System 
made irregular.* 


COCOANUT GAS AND COKE 


T HOSE who have happened to see a 
cocoanut shell burning need not be 
told how beautifully and rapidly it 
burns away. After the shell has been 
heated to a certain extent and has begun 
to emit smoke in considerable quantities, 
if you throw a burning match into it the 
gas takes fire and burns brilliantly, the 
shell shooting forth the gas in noisy 
streams. Nature seems to have concen- 
trated the gas-giving elements in the nut 
shell so that they rush out at a feeble call 
from fire. 

If we heat the shell of a cocoanut in a 
gas retort and collect the gas, it burns 
quietly in a Bunsen burner. 1 heated 3*5 
oz. of the shell and obtained TOO cubic 
inches oi gas. By heating the same quan- 
tity oi the husk, i. c., the outer fibrous 
covering of the cocoanut, almost the same 
quantity oi gas was obtained. Calculat- 
ing from these we may expect that the 
shell and fibre of an average-sized cocoa- 
nut, when subjected to destructive dis- 
tillation, can yield gas which under 
atmospheric pressure will fill not less than 
2500 cubic inches oi space or about 2V 3 
ordinary kerosene tins. Tar and an oily 
liquid are also produced. Though the 
quantity of tar produced here is not so 
great as in the case of coal gas, yet it is 
not inconsiderable and may prove a useful 
and valuable by-product. The oil, our 
physicians say, has a great virtue as the 
healer of long standing sores 

Out of the shell ana fibre heated, only 
about 35 per cent, is left behind in the 
retort as coke, whereas even the best coal, 
the cannel coal, is said to leave behind as 


much as 60 per cent as coke. This shows 
that the gas value of the shell and the 
fibre is even greater than that of the best 
variety of coal. 

The ‘shell-coke* is of a fine deep bluish 
black colour. Crushing the shell-coke into 
a fine powder and mixing with linseed oil 
I have used it as a black-board paint. The 
black-board covered with this paint pre- 
sents a smooth deep-black surface and can 
be used for all practical purposes in the 
school-room. The fine powder of the shell- 
coke can be used in the preparation oi 
black paints and may probably prove to 
be a good substitute for lamp-black. 

The gas burns with a fairly luminous 
flame before passing through water and 
with a non-luminous flame after it is made 
to pass through it. In this connection we 
must remember the fact proved by 
Berthlet, Dittmar, Frankland and Thorne 
that the illuminating value of coal gas 
depends on the presence of benzol vapour, 
and the vapour is soluble in water. Pro- 
bably there is only a small quantity of' 
benzol vapour in the cocoanut gas and 
even this is dissolved when the gas is made 
to pass through water. Wood gas is 
largely used in Germany, Switzerland and 
Russia where wood is more easily obtained 
than coal. Even in the case of wood gas 
the illuminating power was originally 
very small and was later on increased, by 
passing the products of the low-heat dis- 
tillation through a range of red-hut pipes 
or by properly heating wood in ordmarv 
retorts fed with small charges and by burn- 
ing the gas at considerable pressure in 
specially constructed burners. If it is 
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granted that the cocoanut gas can be 
obtained in an industrial scale and it is a 
useful and valuable industry, want of lumi- 
nosity of the dame is not an insuperable 
obstacle since the gas can be made to burn 
brightly by what are known as ‘Carbaret- 
ting processes,' which are generally adopt- 
ed to increase the illuminating power of 
ordinary coal gas, to render non-luminous 
combustible gases, as water-pas, luminifer- 
ous and so to load non-combustible gasses 
with hydro-carbon vapour as to make the 
combination at once luminiferous and a 
supporter of combustion. 

In Malabar, Ceylon and the Laccadives 
the cocoanut trees are so numerous that 
the shell and the fibre, of which a very 
large quantity is left behind after being 
used for choir making, are burnt as fuel. 


In various parts of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore the most frequently used form 
of fuel is the cocoanut shell. That there is 
plenty of the shell and the fibre for gas 
making seems to be certain if the gas is to 
be used for lighting or in working gas- 
engines. Even a slight increase in the price 
of the cocoanut products must be an incen- 
tive lor the greater cultivation of this most 
beautiful and wonderful tree, which, as the 
earthly representative of the divine 
Kalpaka Vriksha has been specially given 
to India and the East. 

May I request those who have greater 
facilities for carrying on experiments to 
produce the gas on a large scale and try 
to increase the luminosity of the flame by 
any of the processes used for the purpose. 

P. LaKSHUMANAN. 


SONG 

SUNG AT THE DEDICATION OF TIIE BOSE INSTITUTE. 
[Translated from the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore by Prof, Af. Ghosc.] 


I 

'Tia to the Mother's temple ye are come 
Iler sacred inner courtyard ; light ye then 
Her precinct, ye who are her favour’d sons 
Make here your dwelling ; and with omen 

fair 

The conch-shell, horn auspicious, sound, 

0 sound ! 

Accepting this initiation bright, 

The deep dark night of waiting terminate. 
0 band of pilgrims all be ready girt : 

The couch-shell, horn auspicious, sound, 

0 sound ! 

Say, “Victory to this peerless man of men, 
This kingly sage, school'd in austerities 1” 
And “Victory V* still, shout “Victory l 

Victory!" 


11 

Come with the mother's blessing, ye whose 
* minds 

Unshakable throne on the thunderbolt ! 


Come, all who struggle upward and aspire, 
To glorify this our dear country, come ! 

All ye who, meditating, on one thought 
Your souls concentre, all who have 

renounced, 

Come ye whose lot insufferable is woe ; 
Come ye whose earn'd wealth is 

unconquered strength ; 
Come, brotherhood of freedom in the soul ; 
Come, ye who know, come ye who work, 

J destroy 

Together the long shame of Bharat-land ! 
Come, 0 thou blessedness, thou glory come, 
Thou fragrance of unlading righteousness, 
Come, burning sun, blazing amidst the sky 
Of deeds, in strength of virtue's heroism 
And righteous acts, live thou,— thou, 

chiefly thou, 

Pulse in the heart and centre of the world. 
The conch-shell, horn auspicious, 

sound, 0 sound ! 
Say, “Victory to this peerless man of men 
This kingly sage, school'd in austerities 1 
And “Victory !" still, shout “Victory ! 

/ Victory 1" 
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WAR AND WORDS 


By Babu Lal SrD, 

I T is an undeniable fact that war brings 
many words and phrases into use which 
we eithei quite new or, though in the 
jaagnage, were not so common before. It 
is quite natural. People of different coun- 
tries, cither fighting on one side or fighting 
against each other, come into contact with 
4Mb other. The result is that people of 
ooe country cannot correctly pronounce 
the words and phrases daily used by 
people of another country in their inter- 
course with them, and as a consequence of 
this corrupted words and phrases find 
their way into daily use. It is not always 
the case. Sometimes the people of one 
country can correctly pronounce words 
which the people of another country use. 
But it is not a general rule. It is only an 
exception. The general rule is that they 
dothe these words with choice gems of 
* tlbeir own invention. But my concern here 
it with facts and not with generalities. 
Hence I come straight to the point. First 
Of all 1 take certain phrases which the war 
has popularised ana which are now in 
daily use in England. 

In one of his speeches in the House of 
Commons Mr. Lloyd George used the 

S hrase “silver bullets”, and one now often 
ears this phrase in London, and frequent- 
ly reads it in London papers. It is used 
for “money” I do not Say that Mr. Lloyd 
George invented this phrase. He did not 
invent it. It was already used by one or 
two English authors. Dut since Mr. Lloyd 
George used it in one of his speeches last 
year, it has become quite popular and 
common. 

“Doing my bit ” is one of those phrases 
for which ae must be thankful to the war. 
It is daily used in such phrases as “I am 
doing my bit for my King and Country,” 
“You are not doing your bit,” etc. 

“Stick at nothing ” is the phrase used by 
Mr. Asquith, the Premier of England, 
when discussing the question of conscrip- 
tion in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber find, 1915. We all know that he is a 
voluntaryism But he said in the said 
speech in the House of Commons that if 
unluckily voluntarism failed, he would not 
hesitate to lay before the House a scheme 
for a certain form of conscription, for he 
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sticks at nothing. The same week Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley wrote an article on 
“Stick at Nothing'* in the “Sunday Pic- 
torial” praising Mr. Asquith tor his policy 
of sticking at nothing. Now the phrase 
“stick at nothing” is almost universally 
used in England. 

“ Well-paid inactivity ” is another phrase 
which has found its way*iuto common use 
over here. It was used by Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons last year in 
his speech in which he explained his 
reason for resignation from the member- 
ship of the Cabinet, and retirement from 
his post as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. It is the post ot the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster which he des- 
cribed as “well-paid inactivity.” Now the 
phrase “well-paid inactivity” is used in 
connection with a job which fetches you 
quite a good bit of money without any 
real work. 

“Business as usual” As soon as the 
war broke out, the talk in England was 
for “business as usual”. Any numbet of 
placards could be seen with the words 
“business as usual”. But England soon 
found out that a European war like the 
present is meant not only for those who 
are actually fighting in the trenches or on 
the sea, but is also equally meant for those 
who are not actually involved in it. 
Everyone must “do his bit”. So the ctj 
for “business as usual” soon died out. It 
really meant in spirit that we should con- 
duct ourselves like men in this war. This 
is the real significance of the term “business 
as usual”. But it is to war that we are 
thankful for this expression. 

“Necessity knows no law.” This is one 
of those phrases which we have learnt to 
associate with the ethics, morals and phi- 
losophy of Germany. In defending the 
action of Germany in violating the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, the German Chancellor 
used this expression. 

“A Scrap of Paper” In this phrase the 
German Chancellor unblushingly preached 
the gospel of German brutality. It was 
used by him when he said that the treaties 
were nothing but scraps of paper, and* 
could be* broken in a state of necessity. 
What a cynical declaration 1 
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U A Country which defends itself wins 
the respect of everyone and cannot perish” 
Addressing his parliament on August 4, 
1914, .after Germany had violated Belgian 
Territory, the Belgian King used this ex- 
pression. What a contrast to the German 
Chancellor’s expressions, “Necessity knows 
no law”, and “a scrap of paper”. The 
Belgian King’s phrase preaches the gospel 
of peace and goodwill, and the German 
Chancellors phrases preach the gospel of 
crime. 

"Gott strafe England .” When Germany 
came to know that England was not 
going to watch and stand aside, while she 
was going to crush Belgium, France and 
Russia, Kcitschke gave vent to his pent-up 
feelings of hatred in this phrase. Now one 
hears in London such phrases as “I shall 
strafe you if you don’t listen to me.” 

“ Narpoo .” It is a corrupted form of the 
French phrase meaning “doing nothing”, 
and is used as a substitute for “doing 
nothing” in such phrases as “I asked my 
girl friend to come out with me, but got 
the 'narpoo’ ”, i.e , she politely refused to 
go out with me. 

li Mcrci boko” A corrupted form of the 
French phrase “merei bcaucoup” meaning 
thanks very much. 

“Apres fa guerre” It means after the 
war. This phrase has “caught on” with 
the people in Englaud, and is in common 
use. 

“ Comprav ” A corrupted form of the 
French word meaning I understand. 

“ Blighty ” It is a corruption of the 
Iudian word “Vilati.” It is used for a 


serious wound which necessitates the send- 
ing of a British soldier to England for 
treatment in a hospital, in the language ol 
the Tommy in the trenches. But it has 
come to be used in its original sense, name- 
ly home, and is in common use in this 
sense in England. 

“ Anzacs ” A term for colonial soldiers. 
It is really an endearing term. It came 
into use at the Gallipoli Expedition. 

”Br$w up tea.” The Tommy in the 
trenches uses the expression “brew up 
tea” instead of “make tea.” It arises out 
of the fact that the Tommy in trenches has 
very little time in which to mike it, and, 
therefore, he rtally “brews up” tea instead 
of making it. 

“ Cusy From cushion which is very 
soft. It is used in such phtases as “I have 
got a cusy work to do” meaning I haven’t 
got hard woik to do. 

This is by no means a complete or 
exhaustive list of words, phrases and ex- 
pressions which have found their way into 
common use in England. There are any 
number of other words, the common use of 
which we owe to this war. I have given 
some most important of them, and those 
which I have often heard in talk and 
repeatedly read in papers. For instance, 
“fear God and serve the King and the 
Empire” is another sweet expression in 
common use. Then we hear the word 
“rotee” for bread. And so on. A philo- 
logist, I am sure, would, after the war, 
write a book on such expressions, and 
make them familiar to a large class of 
English-knowing readers. 


TO INDIA 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 


0 India, thou hast taught rulers of men 
to kave their crowns and sceptres, to 
renounoe their thrones and kingdoms, 
and take the garb of poverty. 

Thoa hast taught the brave to forgive 
their enemies at every step in the 
upward conflict, and forgetting defeat 
and victory to break their arrows in 
pieces. 

Thou hast taught the worker to pursue his 
toil with steadfast mind, surrendering 
to Brahma the desire for the fruits 
c thereof. 


Thou hast taught him that ruktb bis own 
house to open wide his doors to neigh- 
bours ana friends, to welcome the 
stranger and the helpksa. 

Thou hast taught them that live at ease to 
accept the cords of restraint, the poor 
ascetic thou hast made glorious in his 
poverty, and to the virtuous and up- 
right thou hast rendered honour. 

Thou hast taught us to yield up our selfish 
desires, and to lay onr world of joys and 
sorrows before the face of the Eternal 
Brahma. 

Translated by 

W. W. Pearson & E. E. Speeghtw 
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* Leading Women on Woman’s Needs. 

The All-India Women's Deputation, for 
the reception ot which the lady members 
of the Senate of the Indian Women’s 
University have sent forward an applica- 
tion, wishes to present the Secretary oft 
State lor India with an address, and inter- 
view him on the following points 

1. The present awakening ot Indian women to an 
intelligent interest in public nftaiia. 

2. Their widely expressed approval of the Schemes 
of Reform drawn up by the Indian National Cotigu-M 
and the All-India Muslim League und also the Non- 
Official Memorandum ot the Nineteen Members of the 
Legislative Council. 

3. The inclusion of women in the new franchises 
asked for in these schemes and in Loo il Self-Govern- 
ment measure. 

4. The fundamental need for Pice and Compulsory 
Primary Education for all ltms and Girls us the key- 
stone to all successful, political reform. 

5. Educational facilities equal to those of boys 
immediately to be given to girls, thus removing the 
present differentiation in educational policy which is 
giving schooling to ten times us many boys as gills. 

6. An increased number of Training Colleges and 
Widows' Homes well supplemented by scolarships 
necessary for the trniuiug of Teachers to meet the 
educational demands for reform. 

7. Increase in the number of Women’s Medical 
Colleges for Women and the establishment of short 
Maternity Courses in connection with local Hospitals 
in order to diminish the high death rate of young 
manied women and the disastrously high rate of In- 
fant Mortality, thus improving the physique of the 
nation. 

All the points mentioned above are 
worthy of serious consideration. The 
most crying and urgent needs ni Indian 
girls and women, so far as the State is in 
a position to meet them, aie those describ- 
ed in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
paragraphs. 

India’s Demands and India’s Rulers. 

Five days before he was placed at the 
helm of Indian affairs Mr. Montagu told 
the House of Commons 

whatever be the object of your rule in India, 

the universal demand of those Indians whom I have 
met and corresponded with is that you should state 
it. Having stated it, you should gLve some instat- 
meat to 'show that you are in real earnest, some 
beginning of the new plan which you intend to pursue 
that gives you the opportunity of giving greater re- 
presentative institutions in some form or other to 
the people of India, of giving them greater control of 
their Executive, of remodelling the Executive 

84*1-11 


In the issue of the London Graphic 
dated August 25, 1217, Mr. St. JSTilial 
Singh wrote that “the reason why Indians 
demanded such nn indication oft British 
good will towards them was this : 

They itt cominm with the other members of the 
Empire, are fighting It* protect tile freedom of nations 
from the unholy designs ol enemy enslavement They 
hear l he Mlied aims staled and re stated, now by one, 
an<l again by another ot the Allies, as fighting "to 
defeat ill: most dangeiotis conspiracy ever plotted 
against the liberty of nations," to employ the words 
used by Mi. Lloyd George in lux speech of August 4. 
They also see the creed of the Empire published and 
republished by British and Dominion statesmen as 
"perfect autonomy, self-government, and the respon- 
sibility oi Ministers to their own electorates"— to 
quote Sir Robert Bolden’s dictum. Indians desire to 
make sure that racial or colour prejudices will not lie 
allowed to forhid the application ot these formula: to 
India ; that the right of national expression will not be 
denied them ; and that self-government— or swurHjvn, 
as the late Dr. Dadahhai N loroji, India’s Grand Old 
Man, called it— will be for them, and not exclusively 
for white men. 

Indians wished to tecei ye this assurance, no! lie- 
cause they inisliUHtid the Biitish Democracy, but 
because tbeir faith in the men who have been sent 
out to IndiA to rule them had been so shAkcu that it 
needed the strongest reinforcement that Biilaiu 
could possibly give. A senes of speeches made and 
actions taken lecently by the meu in power there 
have received the interpretation that officials in 
India are deleimincd to maintain their autocracy, 
even when Twin'll absolutism has gone from Russiu, 
and well nigh the whole wortd is plunged in war to 
avert Piussmn domination ; and that they will stop 
at nothing to rnish the Indian movement for con- 
stitutional reforms no matter how loyal Atid moder- 
ate the demand for them may be. 

Mr. Singh then proceeds to characterise 
and describe our demands. 

Mr. Montagu's statement will kindle hope in 
every Indian’s heart. It augurs for good that he is 
going out to India to form an idea of what is want- 
ed He will find that Indians know their mind. 
Some months ago, our leaders of all races And creeds 
sat together ana fot mutated a scheme of reforms that 
they wish Britain to make in the Indian administra- 
tion. The project is practical, and it does not ask 
for full autonomy, such as the self-governing Domini* 
ons enjoy, which however, is avowedly the ideal that 
Indians desire. 

The scheme aims to end the autocratic character 
of the Government of India, which is foreign to 
British interest and against the spirit of the time. 
That ideal cad be achieved only by raising the status 
of the various legislatures in India. They are ate 
present little more than debating societies. Indians 
demand that these assemblies be reconstituted and 
be given the power over the national ( or provincial ) 
parse, and to control the Executive. 
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Officiate who as a matter of fact, are responsible to 
none, view with alarm the prospect of the p using of 
their irresponsibility They are, thereiore, trying to 
repress the movement while offering to Indians the 
bait of employment in lucrative positions. They are 
also talking of administrative instead of political re* 
form. Sir. S P. Sinha, one of the Indian delegates 
to the last Imperial Conference, expressed the Indian 
demand when he told me before returning to India : 

‘‘We shall not be contented with a Tew ernmbs. 
What we want is real power in the administration 
of our affairs .' 1 

It is necessary to impress upon the British people 
that quick action is needed, and that it should be 
worthy of them and of the time when the world is 
engaged in a death-struggle with autocracy. Danger 
lies no less in making stingy concessions lo Indians 
than in giving them too much. 

Lord Sydenham and Social Reform. 

Writing 80 tic time ago in the London 
Sunday Times Lord Sydenham, a former 
Governor of Bombay, said : 

The situation in India is menacing and will require 
very careful handling. The National Congress and 
the Moslem League In no wise represent the people 
oi India and the release of Mrs. Besant out of 
deference to the Indian equivalent of the Council of 
Workmen's and Soldiers' Delegates is a step towards 
anarchy. The Indians' most pressing need is the 
abolition of the caste system and here lies a magnifi- 
cent field of work for real Indian patriots. Such 
patriots exist, but not in the small body of political 
agitators which is demanding power' for its own 
ends. 

Let us see what this panic-monger of a 
lord did to promote the cause of social 
reform when he was Governor of Bombay. 
That will enable us to gauge the sincerity 
of hi9 pretensions. The Indian Social Re - 
former of Bombay says : 

lo England, the movement seems to have found a 
willing advocate in the person of our late Governor, 
Lord Sydenham, who has been enlarging within the 
last few weeks on the importance of women's educa- 
tion in India, on the enormities of the custe system, 
and on the urgent need of social reform generally. 
It is not, therefore, impertinent to enquire what the 
attitude of his Government was in these matters. If 
he was really earnest about women's education, he 
had a rare opportunity of giving effect to his convic- 
tions while he was head of the Government of 
Bombay. The only thing that he actually did for it 
was to allot a small part of an area, to be reclaimed 
from the sea, to a future Women's College. His 
reclamation scheme has gone by the board, and the 
site Intended for the future Women's College remains 
submerged in the Back Bay. Lord Sydenham knew 
how to extract money from the pockets of wealthy 
men, and he conld easily have got a few lakhs for a 
Women's College, if he wanted to establish one before 
he left the country. So much for his seal for the 
education of Indian women. As regards social reform, 
his Government was the strongest opponent of Mr. 
Bmsu's Bill among Local Governments, and that Bill 
was designed particularly to facilitate inter- marriages 
among the several castes of Hindus. The absence of 
a valid form of contracting such intermarriages 


without disowning one's religion, is, we need hardly 
say, a great obstacle lo caste reform. Lord Sydenham 
during the e uly pai t of his Governorship of Bombay 
had instituted an enquiry into the dedication of minor 
girls with a view to legislation. His lordship, how- 
ever, finally decided that legislation was inexpedient 
on the alleged ground that the evil was associated 
with the customs of respectable classes of Hindu 
society. His Excellency’s Government was requested 
to publish the sources of their information, but refused 
to do s >. Temperance reform fared no better at our 
late Governor’s hands. It is, moreover, well-known 
that Lord Sydenham was bitterly opposed to Mr. 
Gokhale's Elucation Bill. With what consistency 
Lord Sydenham could talk of social reform after 
his retirement in the face of this reactionary record, 
we arc unable to understand. We may state here as 
our deliberate conviction that the cause of social 
reform is grievously retarded hy its being utilised, 
whether hv Englishmen or Indians, as an argument to 
prevent p finical progress. 

Such is the past record of this great 
British friend of Indian social reform. 

The editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
has done well to state it as his deliberate 
conviction that the cause of social reform 
is grievously retarded by its being utilised, 
whether by’Englishmen or Indians, as an 
argument to prevent social progress. Some 
of the strong advocates of Indian Home 
Rule, moreover, being opponents of social 
reform, there is a danger of the impression 
gainiug ground that a man cannot be both 
a staunch and convinced Home Ruler and 
a strong and practicil social reformer. 
Needless to say, such an impression is not 
and canti )t be true. One may, of course, 
advocate self-rule for India without using 
the expression Home Rule. 

Social and Political Reform. 1 

The mtcrdepcnlencc of social, political 
and other kiaas ol reform has been repeat- 
edly dwelt upon in the pages of this 
Review. It lias, therefore, given us great 
pleasure to read the weighty representa- 
tion jointly submitted to Mr, Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford by the Bombay Pre- 
sidency Social Reform Association and the 
Aryan Brotherhood of Bombay. It is 
pointed out iu the representation why, 
though the two bodies are not political, 
they have submitted it. 

The Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association 
and the Aryan Brotherhood are not political bodies. 
Their object and functions are directly concerned with 
the cause of what is known in India as Social Reform, 
a term which has been usually understood in this 
country in a much narrower sense than in Burops 
owiug to the p jlicy of religious and social neutrality 
to which the British Government has pledged itsell 
It may seem, therefore, that the Association and the 
Brotherhood are going beyond their legitimate 
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sphere in submitting this representation in connection 
with the political problem and situation of India. 
But they have felt it their duty to represent their 
view on the political problem with special reference to 
the problem of social reform on the foil >wing 
ground* ; (a) the dfoti lrtiou which is made between 
political and social reform in the present special con- 
dition of India is more or less unnatural, having no 
sanction in the AisLory of the well-offered and harmo- 
nious progress of any people ; (6) all reform, whether 
it be political, social, religions or economic, is one, 
and the different kinds of reform in the very nature 
of things act and react on and influence one another : 
(c)the progressive conditions of Iudia have so changed 
and are still so changing under the energising and 
unifying and, t therefore beneficial, impetus of British 
rule, that social reform has conic to receive in these 
days a wider signification than before so as to make 
the social problem a necessary part of and intertwin- 
ed with the political problem in India ; and {(]) it has 
been one of the contentions of those who oppose 
representative Government for the people of India, 
making by gradual steps for Indian .uton imv within 
the fold of the British Empire, that they do not deserve 
such rights because of their s>eial backwardness. 

The Association and the Brotherhood 
are perfectly right in saying : 

At the present time when the critics of Represen- 
tative G ivernment f »r In lia belittle edireitH Indians 
as a class of men who have no influence over or 
knowledge of the British officials, we crave leave to 
lav stress upon the historical fart that it was the 
influence, the mediation, and the help of educated 
Indians, which ever since Lord Aucklan l's time extri- 
cate i Government from the dilemma of popular dis- 
content and prejudice created by such measures as the 
above and other measures such a» tli» tesehing of 
anatomy and the dissection of dead b idles in medical 
colleges and the introduction of the system •>* v ace in i- 
tion as a preventive remedy again it small p »\ Instruc- 
tive light upon that point is affor led by the I ite Sir 
Bartle Prere, who was Governor r >( Bomb iv from 
1863 to 1868, in his paper advoc itittg representative 
government for India and healed “The means of 
ascertaining public opinion in India/ 1 which he read 
at a meeting of the But India Variation in London 
on the 9th of June 1871. 

The Bombay Social Reformers do not 
harbour the delusion tint the elected re- 
presentatives of the people would at pre- 
sent for the most part be in favour of 
social reform. They say : 

We are ready to acknowledge that if the Legisla- 
tite Councils be constituted on the wide basis of 
popular franchise demanded in the scheme of reform 
formulated, for instance, by the Indian National 
Congress and the All-ludia Muslim League, the party 
opposed to social reform is likely to be in a majority 
iu such Councils and show unwillingness to support 
social legislation out of deference to the prejudices of 
the orthodox masses. 

They however contend : 

Bat on the other hand that representative charac- 
ter and constitution of the Legislative Councils will 
give a better and surer chance to social legislation 
than is feasible or politically expedient under the 
present constitution, in whicb, the party of social 
reform and the party opposed to it being equally kept 


out of the Government so far os a substantial and 
effective voice in it is concerned, neither party is able 
to relise its lull and due share of responsibility to the 
country such as cun come only from the obligations 
imposed upon both the parties by the practical and 
testing responsibilities ot office and administration. 
If the people be given a real and effei live yoke in the 
Government of their own country, the party of social 
reform, though at first and for some years in a 
minority, as it always is in any country, will be able 
to press the cause of social reform in a more respon- 
sible manner nud educate public opinion more persis- 
tently and effectively than it is able to do now when, 
for want ot solid and living interest and share in the 
administration, the people and their representatives 
are compelled to deal with political and social 
questions in a more or less irresponsible and therefore 
academic manner. 

The history of all other countries proves more or 
less that that is how social reform has advanced. 
Eveu in England the cause of mass education, the 
cause of women s education, the removal of reli- 
gious and social disabilities in the case of women 
and the lower classes h i ve had to encounter opposi* 
linn from vested interests for long years iu Parlia- 
ment before they won their way into statutory 
aanctiou and contributed to the fullness of national 
life. 

In a previous, paragraph they have 
shown the need of social legislation. They 
say, they have tried to represent the bear- 
ing of the political problem in India on its 
social problem in the present circumstances 
and conditions of the country. 

Because we are anxious that the great British 
Nation, with whose interests and future pi aspects 
Providence his identified the interests and destinies 
of Iudia, should perceive in its true perspective the 
inter-connection of the two problems, and not lie led 
by those, who, professing in all good faith to he the 
friends and well wishers ol India, oppose the 
Congress and Muslim L.'ugue scheme on the ground 
that India is socially backward, because they can 
know only the external facts of the life of India and 
are not able to see its inwardness. 

They say why social reform is not likely 
to make the headway it deserves, so long 
as our Government remains what it is : 

Having w irked in the field of social] reform and 
some of us having bad even to suffer social penalties 
for it, experience has taught us that so long as the 
constitution of the Government of India and of the 
Provincial Governments is what it is, that is to say. 
so long as that constitution it not genuinely and 
substantially representative of tbe people, so long 
social reform will not make the headway it deserves. 

It is shown why agitation on the ques- 
tion of social reform has gone into the 
background before the universal clamour 
of political agitation ; a fact to be “rightly 
deplored by all sincere well-wishers of the 
country.” 

We ask the people, we agitate and try to persuade 
the people, to give up the distinctions of caste which 
impede thdr political and industrial progress. Wt 
endeavour to carry on a crusade against those distinc* 
tions. But tbe masses and even many of the edoea • 
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ted classes tarn round and point to the tact that 
the British also in India have formed themselves 
into a governing caste. Wc plead arid agitate for 
reform in respect of marriage and other laws. 
Hut the orthodox oppose on the ground that 
the Government, as it is constituted, should not 
interfere with their social customs anil laws, because 
it is almost exclusively composed of officials who are 
socially alien to the people. Who can say that they 
are wrong? So eminent and experienced an admini- 
strator of British India as the late Sir Donald McLeod, 
who, rising to important offices in the Indian Civil 
Service with distinction, closed his career of more than 
thirty years in India as Lieut. Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and of the Punjab, held that 
“Englishmen in India are always in a state of pupi- 
lage ns regards a knowledge of the inner life ot the 
native community. w He'therefore, was emphatically 
of opinion that as “the vital principle of a nation's 
happiness depends much more upon the regulation of 
every-day affairs than upon anything else, English- 
men, who in their country enjoy the privilege of 
having a share in the management of their own 
public affairs, should respond to the request that 
natives of India should be allowed to manage their 
own affairs/ 1 by the substantial application in their 
case in the g overnment of the country of the principle 
of representation. ( See Vol. VI, Journal of the 
East India Association, pp. 44-4 5. ) 

The Bombay social reformers have acted 
as all true lovers ot humanity and genuine 
patriots ought to. They have not played 
into the hauds of those hypocritical foreign 
advocates of Indian social reform whose 
zeal for it is only a pretext for hindering 
our political progress. We do hope all 
social reformers in other parts of India 
will lose no time in doing what Bombay 
has done. 

Secondary education for all ! 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. Fisher, the Edu- 
cation Member of the British Cabinet, ha 9 
inaugurated a vigorous policy for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of education in 
England, and has recently been addressing 
large audiences on the subject in Wales 
and Lancashire to secure public support 
for his costly programme of more schools, 
better paid teachers, and a higher stage of 
education for all . “Mr. Fisher in his 
speeches has stood out sturdily for a good 
general education. We have often insisted 
in these columns [namely the Times ] on 
secondary education for all . In fact, as 
Mr. Fisher admits in all his speeches, then 
can be no other goal. If we are ever to 
compete on equal terms in the markets of 
the worlds our people must one and all 
have that outfit for lile which is implied 
in the term genera/ education 

So, England, one of the most advanced 
countries in the world { is now goiug to 
make secondary education universal and a 
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charge on the State, while in India, when 
Mr. Gjkhale introduced a bill for making 
a beginning in the work of universal 
primary education in only certain areas of 
the country, the Calcutta University was 
influenced by its Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji to oppose the scheme 
on the ground that post-graduate instruc- 
tion for a few is more necessary for 
national welfare than primary education 
for all. Such is the contrast between edu- 
cational statesmanship at Calcutta and 
London. Mr. Fisher may be the education 
minister of the greatest empire "in the 
world, but he cannot claim to be 
Saras wati t the Goddess of Learning. 

Health in Schools in England. 

One of the reasons urged by the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Gokhale’s universal primary 
education bill was that cheap education 
is nasty, that cheap schools are likely to 
be insanitary, and a poor country, like 
India cannot afford the cost of building 
healthy school-houses. One would expect 
England, the richest country in the globe, 
to have secured perfect health for her 
school children, specially as that country 
is free from malaria, cholera, plague and 
other epidemics which desolate India 
periodically. 

The Annual Report for 1916 of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation in England reveals the following 
facts : 

“Ten per cent, of the six million of children in 
school attendance in England and WaIcs are unable 
to take full benefit from schooling on account of mat 
nourishment ; another ten per cent, suffer from the 
same evil through uncleaulmess of body nnd bead. 
Almost as mauy are suffering from defective eve- 
sight ; and yet again as many from diseased teeth. 0 

This makes 40 per cent, or nearly one- 
half 1 ..‘i 

England being a progressive country, 
her statesmen have grappled the problem. 

“The school medical service has won its way not 
only by the enterprise, skill and devotion of the local 
education authorities and their officers, but by its 
own natural momentum. To-day hundreds of 
thouiAuds of children [in the schools of England and 
Wales] are healthier, better and brighter for its 
labours/’ “In 1916 there was a substantial improve- 
ment in the physical condition of the older children, 
but there is little or no improvement in the health or 
personal condition of entrants to the schools. Re- 
form has apparently not jet reached the home envir- 
onment of children under five. (The Times) 

Sir George Newmao, the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, demands 
the following as bis irreducible minimum : 
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1. Every child shall periodically come 
under direct medical and dental supervi- 
sion, and, if found defective, shall be “fol- 
lowed up.” 

2. Every child shall “somehow or 
other” be well nourished and cleansed. 

3. For every sick, diseased, or defective 
child, skilled medical treatment shall be 
made available. 

4. Every child shall be educated in a 
well-ventilated school-room, or class-room, 
or in some open-air class. 

5. Every child shall have daily, organ- 
ised physical exercise. 

Not one of these has been secured as 
yet ! 

The English Public School Fetish. 

Wc bad so long been hearing the praise 
of the Public Schools of England as the 
best educational agencies in the world, as 
the most successful nurseries imaginable of 
able public servants, efficient military 
officers, cultured gentlemen and true 
scholars. Indian schools and colleges, on 
the other hand, have been cried down as 
teaching sham, giving an education which 
has no connection with reality, and breed- 
ing a parasite class (viz., Vakils) or dis- 
affected failures in life. This fashionable 
view has been the chid reason for import- 
ing mediocrities from the schools and col- 
leges of England into the public services of 
India at four times the salaries offered to 
the best graduates of India. 

But the present war has destroyed this 
myth as it has destroyed many others. 
The scales arc dropping from the eyes of 
the English public, ana they have begun 
to admit the truth about their most ven- 
erated fetish. It is not a Babu agitator 
but the Times of London which writes 
thus : 

"A public school is in itself a society. To the boys 
who compose it, it is a little watertight world with 
its own laws and morality ; and they never see it as 

a preparation for a larger world The public school 

boy is very like a monk He secs the real world as 

a holiday world and therefore as not quite real He 

has no idea of social lift except in his school He 

often keeps these social ideas all through the rest of 
his lift.” 

''But, the public school boy is not to remain a 
monk all bis lift. His function is to be a member of 
the larger society of his nation ; and indeed of all 
mankind ; and he sbonld from the drat be taught 
that bis public school is in a necessary relation to 
that secular world ; and is in fact supported by it/' 

"The public school Englishman often remains a 
public school boy even when he is a Cabinet Minister 
or a Bishop. The old monastic world secludes him 


Irom complete i entity Foreigner* smile at the 

English governing dns« They see us ns a peculiar 

people living in n world ot illusions." 

The peat mass of the English people arc now 
thoroughly impatient of these illusions {they nre begin- 
ning to revolt against the mle of our governing class 
as against the rule of must* The first neces- 
sity for that class is that they should be l mined in a 
sense of reality from tlui'r childhood, that they 
should be brought up, not us young monks, but as 
young members of the whole society of the natiou. 
Their (ptesent) education is no education at all, but 
a course of illusi >n " (Times, Ed. San, Aug. 23, 
1017). 

Wake Upjohn Bull, and wake up blind 
adorers of the Oxford and Cambridge 
fetish in Indian Legislatures. 

Lord Ronaldshay on Revolutionary 
Movement in Bengal, 

In liis last speech at a meeting of the 
Bengal legislative Council His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal tried to prove the 
existence of a widespread anarchical and 
revolutionary movement in Bengal and to 
convince the public that all those who 
have been dealt with under the Defence of 
India Act, the Ingress Ordinance, or l<cgu- 
lationlil of 1818, are guilty. llis proofs 
consisted of certain incriminating docu- 
ments which arc* alleged to have been 
found by the police, certain corroborative 
events and facts and certain confessions 
made by those who have been punished. 

In His Excellency’s speech we have only 
the police version of the case. The 
Governor of Bengal is not merely the head 
of the Executive and the Police ; he should 
also consider what the accused have to 
say in their defence and also what the 
public have to say. This he has not had 
the opportunity of doing. His speech is 
based on ex parte evidence, and cannot, 
therefore, carry all the weight it ought to, 
considering the position of the speaker. 

It goeB without saying that the docu- 
ments alleged to have been found were 
found by the Police. How can the public 
lie convinced that they are not, all of them 
or some of them, entirely or in part, con- 
coctions and fabrications ? It has been 
found by the highest tribunals in many 
cases that the Police are not above such 
concoctions and fabrications. Taking it 
for granted, however, that these documents 
are genuine, and that they, together with 
the corroborative events and iacts. prove 
the existence of a revolutionary movement, 
it has still to be proved (1) that the move- 
ment is as widespread and serious as we 
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arc asked to believe and (2> that the 
persons punished were actually guilty of 
having participated in the movement. In 
proof, the confessions of a few particular 
unnamed persons are brought forward. 
These confessions are all confessions made 
to the Police. How can we be satisfied 
that these confessions were voluntary and 
true ? But supposing that they were true 
and voluntary, and that they are sup* 
ported by certain alleged facts, how can 
the guilt of a few prove the guilt of hun- 
dreds of others? Sampling may give 
satisfactory resultsin commercial transac- 
tions, but not in judging of the guilt or 
innocence of large numbers of men. We 
arc, indeed, told that these hundreds have 
also confessed to varying degrees and 
kinds of complicity in different offences 
connected with the movement. But where 
are the proofs to show that these con- 
fessions were actually made, and, if really 
made, that they were made voluntarily ? 
We are sorry to have to say that His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, being 
a ruler, not a lawyer and judge trained to 
sift and weigh evidence, his pronounce- 
ments on questions of a judicial character 
cannot be considered convincing merely 
because they proceed from so high an 
authority as he. 

It is not on account of any innate 
perversity in our nature that we refuse to 
accept the police version of cases as true. 
The law of evidence as it obtains in India 
is based on distrust and suspicion of the 
police. And the Indian Evidence Act was 
not framed by the public of India, or the 
journalists and other agitators of India, 
or even the lawyers and judiciary of 
India. It was the Bureaucracy, the 
Executive, who were the makers of the 
law. If it differs in any respect from the 
British law of evidence, it is because the 
police in India has a character different 
from that of the police in England, because 
public opinion in free England (to which 
its Government is responsible) is a factor 
which is almost non-existent in this 
country, and because the police can more 
easily coerce a demoralised enslaved people 
than a stubborn, courageous, and free 
people. 

Let us now see what opinion as to the 
character of the police in this country is 
implied in our law of evidence. Section 24 
of the Indian Evidence Act runs as 
follows : 
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A confession made bv an accused person is irrele- 
vant in a criminal proceeding if the making of the con- 
fession appears to the court to have been caused by 
any inducement, threat, or promise, having reference 
to the charge against the accused person, proceeding 
from a person in authority, and sufficient, in the 
opinion of the Court, to give the accused person 
ground* which wonld appear to him reasonable for 
supp jaing that by making it he would gain any ad- 
vantage or avoid any evil of a temporal nature in 
reference to the proceedings agaiust him. 

The principle underlying this Section is 
thus explained in Woodroffe and Amir 
All’s Evidence Act 

Principi e. The ground upon which confessions, 
like other admissions, are received, is the presump- 
tion that no person will voluntarily make a state- 
ment which is against his interest unless it be true. 
But the force of the confession depends upon its volun- 
tary character. The object or the rule relating to 
the exclusion of confessions is to exclude all confes- 
sions which may have been procured by the prisoner 
being led to suppose that it will be better for him to 
admit himself to be guilty of an offence which he 
really never committed. There is a danger that the 
accused may be led to criminate himself falsely. The 
principle upon which the confession is excluded, is 
that, it is under certain conditions testimonial^ un- 
trustworthy. Moreover, the admission of such evi- 
dence would naturally lead the agents of the police 
while seekiug to obtain a character for activity and 
seal, to harass and oppress prisoners, in the hope of 
wringing from them a reluctant confession. P. 250. 

In the commentary on section 24 in 
Woodrofle and Ameer Ali’s edition of the 
Evidence Act, we find the following 
passages 

In a very large percentage of Sessions cases the 
prisoners will lie found to have made elaborate con- 
fessions, shortly alter coming into the hands of the 
police ; not infrequently these confessions are adhered 
to in the committing Magistrate's Court ; they are 
almost invariably retracted when the proceedings 
have reached a final stage and the prisoner is at tue 
Bar of the Sessions Court. "These recurrent pheno- 
mena, peculiarly suggestive In themselves, can scarce- 
ly fail to attract the anxious notice of Judges who 
regard the efficient administration of justice as a 
matter in which they are directly and personally im- 
plicated, not as a mere rontine work mapped out for 
them in the higher tribunals." The retraction of con- 
fessions is, as wai said by Straight, J., in R. v. Bate 
7a/, "an endless source of anxiety and difficulty to 
those who have to sec that justice is properly ad- 
mistered." 

In R. r. Thompson , Cave, J., said, "1 wonld add 
that for my part I always suspect these confessions, 
which are supposed to be the offspring of penitence 
and remorse, and which nevertheless are repudiated 
by the prisoner at the trial. It is remarkable that 
it is of very rare occurrence for evidence of a confes- 
sion to be given when the proof of tbe prisoner's 
guilt is otherwise clear and satisfactory ; bat when 
ft is not dear and satisfactory, the prisoner is not 
infrequently alleged to have been seised with the 
desire born of penitence and remorse to supplement 
it with a confession ; a desire which vanishes as soon 
at he appears in a Court of Justice." (Pp. 255—264.) 
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, Section 25 of the Indian Evidence Act 
runs as follows 


No confession made to a Police-officer, shall be 
yroved as against a person accjsed of any offence. 

The principle underlying this section is 
thus stated m Woodrofle and Ameer Ali’s 
edition of the Evidence Act 


The powers of the police are often abused for pur- 
of extortion and oppression; and confessions 
_ ned by the Police through undue influence have 
I the subject of frequent judicial comment “The 
‘ of this section is to prevent confessions nb- 
I from accused persons through any undue 
igtuence' being received as evidence against them. 11 
PS confession be made to a Police-officer, the law 
■pys that such a confession shall be absolutely 
igduded from evidence, because the person to whom 
ft was made is not to be relied on for proving such 
* confession, and he is moreover suspected of em- 
ploying co-ercion to obtain the confession/ 1 “The 
(road ground for not admitting confessions made to 
S Police officer Is to avoid the danger of admitting 
ftdse confessions ’’ 


Section 26 of the Evidence Act runs ns 
follows : 

H No confession made by any person whilst he is 
In the custodv of a Police-officer, unless it be made 
in the immediate presence of a Magistrate, shall be 
proved as against sacli a person ” 

These few brief quotations will show 
that it is the law which tells us not to 
accept as true the police version of a case 
unless it is proved in open court by other 
unimpeachable evidence. But His Excellen- 
cy the Governor appeals to the public un- 
hesitatingly to accept the police version as 
true. Under the circumstances, no reason- 
able person can accuse the public of dis- 
respect for the Governor if they consider 
the law as laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government a higher and safer guide than 
His Excellency. 

Hir Excellency has stated that in a 
small minority of cases the accused were 
bronght to trial. That, however, does not 
show that the other accused, who form 
the majority and have not been bronght 
to trial, are guilty. The reason why these 
large numbers of the accused were not 
brought to trial is stated to be the fact 
that their confessions were made before 
the police. We have already quoted the 
law and the opinion of lawyer-judges to 
show why such confessions are inadmis- 
sible as evidence,— that such confessions 
have been ruled out is not an arbitrary 
caprice of anybody but is based on the 
highest principles of jurisprudence. The 
Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure 
Code lay down how confessions volun- 
tarily made before a Magistrate may be 


used as relevant and valid evidence. It 
is for Government to show why in the 
case of hundreds of detenus they were not 
produced before Magistrates for making 
voluntary confessions. The very fact that 
they have not been so produced, may 
justify the public in suspecting the 
character and substance of these alleged 
confessions. That the detcuus are at first 
generally kept confined in solitary cells in 
jails, deepens the public distrust of these 
alleged confessions. The Governor does 
not know the rumour* regarding the 
treatment of detenus while under police 
custody or in solitary confinement. These 
rumours may all be false, as at least some 
of them undoubtedly are; but where the 
officials arc not responsible to the public 
and their methods are secret, Dame 
Rumour cannot be blamed if she be busy 
with her equally irresponsible tongue. 

We lmvc been told, and we knew it from 
the days of LonJ Carmichael, that the 
case of every suspect is placed before a 
judicial officer before he is punished. Is 
or was that judicial officer a trained 
lawyer and judge ? We trow not. Besides, 
as when an accused’s case is considered, he 
is not represented by counsel, and has no 
opportunity of producing rebutting evi- 
dence and as only the police version is 
before the judicial officer, we do not think 
justice can be done under these circum- 
stances. Much, too, must depend on the 
time devoted to the consideration of each 
case. As to this we quote below a para- 
graph from our article ‘‘Condemnca Un- 
heard,” which appeared in our last 

J anuary number and to which we invite 
,ord Ronald shay ’s attention : 


“Rut, wc are told, Mr. Cumniutg, the Dictator of 
Internment*, inquire* into every man** case carefully 
and individually and give* him the chance of a reply. 
We learn from the reply in Council that In the unit 
eleven months of 1910, Mr. Cumming pawed orders 

S ;ainst 443 men. To this number must be added 
e number of those who were arrested but ordered 
to be discharged, and others who are undergoing 
a month’s preliminary purgatory before being quali- 
fied for treatment under the Defence of India Act. 
Therefore, drducting holidays and days spent on 
tour, Mr. Cumming must have decreed the fate of 
three young men every day of the year. Snch rapi- 
dity of judgment cannot be shown even by a special 
tribunal sitting without a Jury or a chance of 
appeal/’ 

Lord Ronaldsbay has promised that in 
future the cases against all persons to be 
placed under restraint would he submitted* 
to a body consisting of two judges. We 
cannot consider this assurance entirely 
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satisfactory. What about the men already 
under restraint ? The public cannot take 
it for granted that justice has been done in 
their case. Their cases too, should come 
before this body in revision. We are not 
told what the qualifications of these two 
judges would be, nor their race. They 
should be three in number, and all trained 
lawyers. Moreover, the accused should 
have the right to be represented by Counsel 
retained either by them or by the public, 
and to produce rebutting evidence. 

llis Excellency hps also said : 

Our contention is that there is in existence in Bengal 
a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of Govern- 
ment ; and such information as X have been able to 
give you to-day should show, 1 think, that we have 
good grounds for our belief. Nevertheless we ate 
anxious that the whole matter should be submitted 
to a strong, outside, and wholly disinterested body 
for investigation and decision. One of the earliest 
acts of Government, of which 1 am the head, was to 
ask the Government of India to assist us by appoint- 
ing a strong Committee of Indians and Europeans 
with a Judge of the High Court of England at its head 
to undertake this task. 1 am glad to be able to 
inform you that our request has met with a willing 
response. With the good offices of the Secretaiy of 
State tht services of an eminent Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division have been obtained, and an announce- 
ment may be looked for shortly giving the names 
of those who will serve with him. It is our uiten- 
lion to place before this body the whole of the 
material io connection with revolutionary movement 
which we possess and to ask them for their verdict. 

We do not exactly understand what this 
committee will do. On what will they 
pronounce their verdict ? Are they to say 
whether there is or is not a revolutionary 
movement in Bengal ? Or are they also to 
judge of the guilt or innocence of the per- 
sons placed under restraint ? Whatever 
their function may be, it is imperative that 
they should not come to a conclusion after 
considering merely the police version. The 
accused and the public should have the 
right and the fullest opportunity to place 
their version, too, before this Committee. 
Whether the verdict of thi9 body will in- 
spire confidence, will depend entirely on 
whether their ability as lawyers and 
judges, their independence and their disin- 
terestedness, are undoubted or not. The 
probable object and result of the appoint- 
ment of this committee have also to be 
considered. The Statesman has already 
said in effect that in view of the approach- 
ing end of the war (a rather premature 
tope) and therefore of the period during 
which the Defence of India Act can remain 
in force, it is necessary to show reasons 
and devise methods and means to perpe- 


tuate or prolong the restraints placed upon 
the detenus ; and the verdict of the com- 
mittee may serve this purpose. We do not 
know how far the Statesman's guess is 
well-founded. It may or may not be based 
on information derived from officials. We 
have another apprehension. We need not 
assume that the appointment of this body 
has anything to do with the efforts of the 
public and the bureaucracy, in opposite 
directions, relating to the constitutional 
changes now under discussion. But a 
result that is unintended may nevertheless 
be brought about. We, therefore, appre- 
hend that if the Committee should pro- 
nounce the verdict that there has been and 
is a revolutionary movement in Bengal, 
the opponents of constitutional progress in 
India may use it as an argument against 
granting political rights to a disaffected 
population ; though for our part we should 
say that even a proved revolutionary 
movement ought to be a strong ground for 
accelerating constitutional changes in 
order to counteract the movement. 

The steps which Government are now 
going to take, ought to have been taken 
long ago. Belated action can never pro- 
duce the same result as a step taken in 
time. 

Lastly we say, that even if all that 
Lord Ronaidshay has said be based on 
unimpeachable facts, they do not amount 
to much more,— in fact they amount to 
very much less, than the Sinn Fein move- 
ment and rebellion in Ireland. If actual 
rebels could be pardoned in Ireland, it is 
for Government to 6how convincing cause 
why in Bengal in dealing with persons 
suspected of being inclined to be rebels no 
other policy than “martial law, Sir, and 
no d— d nonsense’* can be of any use. 

No Non-official Visiting Committee. 

Throughout the speech of Lord Runald- 
shay, winch is the subject of the previous 
note, His Excellency tried earnestly to 
convince the public that the policy of in- 
ternment was iust and necessary. He 
wanted that “the men of Great Britain 
and of India” should be “working together 
in helpful co-operation.” He spoke against 
the “atmosphere of latent distrnst and of 
thinly veiled suspicion.” Yet the very 
same meeting of tne Council at which his 
speech was made, showed that Government 
wanted not the co-operation of the public 
but only their acquiescence in official 
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„jneaiurc8 and the subordination of their 
Tvills to the official will, and that the 
Officials themselves lived in an atmosphere 
H of distrust and suspicion of the people. 

, We will give an illustration. The toll ow- 
ing is a cutting from the Anirila Bazar 
Pntrika : 

* t 

Political Pkibonbbx. 

1 Of the five resolution* about detenus two were 
withdrawn and two were postponed. Only ouc 
wat moved by the Hon. Kai Kadhh Char an 
Pal. The resolution asked for the appointment 
of a Board of Visitors in each district to visit 
the detenus every month to ascertain nml 
report as to their health and other conditions nnd 
on any complaint that might be made by them 
regarding their wants and necessaries. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Wheeler in opposing said the 
detenus were detained in 529 villages scattered all 
over Bengal and it would be impossible for a non 
official committee like the one proposed to go round, 
lie also gave other leasons why the committee 
should not be appointed. 

The lion. Mr. Cumming made a long statement 
showing that these men were being properly looked 
after and they had ample opportunities ot making 
known their grievances. 

The Hon. Mr. Bhabendra Chander Roy supported 
the motion. 

The motion was put and declared lost, 17 voting 
for and 1 8 against it. 

We take from the Bengalee the following 
report of the speech which Babu Bha- 
bendra Chandra Hay made in the Bengal 
Legislative Council in supporting Kai 
Bahadur Hadha Charan Pal’s resolution 
asking that a committee of non-officials be 
appointed in each district to visit detenus 
every month and submit a report : 

1 have followed with interest what has been said 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Cumming about the inquiries 
made as to the treatment of intermd persons in Ben- 

S al. Bat as a member of a small committee which 
as been recently formed by the Indian Association 
to inquire into the internment cases, it has been my 
lot to be acquainted with charges often made against 
the Police which 1 aare not believe, tar less express. 
If 1 were free to believe all the reports that are con- 
veyed to ns, 1 could unfold here a harrowing tale of 
misery and suffering. 

My Lord, if we arc not to have a voice in deter- 
mining as to bow the Defence of India Act is to be 
administered, let ns at least be permitted to see with 
our own eyes how about a thousand sons of Bengal, 
who have been deprived of their liberty without 
trial, arc faring in their enforced domicile. Let us 
have District Committees as suggested in this resolu- 
tion, and let not the detenus depend entirely upon 
the tender mercies of the District Superintendents 
and Sub-Inspectors of Police as Baridas had to. 

My Lord, on the 3rd July last, 1 asked a question in 
this Council with regard to the arrangements for non- 
official visitors visitiog persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act, while nnder detention in jails ; 
and in answer I was told that no special arrange- 
ments had b eeq made. When 1 followed it up with 
a further question Government stated that they had 
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no information as to whether non-ofiicial visitors 
generally visited detenus in jails, but there was no 
prohibition against such visits. It was farther 
stated that Government were not considering the 
desirability of instituting a system of regular inspec- 
tion of detenus by a body of non-official visitors 
specially nominated for the purpose. 

This attitude of Government is verv much to be 
deplored. Unless your Lordship takes the non-official 
Indians into your confidence, how can yon expect 
them to discredit the wild rumours that are afloat 
in the country, how can you expect them to believe 
that the detenus are well cated for and not snlgected 
to torture, that they do not go mad and meet with 
early death as a result of the treatment they get from 
their warders, that they do not commit suicide to 
escape starvation and uniftuneable atrocities ? My 
Lord, unless you accede in this humble prayer of the 
people, how cfo you e%prct to prevent them from 
thinking that nil is not above-board in the matter 
of treatment of detenus ? 

We find that Mr. Radhacharan Pal 
asked for the appointment of a Board of 
Visitors in cacti district ; but Sir Henry 
Wheeler in his reply understood Mr. Pal 
to ask for only one Board of Visitors for 
the whole of Bengal. No doubt it would 
be impossible fof* one Committee to go 
round 529 villages every month ; but if a 
Committee were appointed in each district, 
the thing would by no means be impos- 
sible. And if, as Mr. Cumming asserted, 
that the detenus were being properly look- 
ed after, what harm would there be if a 
non-official committee found and reported 
the men to be comfortable ? It would 
only prove the official account to be cor- 
rect. If a sufficient number of non-officials 
could be found in every district where 
there are detenus, to serve in the district 
committee, why should Government be so 
tender-hearted as to seek to save them the 
trouble of going round some villages ? 

If a sufficient number could not be found, 
the public would lose the right to criticise 
Government. If monthly visits were con- 
sidered impossible, why could # not bi- 
monthly or quarterly rounds of visiting be 
sanctioned ? It seems to us that officials 
suspect that non-official committees may 
give unsatisfactory reports in spite of the 
detenus being very comfortable, and that 
is the real reason of their opposition. 

If detenus are all so well looked after 
why did two of them commit suicide ? 
The very fact that some detenus have had 
to borrow money because their monthly 
allowances had not been granted at the 
time they were ordered to be placed tinder 
restraint, shows want of consideration • 
We remember to have read some time ago 
an official press communique that the 
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house of a detenu in vilhge Rnm<?nHwis 
being removed to high and di \ gi • tin i m 
the vicinity, bee auhe the pl.uv wl.ue the 
house w»is at first hicattd \\,is low and 
damp and iukstul vMtli smk*s The 
obvious inference would occur to ever\- 
body t hat, seeing that high tud diy 
round was available in the ncighln.ui- 
ood, the selection, at first, of any other 
kind of site showed that the men who 
were entrusted with the duty of looking 
after the detenu in Ramgati were 
unfit for that kind of work. 

We must here *say that the non-official 
members of council, -we do not know 
their names— who left the council chamber 
before votiug took place on Mr. Pul’s 
resolution, were guilty of mglect of duty 
and probably of cowardice. 

Some Questions and Answers 
Regarding Detenus 

We take the questions and answers 
relating to detenus quoted in this note 
from the Amritn llnzur Pntrikn . The 
official communique relating to the miichIc 
of Sachindra Das Gupta static! 

It is correct that the boy wn« not allowed to study 
iu the Rungpur College ; the oider t > that « fl et was 
passed by the local educational nutii ntn*» nltu 
consulting Government and whs based on information 
showing that in the luUrmlt. of discipline, it v\ns 
inexpedient that the deceased tdinuld mtu ilu uil'igc 

With regard to this patagraph, Mr. 
Bhabendra Chandra Ray asktd 

Is it a fact that the District MapsitaU of Rungpui 
and President of the College had ml >rmed 1 e 3* ung 
man that he had no nhhctimi to admit him "if the 
Additional Secretary had none > 

The official reply was 

There is a statement to that edict in the Petition 
of Sachindra to the Additional Secretary. 

If Sacbindra’s statement were false, 
here was an opportunity for an official 
contradiction. As there was no contra- 
diction, we take it that the statement was 
true and Government filonc was fully res- 
ponsible for the boy’s non-admission to 
College and enforced idleness. Hence the 
official communique was somewhat mis- 
leading. 

Hon'ble Babn Bhabendra Chandra Rnv asked 
(a) Are the Government aware of the general feeling 
that exists that Hari Das Das was driven to commit 
suicide by starvation ? (b) Is it a fact that he left a 
note to this effect in writing which was tAkcn away 
by the police after his death ? 

The Hon'ble Mi. Keir replied: -“(a) Government 
arc not aware of the existence of any such feeling, for 
which there is no foundation, (b) The Hon'ble 


Member n inferred to the answer given to question 
N> XXAVhl f) u^ked bv the llon’ble Member at 
Hit iu 1 ( »ug 1 1 id m -km heptembet last.” 

We think m answering questions of a 
seiimm 1 hat .ic f cr officials would do well 
to repeir ans vers rather than refer the 
public to piwinua answers to previous 
quesh >n*. The habit of referring to pre- 
vious answers savours to the public mind 
of evasion, though that may not be 
intended. 

llou'ble Balm Bhabendra Chandra Ray farther 
asked : 

(a) With reference to the statement made by Govern- 
ment that the umains of Han Das Das were 
“consigned to the Gauge* as his castemen were not 
willing to cieinute the body," will the Government 
be pliant d to state the names of thi se people who 
vuu m|ut sted to do tlie last rites to Han Das Das 
and ic um( 1, and bv whom, whete and when were 
tln\ u qut fetid in that behalf? (b) What caste did 
11 . in Das Da* belong to and what te approximately 
the number of the adult male population of this caste 
within the junsdicuun of the Puthia thana ? (c) By 
whom, where, at what tune, and in whose presence 
were the ntinun o( Ilari Das Das consigned to the 
Gangi s f 

1 1 e Hoii'ble Mi Km le plied .—(a) Government 
lm\i m* mloim.uion ib Han Das is reported to lie 
a Mains i a bi caste; Government have no informa- 
tion legdrdmg the number of Mahisyas in the Puthia 
thana (c) The remains were consigned to the 
Gangts bv the same persons as brought the body 
for the “post mortem” examination ; Government 
have no information as to the other details asked for.” 

Neither the manner nor the matter oi 
these replies was satisfactory. 

The Hon'ble Rabu Bhabendra Cliandra Ray further 
asked —(a) What wire the educational qualifications 
of Hnri Dun Das and the solary diawn by him as 
second master of the Mulda School prior to bis 
detention ? (b) Was any servant or cook allowed 
him dunug his detention? If not, why not? (c) 
When the Superintendent of Police made an advance 
of Rs. 10 to bun, how many days' expenses was this 
amount intended to cover ? (d) When was the 
second advance ( Rs. 5 ) applied for and received, and 
what representations were made by Hari Das when 
applying for the same ? (e) For now many days did 
the h.cal police expect the two allowances of Rs. 10 
and 5 , respectively, to last Hari Das ? (f) What 
are the average monthly earnings and expenses, 
respectively of a common day-labourer in the district 
of Rajthahi ? 

To these questions the following replies 
are found extracted in the Bengalee : 

Answer by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr 

“(a) Han Das had passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion ; Government are not aware of the salary be 
drew at tbe Malda school. 

(b) Hnri Das Das employed a servant 

(c) , (d) and (e) Government are unable to answer 
these questions 

<«> The Hon'ble Member is referred to the official 
publication entitled "Prices and Wages In In d i a, 
1917 .” 
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Though the reader may, unexpectedly, 
find some grim hum mr m Mr. Keir's 
answers, it is not the kin 1 of tiu 1 winch 
delights and satisfies. 

In reply to some questions asked by 
Bibu Arnbica Charan \lazutnd:ir ab.>ut 
Sichinlra Da3 Gupta, he was, according 
to the Bengalee, informed by Mr. Kerr 

“(a) Government are aware that some letters 
purporting to bare been written by Sachindr.i Das 
Gupta before be committed suicide haye appeared in 
the public press. 

(b) Some of the expressions used in these letters 
appear to indicate that Sachindra N ith Das Gupta 
was under the erroneous impression that he wus 
shadowed by the police. 

(e) The impression that lie w.is shadowed bv the 
police if it existed in the mind of Saclundta N nil 1) is 
Gupta, was entirely mistaken. 

Our impression is that Government arc 
entirely mistaken. 

We extract some other questions and 
answers irom the Bengalee . 

Allow inces of Dbtbnus. 

By the H rn'ble Babu Uhabeudra Chandia Ray 

XVU. Will the Government be pleased to state 
how many applications or other tepresenfations have 
been made by detenus or their relations up to date 
with regard to the non-payment or inadequacy ol 
maintenance allowances, and what action lias been 
taken thereon ? 

Answer by the Ilon'ble Mr. Kerr 

‘The collection ol the information asked for wo ild 
involve an additional burden on alteudy overworked 
officers, and Government do not think that the public 
utility of the information when abtiiucd would be 
commensurate with the labour entailed.* 

Plvcbs of Domicile of Dutbnus. 

Jhe Ilon’ble dabu BUabeudia Chaudr-i Kay 

XVII. (a) Iu how many instances h ive the 
Government received complaints regarding the 
unsuitability ol the places of dominie of detenus, 
and what inquiries have been made with tegai d 
thereto, and with what result ? 

(b) What is usually the nature of the complaints ? 

(c) In how many instances have the places ul 
domicile been described as— 

(i) malarious, 

(ii) desolate, 

(lii) infested with snakes, 

(iv) unusually damp, or 

(v) jungly ? 

Ana what steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment In each such case ? 

Answer by the llan’ble Mr. Kerr 
. Hou’ble Member is referred to the answer 
given to question XYU.” 


Illkbss of Detenus. 

B » bn Bh.beodra Chandra Ray 
XIX (a) What are the rules for affording medic 
treatment aod nursing to detenus who may fall ill ? 

(to) Is it a fact that the detenus have to bear t 
cost of medicines ont of their maintenance allowanci 
Answer by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr 
'*(•) Detenus receive facilities for obtaining me< 


cilft 1 vice, so far as poseilJ \ similar to those which 
w ml I hive been open t> incii'hid they not been 
in lei detenti >n. In cases of mild illness facilities are 
given for attendance at t! e neaiest dispeusary ; when 
imio »r treatment h required, the detenu is transferred 
to the nearest hospital, and when lie is unable to 
be moved, facilities are given for calling in the nearest 
medical man. 

(I>) The detenti has to pay for medicines in the 
same way ns other members of the public, and the 
cost is treuted as part ol his necessary expenditure.” 

Iii reply to one ot the questions asked, 
regarding a detenu named Taraknath 
Sinyal of Dighapatia, by Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chou lliuri, Mr. Kerr said 

*'(.i) Tarak Nath Sauy.il was inlet tied in August 
last at Muk.sii Iqur, district Paridhur. A maintenance 
allowance i<* granted only when the detenu’s family 
is unable to siippoit imu at his plu'e ol internment 
and lie has no means ol his own ; in such cases the 
Magistrate of the district in which the detenu is 
mtvMindhas authority to giant such allowance as 
he Liusiiirs suitable and the amount of allowance 
so granted is i<*portel for the formal sanction of 
Government. No icport ot the grant ot an allowance 
iu this case has yet reached Government. 

Comments on all the replies would 
be stiperfiu ms. Only a few brief remarks 
need be made. It does not appear either 
reasonable or humane to place a man 
under restraint without at the same time 
making arrangements for his food and 
raiment, it the man earned his bread for 
Imnself, he is deprived of the opportunity 
ol doing so. If lie be the bre id winner of 
his family, the ctse becomes still more 
hird. It is only rich families that can 
mauitam anv member living separately 
an 1 fit i dist nice from the f unily. Middle 
cl iss and po ir families are not in a 
p.siiimtodo so. The rule followed by 
Government as rcgirds maintenance al- 
lowances mikes the lot of middle class 
and poor detenus , who are most probably 
the majority, more miserable than that 
ol the worst convicts in jail, in respect of 
food. As regards medical treatment, some 
illnesses are undoubtedly due to detention 
and restrictions on liberty and others to 
unhealthy climate and sites. Hence, it is 
not reasonable in ail cases of illness to 
make detenus pay for their medical treat- 
ment. 

Taraknath Sanyal was interned in 
August Last, and till November 20 last,* 
we learn from Mr. Kerr’s reply, nothiqg 
definite was known to Government regard- 
ing grant ot maintenance allowance to • 
him, yet we must believe that detenus are 
well cared for. 
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cantos or the Br.ihmnns). Some recent 
exn tuples anti pronouncements may be 
quoted in addition. I he oppressed Bihar 
ryots found their champion and fiiend, not 
in any Anglo-Indian, nor in any advocate of 
“Non-Brahmin" separatism like Dr. T. M. 
Nair, but in Mr. M. K. Gandhi, an educat- 
ed Indian who is working for national 
solidarity and against national disruption. 
In his foreword to Mr. G. A. Natesan’s 
H7ia£ India Wants , Sir N. G. Chandavar- 
knr writes : 

The memorandnm and the scheme have been 
condemned in sonic qunrfhs ns being revolutionary 
on the main giound that their proposals transfer 
power from the Indian Civil Service, who (it is said) 
are taut fitted to represent the masses in India, to 
the Indian educated classes, who (it is maintained) 
are not the tiue lepresentativcs of the masses. We 
may, without fear of the result in favour of the 
Indian educated classes, invite one test, which is a 
sure test, on this question Ii we take the history of 
the administration horn 1858 down to now, with 
special reference to the amelioration of the condition 
of the Indian agriculturists, who form seventy -five 
per cent, of the people in India, we shall mconlestibly 
hnd that measures advocated in thur interest by 
the educated Indians through their newspapers and 
public associations and at public meetings hnd been 
strenuously opposed as chimerical by the British 
officials in India for a long time and were ultimately 
more or less adopted under the stress of circum- 
stances. It is the view of the Indian educated classes 
regarding the ryot’s lot which, generally speaking, 
lias after more or less painful experience to some 
extent won; and the official view has yielded in 
the cud. 

The note justifying and supplementing 
the Congress-League scheme of reform, 
with an introductory representation sign- 
ed by the Hon. Sir Dinsha Wncha, Sir 
Narayan Chondavarkar, Mr. C. II. Setal- 
vad, Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Mr. H. A. 
Wadia, Mr. W.A. Chambers, the Hon. Mr. 
G. K. Parckh, the Hon. Mr. Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel, Mr. N. V. Gnkhale and 
Mr. N,U. Samarth, which has been submit- 
ted to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, also corroborates the Indian 
nationalist view that the educated classes 
have hitherto tried to safeguard and 
promote the interests of the masses, 
according to their powers and opportuni- 
ties, as the following summary of some 
portions of the aforesaid note will show:— 
Tas Protection of the Masses. 

Discussing the question as to who knows the mass- 
es, thl "men on the spot" or educated Indians, the note 
cites the opinions of Lord Canning, and Lord Elgin, 
and the instances of the Orissa famine of 1866, and 
tbCa financial muddle relating to the budget of the ex- 
penses of the Afghan war of 1879, to prove that It it 
the Indiana who can claim to speak at first-band, and 


of their own personal and intuitive knowledge and 
experience, of the feelings and thoughts of the people, 
their ptejudices, their habits of thought, their ways 
ol life, their ambitions and their aspirations. The 
failure of the revenue officcis and the members of the 
Secretariat in the Bombay Presidency to give relief 
to the Mahratta rjots in the Deccan, who were 
on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin by reason of 
their growing indebtedness, due to several causes, 
among the chief of which was the rigidity and rigorous 
character of the land revenue system, does nut show 
that the Civil Servants are the friends of the ryot 
and are better fitted to represent and care for him. 
Kcvtewing*the question of land revenue administra- 
tion the note condemns the system of fixing the land 
according to purely theoretical rules involving mere 
guesswork. 

Education and other problems. 

Turning to education, the note states that though 
agitation for free and compulsory education began 
fifty ycats ago, nothing has yet been done. The note 
then goes on to cite instances of official policy in 
plague measures, of the partition of Bengal, and the 
Government of India Consolidation Act Amendment 
Bill, as showing the Government’s disregard of 
educated Indian opinion. Reference to the Indian 
Emigration Acts, otherwise called the “Cooke Acts," 
and the facts of the history relating to the Inland 
Emigration Acts of the Government of India in the 
interests and for the benefit of the British planters 
in Assam, will disprove the claim that the British 
residents in India, whether official or non-official, 
and not educated Indians, are the real friends and 
representatives of the masses of the people of this 
country. It was educated Indian opinion that 
prevailed upon the Government to stop indentured 
labour. 

The Musalmans, the Sikhs, the members 
of the backward Hindu castes or “Non- 
Brahmins” and all those others who want 
separate representation, avail themselves 
in case of need of the services of the best 
doctors and best lawyers that their means 
permit, irrespective of the religion or caste 
of these professional men. In Bengal, the 
so-called untouchable Namasndra doctors 
of Chandsi treat even Brahman patients. 
Teachers and professors are also chosen by 
different commnnities on this liberal and 
sensible principle. Are legislation and 
administration mere child’s play that in 
the field of politics alone, stress is to be 
laid not on ability but on the religion a 
man professes or the caste be belongs to ? 
Mnsalmans forget that both Akb&r and 
Anrangrib, not to speak of lesser Mttsal- 
man monarchs, employed both Hindu and 
Muaalman statesmen and generals in 
consideration of their merits. Sikhs forget 
that Ranjit Singh had a Mnsalman as his 
prime minister, and Hindus, European 
Christians and Musalmans in his employ. 
These facts show that nothing is lost by 
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different communities trusting and co- 
operating with one another. 

No doubt, faien of every community 
ought to try to develop every kind of 
faculty, talent and ability. The opportu- 
nity for doing so will be greater when we 
have self-rule than now. So the first 
requisite is that we should have Home 
Rule. If in future, experience shows that 
Home Rule has made the conditioq of any 
backward community worse than it is 
under. Anglo-Indian rule, there will be 
ample* time to raise an outcry ; for the 
British Government are not withdrawing 
from the country, leaving the masses to 
the imagined tyranny of Musalmans, 
Brahmans, Baidyas, Ka\esthas, &c. The 
chances of the attainment of Home Kule 
should not be spoiled or minimised by any 
anti-national cries 

We greatly deplore and condemn the 
past and present unjust and sometimes 
inhuman and dehumanising treatment 
of the “lower” classes by the “higher.” 
We have been trying our best to make 
conditions better for all. We belong to no 
caste. But though we are against caste, 
though we have raised and will continue 
to raise our voice against it, we cannot 
join in the political outcry raised against 
particular castes or communities. 

The political cry is that unless there is 
separate representation, the interests of 
particular communities will suffer. But 
the political interests of no Indian commu- 
nity are different from those of any other 
community. Will any separatist tell us 
definitely in what respects the laws of the 
land can or do affect different men accord - 
tag to their religious profession or caste ? 
If legislation on social or religious matters 
is undertaken, which is not frequently or 
usually done, the communities affected 
ought certainly to be represented in the 
councils, should they not already be so ; 
and there ought to be a provision to that 
effect. But m all other matters, our in- 
terests are one. Supposing only Musal- 
mans, Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas, 
Parsis, &c., are returned to the Councils, 
which is not probable, is there the least 
:hance of their making laws or rules 
‘avowing their own communities at the 
expense of others? Is there the least chance 
of these classes enacting that they alone 
will have jury trials or tnals by their peers 
in all sessions cases and they alone will be 
entitled to be tried by judges of their own 


communities, as Anglo-Indians are ? Will 
they reserve third class and intermediate 
class railway compartments for themselves 
as \nglo-lndians have done ? Will they 
make laws empowering themselves alone 
to carry arms without license, as Anglo- 
Indians have done ? Will they exclude by 
law from the higher police service exami- 
nation all but themselves, as Anglo- 
Indians have done ? Will they practically 
monopolise Civil Sirviee and other high 
posts by ingenious legislation ? Will they 
by law exclude all but themselves from 
honorable military and naval careers, as 
hitherto Europeans have done ? 

Impossible. 

Will they legislate that if men of their 
own classes commit murder they will not 
be punished ? Or will they be able to 
make laws providing light punishments for 
themselves and heavy punishments for 
others ? Will they exempt their own com- 
munities from taxation and impose heavy 
taxes on others ? Will they provide free or 
cheap educational institutions of all grades 
for themselves, aud exclude others from 
education or make its cost prohibitive to 
them ? 

Impossible. 

What is it, then, that is feared ? 

Separate communal representation in 
India, according to religion, caste, tribe, 
race, or nationality, on any equitable prin- 
ciple is absolutely impracticable. And the 
equitable principle would he to grant se- 
parate representation to each sect, caste or 
tribe, according to its numbers. Looking at 
Table XI II of the Census Keport for India 
for the year 1901 , one would find the names 
of a tew thousands of Indian castes, tribes, 
races, &c. And if, equitably, the smallest 
of these is to have at least one representa- 
tive in the Imperial Council, the larger 
groups must each have many more. Think, 
then, how many thousand representatives 
the Imperial Legislative Council Hall must 
accommodate, and how unwieldly and 
utterly unmanageable such a body would 
be. 

There is communal representation ac- 
cording to religion in Bosnia and Herxe- 
ovina, not in any other country that we 
now of. In that country the number *of 
representatives in the Diet is fixed accord- 
ing to the number of the inhabitants prefc . 
fessing each religion. Yet, the article on 
that country iu the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica tells us that great bitterness pre- 
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vails between the rival sects there, though 
the government favours none. And that 
means that there would have been greater 
bitterness if, as in India, the government 
favoured any particular community. 

Political progress can be attained only 
by mutual trust and union, even if for a 
time any community has to take a back 
seat, That is also the only means of re- 
moving discord and securing concord. 

The main thing is to obtain Indian re- 
presentative government, even though to 
begin with the representatives be all or for 
the most part Mtfsalmans, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Brahmans, non-Brahmons, or other 
Indians. 

Deputations from and to England. 

If, as was proposed, a deputation of 
leading Indians had gone to England to 
place India’s political demands before the 
British people, the result would have been 
that the people and statesmen of Great 
Britain would have been acquainted with 
the wants and aspirations of India as 
understood and voiced by the majority of 
her educated sons, who arc the true re- 
presentatives of the people.The effect which 
would have then been produced would not 
have been marred by many jarring and 
discordant notes raised by certain sections 
at the instigation of designing men. 
Unfortunately, at the suggestion of Sir 
William Wedderbum, the idea of such a 
deputation was given up. 

Now, instead, we have a British deputa- 
tion, with the Secretary of State at its 
head, visiting India and trying as one of 
its minor functions to know what the 
people want, the main function being to 
consult the bureaucracy on the spot 
regarding the proposed constitutional 
changes. What may be one of the probable 
results ? The British Deputation may be 
so bewildered at the variety of claims 
put forward by a multitude of sections as 
to think that the bureaucratic idea of not 
listening to the demands of the Congress 
and the Moslem League is the safest plan. 
It is no doubt expected that the members 
of the British Deputation would be able to 
detect the main note in the midst of the 
various discordant and distracting cries. 
They mav also be able to perceive that 
some of tnose who have raised separatist 
series have done so at the instigation of 
designing wirepullers ; tor the louder these 
cries ana the greater their number, the 


better it would be for the selfish interests 
of the exploiters and monopolists. All 
this, however, may be hoping against 
hope. On the whole, the official ana non- 
official opponents of India’s political pro- 
gress stand to gain more than Indian 
progressivists by the visit of Mr. Montagu 
and his entourage. We hope, therefore, 
that an Indian Deputation will yet he sent 
to England to place the main demand of 
India before the British people. 

Occupational Representation. 

Government have, rightly or wrongly, 
recognised the principle that the followers 
of certain occupations have a right to be 
represented in the legislative councils. The 
landholding classes are represented there ; 
so arc the European and Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, and European industries. 
Such being the case, if this principle is 
adhered to in the future constitution of 
India, wc think the agriculturists, the land- 
less laborers, the factory hands, &c. f 
ought also to have such power in their 
hands as to be able to influence elections. 
We are not in favour of giving them separ- 
ate representation. Apart from the objec- 
tions that can be urged against such repre- 
sentation on principle, it is almost im- 
possible to fix on any equitable basis the 
number of representatives which the differ- 
ent occupations in a country ought to 
have. What we urge is, that, if land- 
holders become legislators, obviously it is 
necessary that there should be some other 
legislators also who are able and willing 
to speak and act on behalf of those whose 
occupation, directly, is agriculture ; if 
owners of factories or of tea-gardens 
hccome legislators, obviously there should 
be some other legislators able and willing 
to speak and act on behalf of factory 
hands and plantation coolies. The fran- 
chise should be granted on such a wide 
basis that among the vast majority of the 
nation, consisting of agriculturists, farm 
laborers, artisans, mill-hands, &c., there 
may be many who may so vote as to 
secure the election of those educated men 
who have the interests of the common 
people most at heart. 

[Step by Stop and Drop by Drop. 

In Bengal the scheme of “responsible 
government” .embodied in the “Joint 
Address” which is understood to have 
originated with Mr. Lionel Curtis, has not 
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been supported in its entirety by nny 
Indian politician of the first rank, n this 
province the first public criticism of the 
scheme appeared in the Bengali monthly 
review PtabasL In Bombay, Madras and 
some other provinces, leading publicists 
have spoken and written against it, and 
many Indian leaders of Madras have 
issued a joint statement condemning the 
scheme. 

In politics one cannot afford to' be too 
trustful. In fact, when nnv new scheme 
is brought forward, it is right to be some- 
what suspicious and to examine all its 
details and bearings carefully. This is all 
the more necessary in the case of the 
present scheme as Mr. Lionel Curtis was 
not a friend of our countrymen in South 
Africa, as readers of Mr. II. S. L IMlnk's 
article on “The Dominions and India” 

P ublished in this Review in December, 1616, 
now. Of course, what Mr. Curtis did 
eleven vears ago may have been well- 
meant, though it had disastrous conse- 
quences to our countrymen. Since he may 
have changed for the better. But it is 
still possible that, as he made grievous 
mistakes a decade ago, he is not more 
infallible now. So let U9 be a little wary 
and sceptical. 

The “Joint-Address” is said to embody 
the first instalment of “responsible govern- 
ment” for Indians, It is said therein that 
the Secretary of State's pronouncement of 
the 20th August last is the first official 
pronouncement in which the vague and 
ambiguous term ‘feelf-government* is 
replaced by the plain and definite words 
‘responsible government.' That may be 
true. That pronouncement itself tells us 
that the Secretary of State’s visit to India 
has been undertaken at the suggestion and 
invitation of the Viceroy. If Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had still been in office, he 
would have come to Ind*‘ as Mr. 
Montagu has done. It is km n to the 
public that the constitutioaa leform 
proposals of the “Nineteen” wen hastily 
drawn up and submitted to Gove nment 
because it became known that the Govern- 
ment of India had already submitted or 
were about to submit their proposals to 
the Secretary of State. We venture a 
guess that those Government proposals 
contain the words “responsible govern- 
.^ avc publicly appeared for 
the first time in any official document in 
Mr. Montagu's pronouncement of the 20th 


August. We also presume that Mr. 
Lionel Curtis was in the know as to the 
use of these words by the Government of 
India. For we find that in his “Four 
Studies of Indian Government” he uses 
these words in Study No. 2, page 51, and 
also in Study No. 4, page 172. Study No. 
2 is dated Naini Tal, 6th April, 1917. He 
concludes his Fourth Study as toilows : 

“PosiTSCSipr —Since these word* were written the 
question proposed m the tc\t ha* taen auswetcri once 
for all by the pionoancenunt of the Secretary of 
State in favour of ‘Responsible Government* at the 
goal of Ilritidh policy in lirtlia The term responsi- 
ble Government has a pufectly definite meaning. 
It implies an executive umuvaf at the will of an 
elected legislature or of an electorate. It has been 
substituted for the term sell government, which pre- 
viously figured in discussions on this subject, a vague 
phrase which may mean anything oi nothing, ac- 
cording to the particular views of the man using it.** 

The questions wc have to ask are : How 
is it that Mi. Curtis used the words res- 
ponsible Government and was discussing 
how tc stone the thing denoted by them, 
so long ago as April, 1917, when the Secre- 
tary of State used the words and promised 
the thing only in August, 1917 ? Was it 
a case of mere accidental coincidence ? or 
was it intelligent anticipation ? or has 
Mr. Curtis been throughout in the secrets 
of the officials and acting under bureau- 
cratic inspiration ? That he is acting in 
concert with non- official Europeans is well 
known. Wc say all these things in order 
that our countrymen may exercise caution 
in due mcasuie iu accepting anything 
proceeding from him and his official and 
non-official co-woikers, and in order that 
they may bting the necessary amount of 
scrutiny to bear on bis proposals. 

The Joint Address consists of 28 octavo 
pages of close print. It will not therefore 
be possible for us to examine it in detail, 
paiticulariy as we have not been in 
possession of it for a sufficient length of 
time. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Curtis and 
his friends is contained in tie following 
agreement 
Wc agree— 

(1) to accept the pronouncement of tbe 20th of 
August as common ground, within the limits of 
which the discussion can take place ; 

(2) that, having accepted the pronouncement, 
we are sot only free, but also bound to consuler 
tbe new situation created thereby with open minds ; 

(3) that the existing provinces should not be 
assumed to be areas suitable as a basis for respon- 
sible government, hot such areas must be settled 
at the moment when the first instalment of respon- 
sible government is granted | 
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( 4 ) th&t the first steps towards responsible govern- 
ment cannot be taken in the sphere of the central 
Government ; 

(5) that, during the period of transition, govern- 
ments of two types must co-exist, the one responsible 
to electorates tor specific powers, the other to the 
Secretary of State for all other powers, that the 
responsibility of each must in fact Ik a real one, and 
their powers mast be sufficient to enable them to 
discharge that responsibility efficiently ; 

(6) that a share of the consolidated revenue of 
the province should be banded over to the Pro- 
vincial State Governments, proportionate to the 
cost of the functions transferred to them ; in addition 
to which should be handed over certain new powers 
of taxation, such as would fall on the Provincial 
State electorate itself ; 

(7) that further additions to the powers of Pro- 
vincial States, and to their shars of existing pro- 
vincial revenues should be considered by Commis- 
sioners reporting direct to Parliament, at intervals 
of, say, seven years, such inteival to lie specified 
at the outset ; and that in the intervening periods 
no demand for further executive powers, or tor a 
further share of exisLing revenues, should be enter- 
tained ; 

(8) that legislation passed by Provincial State 
Governments affecting commercial and industrial 
undertakings should be reserved for the sanction of 
the Secretary of State ; and a limit of time should 
be laid down, within which representations from 
the interests affected can be received by him : and 
further, that instructions to this effect should be 
included in a schedule attached to the Act of Parlia- 
ment in which the scheme of reforms is embodied ; 

(9) that the Provincial Governments, responsible 
to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, shall have power to do or repair public works, 
upon which the value of invested capital depends, 
neglect of which is due to the default of Provincial 
8tate Governments, and to charge the cost thereof 
to the revenues assigned to the Government in 
default ; 

(10) that the Government of India must have the 
right to recall powers which have bien abused or 
neglected ; and in extreme cases to suspend the Govern- 
ments of Provincial States. Such powers shall always 
be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State 
and of Parliament ; but in cases of emergency the 
Government of ludia may exercise the power, subject 
to subsequent sanction of the Secretary of State and 
of Parliament ; 

(11) that (a) wherever industrial and commercial 
interests are located, an adequate representation 
should he accorded, (b) adequate representation 
should be accorded to Mahomedans, Landholders, 
and minorities generally ; 

(12) that the specific points to which our agree- 
ment relates and the outlines of the scheme sketched 
in these proposals lie laid down in an Act of Parlia- 
ment : but that all questions within those outlines, 
relating to franchises, constitutions, powers, finances, 
and such like details be remitted to not more than 
five Commissioners named under the Act, to be dealt 
with in India by the Commissioners, in consultation 
with Governments and People, the arrangements of 
the Commissioners to be given the force of law by 
Orders in Council. 

" So far as oar knowledge goes, there is 
no coantry in th^ world in which there is 
or ever was the kind oi dual Government 


which is proposed for us. No independent 
country or self-governing colony or domi- 
nion has had to (>as$ through an experi- 
mental stage of this kind oi probationary 
and fragmentary responsibility. There has 
never been any other people on earth who 
received the right of self-government piece- 
meal, in the way in which it is proposed 
to be given to us. It is not our argument 
that whatever is new or unexamplra must 
be bad/ What we urge is that aa we are 
about to start on what is for U9 a new 
road in our modern history , we* could 
confidently follow our guides, Mr. Curtis 
and others, if we could be assured that 
others had trod the same path before U9. 
Similarly, it may be that oi all peoples 
on earth, occidental or oriental, austral or 
boreal, who have exercised and are exer- 
cising the right of self-government, we are 
the most incapable, and, therefore, we 
should have at first only the least impor- 
tant and risky fragments of power, and 
should pass through as long periods of 
probation as our masters choose to pres- 
cribe for us. But we are not convinced 
that we are the least capable of all peoples 
on the earth. And we have been all along 
under the impression that we have been 
already under probation for 150 years. 

The problem of government, or, in other 
words, of ordered mental, moral and mate- 
rial progress for the entire civic body, is a 
problem which should be considered as an 
organic whole. Its different departments 
are inter-related and inter-dependent. One 
authority, be it one man or a bjdy of men, 
should consider it as a whole and should 
settle the work to be done in different 
departments and control that work. Every 
State has certain resources in men ana 
money for carrying on the work of govern- 
ment. One and the same authority should 
apportion, allot or assign these resources 
for carrying on the work in different de- 
partments and directions, according to 
their importance and urgency, and control 
their use. In the kind of dual government 
proposed for us, it will not be possible for 
us to consider the problem of government 
as an organic whole or to think out its 
solution as such, uor will our representa- 
tives be the authority controlling the work 
of all departments as a whole of which the 
parts are inter-related. This may be res- 
ponsible government, but it is certainly 
not self-government. Prom the bureaucra- 
tic point of view, too, the state of things 
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r will be worst than now. For the bureau* 
^ cracy, too, will not be the authority solely 
k * responsible for the eolation of the problem 
of government or for the carrying on or 
control of the work of all departments. 

When a man is in a debilitated condi- 
tion, his relatives, friends or other well- 
'* wishers, do not entrust one doctor with 
the work of improving his toe-nails, an- 
other with the work of strengthening his 
fingers, a third with taking cafe of his 
teeth, and so on, whilst all the while the 
work ‘of regulating the quantity, quality 
and kind oi food to be supplied to him is 
reserved for a person who is beyond the 
control of the doctors. The procedure 
usually followed is for either one physi- 
cian or a body of physicians to examine 
the whole physical constitution of the 
patient, and prescribe the remedies and the 
diet. 

In the dual government proposed for 
us, the revenues of a province arc, as now, 
to be under the sole control of the bureau- 
cracy. The work of the departments to 
be entrusted to our representatives is to 
be carried on with what portion of the 
revenues may be given to them. This is 
like telling a physician to strengthen a 
atient, without at the same time placing 
im in a position to give the patient as 
much of good food as may be necessary. 

Wc are, indeed, promised the power of 
raising fresh revenues for our purposes by 
making laws for the imposition of new 
taxes, though even this power is not to be 
left to our representatives* unfettered dis- 
cretion, as tne second paragraph of the 
extract from the Joint Address given below 
will show 

In the work of framing the final constitution, the 
ta«k of apportioning the legislative powers between 
the National Government on the one band and those 
of the Provincial States on the other, will he difficult 
indeed, unless, during the period of transition, the 
problem has been worked out and solved by the test 
of experience. To this end we suggest that Provincial 
State assemblies shall be encouraged to petition the 
Provincial Governments, from time to time, for legis- 
lative powers they desire to exercise. The petition 
would be cast into the form of an enabling Rill 
submitted to the Legislative Council of the Province 
The Bill, after first and second reading, would lie 
referred to a committee upon which the Provincial 
Government would appoint a majority of members. 
The procedure of the committee would be exactly 
that of a Standing Committee of Parliament appoint- 
ed to deal with Buis promoted by local authorities. 
Council would be beard on behalf of the promoters, 
sod of all interests affected by the Rill. The preamble 
would have to be proved. The clauses would then 


be considered, passed, negatived or amended ; and 
evidence for nr against the contentions of those pro- 
moting the Bill would be beard. The enabling Bill, if 
pastel into an Act, would then define with accuracy 
the limits within which the Provincial State Assembly 
could legislate on the subject. 

The smile method is applicable to new sources of 
revenue A Provincial State Government might desire 
to inert ase its revenues by a stamp on patent roedi* 
cities told within its area. It would then be open to 
it to embody the proposal in an enabling Bill, and to 
bring it befoie the Legislative Council of tlie Province. 
Vndci the Bill, if passed, its assembly would then 
pass legislation imposing the new tax. Thus by 
means of experiment appropriate sources of Provin- 
cial State revenue would be discovered. 

We are also told fti the Joint Address 
that l4 the taxes, however, imposed bv the 
Provincial State Government should be 
collected from the tax-payer on separate 
and distinctive notes oi demand so that 
he may clearly recognise that the charge 
is one imposed by his own representatives.” 
This is all the more necessary in order 
that the odium of levying new taxes 
should attach to the right party ! Let us 
consider the probable consequences of the 
proposed system. It is well-known that 
at present totally insufficient amounts are 
allotted to the departments of sanitation, 
medical relief, education, & c. Under the 
proposed constitution, when these or simi- 
lar departments are made over to our 
representatives, only those percentages 
of the total revenues of a province will be 
allotted to them as are now done. As 
these amounts are insufficient, either our 
representatives must fad to do what they 
would be called upon to do or they must 
impose fresh taxes. In the first case, as 
proposed, the powers of responsible 
Government would be takeu away from 
the province, at least for years. In the 
second case, our Peoples* Governments 
must at the very start become unpopular 
and rouse discontent ; for the imposition 
of new taxes is not a popular measure in 
any country, and least of all can it^ he po- 
pular in a poor country like India with 
inelastic resources. When our representa- 
tives will thus have brought the blessings 
of responsible Government home to Jtne 
people and make them discontented, friends 
of India like those who got some Nama- 
sudras to oppose llomc Rule at the Dal- 
housie Institute meeting, would surely a be 
ready with their good offices to get <4 the 
dumb millions*’ to petition Government 
against the kind of Swaraj which begin* 
by imposing taxes before it has shown 
what good it can do. 
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Let us make our remarks dearer by 
mentioning the departments which may be 
transferred to our representatives. 

The Peoples’ Gwcrn meats are styled 
in the Joint Address “Provincial State 
Governments’’ ani the bureaucracy styled 
“Provincial Government.” It is said that 
by this scheme the new Peoples’ Govern- 
ments “would at once be vested with the 
fall control throughout their areas of— 
Roads and Bridges, Primary Elucation, 
Local Government, fo these in the United 
Provinces we think •that Agriculture, and 
in Bengal that Higher Education, should be 
added.” Why agriculture, and “higher” 
education (whatever that may mean, it 
was “secondary” education in the first 
edition of the pamphlet) are not to be 
added in Madras and Bombay is more than 
we can understand. The powers to be 
transferred to the people in most provinces 
are mentioned in greater detail in Mr. 
Curtis’s fourth and latest Study. He says : 

"The following may be regarded as the smallest 
possible family of functions with which the experi- 
ment could begin— 

Vernacular Education. 

Medical Relief. 

Rural Sanitation. 

The Veterinary Service. 

Roads other than Provincial Trunk Road. 

A Public Works Department. 

Control of all other functions delegated to 

boatds. 

The General Control of district and municipal 

bodies. 

"To these could be added at will, either to begin 
with, or later on, as experience proved that a fresh 
transfer of powers was justified, any uf the powers 
shewn [below]— 

Agriculture. 

Co o.wrative Credit. 

Industries. 

Museums 

Registration of Deeds 

Provincial Trunk Roads and bridges. 

Local Railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 

Higher Education. 

Famine Relief." 

It may be taken for granted that in the 
majority of provinces only the powers 
mentioned in the first list are to be given 
to the people’s men at first, all other 
powers, mentioned in the second list, and 
those not mentioned, remaining mean- 
while in the hands of the bureaucracy, to 
be or not to be transferred to us in course 
of time as we do or do not succeed in 
obtaining certificates of competency from 
a Commission of white men “including 


persons who had served as Governors of 
Crown and self-governing colonies.” Cer- 
tain powers, such as Revenue and Finance, 
General Legislation, Police, Civil and Cri- 
minal Justice, &c , are not mentioned even 
in the second list. 

Let us take some of the powers, Verna- 
cular Education, for example. Now, all 
education must be co-ordinated, the lowest 
stage should lead step by step to the 
highest/ The aims, objects, subjects and 
methods of education should in all stages 
be in harmony with one another. How is 
this result to be brought about, unless the 
highest controlling educational authority 
be the same for all stages ? Under the kind 
of divided responsibility proposed, either 
elementary education must be subordinat- 
ed to higher education in aims, methods, 
&c., or it must end in a culde sac and lead 
to nothing. The latter contingency is 
undesirable. In the former case, wc must 
be able to see to it that the higher educa- 
tion, to which elementary education is to 
be subordinated, is couducive to our 
national ends, that is, to the growth of 
our men and women to the highest stature 
that is possible of attainment by them in 
all branches of knowledge, and in charac- 
ter. But how can we do so if we are in 
charge of only lower education and our 
friends the bureaucrats control the higher 
anil highest kinds of education ? No, we 
must have the whole thing from top to 
bottom. Otherwise, our education is des- 
tined to remain more or less futile as at 
present and be unable to prevent the 
stunting of our manhood. 

The matter may be looked at from 
another point of view. Education is con- 
nected with Agriculture, with Industries, 
with Museums. That is to say, pro- 
gress in Agriculture and Industries de- 
pends on progress in general and tech- 
nical education. And Education to be 
complete should make use of Museums. 
But these different departments do not go 
together. Can such an arrangement con- 
duce to the smooth and successful working 
of the machinery of State ? It is, indeed, 
easy to understand that not only the de- 
partments mentioned just now, but others, 
too, are inter-related and inter-dependent, 
and the successful working of the whole 
machine depends on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all authorities. And we shall be 
told that there will be this co-operation. 
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( re, however, very sceptical oil this 
Up to the present ti ne bureaucrats 
not co-operated with the poplc; 
have only asked the people to co- 
te with themselves m the sense 
the will of the people must act in un- 
ioning subordination to the burciu- 
: will. We do not believe in sudden 
res of temperament,— particul irly 
the proposed scheme the buieaucrats 
till remain the masters of the situa- 
havitig the power of the purse in 
hands and the most important de- 
tents, too. People do not co- >p?ratc 
those who must be looked upon as 
ors and seekers of crumbs of favour. 
:over, if owing to the hearty co- 
operation of the bureaucracy the Peoples’ 
Departments can show successful working, 
some more powers are to be taken awAy 
from the bureaucrats and transferred to 
the Peoples’ Men. Would it b? in bureau- 
cratic nature as it is, and of which there 
were very clear manifestations in the evi- 
dence given by Government officials before 
the Public Services Commission, to co- 
operate towards the gradual and sure 
extinction of the powers and privileges 
and the loss or diminution of the emolu- 
ments of the bureaucracy ? 

We have seen above that the Peoples’ 
Departments can show successful work- 
ing only by having adequate pecuniary 
resources at their disposal, and these 
can be secured either by readjustment 
and re-allotmcnt of revenues and also 
retrenchment, or by raising fresh re- 
venues by new taxation. The Peoples’ 
Men cannot have recourse to the first 
method, having no powers in that direc- 
tion. So they must resort to the second 
method. Men may agree to pay new taxes 
inspitc of their poverty, by stinting them- 
selves, if they see that the utmost has been 
done with the revenues already flowing to 
the public coffers. But the Peoples’ Men 
would be precluded from showing this. 
As regards the power of the people to bear 
fresh taxation, we think tne limits have 
already been passed. If by improvements 
in agriculture and the development of in- 
dustries, in the hands of or to be under- 
taken by the people, peoples’ incomes in- 
crease, they would be able to pay more 
taxes. Anglo-Indian industries and agri- 
culture may flourish ; but owing to the 
“safeguards” proposed in the scheme and 
the method ot raising revenues prescribed, 


our representatives must fight shy ol touch- 
ing the pockets of the foreign exploiters. 
It is for this reason that we must consider 
the peoples’ agriculture and peoples’ indus- 
tries as the onlv or main source of fresh 
revenue open to the Peoples* Governments. 
If our agriculture and our industries im- 
prove, we can pay more taxes. But as 
Mr. Curtis’s lists will show, though we 
sh ill have to start with the very expen- 
sive departments of vernacular education, 
medical relief, rural sanit itiou, &e., depart- 
ments like those of Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Co-operative Credit, Forests, Industries, 
by improving which peoples' incomes and 
tax-paying capacity may be increased, are 
not to be at first and simultaneously with 
the first powers in our hands ! This is in- 
deed a very reasonable and considerate 
arrangement ! 

Wc .are to be entrusted with the work 
of rural sanitation, but arc not to have 
any control over big railways, and not at 
fit st any control over irrigation, light rail- 
ways, trunk roads and forests. But even 
tyroes know that railways, irrigation 
works, roads, and afforestation and 
deforestation have important bearings 
on rural and uiban sanitation. How 
can we improve the sanitation of 
a province when big railways may 
at their sweet will interfere with the 
drainage of large areas and by digging 
pits everywhere prepare good breeding 
grounds for mosquitos, when irrigation 
canals may unduly increase subsoil mois- 
tuic, when trunk roads may run right 
across a region without bridges at requir- 
ed points, and when forest policy may dis- 
regard the principles of sanitation ? We 
may be told that there would be co-opera- 
tion among departments. Vain hope ! 
For even now, when sanitation is one of 
the duties of the bureaucracy, the Railway 
Board cares precious little for the prin- 
ciples of sanitation. 

Considering the poverty of India, there 
is, for some time to come, not much hope 
of paid official agency, employed either by 
the bureaucracy or by Peoples' Govern- 
ments, being able to do all that is neces- 
sary to promote the cause of education 
and sanitation and to afford medical relief 
to all who require it. The voluntary aid 
of philanthropically disposed persons must 
be laid under contribution. Enthusiast 
for social service must be roused. But at 
present persons who do honorary work as 
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teachers, who afford gratuitous medical 
relief and who do the honorary work of 
rural sanitation, arc the objects of the 
particular suspicion of the police. And 
there is an impression in tlie public mind 
that many such innocent persons are to be 
found among detenus. If the police are to 
be, as now, the masters of the situation 
under the new constitution, and beyond 
the control of representative bodies, no 
minister of education, or of sanitation, or 
of medical relief, would be able to save his 
volunteer helpers faom being victimised by 
spies and informers. Even paid and inno- 
cent teachers would not feel secure in their 
positions. We know how the removal of 
teachers from their posts in even private 
schools is brought about by the secret 
reports of the police. So great is the ir- 
responsible power of the police that one of 
the main causes why the Swarnamayi 
College proposed to be founded by the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar could not obtain 
affiliation was that the Commissioner of 
Police of Calcutta was reported to have 
said that he would not be responsible for 
the peace of the neighbourhood, if the col- 
lege were located in a certain building 
which was named. 

One of the greatest civic struggles in 
history centred round the power of the 
purse. India is promised responsible govern- 
ment minus the power of the purse. There 
will be nothing to prevent the bureau- 
cracy from appropriating to their own 
departments the bulk of the money in the 
public treasury, leaving only comparative- 
ly small amounts for the departments en- 
trusted to the Peoples’ Men. 

Mr. Curtis’s lists show that all those 
departments which employ the largest 
number of the most highly paid European 
public servants are as now to remain be- 
yond the control and effective criticism of 
the representatives of the people. Not the 
youngest covenanted civilian or the most 
callow assistant superintendent of police 
would be placed in a position of subordina- 
tion to even the Prime Minister of the 
Black Cabinets of Provincial State Govern- 
ments! The Joint Address does not pur- 
port to have been promoted or inspired by 
tile bureaucracy, but, all the same, it has 
very carefully safeguarded their power and 
prestige. 

Those who do not possess prestige can- 
x not direct the flow of public chanty in 
desirable directions. Even sub-divisional 


magistrates can obtain more “voluntary* 1 
subscriptions for a project he befriendn 
than High Court Judges for any pet 
schemes of theirs. All that we have saic . 
must have made it clear that Kala Cabinet 
Ministers are not to have any prestige. 
Hence they may not be able to bring about ] 
the establishment of hospitals, charitable 
dispensaries, or educational institutions. 

The constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment, i\ e , the Government of India, is to 
remain unchanged. It may be changed 
when “the comprehensive nationhood of 
India” has been “called into being in cen- 
turies to come.” In the meantime let us 
see what this means. The Government of 
India settles the policy for the whole coun- 
try in everything. We are not to have any 
effective voice over this very impor- 
tant part of its work. It makes and 
amends the laws relating to civil and cri- 
minal justice, and revenue matters for the 
whole country. Taxes payable through- 
out India are levied by it. The railway 
policy is fixed by it. The Railway Board 
is amenable only to its control. Fiscal 
policy, Currency policy, Irrigation policy, 
the adoption or non-adoption of Protec- 
tion, the development of irrigation works 
and of waterways, the policy relating 
to Industries ana Mineral Resources, 
the founding of Universities, Education 
policy,— all these are its work. In fact, the 
making or marring of our manhood depend 
on the penal legislation of the Government 
of India. The broadening or narrowing 
of our mental outlook depends on the edu- 
cational policy of the Central Government. 
The stiffening or softening, the straighten- 
ing or curving of our spinal cords, depend 
on the Education cum Police policy of that 
Government. We want broad minds, great 
minds ; we want strong minds, liberal 
minds ; we want brother-hearts, sister- 
hearts. But however much we or our edu- i 
cation ministers may try to produce such 
minds and such hearts, so long as police 
inspectors and school inspectors can make 
the world pleasanter and safer for selfish, 
cowardly and pleasure-loving boys and 
girls than for unselfish, brave and self- 
sacrificing boys and girls, these efforts 
must be unavailing to a great extent. 

We cannot make much progress in edu 
cation and sanitation unless we can spend « 
more money. And money we can have b 1 
industrial and agricultural developmer a 
This depends on railway policy ; railw* I 
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■hts ; irrigation ; the choice of cither 
Trade, Fair Trade or Protection, 
g as any one of the three pro- 
files India’s interests most. But all this 
pSlnd8 on the Government of India. If, 
Ihwever, we are not to exercise any con- 
over that Government, what sort of 
^vernment are we going to have ? 
ponsibility makes a fine responsible 
ernment indeed. 

The words Provincial Autonomy exer- 
4)§e a sort of spell over large numbers of 
dpr countrymen. We, too, confess to a 
Sing for this ideal. But it is not acorn- 
mfcte ideal. Unless we are very careful, it 
Cay stand in the way of nation-building. 
We must be provincial patriots, no doubt, 
{tat we must also be able to rise above 

K ovincial patriotism, and have an uut- 
ok and a devotion which extends as far 
as the limits of the Indian Empire. Even 
.fliis is and must appear a narrow ideal to 
&any master minds. The pa-sent war has 
brought to the front some, perhaps tem- 
porarily unpopular, men who rightly con- 
sider nationalism as it has hitherto been 
Understood, a narrow and unsatisfying 
ideal. Let us, however, for the present, 
consider how we can develop a India-wide 
patriotism. Common laws, common poli- 
cies, common political struggles, common 
grievances,— all these and many other 
things have been tending more and more 
to the political unification of India. We 
have been hoping to do more as days pass 
for hastening this process of unification. 
Are our hopes to be dashed to the ground 
and our best energies to be devoted to the 
making and unmaking of glorified district- 
board cabinets ? 

For the Joiut Address says that the 
present provinces of India are far too big 
for responsible government,— we confess 
we do not understand why. Bengal must 
be cut up into four or five fragments, Agra 
and Ouah ditto , and so lortb. Small areas 
may be easier to govern, but small aggre- 
gates of men with comparatively small 
resources are certainly incapable of under- 
taking great- things. Besides, we do not 
see why our historical, linguistic and civic 
oneness should be disturbed. No, Mr. 
Curtis, we will not allow Bengal to be 
partitioned even for the sake of your 
Jblessed responsible government. If Japan 
£yith her more than 53 millions can have 
‘gogressive constitutional government, we 
.*not see why Agra and Oudh with their 


48 millions and Bengal with her 45, can 
not have popular representative govern, 
ment. There is no charm in the word res- 
ponsible. The Cabinet of Japan is respon- 
sible only to the Emperor. Hut Japan has 
been making some little progress. The 
German Chancellor is responsible only to 
the Kaiser, though he finds it convenient to 
have a majority of the Reichstag at his 
back. And we have the authority of the 
Bishop of Bombay to believe that Ger- 
many has prospered under this system. 
The United States of America and Switzer- 
land have not got responsible Government 
in the English sense. But they are not 
very badly off. Of what avail will our 
power of making and unmaking a few toy 
cabinets be, if we have not the substance 
of Indian Representative Government. 
Away with shadows, let us have the subs- 
tance, as the lion. Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastri said in a recent speech in Madras 

1 want to say one thing r>n my*owu responsibility, 
nnd that is that what they cull responsible Govern- 
ment is one oi Hie superstitions of Englishmen. They 
believe somehow or other that iheir constitution is 
the ideal constitution for all times for all countries, 
for all people. To the;n the idea of freedom in consti- 
tutional mutters is to be able to turn out one Govern- 
ment and substitute another. This, however, does 
not seem to me to be the last word in constitution. 
As I conceive the matter, it is quite possible to have 
full control over your executive without however 
turning it out, and they are having it in America, in 
Switzetland. Full responsible Government ran he 
successful where you have well developed parties | : < 
the Conservatives and Liberals us in England, ui d 
then it is possible that as soon as one Government is 
defeated, tlie opposite party could supply from its 
own ranks a number of men quite competent to form 
a Government of their own Where, however, you 
have no great parties, the great danger is that you 
cannot constiuct a Government which is composed of 
individuals standing for some definite principles or 
policy. All over the continent there was a blind 
admiration for 

English Constitution 

and they copied the whole thing. The result is that 
in England, Fiance and other countries where full 
responsible Government has been adopted, it has been 
found to he a comparative failure. In France, no 
Government seems to subsist for more than a year. 
Even in England, it has now been discovered that 
since the advent of an independent Labour party 
and the Irish Nationalists and the formation of 
other groups, the Cabinet system has ceased to yield 
its most beneficial results. If the Cabinet system will 
not be found to yield in India the best results, what 
are likely to be its dangers ? The first danger Is that 
the executive will probably be weak and unstable. 
Unless you had a strong executive you cannot carad 
forward the administration on healthy and pro- 
mising lines in India. There are only two ways Jb* 
which strong executive with popular institutions can 
be maintained. Either have two parties and cons- 
truct an irremovable executive or &o what they did 
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in Japan who adopted a plan under which without 
two parties up to this date the executive is stiong, 
because it is irremovable. 

This bait that they throw out to us that we shall 
have responsible Government to th^e full in a few de- 
partments specially chosen, is a bait which I refuse to 
swallow, and 1 would advise all people iu India to 
icfuse to swallow. 

Jn the same speech Mr. Sastri pointed 
out some other difficulties. 

Another difficulty is that for both 'these spheres, 
your Legislative Council will be the same In one 
sphere you will have full control aud in another you 
will have the present power of advising, suggesting 
and criticising more 01* less freelv and that ib all. 


What do you think will happen ? k In the one sphcie ' ed unnecessary. 


far mote numerous examples of successful 
fit st grade colleges than of second grade 
ones. Industrial concerns sometimes suc- 
ceed when allied industries, like sugar and 
rum, soap and glycerine, are carried on 
together, where they might have failed if 
carried on separately. The reason is, that . 
waste is avoided, and reduplication ot 
machinery rendered unnecessary. Govern- 
ment departments are in most cases like 
allied industries. Here, too, waste of time 
and energy and resources ha9 to be avoid- 
ed, and reduplication of machinery r&ider- 


>ou are where you me with power to make speeches ; 
and iu the other sphere, you are masters, compara- 
tively speaking. All the attention of our p-ople will 
lie conccntiatcd on depaitmcnts where we have some 
freedom and the other departments will be comp.ri a- 
tively neglected ; nnd in all these enses the Governor 
is the very same person, ami he will linvc to be a tn'in 
of great qualities with abundance of t.rct. If >ou 
give him two nplieics like these, m which he will huve 
to lie a mere hguicUal in one sphere and a real head 
with pic otv of powers in the other sphere, he will 
have to change his duguise, as they do in theatre, 
too often in the same day. I do not know how you 
expect governors to be mere figureheads in some 
branches merely for our benefit I was talking to an 
Anglo-Indian on this matter, and lie told me that if 


We cannot trust the Judges proposed, 
who are to decide as to whether we have 
succeeded or failed. At this time of cnsi9, 
there is a reason for thinking justly of 
India’s claims. When the crisis is past, 
may not the angle of vision undergo a 
fresh change ? So let us have a permanent 
grant of at least the Congress-League 
instalment of self-government. 

The Joint Address proposes to remove 
Burma from the Indian Empire, because 
she has less in common with India than 
Ceylon. But she at least got her religion 


he were Governor colled upon to petforni llicae two* f ' j* (li and has, therefore, more in 
function, at the sometime, fie would book l..s pn««nge w \ th India / than l nd ia has with 

Great Britain or Canada, though th' 
three last countries are parts of the same 
Empire. , 

We fully endorse the following obser- 
vations contained in the Joint Address 
Official voter, should vanish. The existing system 
of official members voting by order, irrespective cm 
their personal views, is derogatory to their own poti 
tion, wasteful of their valuable time, fatal to princi- 
ples which should govern public debate, and emi- 
nently calculated to create a feeling of antagonism 
between Indians and Euiopeans as such. It *■ *»•<> 
insincere If Government cannot accept a motion oi 
whatever kind, let the Governor say so, and let that 
suffice. A final difference of opinion between tne 
Government responsible to the Secretary of State and 


home the moment he was asked to perform such func- 
tions. In our large departments the innumerable 
army of officers will have to obev people with full 
autonomous powers in some departments and others 
who in certain spheres will be the officials of the 
present type, and in those circumstances you will be 
exposing our servants to a ve»y severe strain nnd 
they will have to reconcile themselves to two things 
which are somewhat irreconcilable. 

In another speech of his at Poona, Mr. 

Sastri said 

Besides, in the case of compartments! autonomy, 
everything depended on the certainty of successive 
steps being taken at suitable intervals. The first Btep 
in itself was nothing Was it reasonable to expect 
that the baieaucracy who would still remain all 
powerful would allow a >uece..ion of .Up. .monthly ^kr.mrn'oTpK opi^not iSdrib, &• 
and naturally ? Under tlw Longribi Ufa™ Scheme £ „f nonullinR the rote of elected member, by 

the fir. t. Up to be taken wn. large and rabetantial. ^hoae of cifficiul^* ca»t, under order, of Goyernment. 
capable iii itscli of much benefit to the community, for w ■ 

they should have uudet it the exiculivc really subordi- 
nate to the legislature in all spheres of administration, 
except the military. 

Then: is also much to be said in favour 
of the view that often large experiments 
succeed where small ones fail. There are 


Let the Councils consist entirely of non-officiai 

berr, the members of tie Executive Council and suett 

other officials as they choose to bring with mm 
appearing only for the purposes of debate Let every 
detail of administration, of legislation and ofthe 
estimates be brought before the council for discuigom 
Let the work of Government be ex pored to unofficial 
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P. 614, column 1, line 13 fiom top, for it would seem 
Ditto. line 16, for school read schools . 
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